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Chapter V (a), since it lias not been possible to communicate wittt the 
author. Professor A* A* Vasil’ev; to Dr Paul Wittek for the revision of / 
the oriental portion, of the Bibliography* of Chapter hXI. to Sirs 
troubling Brown for her care and accuracy Hi compiling the Index; to 
Miss A. Greenwood for time and labour devoted to the difficult task 
of preparing the maps; and to Mr C» C. Scntt, Sub-Librarian of 
9t John's College^for mvaluatye help in the peculiarly exacting task of 
preparing for the press Bibliographies which include works in some twenty 
languages. To the officials of tjie University Press we <lbo owe mapy 
thanks, and especially to the late Mr J. B. Peace, his expert 

knowl&igtrlielpMl us in the technical problems of mag-making. 

A^word must unoe more be said in conclusion on the vexed and thorny 
question of the fooros of proper names, Byzantine names as a rule have 
been represented bj’ their Latinised, forms, saving in the first place such 
as are distinctly 'ibriqucts, and in the second place the little-known 
names of medieval Greece, which are given in their original Greek spelling* 
These last in Chapters XV to XVIII, by request of the author Dr Miller, 
have been provided with their Greek accents as an aid to pronunciation. 
Arabic, Persian, and Slavonic names, unless a form lisa become familial"* 
in English literature, have been transcribed in accordance with the systems 
approved by the British Academy. 


J. It. T. 
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Thk present volume carries on the fortunes of a portion of Europe 
to the end of the Middle Ages, This exception to the general chrono¬ 
logical plan of thewnrk seemed both convenient and desirable^ The orbit 
of Byzantium, the\?;story of tbe peoples and states which moved within 
that orbit and always looked to it m the central body, giver of light and 
heat, did indeed at some points touch or traverse thi orbits of western 
European states* but the development of these on the whole was not 
deeply' affected or sensibly perturbed by what happened east of Italy or 
south of the Danube, and it was only in the time of the Crusades that 
some of their rulers came into close contact with the Eastern Empire or 
Jhhat it counted to any considerable extent in their policies. England, the 
remotest state of the West, was a legendary country to the people of Con¬ 
stantinople* and that Imperial capital was no more than a dreain-imme 
of wealth and splendour to Englishmen, except to Lhe few adventurers 
who travelled thither to make their fortunes in the Varangian guards. It 
is thus possible to follow the history of the Eastern Roman Empire From 
the eighth century to ib fall, along with those of its neighbours and 
clients, independently of the rest of Europe, and this is obviously more 
satisfactory than to interpolate in the main history of Western Europe 
chapters having no connexion with those which precede and follow'. 

Besides being convenient, this plan is desirable. For it emblem us to 
emphasise the capital fact that throughout the Middle Ages the same 
Empire which was founded hr Augustus continued to exist and function 
and occupy even in its final weakness a unique position in Europe —a fact 
which would otherwise be dissipated, as it were, and obscured amid the 
records of another system of states with which it was not in close or 
constant contact. It was one of Gibbon's services to history that the title 
* of his honk asserted dearly and unambiguously this continuity. 

We have, however, tampered w ith the correct name, which is simply 
Roman Empire, by adding Eastern, a qualification w hich although it has 
no official basis is justifiable a* a convenient mark of distinction from the 
Empire which Charlemagne founded and which lasted till the liegilining 
of the nineteenth century- This Western Empire had no good claim to 
the name of Roman. Charlemagne and those who followed him werp irtst 
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legitimate successors of Augustus, Constantine* Justinian * and the 
Is&urians, and this was tacitly acknowledged in their endeavoure to obtain J 
recognition of the imperial title they aseunTed from the sovrans of Con¬ 
stantinople whose legitimacy was unquestionable. a 

Much as the Empire changed after the age of Justinian, as its popu¬ 
lation became more and more predominantly Greek in speech, its descent 
from Home was always unmistakably preserved in the designation of its 
subjects as Homans (TayuuoO* Its eastern neighbours knew it as Rum* 

• Till the very end the names of rrftjst of the titles of its ministers, official 
and institutions were cither Latin or the Greek trandat»*<S of Latin terms 
that had become current in the earliest days of the Hnpire\ Words of 
Latiif derivation form a large class in medieval Greeks The modem Greek 
language was coed ii only called Romaic till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is on! I quite recently that Rmtmdia has been tailing out ol 
use to designate territories in the Balkan peninsula. Contrast with the 
persistence of the Roman name in the East the fact that the subjects of 
the Western Empire were never called Romans and indeed had no common 
name as a whole* the only H Romans ^ among them were the inhabitants 
of the city of Rome, There ia indeed one district in Italy whose namestilF 
commemorates the Roman Empire— Romagna \ but this exception only 
reinforces the contrast. For the district corresponds to the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, and was called Romania by its Lombard neighbours because 
it belonged to the Roman Emperor of Constantinople. It was at the 
New Runic, not at the Old, that the political tradition of the Empire 
was preserved- It is worth remembering too that the greatest public 
buildings of Constantinople were originally built, however they may have 
been afterwards changed or extended—the Hippodrome, the Great Palace, 
the SeuatehoLises, the churches of St Sophia and the Holy Apostles— 
by Emperors of Latin speech, Severna, Constantine, Justinian. 

On the other hand, the civilisation of the later Roman Empire was 
the continuation of that of ancient Greece. Hellenism entered upon its 
second phase when Alexander of Macedon expanded the Greek world into 
the east, and on its third with the foundation, of Constantine by the* 
waters where Asia and Europe meet, Christianity, with its dogmatic 
theology and its monasticUm, gave to thin third phase its distinctive v ^ 
character and flavour, and Byzantine civilisation, os we have learned to 

1 LLx am plus ? {l)a£nj^if (a ieerelit), ko^E] jiayiHTpo¥, warpUt-o^ Ao/W!m^or } 

trpaLTiwsTtfr, rrpair^, CDnaiiTTCtfjj, CDvpdn^i iButtfWj, irditTW J KUfn-pov t ff>tttrvaTQV f TraXa~ 

TT.iiL r t (nfisim); iir%itW=(cajij} > d} rtpplieilr$ f vpm&tiMtv* dypiywvtti' m t ^i£X?¥B 

a(JtrifnuAuf;(!!) (ancient equivalent* of Latin terms) 

o^^Xi^Tior pwptqe (corfu/), vwnpjprc 

JptjUtfP (currUi JHlMcUj). 
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call it, is an appropriate and happy name. Its features are very fully 
delineated in this volume by Professor Diehl (chapter ssiv), The con- 
' tinuity which links the fifteenth century a.b, with the fifth P.c. is notably 
expressed in the long serife of Greek historians, who maintained, it may 
be saiS, a continuous tradition of historiography- From Critobulua, the 
imitator of Thucydides, and Cbalooeondyles, who told the story of the 
last days of the Empire, wo can go back,.in a line hi^en only by a dark 
interval in the seventh and eighth centuries, to the first great masters, 
Ihucydides and Herodotus. > < 

The development of “Byzantinism” really began in the fourth century. 
The historian Finky put the question in a rather awkward way by asking, 
When did the Kouihn Empire change into the Byzantine? The answer is 
that it did not change into any other Empire than, itself, but that some 
of the characteristic features of Byzantinism began tnjappear immediately 
after Constantinople was founded. There is, however, a real truth in 
Finlay's own answer to his question. He drew the dividing line at the 
accession of Leo the Isaurian, at the beginning of the eighth century. 
And, in fact, Leo’s reign marked the consummation uf a rapid change 
which hud been going on during the past hundred years. Rapid; for 
l believe anyone who has studied the history of those centuries will agre* 
that in the age of the Isaurians we feel much further away from the age 
of Justinian than we feci in the age of Justinian from the age of Theodosius 
the Great. Finlay’s date has been taken as the starting point of this 
volume- it marks, so for as a date can, the transition to a new era. 

The chief function which os ti politicol 'poicff the Lantern Empire 
performed throughout the Middle Ages was to act as a bulwark for 
Europe, and for that civilisation which Greece had created and Rome had 
inherited and diffused, against Asiatic aggression. Since the rise uf the 
Sasun id power in the third century, Asia bad been attempting, with 
varying success, to resume the role which it had played under the 
Achaemenids, The arms of Alexander hod delivered for hundreds of years 
the Eastern coasts and waters of the Mediterranean from all danger from 
■ an Asiatic power. The Susan! ds finally succeeded in reaching the Medi¬ 
terranean shores and the Bosphorus. The roles of Europe and Asia were 
j n j Tnin reversed, and it was now for Byzantium to play on a larger stage 
the part formerly played by Athens and Sparta in a struggle tor life and 
death. Hemclius proved himself not only a Themistodes but in some 
measure an Alexander. He not only checked the victorious advance of 
thf»eiU'Tny; he completely destroyed the power of the Great King and made 
him hie vassal. But within ten years the roles were reversed once more in 
that amazing transformation scene in which an obscure Asiatic people 
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which had always seemed destined to play a mi nor |iurt became suddenly 
one of the strongest powers in the world. Constantinople had again to 
light for her life* and the danger was imminent and the strain unrelated 
for eighty shears. Though the Empire did not Succeed in barring the rood 
to Spain and Sicily* its rulers held the gates of Europe at the Propontis 
and made it impossible for them to sweep over European they had swept 
over Syria and Ejjyph Centuries passed* and the Cumnenians guarded 
Europe from the SeJjuqs. The Ottomans were the latest bearer^ of the 
Asiatic menace. If the Eastern Empire had not been mortal!? wounded and 
reduced to the dimensions of a petty state hv the gTcj^L^sd brutality of 
the Western brigands who called themselves Crusader» it is possible that 
the Tijrks might never have gained a looting in E lAjpe. Even as it was, 
the impetus of their first victorious advance was broken by the tenacity 
of the Palaeologi—Jaesist^d it is true by the anus of Timur. They had 
reached the Danube sixty years before Constantinople fell. When this at 
length happened, the first force and fury uf their attack had T>t-eii .'pent, 
and it is perhaps due to this delay tliat the Danulie and the Carpathians 
were tu mark the limit of Asiatic rule hi Europe imd that St Peter's was 
not to suffer the fate of St Sophia, Even iu the last hours of its life, the'* 
Empire was still true to its traditional rule of bulwark uf Europe. 

a civilised -itate f we may say that the Eastern Empire performed 
three principal functions As in its early years the Homan Empire laid the 
foundations of civilisation in the West and educated Celtic and German 
peoples, so in its later period it educated the Slavs of eastern Europe, 
Russia, Bulgaria* and Serbia owed it everything find Ihjit its stamp, 
Secondly* it exercised a silent but constant and considerable influence on 
western Europe by sending its own manufactures and the products 
of the East to Italy, France* and formally. Many examples of its 
embroidered textile fabrics and its jewellery have been preserved in the 
West. In the third place* it guarded safely the heritage of classical Greek 
literature which has had on the modem world a penetrating influence 
difficult to estimate. Tliat wc owe our possesion of the masterpieces of 
Hellenic 1 thought and imagination to the Byzantines everyone know*, but 
everyone does not remember that those books would nut have travelled 
to Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, because they would not 
have existed* if the Greek classics had not l*een read habitually by the 
educated subjects of the Eastern Empire and therefore continued to be 
copied. 

Here we touch on a most fundamental contrast between the Easjern 
Empire and the western European states of the M id die Ages. The well-to- 
do classes in the West wore as a rule illiterate* with the exception of eedesi- 
^astlks > among the well-to-do classes in the ByjAntiiie world education 
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WHS the rule, and education meant not merely leading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, but the study of ancient Greek grammar and the reading of classical 
% authors. 'Hie old traditional Greek education had never died out. In 
court circles at Constantinople everyone who was not an utter parvenu 
would recognise and understand a quotation from Homer. In consequence 
of this difference, the intellectual standards in the West where book- 
learning was reserved for a particular class, and in lhg East where every 
boy and girl whose parent* could afford to pay was educated, were entirely 
different The advantages of science and training and system were under¬ 
stood in By zameno society. 

The appreciation of method and system which the Byzantines inherited 
troth from the Gnftks and from the Homans is conspicuously thewn 
hr their military establishment and their conduct of war. Here their 
intellectuality stands out in vivid contrast with the rutje dullness displayed 
in the modes of warfare practised in the West. Tactics were carefully 
studied, and the treatises on war which the officers used were kept up to 
date. The tactician* apprehended that it was stupid to employ uniform 
methods in campaigns against different foes. They observed carefrlly the 
‘military habits of the various peoples with whom they had to tight— 
Saracens, Lom lairds,Franks,Slavs, Hungarians—and thought out different 
rules for dealing with each. The soldiers were most carefully and efficiently 
drilled. They understood organisation and the importance of not tearing 
details to chance, of not neglecting small points in equipment. Their 
armies were accompanied by’ ambulances and surgeons. Contrast the feudal 
armies of the Wat, ill-disciplined, with no organisation, under leaders 
who had not the most rudimentary idea of tactics, who put their faith 
in sheer strength and courage, and attacked all antagonists in exactly the 
same way. More formidable the Western knights might be than Slavs or 
Magyars, but in the eyes of a Byzantine officer they were equally rude 
barbarians who bad not yet learned that war is an art which requires 
intelligence ns well as valour. In the period in which the Empire was 
strong, before it lost the provinces which provided its best recruit*, its 
- army was beyond comparison the best fighting machine in Europe. When 
a Byzantine army was defeated, it was always the incompetence of the 
general or some indiscretion nn his part, never inefficiency or cowardice 
* of the troop, that was to bkmc. The great disaster of Manzikert (1071), 
from which perhaps the decline of the Eastern Empire may be dated, 
was caused by the imbecility of the brave Emperor who was in command. 
A distinguished student of the art of war has observed that Gibbmfs 
dictum, the vices of Byzantine armies were inherent, their victories 
accidental/ is precisely the reverse of the truth. He is perfectly right. 

Military science enabled the Homan Empire to hold its own for many 
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centuries against the foes around it, east and west and north. Internally, 
its permanence and stability depended above all on the rule of Homan 
law. Its subjects had always k ' the odfant^e of possessing a systematic 
administration of justice enforced by fixed leljul procedure"; thev were 
not at the mercy of caprice* They could contrast their courts in which 
justice was ad in mistered with a systematic observance of rules* with those 
in which Mohamnjfdan lawyer? dispensed justice, The fading that they 
were much better off under the government of Constantinople than their 
# Eastern neighbours engendered a loyal attachment to the Empire, not¬ 
withstanding what they might suffer under an oppressive nscal system 1 . 

The influence of lawyers on the administration wa* always great, and 
may have been one of the facts which account for rHb proverbial conser¬ 
vatism of By zantiue civilisation. But that conservatism Ills generally 
been exaggerated * |nd even in the domain of kw there wi is a develop¬ 
ment* though the foundations and principles remained those which were 
embodied in the legislation of Justinian. 

The old Roman law, as expounded by the classical jurists, was in the 
East considerably modified in practice here and there by Greek ami 
oriental custom, and there are traces of this influence in the laws of 
Justinian. But Justmknean kw shewn very few marks of ecdeskslieal 
influence which in the seventh and following centuries led to various 
change, particularly in laws relating tn marriage. The law-book of the 
Isaurkn Emperor, Leo 111, was in some respects revolutionary, and 
although at the end of Lbe ninth ettatury the Macedonian Emperors, 
eager to renounce all the works of tlie heretical Tsaurians* professed to 
return to the pure principles of Justinian, they retained many of the 
innovations and compromised with others The principal reforms of Leo 
were too much in accordance with public opinion to he undone. The 
legal status of eoncubinate for instance wjw definitely abolished. Ori.lv 
marriages between Christians were recognised a*, valid. Marriages between 
first and second cousins were forbidden. Fourth marriages were declared 
illegal and even third were discountenanced. It is remarkable however 
tliat in the matter of divorce, where the differences between the views of 
State and Church had been sharpest and where the Isaurians hod given 
effect to the un- Rons an ecclesiastical doctrine tliat mam age is indissoluble, 
the Macedonians returned to the common-sense view of Justinian and 
Roman lawyers that marriage like other contracts between human beings 
may be dissolved. We can soc new tendencies too in the history of the 
patria pataka The Iconodists substituted for it a parental potato 


* 


1 Compare Finlay, ffittvjy <?/ u. 22-4; l 411-2. 
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assigning to the mother rights similar to those of the father. Other 
changes are mentioned below in Chapter *xn, pp. 709-10 1 . 

In criminal law there *as a marked change in tendency, hrom 
Auxins to Justinian penalties were ever becoming severer and new 
criines'lwin^ invented. After Justinian the movement was in the direction 
af mildness? In the eighth century only two or three crime, were punish¬ 
able bv death. One of these was murder, and m thhfc case the extreme 
penalty might be avoided if the murderer sought refuge in a church. On 
tRc other hand penalties of mutilation* ere extended and systematised , 
This kind of punishment had been inflicted m much earlier times and 
authorised in one*or two cases by Justinian. In the eighth century we 
tind amputations of the tongue, hand, and nose part of the ™med 
system and particularly applied in dealing with sexual offences. It such 
punishments strike us to-day as barbaric (though in Ehgland, for instance, 
mutilation was inflicted little more than two centuries ago), they were then 
considered as a humane substitute for death, and the Church approved 
them because a tongue-less ornore-less sinner bad time to repent, fn the 
same way it was a" common practice to blind, instead of killing, rebels 
or unsuccessful candidates for the throne. The tendency to avoid capital 
punishment h illustrated by the credible record that during the reign of 
John Comnenus there were no executions. 

The fact that in domestic policy the Astern Empire was iar from being 
obstinately conservative is also illustrate by the reform of legal educa¬ 
tion in the eleventh century, when it was realised that a system which had 
been in practice fora long time did not work well mid another wav substi¬ 
tuted fas. is explained in Chapter xxn, p. 710)- That conception of the later 
Empire which lms made the word Byzantine almost equivalent to Chinese 
was based on ignorance, and h now discredited. It is obvious that no 
State could have lasted so long in a changing world, if it hud not had 
the capacity of adapting itself to new conditions. Its administrative 
machinery was being constantly modified by capable and hardworking 
rulere of whom there were many; the details of the system at die end of 
* a. wk wntiirv differed at ever so many points from those of the eighth. 
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fiyxoftfm* Literature and StrzygDWRkEs Grim* odcr Rom were pioneer 
works marking a new jigt Now that we arc getting to know the facts 
better and the darkness is gradually lifting; w e have come to see that the 
history of the Empire is far from being a monotonous chronicli- of 
palace revolution^ cimia riots* theological disputes, tedious ceremonies 
in a servile court, and to realise that, as in any other political society, 
conditions were upnLiiiually changing and in each succeeding age new 
political and social problems presen ted themselves for whiclj suine solution 
< had to he found. If the chief ftiterest in hUtnrv lies in observing soth 
changes, watching new problems shape themselves and the attempts of 
rulers or peoples to solve them, and seeing how tlie’characters of Indi¬ 
vid uids and the accidents which befall them determine the course of 
events, the story of the Eastern Empire is at least as interesting as that 
of any medieval State, or perhaps more interesting because its people 
were more civilised and intellectual than other Europeans and had a 
longer political experience behind them. Qn the ecclesiastical side it 
offers the longest and most considerable experiment of a State-Church 
that Christendom has ever seen. 

The Crusades were, for the Eastern Empire, simply a series of bar¬ 
barian invasions of a particularly embarrassing kind, and in the present 
volume they are treated merely from this point of view and their general 
significance in universal history is not considered. The full treatment of 
their causes and psychology and the consecutive *fcnrv of the movement 
arc ma rred for YoL Y* 

But the earlier history of Venice has been included in this volume. The 
character of Venice and her career were decided by the circumstance that she 
was subject to the Eastern Emperors before she became independent. She 
was extra-1 taliais throughout the Middle Ages* she never belonged to 
the Camlingkn Kingdom of Italy, And after she had slipped into inde¬ 
pendence almost without knowing it—there was never a violent breaking 
away from her allegiance to the sonans of Constantinople — she moved 
still in the orbit of the Empire ; and it was on the ruins of the Empire, * 
dismembered by the criminal enterprise of her Duke Dandolo* that she 
reached the summit of her power os mistress in the Aegean and in Greece. N 
She was the meeting-place of two civilisations, hut it was eastern not 
western Europe that controlled her history and lured her ambitions. Her 
citizens spoke a Latin tongue and in spiritual matters acknowledged the 
supremacy of the elder Rome, hut the influence from new Rome W 
penetrated deep, and their great Byzantine basilica is a visible reminder 
of their long political connexion with the Eastern Empire. 
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Index. 
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LEO III A_\B TILE ISAUHIAX DYNASTY 

1 ( 111 - 302 ). 

* 

* 

The history of the Byzantine Empire under the rule of the Lauxijm 
dynasty is one of the periods in the prolonged evolution of the monarchy 
least easy of comprehension. The work of the sovereigns usually called 
the Iconoclast Emperors has been, in fact* recorded for u> pnic tic ally 
only by opponents or victims, and their itnpassioned reports have obviously 
no claim to be considered strictly impartial* On the other hand., the 
writings defending and justifying the policy of the Emperors have nearly 
nil disappeared in the fierce reaction which followed the defeat of (he 
Iconoclasts, and we are thus but imperfectly acquainted with the real 
objects which the I saurian Emperors set before themselves. Further* the 
true aspect of their rule hjis been completely obscured and distorted by 
the hatred and prejudice excited against them. The nature of their 
religious policy has been, and still is, frequently misroneeivvd, In truth, 
the controversy as to images was only a part of the great work of political, 
social, and economic reconstruction undertaken by Leo III and Constan¬ 
tine V on the emergence of the Empire from the Marions dangers which 
it had passed through in the seventh century. It would thus be a inis- 
understanding of the meaning and scope of this religious, strife tip consider 
it apart from the vnsL aggregate of which it merely forms a portion, just 
s& it would lie a wrong estimate of the I saurian Emperors to lint] in them 
mere nectaries and heretics. The striking testimony rendered them by 
their very detractors at the Council of 787 should not be forgotten by 
aiuy who undertake to relate their history. While severely condemning 
the religious policy of a Leo ill or a Constantine \\ the bishops as- 
Hembled at Kic&ea recall ilt tlieir great deeds, the victories gained over 
enemies, the subjugation of Ijarharous, nations," and further, “ the solici¬ 
tude they showed for their subjects, the wigse measures they took, the 
constitutions they promulgated, their civil institutions, and the improve?- 
mentoefibcied by them in the cities.”' Such," the Fathers in Council add, 
iL is the true title of the dead Emperors to thine, that which secures to 
them the gratitude of all their subjects." 1 

1 MiUfLiLj. Vmteifia. xiiij 3o5 k * 
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Repuhe qf the Arabs from Constantinople 


L 

When on 25 March 717 Leo III was crowned by the Patriarch 
Germanus, the exterior circumstance* of the monarchy were notably 
difficult. For ten years, thanks to the anarchy laving waste the. Empire, 
the Arabs bail been persistently advancing in Asia Minor; in Tlti they 
bud siege to Asnuriuiii, in 717 they toot Pergamus; and MusLaumh, the 
most distinguished of their genera]#, who had poshed his way nearly into 
the Optician theme, was, with Ids lieutenant S nlaimjin T making ready 
for a great attack upon Constantinople itself Rut the new Emperor was 
equal to defending the Empire. Of Asiatic urigiiL, an Lnurian, according 
to Tbeophanes* but inure probably descended frotu a family of Ger- 
un|Tiicea in Commageae, he had T since the time of Justinian .11, displayed 
remarkable qualities in the shaping of his career. On a mission to the 
Caucasus lie had shewn himself a wary diplomatist, and had given proofs 
also of energy T courage, presence of mind, and the power of disentangling 
himself from the most embarrassing situations. As strategic of the Ana¬ 
tolies since 713, he had held the Arabs in check with some success in 
Asia Minor, proving himself at once a good general anil a skilful diplo¬ 
matist ; he was well acquainted with the Musulinan world and perhaps 
even spoke Arabic. In short,, eager as he was to vindicate the high 
ambitions be cherished, he appreciated order and was desirous of re¬ 
storing strength and security to the Empire; a. good organiser, a man of 
resolute will and autocratic temper, he had all the best qualities of & states¬ 
man. In the course of his reign of twenty-three years ( 717-740) he was to 
shew himself the renowned artificer of the re-organisation of the Empire, 

Barely a few months from his accession the Arabs appeared before 
Constantinople,attacking!t by land and sea (15 August ini During the 
whole year which the siege lasted (August 717 to August 71H) Leo III 
dealt firmly with every difficulty. He was m sueeessiiil in stimulating 
the defection of a portion of the crews composed of Egyptian Christians 
serving in the Arab Beet as he was in prevailing nn the Bulgurs to inter¬ 
vene on behalf of the Byzantine*. He shewed himself as well able to destroy 
the Musulman ships with Greek fire as to defeat the Caliph's armies oil 
bind and secure the re-victualling of the beaieged city* When at last 
Maslomah decided upon retreat, he had lust, it is said, nearly 150,000 men, 
while from a storm which burst upon his fleet only ben vessels escaped. 
Fur Leo III this taa a glorious opening to bis reign, for Islam it was *11 
disaster without precedent* The great onrush of Arab conquest was for 
many years broken off short in the East as it was to be in the West by 
the victory of Charles Martel at PoitierK (732). The founder of the 
Isaurian dynasty stood out as the saviour of the Empire, and pinyn By¬ 
zantines declared m the w ords of Theuphancs “that God and the most 
blessed Virgin Theotokos ever protect the city of the Christian Empire, 
*and that God docs not forsake such us call upon Him faithfulJy^ 

f 
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In fcpite of this great success, which contributed powerfully to establish 
the new dynasty, the Amhs remained formidable. After some years 
respite, they again took the Offensive in Asia Minor (726), and the 
struggle with them lasted flu til the end nf the reign. However, the 
victory o£ I,eo III and his son Constantine at Acroinon was a stern lesson 
to tlie Mosul mans. The successes nf the reign of Constantine V, facili¬ 
tated by the internal s|uuitc|k which at that time disturned the Empire 
of tlie Caliphs, were to crown these happy achievements, and to avert for 
maiy years the Arab danger which in the seventh century had so seriously 
threatened Constantinople 1 . 

The domestic administration of Leo HI was no less fortunate in its 
consequences to the Empire. * 

After twenty years of anarchy and revolution the monarchy w as left 
in a very distracted state* In 718, while the Arabs were besieging Con¬ 
stantinople, the stmtegus of Sicily, Sergius, proclaimed an Emperor in 
fhc West. In 720 the ei-Emperoc Anustasius II, who was interned at 
Thessaloniea, attempted, with the support of the Bulgars and the com¬ 
plicity of several high officials, to regain the throne. Both these move¬ 
ments were firmly suppressed. Meanwhile, Leo HI was planning how he 
might give permanence tu his dynasty. At the time of his accession, 
having no sons of his own, he had married his daughter Anne to ArLft- 
vflsdus, strnttgus of the Amieiiiac theme, and formerly his chief supporter 
in his revolt against Theodosius III, conferring on him the high rank of 
niroptilatrs. When in December 718 u son, Constantine, wa& horn to him, 
an even lietter prospect of length of days was opened to his house. By 
35 March 730 Leo had secured the throne to the child, having him 
solemnly crowned by the Patriarch. Thus master of the situation, he 
was able to give himself up wholly to the great task, so urgently neces¬ 
sary, of reconstituting the State. 

Above oli things it was imperative to provide for the defence nf the 
frontiers, loo HI set about this by completing and extending the system 
of themes. He cut off the t\ ustem part of the immense govertuaejit of 
the Anatolies to form lie Thracesiau theme. He likewise divided the 
Maritime theme, in order to constitute the two governments of the 
CfbyrrhaijDts and the Dodecanese, The military reasons, which dictated 
the creation of provinces lass extensive and more easily defended, were 
reinforced by political consideration';. Leo III knew by ids own ex¬ 
perience bow dangerous it was to leave too large stretches of territory in 
the hands of all-powerful strategi, and what temptations were thus 
offered them to revolt and lay claim to the Empire. Fnr the same reasons 
('onsti^i tine V pursued his father's policy, reducing the area of the 
Opiciau theme, and forming out of it the Bneellarian theme, and, 
perhaps, the Optimatiau. Thus under the 1 saurian Emperors was com- 

1 For tiio dotoUir of the Arab W r ar, sea infra, Chapter v (.*), pp. i 10-21. 
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pleted the ad minis trail ve organisation sketched out in the seventh cen¬ 
tury* Leo 111 and his son made a point of nominating' to be governors 
of these provinces men of worth, good generals and capable administrators, 
and, above all* devoted to the person uuch the policy of their master. 
The J filitarTf Coda: (vo^toc arpaTituTixos)* which probably dnte^from the 
reign of Leo ITT, was designed to provide these rulers with well-disciplined 
troops, and to i^rne the format ion of an army with no care or interest 
apart from its work, and strictly forbidden to concern itself with agri¬ 
culture or commerce. Out of this force Constantine V* % throwing into 
one body contingents drawn from every theme in the Empire, was to set 
himself to create a truly national army, ever more and more removed 
from the influence of local leaders and provincial patriotism. 

■ If the administration and the army were to be re-organised* it was of 
the fi rst necessi ty to restore order to the 13 nances. At all cos ts, money must 
be found. To secure this, Leo III hit upon a highly ingenious expedient, 
known as doubling the indiction. The fiscal year from 1 September 73G 
to 1 September 737 was the tenth in the period of fif teen years called the 
indiction. The Emperor ordered that the following year, reckoning from 
I September 727 to l September 738, instead of being the elevenLh year 
of the indiction, should be the twelfth, and consequently in one year 
he levied the taxes which should have been paid in two years 3 . The Ex¬ 
chequer officials received orders to get in all contributions with rigorous 
exactness; and the Popes complained bitterly of the tyranny of the 
liscal authority (735). In spite of this, new taxes were devised. In 733 
Leo III increased the capitation tax, at least in the provinces of Sicily* 
Calabria, And Crete, and seized the revenues of Hie pontifical patrimonies 
in the south of Italy for the benefit of the treasury. Finally in 739, 
oiler the destructive earthquake in Constantinople, m order to rebuild 
the wall* of the capital, he raised existing imposts by nne twelfth (l.r, 
two I xratia upon the mumma* nr golden solids, which was worth twenty- 
four ktratiu % whence the name Dikeruton given to the new tax). Tims it 
wa>i that the chroniclers of the eighth century accused Leo HI of an 
unrestrained passion for money and a degrading appetite for gain. As a 
feet, his careful, often harsh, administration of the finances supplied the 
treasury with fresh resources. 

Leo was at no less pains to restore economic prosperity to ftie 
Empire. The Rural Code [pop#? yempyiKa^), which appears to date 
from this period, was an endeavour to restrain the disquieting extensibu 
of large estates* to put a stop to the disappearance of a mall free holdings, 
and to make the lot of the peasant more Satisfactory* The immigration 
of numerous Slav tribes into the Balkan peninsula since the end of the 
sixth century had brought about important cliauges in the method* of 
land cultivation. The colonutep if it had not completely disappeared, at 

1 For the ccntfinioti t&u^cd by this in the chrcmuln^y „f p^t q f the eighth eontuiy, 
* seethe not* by Professor Bury, tti*iary qfth* Later Human Empire, u, 423. 
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any rate had cessed to be the almost universal condition. Instead were to 
be found peasants (the pcpr It at) much less closely hound to the soil they 
cultivated than the former adse^iptitii^ and paying a fixed rent (jici/mj) 
to the owner, or else coniimfmties of free peasants holding the land in 
eoilectiTci ownership, and at liberty to divide it up among the members 
of the community in order to farm it profitably. The Rural Code gave 
legal sanction to existing conditions which had been slowly evolved: it 
witnesses to a genuine effort to revive ugnculture and to restore se¬ 
curity and prosperity to the husbandman^ apparently this effort was by 
no means wasted^ and the moral and material condition of the agri¬ 
cultural population was greatly improved. The Maritime Cade {vopm 
vavTixo*;)* on the other hand, encouraged the development of the 
mercantile marine by imposing part of the liability for unavoidable 
losses on. the passengers, thus diminishing the risk of freight-owner and 
captain* 

Finally, an important legislative reform brought the old Laws of 
Justinian up to date in relation to civil causes^ namely, the publica¬ 
tion of the code promulgated in 7^9 and known as the Eelogit. In the 
preface to the Ecfoga Leo III has plainly pointed out the object aimed 
at in his reform ; he intended at once to give more precision and dearness 
to the law, and to secure that justice should be better administered, but, 
above all, he had at heart the introduction of a new spirit into the 
law, more humane—the very title expressly mentions this development 
(ec? to $i\avBptmrQTcpav )— and more in harmony with Christian con¬ 
ceptions. These tendencies are very clearly marked in the provisions, 
much more liberal than those in Justin tans code, of the laws dealing 
with the family find with questions of marriage and inheritance. In 
this code we are sensible that there is at once a desire to raise the in¬ 
tellectual and moral standard of the people, and also a spirit of equal 
justice, shewn by the fact that henceforth the law, alike for all, takes no 
account of social categories 1 . And there is no better proof than the 
Eeiogn of the vastness of the projects of reform contemplated by the 
Iconoclast Emperors and of the high conception they had formed of their 
duty ns ruJcra 

■ Leo Ill's wnrk of administrative re-organisation was crowned by a 
hold attempt at religious and .social reform. Thence was to arise the 
sAious conflict known as the Iconoclastic struggle* which for mure than 
a century and a half was profoundly to disturb the interior peace of 
the Empire, and abroad was to involve the breach with Home and the 
Joss of Italy* 

Thy; long struggle of the seventh century had brought about far- 
reaching changes in the ideas and morals of Byzantine society. The 
influence of religion, oil-powerful in this community, hid produced results 

1 Cf. on the Uwg established bp the infra, Chapter mi, pp. 706-10. 
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0 Religion: the cult of images 

formidable from the mo ml point of view. Superstition had inside alarming 
progKSS, Everybody believed in the supernatural and the marvellous 
Cities looked for their safety much ks.s men's exertions than to the 
miraculous, intervention of the patron s&infr who watched over them! to 
St Demetrius at The^aJoDica* St Andrew at Patras, or the _\f other of 
God at Constantinople, Individuals put faith in the prophecies of 
n'iziinla, and III hipself, like Leontius or PbilippIcuE, had been met 
in the way by one win.* had hi id to him: 44 Thou shall be King/’ Miracle 
seemed so natural a thing that even the Councils usetf the po^sibility 
of i t as an argument. But, a^ove all, the cultus offered to images ami 
the belief in their miraculous virtues, had come to occupy a surprisingly 
and scandalously large place in the minds of the Byzantines. Among the 
populace, largely Greek by rare, and in many cases only superficially 
('hristianised, it seemed as though a positive return to pagan customs 
were hi process. 

Frum early timrc, Christianity in decorating Its churches hail made 
great use of pictures, look trig upon them as a means of teaching, and as 
matter of edification for the faithful. And early too, with the encourage - 
meat of the Church, the faithful hud bestowed on pictures, especially on 
those believed to Slave been “not made by human hands 1 * 
veneration and worship. In the eighth century this devotion was more 
general than ever. Even where, not merely in the rhurehes and monas¬ 
teries, hut in houses and in shops, on furniture, on clothes, and on trinkets 
were placed the images of Christ, the Blessed Yirgin t and the faints. On 
these cherished icons the marks of inspect and adoration were lavished: 
the [neopk prostrated themselves before them, they lighted lamps and 
candles in front of thorn, they adorned them with ribbons and garlands* 
burned incense, and kissed them devoutly. Oaths were taken upon images, 
and hymns were sung in their honour; miracles, prod igios,. and marvellous 
cures were implored and expected of them i and so absolute was the trust 
in their protection that they were sometimes chosen as sponsors for 
children. It is true thal* in justification of t.bi^L* aberrationa, (JitHilygiuna 
were accustomed to explain that the saint was mystically present in his 
material image, and that the respect shewn to the Image penetrated to 
the original which Et represented. The populace no longer drew this dis¬ 
tinction, To them the images seemed tea] persons, and Byzantine histufy 
is full of pious legends, in which images speak, act, and move about like 
divine and fflipematural heingB. Everybody was convinced that by*a 
mystic virtue the all-powerful images brought healing to the *oui as w ell a* 
to the body, that they billed tempest** put evil spirits to (light, and warded 
nff diseases, and thab to pay theui the honour due to them was a sure means 
of obtaining all blessings in this life and eternal glory in the nei^ 

Many devout minds, however, were hurt and scandalised by the 
excesses practised in the cult of images. As early as the fifth and sixth 
+ centuries, Fathers of the Church and Bishops hid seen with indignation 
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the Divine Persons thus repraetrted, find had not hesitated to urge the 
destruction of these Christum idols. This* iuutioclasiic tendency had 
grown still more powerful towards the end of the seventh century, 
especialIv in the Asiatic prowinoes of the Empire. Thu Paiilicmne, wlio^ 
heresy lyid spread rupidl v in Asia Minor during the second half of the 
seventh century, proscribed images, and were opposed to the adoration 
of the Cross, to the cult of tin: Virgin and the Saints, and to everything 
which was nut** worship in spirit and in trtith, The Ilcssaliaiisii of Ar- 
rnenia also rejected image-worship, and the clergy of that province hail 
succeeded in gradually purifying pnpular’rehgiou there, Tt inu>t by no 
means be forgotten that the Jews, who were very numerous in Christen¬ 
dom, and at this tiihe shewed great zeal in proselytising, were naturally 
hostile to images anfl that the Musulmuiis condemned them no less 
rigorously, seeing in the devotion paid to them tin actual revival of 
polytheism* Leo III himself, Asiatic in origin and subjected from child¬ 
hood to tht inHiEence of an iconoclastic atmosphere, would as a mutter of 
course sympathise with this opposition to images. Like many Asiatics, 
and like a section even of the superior clergy of the orthodox party, he 
seems to have been alarmed by the increase of idolatry among the people, 
and to have resolved on a serious ellurt to restore to Christianity its 
primitive loftiness and purity. 

Mis Lukes have often fcieen made about the character of the religious 
policy of the Isuiirian Emperors* and its end and scope have Ijccii 
somewhat imperfectly understood. If faith is to be reposed in contem¬ 
poraries, very hostile, be it said, to Leo III, the Emperor was actuated 
bv strangely petty motives. If Tlieophancs is to lie trusted* he was 
desirous of pleasing the Mussulmans with whom be was in close Intel- 
lectonl agreement anti the Jews* to whom he had, ok 

was related, promised satisfaction on this bead it ever the predictions 
which bide him expect fhe throne should be realised. These are mere 
legends; it would lie difficult to believe that a prince who had just won 
so resounding a victory over Islam should have lieen so anxious hi spare 
the feelings of hi* adversaries and. that a ruler who in 722 promulgated 
an edict of |ierseeution against the Jews should have been so much affected 
by their views. 

* The historians of our day have credited the iconoclasts with other 
intentions, and have attributed a much wider scope to their polity. They 
iiuve seen in them the champions of the lay power, the opponents of the 
interference of the Church with the affairs of the State. They have repre¬ 
sented them ns rationalists who, many centuries before Luther, attempted 
the reformation of the Church, as freethinkers, aspiring lo found a 
new society on “the immortal principles “ destined to triumph in the 
French .Ue volution. These are strange errors. Leu Ill and his son were 
men of their time, sincerely pious* convinced believers* even theologians, 
very anxious, in accordance with the ideas of the age, to cost out every- 
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thing which might bring down the Hi vine angpr upon theEmpire, ' cry 
eager, ill sympathy with the feelings (if a section of their pt'cph- mid 
their elergv* to purify religion from what icemed to them idolatry 

But they were also statesmen* deeply cuudemed for the greatuw and 
the safety of the Empire. Mow the continuous grow th of monpticism 
in Byzantine society had already produced grave results tor the State* 
The immunity from taxation enjoyed by Church lands* which every day 
became more extensive,, cot dhvrn the receipts of the Treasury; M <- cver- 
mereasing numbers who entered the cloister withdrew soBier> from thu 
* annv* officials from the public services, and husbandmen from agriculture, 
while it deprived the nation of its vital forces. The monks were a 
formidable element of unrest ow r ing to the influence they exercised o^er 
souls, which often found its opportunities in inaa^-worship, many culi¬ 
ven fs depending for subsistence on the miraculous icons they prase&serL 
Unquestionably, one of the objects which the Iconoclast Emperors set 
liefore themselves wjls to struggle against this disquieting state of things, 
to diminish the influence which the monks exercised in virtue of their 
control of the nation's education and their mural guidance ut aouls* In 
proscribing images they aimed also at the monks, imd in this way the 
religious reform is intimately connected with the gitut task of social 
rebuilding which the Isamian Emperors undertook. 

It is true that hy entering on the si niggle which they thus Iiiaugu- 
r&tid Lhe iconoclast sovereigns ushered in a long period of unrest for 
the monarchy- that out uf this conflict very serious political eonse¬ 
quences arose* It would* nevertheless, be unjust to see in the resolution 
tu which they came no more than a caprice of reckless and fanatical 
despots. Behind Leu III and his sors 7 and ready to uphold them, stood 
a whole powerful party of iconoclasts* Its real bLreiigtli was id the 
Asiatic population and the army* which was largely made up of Asiatic 
elements, notably of Armenians. E*en among the higher clergy, secretly 
jealous of the power of the monks, many bishops, Constantine of Xacolen, 
Thomas of Claud inpotis, Theodosius of Ephesus* and, later on, Constan¬ 
tine of Nieomedia and Sfajnnius of Fergc, resolutely espoused the imperial 
policy, and among the Court circle mid the officials high in the ad- 
iL] is list ration many, less [perhaps from conviction than from flair or from 
self-interest, did likewise* although among these clashes several are*- 
to be found laying down their lives for their attachment to images. 
And even among Lhe people of Constantinople a violent hostility to 1 
monks shewed itself nt. times. But in the opposite camp the Isauriau 
Emperors found that they had to reckon with formidable forces, nearly 
the whole of the European part, of the Empire: the monks, who depended 
upon images and were interested in mainta ining the reverence paid thorn; 
the Popes, the traditional and passionate champions of orthodoxy; 
the women, holder and more fervent than any in the battle for the 
holy icons, whose vigorous efforts and powerful influence cannot be too 
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strongly emphasised; and, finally, the the mjwd, instinctively 

faith fill to time-honoured religious forms, and instinctively opposed to 
the up per desses and ready h* resist all change. These elemenLs of 
resistant* formed the majoity in the Empire, and upon their tenacious 
opposition, heightened by unwearying polemic*, the attempted reform- 
were finally to bo wrecked. 

Isfu III was too capable a statesman ‘and tuo well aware of the 
serious consetiifenres, which, in the Byzantine Empire, any innovation 
in Religion would involve, not to have fieritated long before entering 
upon the conflict. His course was decided by an incident triad, shews 
how thorougldv he ft as a man of bis time. In T2(i a dangerous vnlumic 
eruption took place between '1'here and Theresia, in which phenomenon 
the Emperor discerned a token of the wrath of God falling bcanly upon 
the monarchy He concluded that the only means of propitiation would 
be to cleanse religion finally fruin practices which dishonourit. 
resolved upon the promulgation of the edict against images (736)- 

It has sometimes been thought, on the strength of a misunderstood 
passage in the life of St Stephen the Younger, that the Emperor 
ordered, not that the pictures, should be destroyed, hut that they should 
lie hung higher up, in order to withdraw them from the adoration of 
die faithful. But facts make it certain that the measures taken were 
very much more rigorous. Thus keen excitement was aroused in the 
capital and throughout the Empire. At Constantinople, when the people 
flaw an officer, in the execution of the imperial order, proceed to destroy 
the image of Christ placed above the entrance to the Sacred Palace, they 
broke out into a riot, in which several were killed and injured, and severe 
sentences necessarily followed. When the news spread into the pro- 
vutogg worse things happened# Git^ce* and the Cydudes ixk*c ftml pro- 
claimed a rival Emperor, who, with the support nf Agallianus, turn] arch 
of the H cl ladies, marched upon Constantinople, hut the rebel fleet was 
easily destroyed by the imperial squadrons. In the West results were 
more important. Pope Gregory' II was already, owing to his opposition 
to the fiscal policy of Leo HI, on very bud terms with the Government. 
When the edict against images arrived in Italy, there was a universal 
■rising in the peninsula in favour of the Pope, who hail boldly countered 
the imperial order by excommunicating the exarch and denouncing the 
heresy (727). Venice, Ravenna, the Fentapnlis, Rome, and the Cam- 
pagna ruse ill revolt, massacred or drove out the imperial officers, and 
proclaimed ntoi dukes; indeed, mutters went so far (hat the help of 
the Lombard* was invoked, and a plan was mooted of choosing a new 
Emperor to be installed at Constantinople in the place nf l*o III. 
The Emperor took energetic measures against the insurgents. 1 he new 
exarch Eutvchiu-, who received orders to put down the resistance at 
all costs, marched upon Rome (7S9) but did not succeed in taking it. 
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And it may be that imperial rule in Italy would now have turn* to an 
end had not Gregory U t like the prudent, politician that he was, discerned 
the danger likely to arise from the intervention nf the Lumbaids in 
Italian affairs mid used his influence to briu^bnek the revolted provinces 
to their allegiance. Thus peace was restored and Ituly coqdli|ted, her 
action ladjig limited to a respectful request that the honour due to images 
should again be paid to them, K 

Meanwhile opposition was growing in the liast. lhe ctergjy wit i 
German us, Patriarch of Crnistantmople, at their head, hatF natural ly cuu- 
* demned the imperial policy opefily. Lco lII determined on breaking o n 
resistance by force. The Church schools were dosed, and a later legend 
t *ven relates that the Emperor burned the most furious of them, along 
with its library and its professors. In January ^ he caused the depo¬ 
sition of the Patriarch Germanus, who refused to condemn images, and m 
his place he had the Syncdlm Auastaaim elected, a man wholly devoted 
to the iconoclast doctrine. Thin caused fresh disturluincfci in the 'W 
Gregon r H refused to recognise the heretical Patriarch. Gregory 111, 
who succeeded in 731, retying on the Lombardy assumed an even bolder 
and more independent attitude. The Homan 3ynod of 731 solemnly 
excluded from the Church those whu opposed images. This wm to go 
too far. The Emperor, who now saw in Gregory merely a rebel, sent, 
un expedition to Italy with the task of reducing him to obedience; the 
Byzantine Jleet, however, was destroyed by a tempest in the Adriatic 
(73£). Ijeo HI was obliged to content himself with seizing the Petrine 
patrimonies within the limits of the Empire, with detaching from the 
Homan obedience and placing under the authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople the dioceses of Calabria, Sicily s C rete, and Illyricum, and 
with imposing fresh taxes on the Italian population.. 1 he breach be¬ 
tween the Empire and Italy seemed to be complete; in 73H Gregory III 
was to make a definite appeal to Charles MarleL 

Even outside the Empire orthodox red stance to the iconoclast policy 
was becoming apparent St John Damascene, a monk of the Laura of 
£t Sabas in Palestine, wrote between 72(i and 737 three treatises against 
“those who depreciate the holy images, 71 in which he stated dogmatically 
the principle* undcrKing the cult of icons, and did not hesitate to 
declare that “to legislate in ecclesiastical matters did nut pertain to th« 
Emperor ^ (fit' jSsuiXemv ecrrl vopa8$relv t§ MicXijQ-fu), Legend relates 
that Leo HI, to avenge himself on John, had him accused of treason t$ 
the Caltph, his master, who caused his right hand to be cut oft, and it adds 
that tiie next night, by the intercession of the Bitted Virgin, the hand 
was miraculously restored to the mutdated arm, that it might continue 
its glorious labours in defence of orthodoxy. 

In reality, (fespite certain iiarsh acts, dictated for the most part by 
political necessity, it teems plain that tlie edict of 786 was enforced w r ith 
1 Cf T VuL n, Chapter via a. 
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great moderation. Most of the churches and tlie Rdnwh • 
still, at the end of the reign, in undisturbed possession of the fn^> mi 
mos*« which adorned them.* Against pvsom there was 
pemcution. Even the cbpuntelcr Theophantf, who 
r-jtobaie “the impiom Leo,'" acknowledges that the deposed ta ^ 11 . ’ 

SZ -rithfa- t., hi. litrcdilary p»p.rly of IU»« •£ *» 
peacefully ended his days. If his writings were burnt by the Emperor 
£ders, himself was never, as legend dahns, subjected to 
violence. The* rising in Greece was suppressed with gratt oddness, only 
tl» two leaders being condemned to death. _Finidly, the P 

mulimted in 740 , inflicted no punishment on icouodule*. Nevcrtl elt. , 
when Leo died in 740, a serious struggle had been entered on, which w _ 
to become fatally embittered as much by the very heat oi the eomba 
anti the desperate resistance of the monks as by the formidable probl 
which it was soon to raise. In the H uarrel over images the real colhs on 
was between the authority of the Emperor in religious matter^"dthe 
desire of the Church to free heredf from the tutelage ot the State. 1 
became unmistakable when Constantine V succeeded his father. 

n. 

Constantine V (740-775) has been fiercely attacked by th» 
dole party. They sumamed him “die Stable-boy 
and “Coprenvmua” (named from dung), on account ot an unlucky 
accident which, they said, tied occurred at his christening. They 
accused him of nameless debaucheries, of vices against nature, and aLtr - 

liutcd ... -TV kind «f tata* *. *»*<* «**.*r£ 

deacon Stephen, “Satan raised up in bis stead a still more abandoned 
being, even as to Ahab succeeded Aliariah, and to Arehclaus Herod, 
more wicked than lie." In the eyes of Nicephoros ho outdid in cruelty 
those tyrants who have most tormented the human nice, hor Hies 
phimes tic is “a monster athirst for blood," “a ferocious beast, an 
« andean and bloodstained magician taking pleasure id evoking demons^ 
in a wort] "a man given up from childhood to all that is soul-d&i roying, 

ini (uualgam of all the vices, “ a precursor of Antichrist. 

k It would be childish to take these senseless calumnies literally, 
fact, if w e consider the events of his reign, Constantine V a ppears as an 
■able and energetic ruler, a great warrior and a great administrator, who 
left behind him a glorious and lusting reputation. He was the idol of 
the army, which long remembered him and many years niter his death 
was still'the determined champion of his life-work. He was, m tb «M< 
of die people, “ tlie victorious and prophetic Emperor, to whose tomb 
it, tfllj they crowded, in order to implore the dead Ciwsar to vuve ‘ 
city which ‘whs threatened by the Bulgare. And all believed the,reives 
to have seen the prince come forth from his tomb, mounted on his war- 
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bor&e and ready once more to lead out bis legions against the enemy, 
These are? not facts to be ligtilly passed over. Most certainly Con¬ 
stantine V was, even more than his father, autocratic, violent, passionate 
harsh, and often terrifying. But his reign, however disturbed by the 
quarrel concerning images, appears, none the leas, a great reign, io which 
religious policy ? as under Leo III, merely formed part of a mrali nmn_ 
important aehiev|pent. 

It must be added that the Early occurrences of the reign were by no 
means such as to incline the new prince to deal gently with his oppo¬ 
nents. In 741 the insurrection of his brother-in-law Artavasdu^ united 
the whole orthodox party against Constantine \. lie Emperor had 
just left Constantinople to open a campaign against the Arabs; while 
the ysurper was making an unlooked-for attack on him m Asia, treason 
in his rear was handing over the capital to his rival, the Patriarch Anna- 
tns ins himself declaring against Lied as suspected of heretical opinions,, 

A year and a half was needed to crush the rebel- Supported by Asia, 
which, with the exception of the Optician theme where Artavasdus had 
lieen strategus, ranged itself unanimously on the side of Constantine* 
the rightful Emperor defeated his competitor at [Sardis [May j 42) and 
at Modrirn ( August 742) and drove him back upon Constantinople* to 
which city he laid siege. On 2 November 742 it was taken bystorm. 
Artavasdus and his sons were blinded; the Patriarch Anustasius was 
ignominiously paraded, round the Hippodrome* mounted on an ass and 
exposed to the mockery of the crowd; ConsLtuiline* however, maintained 
him in the patriarchal dignity. But we may well conceive that the 
Emperor felt considerable rancour against his opponents* and con¬ 
tinually distrusted them after events which so plainly shewed the 
hatred home him by the supporters of images. 

Yet Constantine shewed no haste to enter upon his religious reforms. 
More pressing matters demanded hra attention. As with Leo ill* the 
security of the Empire formed his chief preoccupation, Profiting by 
the dissensions which shook the A mb Empire, he assumed the offensive 
in Syria (745), reconquered Cyprus (746), and made himself master of 
Theodtisiopilis and Mehtcne (751). Such was his military reputation 
that in 757 the Arabs retreated at the bare rumour of Ills approach.* 
To the end of the reign the liitidek were bridled without the necessity 
for any further personal intervention of Constantine. 

The Ridgars presented a more formidable danger to the Empire. In 
755 Constantine began a war against them which ended only with his 
life. In nine successive campaigns he inflicted such disastrous defeats 
on these barbarians, at Marcellae (759) and at Anchialus (762), that 
by 764 they were terror-stricken, mode no attempt at resistance* and 
accepted peace for a term of seven years (765). When in 772 the 
struggle was renewed, its results proved uot less favourable^ the Emperor, 
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having won the victory of Lithtworia, re-entered Constantinople in 
triumph. To tlie last day of his life, Constant me wrestled with the 
Bulgars, and if he did not succeed in destroying their kingdom, at least 
ha ^stored the prestige «f Byzantine arms in the Balkan Peninsula . 
Elsewhere he reprised the risings of Urn Slavs of Thrace and Ma«donm 
(758), and, after the example of Justinian IT, he deported part of itir 
tribes into Asia, to the Opsician theme (n(>2)- ^ 

P 

At horned!so, Constantine gloriously carried on the work of his 
fitting We liavc already bow hi continued anti completed the 

administrative and military organisation set on foot by Leo 111: he 
bestowed equal care on restoring the finances of the Empire, and Ins 
adversaries act-use hihi of having been a terrible and memltsiS exactor, 
tt hateful oppressor of the peasants, rigorously compelling the payment 
nf eonstantlv increasing taxes. In any case, at this cost was secured 
Ihe excellent condition in which he certainly left the imperial finances 
(Theophanes speaks uf the vast accumulation* which his son, on his 
death, found in the treasury). Also, despite the havoc am«d by the 
great pestilence of 747, the Empire was prosperous. The brilliancy oi 
the Court, the splendour of buildings—fur Constantine \ f while battling 
against images, encouraged the production of secular works of art in¬ 
tended to replace them—are a proof of this prosperity. And the 
Emperor, who from as early as 750 had shared the throne with his son 
Leo, and who in 768, in order to increase the stability of his house, had 
associated his four other sons in the imperial power with the titter of 
Caesar ami Xobilbsimus, might Hatter himself that he had secured the 
Isaurian dynasty unshakably in the imperial purple, aud restored to the 
Empire security, cohesion, and strength. 

Constantine V had no hesitation, in order to complete his work, in 

re-optming the religious struggle. . , 

TTie Emperor h^d received the education of a Byzantine prince: lie was 
therefore a theologian. He had composed sermons which he ordered to 
be read in churches; an important theological work, which the Patriarch 
Sieephorus mode it his business to refute, Iwd been published under ms 
i*name, and. he had bis own doctrine and his pereona] opinion on the 
tmivc problems which had been raised since 7S6. Not only was he, like 
e Lmj HI, the enemy of images, hut he condemned the mlUm of the Blessed 
Viririu and the fcainte, he considered prayers addressed to them useless, 
and punished those who begged for their intercession. All the wntern tell 
OS of tlie want of raped which the Emperor shewed to the llieotokos. 
all the authorities represent him as chmging the upholders of images 
Witn idolatry, and the Fathers of the Council of 758 congratulate him 

* Per dpteilH of th« Aral: aud Bulg*r wars, sue Chapters v(i), pp. 121-3, 
and vm M pp. 2GL-S. 
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on having saved the world by ridding it of idols. Further, he was 
deeply sensible of the jierils of monastic! *m. He reproached the monks 
with inculcating a spirit of detachment and of contempt of the world, 
with encouraging men to forsake their families and withdraw from the 
court and from official life to (ling themselves into the cloisters, ( Thus, 
as with Leo III, political considerations added weight to religious ones 
in Constantine Vg mind. But, mure passionate and fanatical than his 
father, he was to carry on the'struggle by different methods, with greater 
eagerness in propaganda, and with a more unyielding rfnd systematic 
' hitterness in the work of repression. " * 

Yet up tu 753 the Emperor confined himself to enforcing Leo HTs 
edicts in no very harsh spirit. At the most, it may be thought that be 
was preparing the ground for his future action when in 745 0 r 751 he 
removed to Thrace a number of Syrians and Armenians hostile to images*, 
and when in 747, after the pestilence, he practically re-peopled Constan¬ 
tinople with men not less devoted to his opinions. But he waited until 
bis poser had been consolidated by eleven years of glory and prosperity 
before resolving on any decisive step. Towards the end of 752 Constan¬ 
tine had made sure of the devotion of the army, and of the sympathy, 
or at least the acquiescence, of a large proportion of the secular clergy. 
The people of the capital had become very hostile to the monks. Finally, 
the patriarchal chair was vacant since the death of Anaatasius (752). 
’llic Empcmr convoked a Council to decide the question of image- 
worship; on 10 February 759 three hundred and thirty-eight bishops 
met in the palace of Hieriji on the Bosphorus. 

The Council intended to deal seriously with the task entrusted to it. 
Its labours were long and unemis, lasting without interruption from 
10 February to the cud of August 753. It does uot at all appear 
that the prelates in their deliberations were subjected to any pressure 
from the imperial authority. They in n D wise accepted all the opinions 
professed by Constantine V; they resolutely maintained the orthodox 
doctrine concerning the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints 
and anathematised all who should deny to Mary the title of Theotokos' 
But they solemnly condemned the worship of images “as a thin" hatefui 
and abominable"and declared that whoever persisted in adoring them.* 
whether layman or monk, “should be punished by the imperial Jaws as a 
tvlxil against the commandments nf God, mid an enemy of the dogma* 
«l the Fathers" And after havingescommunicated the most illustrious 
champions of the icons, and acclaimed in the persons of the Emperors 
“the saviours ui the world and the luminaries of orthodoxy," and linilcd 
in Constantine V “a thirteenth apostle " they separated. ' 

The decrees of the Council involved one serious consequence. Here¬ 
tofore tlie iconodules had only been proceeded against as contravening 
the imperial ordinances. They were, for the future, to be treated <w 
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heretic and rebels against the authority of the Church. By entrusting 
to the imperial power the task of carrying the canons into effect, the 
bishop* were putting a terrible weapon into Constantine's hands, and 
one specially fitted to stril#’-! at the priests and monk*. Any spiritual 
person refusing to support the dogma promulgated by the Council might, 
in fact, fx- condemned with pitiless rigour. 

Yet tlie Emperor, it would seem, was in no haste tt^inake use of the 
means put ftt his disposal. During the yeafs that followed the Council* 
two executions lit most are mentioned fin 762|. The sovereign appears to 
havo been bent rather on negotiating uitb his opponents in order to 
obtain their submission by gentle methods. Alsu, at this moment the 
Bulgarian war was absorbing bis whole attention. It was not Until peace 
bad been signed in 7fto„ and he realised the futility of bis controversy 
with the most famous of the monks that Constantine decided on crush¬ 
ing resistance by force. The cm of martyrs then set in. 

“In that year" (September 764 —September 7Go), writes Theoplmnes, 
u the Emperor mgwl niadlv nguinst all tliat feared God.” Hie oath to 
renounce images was imposed upon all s objects, and at the am bo of 
St. Sophia the Patriarch Constantine was forced to be the first to swear 
Lo abandon the w orship of the forbidden 14 idols.^ Thereu^HMi persecution 
was let loose throughout the Empire. At Constantinople all the still 
numerous images left in the churches were destroyed; the frescoes were 
blotted out, the mosaics broken, and the panels* on which figures of the 
Saints were painted, scraped bare. H All beauty," says a contemporary, 
“disappeared fniin the churches.* All writings in support of images were 
ordered to lie destroyed. Certain sacred building*, from which the relics 
were removed, were even secularised; the chinch of St Eupheiiiia 
became an arsenal, And everywhere a scheme of decoration secular in 
spirit took the place of the banished pictures. 

Measures no less harsh were taken against persons. The great officials 
and even the bishops, eagerly hunted down everyone guilty of concealing 
an image or of preserving a relic or amulet. The monk* especially were 
prt^cevded against with extreme violence. Constantine V seetna to have 
hod a jjeculiar hatred of them - “ he called their habit,” says ode authority, 
u the raiment of darkness, Hud thocie who wore it he called apjrrjfJtvtvrvi 
^tho&e who are no more to t>e spoken of}.” “ He set himself, sap another 
witness, “to destroy the monastic order entirely." The Fathers of the 
Ifiier Council of 7^7 recall with indignation “the tortures inflicted on 
pious men*" the arrests, imprisonments, blow*, exile, tearing out of eyes, 
branding of faces with red-hot icons, cutting off of uoscs and tongue*. 
The Emperor forbade his subjects to receive comm union from a monk; 
he strove to compel the religion* to lay aside their habit and go back to 
civil life. The property of convents was confiscated, the monasteries 
secularised and bestowed os fiefs on the princes favourites; some of 
them wens converted into barracks. The Emperor, to efiect the suppres- 
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sion of the monastic orders* templed at no expedient. There were tenor- 
striking execution*, such as Hint of St Stephen the Younger, Abbot of 
Mount St Auxentius, whom Constantine, after 'vainly attempting to 
bring him over to his side, allowed to be done to death hv the crowd in 
the streets of Constantinople (20 November 764), Scandalous nyd ridicu¬ 
lous exhibitions took place in the Hippodrome, where, amidst the hooting* 
of the crowd, monks were forced to file pint, each holding a woman by 
the hand. In the province^ the governors employed the same measures 
with equal seal, Michael Laehnnodraco, stmtegus of fee Thrncesians, 
assembled all the monks and nuns of his province in a square at Ephesus, 
giving them the choice between marriage and death. And the Emperor, 
writing to congratulate him, says: ** I have found a man after my own 
heart: you have carried out my wishes.'’ * 

11 ie monks stubbornly resisted the persecution. If, acting on the 
advice of their leaders, many left Constantinople to seek a refuge in the 
provinces, the leaders themselves, with courageous insolence, defied the 
Emperor to his face, uml, in spite of the edicts, carried on their propa¬ 
ganda even among those nearest to his person. This was conduct which 
Constantine V would not tolerate. On 25 August 765, nineteen great 
dignitaries were paraded in the Circus as guilty of high treason, and 
in particular, says Theophanes, of having kept up intercourse with 
SL Stephen and glorified his martyrdom. Several uf them were executed, 
others were blinded and exiled.’ Some days later the Patriarch Con¬ 
stantine was, in his turn, arrested as having shared in the plot, exiled 
to the Princes Islands, and superseded in the patriarchal chair. In the 
following year he was brought back to Constantinople, and, after long 
and ignominious tortures, was finally beheaded (15 August 767}. During 
the five or six years from 765 to 771 persecution raged furiously" 
so much so, that, as woa said by a con temporary, no doubt with some 
exaggeration, “Byzantium seemed emptied of the monastic order" 
anil * no trace of the accursed breed of monks was to bo found there." 

Without accepting literally all that chroniclers and hagiugrapher* 
have related, it is certain that the struggle gave occasion for deeds of 
indescribable violence and nameless acts of harshness mid cruelty ; hut 
it is certain also that several of the party of resistance, by Die provoca¬ 
tions they offered, drew down upon themselves the severity of those th 
power and let loose the brutal hostility of the populace, It roast also 
he remarked that, if there were some sensational condemnations, Lite 
capital executions were, taken altogether, somewhat rare. The harsh 
treatment and the punishments usual under Byzantine justice undoubtedly 
struck down numerous victims. The government was even more bent on 
making the monks ridiculous than on punishing them. And freriuentlv 
tried to rid itself of them by ban idling them or allowing them to dee 
Many of them crossed over to Italy, and the Emperor was well pleased 
to see them go to strengthen Byzantine influence in the West Many 
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jilsn gave wav. ** Wort over by flattery or promises or dignities/* writes 
the Patriarch Nicephoros, “ they Fomwure their faith, adopted lav drasi 
allowed their hair to grow, anck began to frequent the society of women " 
"Mauv/" says another authority, “ preferred the praise of men bo the 
praise of God T or even allowed themselves to be entangled by the 
pleasure! of the flesh/* On the other hand, in the province* many com¬ 
munities had resigned themselves to accept the decrees of the Council, 
and although in Constantinople itself many "monks still*] ived in hiding, 
Constantine V Slight on the whole flatter himself that he had overcome 
thePnppoueuts upon whom he had declared war. 

In Italy this victory had cost the Empire dear. We have seen, that 
from the beginning of the eighth century the people of the peninsula 
were becoming more aJd more alienated from Constantinople, At Rome, 
and in the duchy nf which it was the capital, the real sovereign was in 
fact the Pupe rather than the Emperorh Yet since in 74<J Gregory III 
had been succeeded by a Pope of Greek origin, Ziicliarias, relations 
between the Empire and its Western provinces had been less strained. 
Zacharias, at the time of the revolt of Artevasdus, had remained loyal 
to the cause of the legitimate sovereign, and during the subsequent 
years he had put hi* services at the disposal of the Empire, to be used, 
with some success, in checking the progress of the Lombards (71S and 
749). But when in 751 Aistulf obtained possession of Ravenna and the 
Exarchate, Zach&rhis/ successor, Stephen II, to soon induced to take up 
a different attitude. He saw the Lombards at the gates of Rome, and, 
confronted with this imminent danger, he found that the Emperor, to 
whom he made desperate appeals for help, only replied by charging him 
with a diplomatic mission to the Lombard king (who proved obdurate) 
and perhaps also to the King of the Franks, Pepin, whose military 
intervention in Italy, for the advantage of the Emperor, was hoped for 
at Constantinople. Did Stephen II, realising that no support whs to be 
expected from Die East, consider it wiser and more practical to recur to 
tile policy of Gregory III, and did he take the initiative in petitioning 
for other help? Or else, though the Emperor's mandatory in France, 
did he forget the mission entrusted to him, and, perhaps influenced by 
accounts received from Constantinople (the Conned nf Hicria Was at that 
v*ry moment condemning images) f allow himself to be tempted by 
Pepin's offers, and, treacherously abandoning the Byzantine cause, play 
fisr his own Inuid ? The question is a delicate one, and not easy of solii- 
tion. A first convention agreed to with Pepin at Fouthion (January 754} 
was, at the Assembly of ynierzy (Eiister 754), followed up by more 
precise engagements. The Frankish king recognised the right of the Fope 
to govern in his own name the territories of Rome and Ravenna, whereas, 
up to then, he had administered Rome in the name of the Emperor, 

1 See Y«L u, pp. %n~'232 and o7ti-aBO. 
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fiicHi of the monastic orders* scrupled at no expedient, There were terror- 
blinking executions, such as that of St Stephen the Younger, Abbot of 
Mount St Auxentius, whom Constantine, after vainly attempting to 
bring him over to his side, allowed to he done to death hv the crowd in 
the streets of Constantinople(30 November 764), Scandalous nyd ridicu¬ 
lous exhibitions took place in the Hippodrome, where, amidst the bootings 
of the crowd, monks were forced to file past, each holding a woman bv 
tile bond. In the provinces the governors employed the same measures 
with equal real, Midiael Ijachanudraco, strategics of (lie Tliracesians, 
assembled alt tlie monks and nuns of his province in a square at Eph^us, 
giving them tile choice between marriage and death. And the Emperor, 
writing to congratulate him, says: “ l have found a man after my own 
heart: you have carried out my wishes." * 

'file monks stubbornly resisted the persecution. If, acting on the 
ad rice ot their leaders, many left Constantinople to seek a refuge in the 
provinces, the leaders themselves, with courageous insolence, defied the 
Emperor to his ince, and, ill spite of the edicts, carried oil their propa¬ 
ganda even among those nearest to his person. This was conduct which 
Constantine V would not, tolerate. On 25 August 765, nineteen great 
dignitaries were paraded in the Circus as guilty of high treason, and 
in particular, say* Theophanos, of having kept up intercourse with 
st Stephen and glorified his martyrdom. Several of them were executed 
Other* were blinded nnd exiled. Some days later the Patriarch Con¬ 
stantine was, in Ins turn, nested as having shared in the plot, exiled 
to the Princes Islands, and superseded in the patriarchal chair. In the 
following year lie was brought back to Constantinople, and, after long 
and ignominious tortures, was finally beheaded (15 August 767). During 
the five or six yean from 76,5 to 771 persecution raged furiously, 
so much so, that, as was said bv a contemporary, no doubt with some 
exaggeration, “Byzantium seemed emptied of the monastic order" 
nnd “ no truce of the accursed breed of monks was to be found there " 
Without accepting literally all that chroniclers and hmnograpW 
Imvc related, it is certain that the struggle gave occasion f« r deeds or 
indea-ribable violence and nameless acta of liarwhuean and cruelty ; but 
it is certain also that several of the party of resistance, by the provoca¬ 
tions they offered, drew down upon themself the severity of those i7, 
power and let loose the brutal hostility of the popular It mu* also 
he remarked that, if there were some sensational condemnations, tlfe 
capital executions were, taken altogether, somewhat rare. The harsh 
treatment and the punishments usual under Byzantine justice undoubtedly 

™ *'T‘ nU T rt>[B ,^ Ctin * S - The govern men t was even more bent on 
making the monks rahenlous than on punishing them, and frequently 
tned to nd itself of them by banishing them nr allowing them h, sJ 
Many ot them crossed over to Italy, and the Emperor was well pleased 
to see them go to strengthen Hy am tine influence in the West Many 
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also gave way. “ \%'on over by flattery or promise* or dignities,’ 1 writes 
the Patriarch Nicephoros* ** they forswore their faith, adopted lay dreas, 
allowed their hair to grow-, aiK^ljegvui to frequent the society of women." 
tt Mi my f my* another authority* “preferred the praise of men to the 
praise of God, or even allowed themselves to be entangled by the 
pleasured of Lbe fleshy On the other hand, in the provinces many com¬ 
munities bad resigned themselves to accept the decrees of the Council* 
and although in Constantinople itself many‘monks sti U*1ivcd in hiding* 
Conshintine X Slight oil the w hole flatter himself that he had overcon] e 
tin? opponents upon whom he had declared war* 

In Italy this victory had cost the Empire dear* We have seen that 
from the beginning of the eighth century the people of the peninsula 
were becoming more afld more alienated from Constantinople. At Rome, 
and in the duchy of which it was the capital, the real sovereign was in 
fact the Pope rather than the EmperorVet since in 740 Gregory Hi 
* had been succeeded by n Pope of Greek origin, Zacharias f relations 
between tiie Empire and itis Western provinces hod been let* strained. 
Zadsariao* at the time of the revolt of Artavasdufl* had remained loyal 
to the cause of the legitimate ^sovereign, and during the subsequent 
years he hod put his services at the disposal of the Empire* to be used, 
with some success, in checking the progress of the Lombards (74S and 
749), Hut when in T51 Aistulf obtained possession of Ravenna and the 
Exar chate, Zacimrw* successor, Stephen II, was soon induced to take up 
it different attitude. He saw the Lombards at the gates of Rome* Lind, 
confronted with this imminent danger, lie found that the Emperor, to 
whom he mode desperate appeals for help* only replied by charging him 
with a diplomatic mission to the Lombard king (who proved obdurate) 
and perhaps also to the King of the Franks, Pepin, whose military 
intervention in Italy, for the advantage nf the Emperor, was hoped fur 
at Conn tan tinopk, Did Stephen 11, realising that no support was to be 
expected from the East, consider it wiser and more practical to recur to 
the policy of Gregory HI f and did he take the initiative in petitioning 
for other help? Or else, though the Emperor^ mandatory in France, 
did he forget the mission entrusted to him, and, perhaps influenced by 
accounts received from Constantinople (the Council of Hicria was at that 
vary moment condemning images), allow himself to 1>e tempted by 
Pepin's offers, and* treacherously abandoning the Byzantine cause, play 
Iwr his own liandi 1 The question is a delicate one, and nut easy of solu^ 
tioti. A first convention agreed to with Pepin at Fontliion (January 754) 
was 5 at the Assembly of Quierzy (Easter 754), followed up by more 
precise engageiiien lx The Frankish king recognised the right of the Pope 
to govern in his own name the territories of Rome and Ravenna, wbercaa, 
up to then, he had administered Home in the name of the Emperor, 

1 See VoL «* pp £31-232 and ffEkdtiU* 
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and when Pepin hud reconquered them from the lombards, he did in 
fact solemnly bind them over to Stephen II (754)*. 

It was not till 756 that the real meaning of the Frankish kind's 
intervention was understood at Constantinople, when, on the occasion 
<>J his second expedition to Italy, Pepin declared to the Ambassador* of 
Loustautine \ that he had undertaken the campaign in no wjsi to sene 
the imperial interest, buL on the invitation of the Pope. The Frankish 
kings language swept awrty the last illusions of the Greeks. They 
understood that Italy was lost to them, And that the ^breach between 
Rome and Constantinople was final. ® 

Hie Emperor had no other thought henceforth than to punish one 
in whom lee could only see a disloyal and treacherous suhjoet, unlawfully 
usurping dominion over lands which belonged fo his master. On the 
one hand, from 756 to 774 he did his utmost to break off the alliance 
betw een Pepin and the Papacy, and to induce the Frankish king to for¬ 
sake his protege; but in this he met with no success. On the other hand, 
he nought by every means to create difficulties for the Roman Pontiffs 
IN Hie peninsula. His emissaries set themselves to rouse resistance to the 
Pope, a t Ravenna and elsewhere, among all w ho w ere still loyal to the 
tnipt-riul authority. In 759 Constantine V joined forces with Desi fieri us 
King of the Lombards, for the re-conquest of Italy and a joint attempt 
b> recover Otranto. And, in fact, in 760 a fleet of three- hundred sail 
left Constantinople to reinforce the Greek squadron from Sicily, ami to 
make preparations for a landing. All these attempts were to prove use- 
■ 1 f 4 t harlemagtie, making a fresh intervention m ItaJv, 

ai inexed the Lombard kingdom, he solemnly at St Peter’s confirmed, 
perlmp even ^creased the donation of Popin’. The Evantina had 
red. Italy, retaining nothing but Venice and a Few places in the south 
"12* ^.T^. Agam, too, the Synod of the Uteran (769), by 
SSk? opponents of images, had completed the religious 
separation between Home and the Fast. When in 781 Pope Hadrian 
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from without. When on 14 September 775 the old Emperor died, he left 
tlie Empire profoundly disturbed by internal disputes; under Constantine 
V a yutxx^vjrs the disadvantage of tills state of discontent and agitation, 
and of bin uvcr-eoneeiitiYLti^i on religious questions, were soon to become 
evident, 

i 

in. 

Constantine V before his death had rlravfn from bis son and successor 
a promise to dfcry on his policy* Leo IV, surnained the Cbazar, during 
hi? short reign (775-789) exerted himseflf to this end. Abroad he re- 
Btltued, not ingloriutisly* the struggle with the Arabs; in 778 an army of 
10Q*OUO men invaded Northern Syria* besieged Germanicea, and won a 
brill inn t victory over tife M usul man s. Th e Em poror gave no le^s attention 
to the affairs of Italy ; lie welcomed to CoiLStnritinupIe Adelehis* son of 
Dosiderius* the Lombard king dethrone! by Charlemagne, and in concert 
with him and with the Duke of BenevemtOi Arichis, he meditated an 
intervention in the peninsula. At home* however, in spite of hi£ attach- 
inent to the iconoclast doctrine*, he judged it prudent at first to shew 
himself Jess hostile to images and to the monks. He dreaded* not without 
reason* the intrigues of the Caesars* his brothers, one of whom he w as in 
the end forced to banish to Cheraou; he was anxious,, feeling himself in 
bad health, to give stability to the throne of his young son Constantine,, 
whom at the Latter festival of 77t! he had solemnly admitted to a 
share in the imperial dignity; and* finally, he was much under the in¬ 
fluence of his wife Irene, an Athenian by origin, who was secretly devoted 
to the party of the monks. Leo f V, however, ended by ijecomirig tired 
of his policy of tolerance. Towards the End of his reign ( April 7SO) per¬ 
secution set in afresh: executions took place even in the circle round the 
Emperor; certain churches, besides, were despoiled of their treasures* 
and this relapse of the sovereign into i4 bis hidden malignity m Theo- 
pbaaes expresses it, might have led to consequences of some gravity, but. 
fur the death of the Emperor on S September 780* leaving the throne 
to a child of ten, his son Constantine* and the regency to his widow the 
Empress Irene, 

Irene was born in a province zealously attached tu the worship of 
image** and she was dev nut. There was thus no question where her 
sympathies lay- She had indeed towards the end of the preceding reign 
samewhat comprotniaed herself by her ieonodulc opinions; once at the 
head of affairs her first thought would be lo pot an end to a struggle 
which had lasted for more than half a century and of which many within 
the Empire were weary. But Irene was am bib'oils also* and keenly desirous 
of ruling: her whole Lite long she w m led by one dominating idea, a lust 
for power amounting to an obsession. In pursuit of this end she allowed 
no obstacle to stay her and no scruple to turn her aside. Proud and 
passionate, she cosily persuaded herself that she was the instrument tu 
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work out the Divine purposes, and, eonsequentlv, from the day that xht- 
amiinied the regency in her Ron's name, she worked with skill arid with 
tenacious resolution at the great task whuiice die expected the realimit ion 
of her vision. * 

In carrying out the projects suggested by her deration and in ful¬ 
filling the dreams of her ambition, Irene, however, found herstlf faced 
hv many difficulties. The Arabs renewed their incumons in 781; next 
year Michael 1-acnan odraco Was defeated at Dazinioii, and the Musulmans 
pushed on to Chrs+sopolis, opposite the capital* An inArrection broke 
out in Sicily (781), and in Macedonia and Greece the Slavs rose, fiut 
above alb many rival ambitious well? growing round the young Empress, 
and much opposition was shewing itself. The Caesars, her bruthei-sdn- 
kw, were secretly hostile tu her, and the memory of their father Con¬ 
stantine V drew many partisans to l heir side. The great offices of the 
government were all held by zealous iconoclasts. The army was still 
devoted to the policy of the late reign. Finally the Church, which was 
controlled by the Patriarch Paul, w its fall of the opponent* of images, 
and the canons of the Council of Hieria formed juirt of the law of the 
land. 

Irene contrived very skilfully to prepare her way. Some of her ad¬ 
versaries she overthrew, and other* she thrust on one side, A plot formed 
to raise her brothers-in-law to the throne wjis u^ed by her to compel 
them to enter the priesthood (Christmas 7HQ). She dismissed the old 
ppyronta of Constantine V from favour, and entrusted the government tu 
men at her devotion, especially to eunuchs of her household. One of them 
even became her chief minister: Stauracius, raised by Irenes geaxi graces 
to the dignity of Patrician and the functions of Lognthete of the Dramt*-, 
became the undisputed master of the Palace; for twenty yearn he was to 
follow the fortune* of his benefactress with unshaken loyalty* 

At can while, in order to have her hand* flee, Irene made peace with 
the Arabs (783); in the West she was draw ing nearer to the Papacy, and 
made request tu Charlemagne fur the hand of his daughter Kotrude fur 
the young Constantine YL Sicily vras paciliotL Stauracius subdued the 
Slav revolt. The Em press could give hersdf up completely to her reli¬ 
gious policy. 

From the very outset of her regency she haul introduced a syskfii 
of toleration such os bad been long unknown* Monks re-appeared in 
the capital, resuming their preaching and their religious propaganda; 
amends were made for the sacrilegious acts of the preceding year*; and 
the clevout party, filled with hope, ihriuked God for the unlookerl-for 
miracle, and hailed the approaching day w hen ** by the band of a 
widowed woman and an orphan child, impiety should be overthrown, 
and the Church set free from her long enslavement," 

A subtle intrigue before long placed the Patriarchate itself at the 
Empress' disposal. In 784 the Patriarch Paul abruptly resigned Ins 
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oflico. In his plwc Irfiu 1 procured the appointment of a man of her own, 
a layman, the imperial secretory Tinntfc The latter, on accepting, 
declared that it wn* time to put ail end to the strife which disturbed the 
Church, and to the schism which separated her from Rome; and while 
repudiating the decisions of the synod of 753 as tainted with illegality, 
he skilfully put forward the project of an Ecumenical Council which 
should restore peace and unity to the Christian worj^l. "I hr Empress 
wrote to this effect to Cope Had rian , who‘entered into her news, and 
with the support of these two valuable allies she summoned the prelates 
of thristeudom to Constantinople for the spring of 78fi. 

But Irene had been too precipitate. She had not reckoned with the 
hostilitv of the army and even ol some of the Eastern bishops. (Ju the 
opening of the Council (17 August 7H6) in the church of the Holy' 
Apostles, the soldiers of the guard disturbed the gathering by a noisy 
demonstration and dispersed the orthodox. Irene herself, who was pre¬ 
sent at the ceremony, escaped with some difficulty from the infuriated 
zealots. The whole of her work had to be begun over again. Some of 
the provincial troops were dexterously won over; then a pretext was 
found for removing from the capital and disbanding such regiments of 
the guard as were ill-disposed. Finally, the Council was convoked at 
Nicaea in Bithynia; it was opened in the presence of the pnpal legates 
on 21 September 787. This was the seventh Ecumenical Council 

Three hundred and fifty bishops were present, surrounded by a fervent 
crowd of monks and igumens. The assembly found a month sufficient for 
the decision of all the questions before it. The worship of images was 
restored, with the single restriction that adoration (Xarpeia) should not 
be claimed for them, but only veneration {-n-pinrirw^a-iv); the doctrine 
concerning images was established on dogmatic foundations; finally, 
under the in Hue nee of Pinto, Abbot of Sukkudion, ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline and Christian elides were restored in all tlieir strictness, and u 
strong breeze of asceticism pervaded the whole Byzantine world. The 
victorious monks had even higher aims in view; from this time Plato 
and his nephew, the famous Theodore of Studion, dreamed of claiming 
for the Church absolute independence of the State, end denied to the 
Emperor the right to intermeddle with anything involving dogma or 
religion. This was before long to produce fresh conflicts graver and of 
higher importance than tliat which had arisen out of the question of 
iflinges. 

In November 787 the Fathers of the Church betook themselves to 
Constantinople, anil in a solemn sitting held in the Magnaura palace 
the Empress signed with her own hand the canons restoring the belief* 
whicl^she loved. And the devout party, proud of such a sovereign, hailed 
her iimgiiiloquently as the “Christ-supporting Empress whose govern¬ 
ment, like her name, is n symbol of peace" <xp«rro£ii ( s« EUpipnj, 
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Irate's ambition was very soon to disturb the peace which was still 
insecure, Constantine VI was growing up; he was in his eighteenth 
year. Between a son who wished to govern and a mother with a passion 
for supreme power a struggle was inevitable. <To safeguard her work, not 
less than to retain her authority, Irene was to shrink from nothing, not 
even from crime. 

Formerly, at # the outset of the reign, she had, ns a malter of policy, 
negotiated a marriage for her son with Charlemagne's daughter. She now 
from policy broke it o(f T no doubt considering the Frankish alliance less 
necessary to her after the Count!] of Nicaea, but* above all, dreading Test 
the mighty King Charles should prove a support to his son-in-law 
against her. She forced another marriage upon Constantine (788) with a 
young Puphlagoniftn, named Maria, from whom she knew she had nothing 
to fear. Besides this, acting in concert with her minister Staumcins. the 
Empress kept her son altogether in the background, lint Constantine VI 
in the end grew tired of this state of pupilage and conspired against the 
all-powerful eunuch (January 190), Things fell out ill with him. The 
conspirators were arrested, tortured, and banished; the young Einjjeror 
himself was flogged like an unruly boy and put under arrest in his 
apartments, ’And Irene, counting herself sure of victory, and intoxicated, 
besides, with the flatteries of her dependents, required of the army an 
oath that, so long as she lived, her sou should never be recognised as 
Emperor, while in official proclamations she caused her name to be placed 
before that of Constantine* 

She was running great risks. I he army, still devoted to the memory 
of Constantine V. was further in very ill humour at the checks which it 
had met with through Irene's foreign policy. The Arab war, renewed by 
the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid (September 78G) t had been disastrous both 
by land and sta. la Europe the imperial troops had I seen beaten by the 
Bulgaxs (TflS), In Italy the breach with the Franks had ltd to & disaster, 
A strong force, sent to Lhe peninsula to restore the Lombard prince, 
Adelchis, had been completely defeated, and its commander slain (788) 
The troop attributed th> >e failures to the weakness of a woman's govern¬ 
ment The regiments in Asia, therefore, mutinied (790), demanding the 
recognition of Cun* ton tine VI, and from the troop in Armenia the in¬ 
surrection spread to the other themes. Irene took the alarm and nlwliuatAl 
(December 790) Stauraciua and her other favourites fell with her, and 
Constantine VI, summoning round him the faithful counsellors of his 
grand father and hh father, took power into his own lumds. 

The young Emperor seeing to have had *<ome really valuable qualities. 
He was of au energetic temper and martial instincts; he boldly resumed 
the offensive against the Arabs (791-795) and against the Ru [gars f 791), 
Though the latter in 792 inflicted a serious defeat on him, he succeeded 
in 796 during afresh campaign hi restoring the reputation of his troop*. 
All this recommended him to the soldiers and the people Unfortunately 
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his character was unstable: he was devoid of lastingsuspicion or resentment. 
Barely a year after the fall of Irene, yielding to her pressing requests, he 
restored to her the title of Express and associated her in the supreme 
power. At the same time li* took back Stauraeiun as his chief minsster H 
Irene came Wk thirsting for vengeance and more eager than ever in 
pursuit df her ambitious designs She *pcnt five patient years working 
up her triumph, and with diabolical art bred successive quarrels between 
her sou and all who were attached to him, towering him in the eyes of 
the army, ttndfiPhaining him in the favour of the people, and finally ruin- ^ 
ing hiiii with the Church. 

At the very beginning she me d her newly regained influence to rouse 
Constantines suspicions against Alexius Musele, the general who had 
engineered the prvmffiikmmto of 790, succeeding so well that the Em¬ 
peror disgraced him and had him blinded* On learning this usage of 
their leader the legions in Armenia mutinied, and the Emperor was 
obliged to go in [icrson to crush the revolt (793). This he did with great 
hardiness^ thus alienating the hearts of the soldiers who were his best 
support At the same time, just as on the morrow of the Bulgur defeat 
[79%% the Caesar*, his uncles, again bestirred themselves. Irene persuaded 
her sou to put out the eyes of the eldest and to cut out the tongues of 
the four others, an act of cruelty which availed little, and made the prince 
extremely unpopular with the imiioclaihx Then, to excite public opinion 
against him, she devised a last expedient. 

Constantine VI had become enamoured of one of the Empress-mother s 
maids of honour, named Thcodote, and Irene had lent herself complai- 
sautly to this passion* She even counselled her son to put away his w ife 
in order to marry the girl—as bhe was well aware of the scandal which 
would follow. The Emperor lent a ready ear to this advice. In spite of the 
opposition of the Patriarch Taradus, who couragemifdy refused a demand 
to facilitate the divorce, he dismissed ^larin to a eminent and married 
Thcodote (September 795). There was a general outburst of indignation 
throughout the religious party at this adulterous connexion. The monks, 
especially those of the Sakkudion with Plato and Theodore at their bend, 
abounded in invective against the bigamous Emperor, the “new Ilerod, 
imd condemned the weakness of the Patriarch in tolerating this abomina- 
Bon + Irene surreptitiously encouraged their resistance. In vmu did Con¬ 
stantine VI flatter himself that, by courtesy nod calmness* he could allay 
die excitement of his opponents, even going so far as to pay a visit in 
person to the monks of the Sakkudion {796) and coolly replying to tht.ii 
insults 44 that he did not intend to make martyrs. At last, however, m 
the face of their uncompromising mood* he lost patience- He caused the 
monks of the Sakkudion to be arrested, beaten, imprisoned, and exiled. 
These severities only exasperated public opinion, which Irene turned to 
her own advantage. While the court woa at the baths of Frma, she 
worked up the plot which wns to restore her to power. It burst torth 
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IT July 797. The Emperor was arrested and imprisoned at the Palnee, 
in the Porphyry Chamber where he had been bora, and by hie mothers 
ordcix his eves were put out. He wits billowed, with hi:* wife I heodotts 
io end his days in peaceful obscurity. Irenes us Empress- 

The devout party were determined to see in this odious crime of a 
mother against her son nothing but the just punishment of an adulterous 
and persecuting Emperor, and traced the hand of Providence in iui 
event which brought hack to power the most pious Irene* the restorer 
of orthodoxy. She, quite unmoved, boldly seized up6n the govern¬ 
ment, and, as though intoxicated with her omnipotence and with me 
delight of having realised her dreams, did not hesitate—such a thing 
had never been seen fund never was to "be seen again in Constantinople— 
to assume, woman as f-hr waa, the title of Empeftir. Skilfully, too, she 
secured her authority mid maintained her popularity. She banished to 
Athens the Caesars, her brothers-in-law^ who were again conspiring (797), 
and a little later*he find the four younger blinded (799). To her friends the 
monks she gave tokens of favour* building new monasteries and richly en¬ 
dowing the famous convents of the ^akkudion in Bithvnia a!id the Studion 
in Constant]uople. In order to win over the people, she granted large 
remissions of* taxation, lowering the rust urns duties and the taxes on pro¬ 
visions. The delighted capital greeted its benefactress with acclamation!!. 
Meanwhile, secret intrigues were being woven around Lise Empress, 
now aged and in bad health. Irenes favourites, Stnurucius and Act ins, 
had dreams uf securing the throne for one of their relatives, there being 
now no legitimate heir. Anti for more than a year there raged round 
the irritated and suspicious Irene a heated and merciless struggle. 
Stauraehis was the first to die, in the middle of 800. While the By¬ 
zantine court wore itself out in these barren disputes, the Arab*, under 
the rule of Ha run ar-Ha-dild, again took the offensi ve and forced the 
Empire to pay them tribute (71)8), In the West, jjeiicc was signed with 
the Franks, Ben even to and I stria being ceded to them (798). Soon an 
event of graver importance took place. On £5 December 800 T in Peters 
at Rome^ Charlemagne restored the Empire of the West, a deep humilia¬ 
tion for the Byzantine monarchy which claimed to be the legitimate heir 
of the Human Caesar*. 

It is said that a sensational project was conceived in the hredns botfi 
of Charlemagne and Irene—that of n marriage which should join their 
two monarchies under uno sceptre, and restore, more fully than in tit 
Lime of Augustus, Constantine, or Justinian, the ancient unity of the orbit 
Romiunutr In spite of the dis Li net testimony of 'rhtiiphnne*, the storv 
lacks verisimilitude. Intrigue were, indeed, going on round tlie old 
Empress more eagerly than ever. Delivered from Ids rival ritainjiciua, 
Aetins wjls pushing bis advantage hotlv. Other great lords were 
apposing him, and the Logothete-Geneml, Sircphnms was utilising the 
comnion dissatisfaction for hli own ends. Hie iconoclasts also were 
secretly planning their revenge. On 81 October 802 the revolution broke 
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out. The palace was carried without difficulty, and Nicephorus pro- 
claimed Emperor* Irene* w'hn was absent at the Eleutherian Pa liter, 
was arrested there and brought back to the capital: she did nothing 
in her own defence. The freople, who were attached to her, openly 
shewed themselves hostile to the conspirators, and the coronation, at 
which tfife Patriarch Tarasius W1 HO scruple in officiating, was some¬ 
what stormy. Irene, “ like n wise woman, beloved of^rOilr &* * ca&- 
tcmpoiszy says, submitted to accomplished ‘facts, She was coital, first 
to the Princes Blands, and then, as she still seemed too near, to JjmIiOsl 
S h? died there soon afterwards (August 

Her contemporaries forgave everything, even her crimes, to the pious 
and orthodox sovereign, the restorer of image-worship. Theoplmnes, 
as well as Theodore of*Studion t overwhelm with praise and flattery the 
blessed Irene, the new Helena, whose actions 14 shine like the stars. 11 In 
truth* this, famous sovereign was essentially a w unian-poIiticiau s ambitions 
and devout, carried away by her passion for empire even into crime, one 
who did more injury than .service to the interests of the monarchy, By 
her too exclusive absorption in the w r nrk of restoring images, she weakened 
the Empire without and left it shrunken territorially and shaken morally. 
By the exaggerated deference which she shewed to the Chinch, by the 
position which, thanks to her, that Church, with strength renewed by 
the struggle, assumed in I he Hvnintine community, by the power which 
the devout and monastic party under such leaders Theodore of Studion 
acquired as against the State, the imperial authority found itself seriously 
prejudiced The deep ilivisions left by the controversy over images pro¬ 
duced a dangerous state of discontent ami unrest; the defeated icono¬ 
clasts waited impatiently, looking far their revenge. Finally, by her 
intrigues and her crime, Irene had made a perilous return to the period 
of palace revolutions, which her glorious predecessors, the Isuurian 
Emperors, had brought to a close for nearly a century. 

And yet at the dawn of the ninth century' the Byzantine Empire still 
held & great place in the world. In the course of the eighth century, 
through the loss of Italy and the restoration of the Empire of the 
West, and also through the preponderance in the E* zantine I- Jiipire 
of its Asiatic provinces, that Empire became an essentially Oriental 
monarchy. And this development in a direction in which it had For 
jt # long time been tending, finally determined ih> destiny and the part 
it was to play. One of the greatest services rendered by the Isaurian 
Emperors had Itcen to put a period to the advance of Islam : the Empire 
was to be thenceforward t he champion of Europe against the infidel. 
In th^ same wav, os against barbarism, it was tn remain throughout the 
Enat of Europe the disseminator of the Christian Faith and the guardian 
of civilisation. 

Despite the bitterness of the quarrel over images, the Byzantine State 
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came forth from the ordeal with youth renewed, full of fervour and 
vigour. The Church, not only stronger but also purer for the conflict, 
had felt the need of a mom! reformation which should give her fresh life. 
Between TUT and SOfi, in the Studion moiwstray* the Abbot Theodore 
had dmwn up for his monks that famous rule which, with admirable 
feeling for practical administration,, combines manual work, prayer, and 
regard for iutclkctual development In lay society* taught and led by 
the preaching of Lhe monks*, we find a like stress laid on piety, chastity, 
and renunciation, No doubt among these devoted ifnd enthusiastic 
spirits a strange hardness in ay sometimes be noticed, and the facftf of 
the struggle occasionally generated in them a singular perversion of the 
moral .sense and a forgetfulness of the most elementary ideas of justice, 
to say nothing of a tendency to supers tit ion, JhTt these pious souls mid 
these holy women, of whom the eighth century offers so many examples, 
lent an unparalleled lustre to the Byzantine Church; and since for some 
years it was they who were the leaders of opinion t that Church drew 
from them and kept throughout the following century a force and a 
greatness never equalled. 

The opponents of images, on their side* have contributed no less to 
this splendour of Byzantine civilisation. Though making war upon 
icons* the Isamian Emperors were anything but Puritans, in place of 
the religious pictures which they destroyed they caused secular and even 
still-lift subjects to be portrayed in churches and palaces alike—scenes 
of the kind formerly affected by Alexandrine art, horse-races, hippodrome 
game,% landscapes with trees and birds* and also historical scenes depicting 
the great military events of the time. In the style of this Iconoclastic 
art* especially in its taste for the decorative,, there is a genuine return to 
antique traditions of the picturesque* mingled with influences derived 
from the Arab East. This was by no means all to be lost- The rena¬ 
scence of the tenth century owed more than is generally thought to 
these new tendencies of the Iconoclastic period. 

The same character is traceable in the thoroughly secular and oriental 
splendour with which the Byzantine court surrounded itself* in the 
lustre of its fetes, which were still almost pagan* such as the Brumal i a* 
in which traditions of antiquity were revived* in the taste for tmeurv 
shewn by private individuals and even by churchmen. With this ta.sfe 
for elegance and art there was a corresponding and very powerful intel¬ 
lectual advance. It will suffice to recall the names of George Syncellfts 
and Theophancs* of John Damascene and Theodore of Studion* of the 
Patriarchs Tarasins and Nicephoros, to notice the wide development 
given to education, and the breadth of mind and tolerance to ho met 
with among certain men of the day* in airier to realise tli&t here a|^o the 
Iconoclastic period had been far from iuirreiL Certainly the Empire in 
the ninth century had stLU many years to go through of disaster and 
anarchy. Vet from the government of the Isaurmn Emperors a new 
principle of life had sprung, which was to enrich the world for ever. 
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FRdltt NICEPHORUS I TO THE FALL OF 
* THE PHRYGIAN DYNASTY. 

L 

Tim religious policy of the Empress Irene, the concentrated and 
impassioned devotion which she brought to the task of restoring the 
cult of images, had produced, in the external affairs of the Empire no 
less than in its internal condition, results which were largely injurious. 
Her (mandat policy, and the considerable remissions of taxation which 
she had agreed to in the hope of assuring her popularity and of recom¬ 
mending herself to the Church, had had no better success. An onerous 
task was thus laid upon her successor. He had to remedy the penury 
of the exchequer, to restore order to a thoroughly disturbed State, by 
prudent administratimi to extinguish the memories of a bit ter and lengthy 
quarrel, and thus to quiet its last convulsive Leavings. 

Such was the end aimed at, it would seem* from the opening of his 
reign by the new Emperor Nicephoros I H\ I). From his opponents 
he has met with hardly better treatment than the great iconoclast 
sovereigns of the eighth century. Thcnphanea declarer " £ that on all 
occasions he acted not after God hut to be seen of men, 1 " and that in all 
his actions “he shamelessly violated the law, 1 * and he severely blames his 
“unmeasured love of money, 71 comparing him to H a new Ahu&, more 
covetous than Fhakrb and Midas-'" In reality, Nicephoros seems to have 
been a talented ruler, anxious to fulfil his duties as Emperor* a man 
of moderate temper and comparatively tolerant. He renounced the 
violent courses adopted by the Iconoclast Emperors, but lie was deter¬ 
mined to maintain the great work of reform which they had carried out, 
good financier—Ijefore his accession he had filled the high office of 
Logotljete-General—he desired to restore to the treasury the supplies of 
wliieh it stood in need, and in the very first year of hi5 reign he reimposed 
the greater part of the taxes imprudently abolished by Irene, until 
in 810 he had thought out a comprehensive ^heme of financial re¬ 
organisation, of which the must essential feature w r as the abrogation of 
the nyinerou-s fiscal exemptions enjoyed by Church property. A man 
very jealous of Ids aiithori tv—he bitterly reproaches his predecessors with 
having had no idea of the true methods of government—he would never 
tolerate the idea of any person being more powerful than himself, and 
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claimed to impose his will upon the Church a» well ns the State* Him 
adversaries the monks forgave nothing of aU this, and have depleted hini 
as a tyrant:, oppressive* cruel* hypocritical, and debauched, while it h also 
plain that, owing to the harshness of his financial measures, he wm highly 
unpopular* 41 Everybody,'" as one of his courtiers said to him., **exclaims 
against us, and if any misfortune happens to ns, there wifi tfc general 
rejoicing at mr pSLP Yet it would appear that Nicephoros, in diUk-ult 
times, possessed so sue of the* qualities which go to make a good Emperor. 

But passions were still so much heated that every thh^g offered master 
for strife. The monks wore outraged at the idea of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty Iseing liable to taxation and Church tenants subject to a poll-tax. 
They vehemently denied the right of the Emperor to interfere in religious 
matters. They even resisted the authority of thl Patriarch Nicephoros, 
who in 80S had succeeded Tarasius, Yet Nicephoros brought to his 
high office a fervent, zeal for the reform of the monasteries and the 
destruction of heresy, and thus would have seemed likely to lie accept¬ 
able to the monks of the Stud ion and their fiery Abbot Theodora But* 
before attaining to the patriarchate, Nicephoros had been a kvmun, and 
it was necessary to confer all thE grades of holy orders on him at the 
mme time. Consequently the Studite monks violently protested against 
his election. Rut ahovc ail the new Patriarch was, like the Emperor, a 
statesman of opportunist tendencies desirous of pacifying men's minds 
and of obliterating the traces of recent struggles. At the request of the 
Bas Ileus* he summoned a Synod to restore to his sacerdotal fujiction& the 
priest Joseph, who had formerly been excommunSeated for having solem¬ 
nised the marriage of the Emperor Constantine VI and Theodote. The 
assembly f despite the protests of Theodore of Studjon, complied with 
the Patriarch's wish* and even restored Joseph to the dignity of Grand 
Oeronnimii (807} H This was the origin of the long quarrel called the 
“MoecHau controversy w (from adulterer, whence the name 

Mocrhiani given to the supporters of Joseph's rehabilitation), 

T he monks of the Studiou resolutely withdrew from communion with 
the Patriarch, w We shall endure everything^ Theodore declared* 
^death itself* rather than resume communion with the Oecunoraiiy and 
his accomplices. As to the Patriarch, he makes us no answer, he refuses 
to hear us, he is, in everything, at the Emperor's orders, For uiy paft, 
I will not betray lire truth despite the threat of exile* despite the 
gleaming sword, despite the kindled fiiggote." And indeed the Emperor 
quickly became impatient of an opposition which disturbed the peace of 
the Church afresh, and which irritated him the niure keenly in that it 
claimed to subject the conduct and marriage uf an Emperor to canonical 
rules* Another Synod* held in 809, reiterated thendurc the lawfulness of 
(Constantine VTs espousals, declared that the Empcrora were above the 
law of the Church* and pronounced sentence of excommunication upon all 
gainsay era. The old Abbot Plato, Theodore of Studion, and his brother 
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Joseph, Archbishop oFThessalonira, were banished to the Princes Islands; 
the seven hundred monks of the Studion, who vehemently refused to go 
over to the side of the temporal power, were scattered* imprisoned, mnl- 
treated, driven into exile. ifrr two whole years persecution raged. The 
fact was, an Theodore of Stodion truly wrote, 11 it was no longer a mere 
question df ecclesiastical discipline that was nt stake* A breach has been 
made in faith and wands and in the Gospel itself/ Aqd in opposition 
to the Emperor's claim to set himself above the laws of the Church and 
to make his wiTl prevail, Theodore boldly appealed to Rome, and to 
sec ifre the liberty of the Eastern Church he invoked the judgment of the 
Pope, u the first of pastors/ as he wrote, “and our apostolic bead. 

Thus, despite the good intentions qf the Emperor and his Patriarch, 
passions flai'ed up afresh; and such waa the fanaticism of the devout 
party that they ignored the grave flangers threatening the Empire, and 
even looked upon the death of the Emperor, w r ho fell fighting against 
the Bulgars on the disastrous day of £5 July 811, as a just punishment 
from God upon their cruel foe. 

Michael I Rungohe (811-813) succeeded his father-in-law Nice¬ 
phoros, after the short reign of Stauracius, the son of the Late Emperor* 
He was a prince after the Church s heart, ‘‘pious and most orthodox," 1 
w rites Thcophoues; his chief anxiety was to repair all the injustices of 
the preceding reign, “on areount of which*” adds Thraphant^ “Nice- 
pharos Imd miserably perished/ 1 He recalled the Btuditea from exile, 
caused the Qeconnmus .Joseph to Ik condemntd anew, and at this cost 
succeeded in reofl ne tHng the monks with the Patriarch. He shewed 
himself a supporter of images, anxious lo come to on understanding 
with Rome, and firmly opposed to the iconoclasts, Such a policy, at a 
time when the Bulgarian war was raging and the terrible Ivhnn Krusn 
threatening Constantinople, was grossly imprudent The iconoclasts* 
indeed, were still strong in the capital, where Constantine V hod settled 
numerous colonists from the Eastland where the Paulicians,in particular* 
occupied an important place; besides which almo-t the whole ansiy hail 
remained faithful to the tuemon" of Lhe illustrious Emperors who hud 
formerly led it to victory. Thus Constantinople was in a state of tense 
excitement; plots were brewing against Michael; noisy demonstrations 
U*k place at the tomb of Constantine V* When in June 813 Michael I 
was defeated by the Bulgurs at Versinida, near Hadrinnaple, the icono¬ 
clasts considered the opportunity Favouimble for dethroning the Emperor. 
The army proclaimed one of it* general*, Leo the Armenian, Strategus 
of the Anatolies, begging him u to watch over the safety of the Stale, 
and to defend the Christian Empire/ On 11 July the usurper entered 
Constantinople. Ilis accession was to be the signal for a supreme effort 
to impose iconoclast ideas upon the Empire* 

The new Emperor, who wan of Eats tern origin, was, although secretly, 
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sin iconoclast at htart. Hut so great was the p^Hl from outside—-the 
Bulgars were besieging Constantinople—that he was lit hr>t obliged 
to clu&k his tendencies, and to *ign a wnfession of faith by whieh he 
pledged himself to defend the orthodox religion and the veneretion of 
the sacred icons- But when he hjjid inflicted a severe defeat on the 
hirlmiitmii at MfeenabHa (813) T and when the death (14 April 814) of 
the terrible Khp Kruni had led to the conclusion of a truce for thirty 
years with Ilia successor Oihurtag, Led no longer hesitated to rmrke his 
real feelings known. Drawing lib inspiration from tlfe same ideas as 
those on which the resolutions of Leo Ill had been bused* he declared 
that if the Christians were always beaten by the pagans, ^it is because 
they prostrate themselves before images* The Emperors who adored 
them,“ he proceeded* 14 have died in exile or in Battle- Only those who 
destroyed them have died on the throne an d been buried in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. It is their example that I shall follow ^ He there¬ 
fore ordered the learned John Hylilaa, suniamed the Grammarian, to 
collect the authorities favouring the conde in nation of images, and in 
particular to draw from the archives of the churches the acts of the 
Council of 753. On the other hand, he attempted to win over the 
Patriarch Nicephoros to hia views* and, with the hope of shaking the re¬ 
sistance of the party opposed to him, he summoned a conference at the 
imperial palace* where under his p red deucy orthodox and iconoclasts 
might hold a debate. The speech with which he opened the assembly 
was answered by tiourflgeoUB remonstrances from Theodore of Studion, 
«Church matters** he boldly declared, u are the province of priest* and 
doctors; the administration of secular things belongs to the Emperor. 
This is what the Apostle said: fc God ha* instituted in His Church in the 
hrst place the apostles, then prophets, then evangelist*, hut nowhere 
does he make mention of Emperors* It is to the former that it apper¬ 
tains to decide matters of dogma and faith. As for you, your duty is to 
obey them and not to usurp their place." Leo, exasperated, suddenly 
brought the assembly to a close, and next day a decree appeared for¬ 
bidding thenceforward the discussion of religions questions, fhe resist¬ 
ance of the opposition party only gathered strength. Lur my part, 
declared Theodore of Studion* ¥i I hail rather have my tongue cut out, 
than fail to bear testimony to our Faith and defend it with all my might 
by mv power of speech* What! are you to have full liberty to main¬ 
tain error, and are we to keep silence concerning the truth ! Tbit Ve 
will never do* We will uot give our tongue into captivity, no, not for 
an hour, and we will not deprive the faithful of the support of our 
woi-dsp* Did the Emperor dread the influence of the Studit.es t 1 At ail 
events he pretended to yield, and at the Christina* festival 814 be 
soles no iv did reverence to the icon* at St Sophia* BuL before long he 
took his resolve* 

In the month of March 815 the Patriarch Nicephoros was banished, 
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and ift his place was set up an official of the palace, Theodottis Cas&iteros, 
wholly devoted to the Emperor's policy. It wa£ iu vain that the monks 
of the Studion arranged solemn demonstrations in honour of the holy 
Images, and that on Palm Sunday 815 more than a thousand religious 
walked in profession round the monastery, each hearing an icon in his 
hands and singing the canticle/ 4 We venerate your sacred images, 0 blessed 
Saints/ Tlie Emperor retorted by convoking n Council at^5t Sophia (815), 
which confirmed the canons of the Synod of 753, proscribed images after 
its example, declaring that they were mere M idols/ and recommended 
** worship in spirit and in truths Nor dkf the assembly resist the temp¬ 
tation to cast parenthetic reproach on the memory nf Irene^ recalling the 
happy state nf the Church ts up to the tiny when the imperial sceptre 
had fallen from the hftnds of men into those of a woman* and when* 
through the folly of that woman, tlie Church of God was ruined*"" It 
was the controversy over images breaking out afresh. But while the 
earlier iconoclast movement had lasted more than half a century, tlie 
second was to endure barely twenty-five years (815—843). This time 
the enemies of icons were to find confronting them, particularly in the 
monks of the Studion, n resistance better organised* more rigorous, and 
more dangerous also. In its defence of images the Byzantine Church 
now really aspired to something beyond. She openly aimed at casting 
off the authority of the State and winning her freedom, and in order to 
secure her independence she did not hesitate to appeal to the Pope 
against the Emperor and, despite her former repugnance, to recognise 
the primacy of the Homan Church. This Ls the characteristic feature 
distinguishing the second phase of the great controversy. Between 
Church and Slate, then, there was waged at Constantinople much the 
same conflict which, in the West, took later on the form of the struggle 
over Investitures. 

However, Leo V at first tried mod crate methods. But the Studites 
were immovable, and the opportunists, fearful of seeing the struggle re¬ 
opened, lent their support to the uncompromising monks. Theodore 
of Studion was furnished (815) and his monks scattered, while against 
image* m well as their defenders persecution was let loose. *"The altars 
have been overthrown/ writes Theodore of Studion, “ and the temples 
ofrthe Lord laid waste; a lamentable sight it is to see the churches of 
God despoiled of their glory and disfigured. Among my brethren, some 
hdve had trial of cruel mock frigs and scourging^ others of chains and 
prison on a little bread and water, some have been condemned to exile, 
others reduced to live in the deserts anti i noun tains and in dens and eaves 
of the earth, others after receiving many stripes have gone hence to the 
Imrd martyrs. Some there ore who have been fastened in bucks 
and thrown by night into the sea.** 1 Again, he says, “'fhe holy vessels are 
melted down, the uacred vestments east to the flames, with the pictures 
and the books which contain any th ing euneertiing images. Inquisition is 
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mode, and questions put from house tn house, with threats and terrorism, 
so that no single picture may escape the heretics. He who must signalises 
himself hv his rage against Christ is judged worthy of the most honour. 

But for those who resist—scourges, chains prison, the tortures of 
famine, exile, death. They have only one thought—to compel everyone 
to yield. The persecution we endure is beyond any persecutiliii liy the 
barbarians." f , 

Frum his distant exile, Theodore, without truce or intermission, 
valiantly encouraged the resistance. “Are we to yield, Le wrote, “are we 
to keep and out of fear give obedience to men rnid not to God ? 

No, uever. Until a door is opeued unto us by the Lord, we shall not 
cease to fulfil our duty us much as in us lies." He renewed and repeated, 
therefore, the letters nod exhortations which he addressed to Pope 
Paschal, appealing for justice and help: “Listen to us, 0 Apostolic 
Head, diarged by God w ith the guidance of Christ’s sheep, porter of the 
heavenly kingdom, rock of the Faith on which U built the Catholic . 
Church, for you are Peter, yon are the successor of Peter, whose throne 
you honourably fill.” The Pope, with no great success, attempted to 
intervene, and tlie struggle went on, becoming ever mure embittered. 

In the face of the Emperor’s severities many ended by giving way. 
“Nearly all spirits quail,” writes Theodore of Studion himself, “and give 
attestations of heresy to the impious: Among the bishops, those of 
Smyrna and Ulierson have fallen; among abbots, those of Chrysopolis, 
of Dios, mid of Chora, with nearly all those of the capital.” Leo the 
Armenian seemed to have won the day. 

But his fall was at hand. Even in his own circle plots were batching 
against him, and one of his old companions in arms, Michael the 
Stammerer, Count of thcExcubitors, wjis at the head ul the conspirators. 

Leo V had him arrested, and to save him his friends hazarded a bold 
stroke. On 25 Decern her 830, while the Emperor was attending the 
morning olfiee of the Nativity, mingling, as was his custom, his voice 
with those of the choristers, the plotters, whu had contrived to slip in 
amnng the congregation, struck him down at the foot of the altar. 
Michael, instantly set at liberty, was proclaimed, and, while his feet were 
still loaded with fetters, was seated on the imperial throne. W ith him 
began the Phrygian dynasty (Michael was a native of Amoriutn), which 
tor three generations, from 820 to HtiT, was to rule the Empire. 

The new sovereign (820—823) was, it would appear, somewhat in¬ 
different hi religious matters. “ I have not come,” he said to the former 
Patriarch Nictplionis, “ to introduce innovations in matters of faith and 
dogma, nor to question or overthrow what is fixed by tradition And has 
gained acceptance. Let every man, then, do as seems him good and 
right; he shall have no vexation to undergo, and no penalty tu fear.” 
lie began, therefore, by recalling the exiles; he set at liberty the victims 
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of the preceding reign, and fluttered himself that by assembling a con¬ 
ference, in which the orthodox and the iconoclasts should deliberate 
together over the question of ifiusges, he could bring them to an agree¬ 
ment and restore peace. Theodore of Studion, who had returned to 
Constantinople, flatly refused to enter into any relations with the 
heretics, and, fuithfnf to the doctrine which he had always maintained, 
he declared to the prince: “ There is no question hern of human and 
temporal thingsin which tings have power to judge ; but of divine and 
benjenly dogmas, which have been entrusted to those only to whom God 
has said: * Wliatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven.' Who lire they who have received this power? The Apostles 
and their successors, .is to emperor* and sovereigns, their part is to 
lend their support and approlialion to what has been decreed. No power 
has been granted them by God over the divine dogmas, and if they 
exercise such, it will not be lasting." 

The Emperor was ill-inclined to accept these ad monitions. He 
signified his pleasure by setting an the patriarchal throne, at the death 
of Theodutus CftAsitoras (SSI), not the former Patriarch Nicephurus, 
whose restoration the Studites demanded, but an avowed enemy of 
images, Anthony, Bishop of SyUacum, Much displeased also at the nego¬ 
tiations which liis opponents were carrying on with Home, he gave a 
very ill reception to the monk Methodius who brought him letters from 
Paschal I ; lie caused him to be scourged, and imprisoned him for more 
than eight yean* in a little island in the Gulf of Nicomedia. It is true 
that, when in 822 the formidable insurrection or Thomas broke out in 
Asia Minor, Michael thought it prudent to recall to Constantinople the 
monks, whom he had again banished from it; “it was by no means," 
say- the biographer of Theodore of Stud ion, “from any tenderness 
towards them, but in dread lest some should espuse the earn* of Thomas, 
who passed for a supporter of image-worship." But on the ending of the 
civil war by the defeat of the rebel (823), Michael thought himself in a 
position to act more vigorously. Convinced that it was above all the 
support of Rome whirh encouraged the uncompromising temper of his 
adversaries, he begun a ramspondence with the Emperor of the West, 
Ldhis the Pious, and, in ti curious letter of 824, denounced to him the 
abuses of image worship, and requested his intervention at [tome, in 
order to induce the Papacy to put an end to them. Under these con¬ 
ditions it became difficult for the defenders of icons to remain at 
Constantinople. Theodore of Studion withdrew to a convent in Bithvnia 
and died there in 82fi. The iconoclast policy was triumphant; but, 
faithfu| to the promises of toleration made on the morrow of his 
accession, Michael refrained from all violence against W» opponents: while 
personally constant to his resolve to render no worship to images, he left 
those who thought otherwise freedom to tiling to what seemed to them 
* the orthodox faith. 
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Theophilus, hi* son and successor (839-842), shewed more zeal in 
combating Leons. Sincerely pious, and delighting, like the true Byaantine 
prints he was, in theological discussions! of a systematic turn of mind, 
and obstinate to boot, it was not long 4x‘fora he caste to consider 
Michael Il'e politic tolerance inadequate, and, under the influence of his 
former tutor, John HytdaSy whom he raised to the patriarchal*thmne in 
832, he reaolvetfc to battle vigorously with the irojiudule party. Severe 
measures were ordered to prevent its propaganda and^to strike at its 
leaders; to han i>! j , especially fpitii Constant in opi e, the proscri lied pict urea, 
juid Lu punish any painter who dared to produce them. Once again terror 
reigned: convents were cl used, the prisons were tilled with victims, and 
some of the punishments inflicted were of extraordinary cruelty. 1 he two 
Palestinian monks, Theodore aud Theophanes, 1 PI 10 stand out, after the 
death of Theodore of Stud ion, as the Foremost champions of the icons, 
were first hnnished, then recalled to Constantinople, where the Emperor 
caused to be branded on theiT foreheads with red-Lot irons certain 
insulting verses which he had composed for the purpose. Ileuce the 
name of Graptoi, bestowed on them in lmgiographical writings, Lazarus* 
the planter of icons, was also imprisoned and barljarously tortured ; 
Theophilus ordered, it is said, that his hands sbuuld be burned with 
red-hot irons, Uthcr supporters of pictures were exiled. But the work 
of the iconoclast Emperor was ephemeral. Even in the pahice, the 
sympathies of the prince’s own circle were secretly with the forbidden 
images: the Empress Theodora and her uiutlier Thcoctiste hardly con¬ 
cealed their feelings And the Bari lefts was not unaware of it. He also 
realised that the whole Empire besides was weary of an interminable 
struggle leading to no result. It was vain for him to exact on his death¬ 
bed from his wife Theodora, w hom he left Regent, and frutn the minister* 
who were to assist her, a solemn oath tn make no change in his pulley, 
and not to disturb in his office the Patriarch John, who had been its chief 
inspirer (842), Rarely has a lust injunction been made mure utterly in 
vain. 

II. 

While the second phase of the quarrel of the images was thus develop¬ 
ing, events of grave importance were taking place within the Empire as 
well as without. 

Irene's crime against her son, by diverting the BuecesoioEi from the 
Isaumn dynasty, had re-opened the chapter of revolution^ The old 
Empress hail been overthrown by a plot; other con^jiLrucieb were con¬ 
stantly to disturb the reigns of her successors 

first in time(80ti) came the rising uf Bardanes Turcus, who, originally 
strategic of the Anatolies* had I*een planed by Nicephonus in supreme 
command of all the troops in cantonments in Asia Minor. Intoxicated 
by this great position anti by his popularity among the soldiers, Bardanes 
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proclaimed himself Emperor, But the insurrection was short-lived. The 
rebel leader, betrayed by his chief parti-vaici and unable to take Conston- 
tii tuple, threw up the game and entered the cloister. la 808 another 
plot was set on foot to pJhee on the throne the Patrician Amber* 
who held the high office of quaestor; in 810 there was an attempt to 
fiR&oxs irmfe the Emperor. Things were much worse after the death of 
Nicephoros. During the few months that his son Staoracius reigned 
(after escaping wounded from the defeat indicted by the Bulgurs on the 
Byjantines) unending intrigue went on ^ith the object of raising his 
brother-in-law, Michael Rangabe, to power, and the Patriarch Nice- 
phomB himself took part with the Emperors ministers in fomenting the 
revolution which dethroned him (October 811). I jess than two years 
afterwards, the disasters of the Bulgarian war, the discontent of the 
army after the defeat of Verbinicia, and the great danger threatening the 
Empire, canned the fall of Michael ; the soldiers proclaimed their general* 
I^eo the Armenian, Emperor. Entering Constantinople he seized upon 
supreme power (July 813), It has already t*eeu seen that, thus raised 
to the throne by an insurrection, Leo fell a victim tu plotters who assas¬ 
sinated him on Christmas morning 830. 

Under Michael II, there was, for two years, little or no improvement 
in the state of things; the Empire was convulsed by a terrible rivil war let 
loose by the insurrection of Thomas the Slavonian* an old brother-officer 
of the Emperor. Professing to be Constantine VI, the dethroned wm of 
Irene, Thomas had won over the whole iconodole partis proclaiming hint- 
self Its defender; he appealed to the lower classes, whose social claims 
he supported, and, in this almost revolutionary movement, he gathered 
round him all who were discontented. Finally, he had secured the sup¬ 
port uf the Arabs: the Caliph Mam Cm had recognised him as Emperor, 
and authorised the Patriarch of Antioch to crown him with all solemnity. 
Master of nearly the whole of Asia Minor, leader of an army of more 
than eighty thousand men, Thomas had now’ only to get possession of 
Constantinople. He succeeded in leading bis soldier* into Europe, and 
the fleet of the themes of the Aegean and of the Cibyrrhaeots being 
at his disposal* he attacked the capital by land and sea. A first attempt 
failed (December 851]— February 822), but in the spring of 833 Thomas 
returned to the charge, and reinforced by contingents supplied to him 
from the European provinces which were warmly in favour of images, he 
pushed on the siege throughout the year 822 wiLh so much rigour that 
the fall of Michael II seemed merely a question of days. Only the interven¬ 
tion uf the Bulgais saved the Emperor. In the spring of 828 the Khun 
Omurtag made a descent upon Thrace. Thomas had to bring himself to 
abandon Constantinople to go to meet this new enemy* by whom he wa* 
completely beaten. Some weeks later, having been defeated by the 
imperialist troop, he was compelled to throw himself into Areadiopolis, 
where he held out until the middle of October 823, In Asia Minor also, 
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where the troop of the Armenia? and Optician themes hiul remained 
uiLsIiutiflbtv loyal to the Emperor, the last attempt* at reals tan re were 
crushed. But the alarm had hern great? and if the defeat of Thomas' 
rising hail made the Phrygian tly nasty safe few lung years to come, on the 
other hand it is certain that the continual outbreak!*, coining one after 
another from 802, hail notably impaired the strength mid eebattoted the 
resources of the Empire. 

Tills was plainly to be seen in the disasters both in file East and in 
the West encountered by the foreign policy nf the State* 

From the early days of his reign Nicephoros had made efforts to come 
to a settlement of the Italian question with Charlemagne, and the treaty 
of 803, which left to the Eastern Empire Venice, the Dalmatian coast, 
Naples, Calabria, and Sicily* abandoned, per ctmtra f la brio* the interior of 
Dalmatia* the Exarchate nf Ravenna, the Pentapolis, and Home to the 
Pranks. But, as Constantinople refused to recognise the Emperor of the 
West, it was nut long before hostilities broke mat afresh, and Frankish 
intrigues in the Venetian lagoons decided Nicephoros on tuking energetic 
steps, A Greek fleet appeared at the head of the Adriatic (807) without, 
however* enabling the Byzantines to hinder Pepin, the young Frankish 
King nf Italy, from taking, after ft long siege, the islands of the lagoon 
(810). Negotiations were therefore reopened with Aix-In-OiapeUe, and 
the treaty of 812, while restoring Venice Lo the Eastern Empire arid in 
other respects renewing the convention of 808, provided for the recogni¬ 
tion by Coiistantiuople, although reluctant, of Charlemagne's imperial 
title. Thus the Greeks accepted the events of 754 and renounced their 
historic rights to Italy; thus, as Charlemagne wrote, the Western Roman 
Empire officially took its place side by side with the Eastern Empire; 
thus, as Einhard expressed it, every occasion of stumbling was defini¬ 
tively removed between them. But fur Constantinople it was a deep 
humiliation to have been forced to recognise even inomentariiv, even 
with the secret intention of withdrawing the concession* the event which, 
on Christmas Day 800, had taken place in St Peter's at [Come, 

Still heavier blows fell upon the Empire in the East. The resolution 
arrived at by Nicephoros, immediately upon his accession, to refuse the 
tribute which Irene had been furetd to pay to the Arabs, had renewed 
the war between the Empire anil the powerful Caliphs of the Abbarid 
dynasty. It proved disastrous to the Byzantines, at least for the first ten 
years; fro eh 814 to 829, however* internal disturbances in the Moham¬ 
medan world restored to the Greeks some degree of tranquillity in Asia. 
But elsewhere the Mosul mans gained alarming advantages. In Sag 
sonic Arabs, who had been driven from Spain, seized upon Cre^e* and 
founded the stronghold of Chanclax, All the efforts of the Byzantines in 
the reign of Michael II to re-conquer the bland proved unek, and the 
Mussulman curaairs, masters of so excellent a strategic position ? were to 
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become, for n century and n bolf, tbfl terror of the Eastern MediterninesD. 
About the same time, the rising of Euphemius in Sicily had consequences 
no loss serious for (mstantinnpie. In SiiT the rebel colled the Muaii lnuui fl 
of Africa to bis help, and ti*t Aghlabid Emir, Ziyadatallah,landed in the 
island- 'Ilif Arabs were not to evacuate it before the end of the eleventh 
century.* It is true that they failed at first liefore Syracuse, but then the 
tirops despatched from Constantinople were completely defeated at Mineo 
(830), and sioon after that the great town of Palermo fell into the hands 
of the infidels fltSl), And if more than a quarter of a century, up to 859, , 

wt« still needed to complete the conquest of Sicily, yet the Arabs, from 
this time onward, held in Western waters a position analogous to that 
which the possession of Crete gave them iu the East, and were soon from 
thence to menace Southern Italy 1 . 

The war which hail been waged against the Empire,during the early 
years of the ninth century, by Kruin, the Khan of Bulgaria, ran on even 
mure terrible course. let look’ by the imprudent offensive of Nicephoros, 
it was marked by sanguinary disaster. In H0& Sanlica fell into the hands of 
the Bulgurs, and its garrison was massacred. In SI l the great expedition 
which Nieephorus led into Bulgaria came to an end in the Balkan passes 
with a severe defeat, in which the Byzantine ariny, surrounded ou all 
sides, was cut to pieces, and the Emperor himself slain. Thereupon Krtim 
committed frightful ravages in Thrace and Macedonia, and Mtdttel I, 
attempting to check him, was completely defeated at Versinicia near 
Iludriaiioplc (June 818). Even Constantinople was threatened* Kruin 
appeared under the walls of the capita], which woo saved by the energy 
of Leu V, though the surrounding districts were fearfully wasted by the 
exasperated Bulgarian prince, Hadmaople fell into his hands; but Leo's 
victory at MesembrU ( Autumn 818) restored the fortunes of the Empire, 
and the death of Kruin (April 814) just as he whs preparing a fresh on¬ 
slaught upon Constantinople, sufficed to reassure the Byzantines. Shortly 
afterwards a peace for thirty years was concluded between the Empire 
and the new ruler of Bulgaria, Onmrtag: the frontier ot Thrace, dividing 
the two states, was now marked by e line of fortifications running from 
Deceit us to Makrolivada, between Hadnanople and Philippopolis, Hie 
fact was that the Bulgur* had, at that moment, more pressing anxieties 
oft their western frontier; the Frankish threat was sufficiently engrossing 
to make them ready to live on good terms with the Byzantine Empire*. 

One hist incident had disturbed the reign of Nieephorus. In 807 the 
Slavs of the Pclopjuuosus had risen and laid siege to Patras. Legend 
relates that the town was miraculously saved by its patron. St Andrew 
the Apostle. At any rate, it scents that, after this outbreak, the Slav 
tribeywere com pel led to adopt more regular habits of life, lias dangerous 
to the security of the country. 

i Fur details of these events R£>e infrv, Chapter v, pp. 126-0, l&WL 

1 For detail* of tbsc evmits see in/faij Chapter ffflj JiJl 232-4. 
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Struggle mtk the Caliphs 


In fare of the difficulties which they hod hmi to overcome, the early 
Emperor* of the ninth century lutd nut been devoid of real merit, Nice¬ 
phoros wa_H an energetic and courageous* prince and a capable admlnis- 
tmtor* I*co \ was a skilful general* sulk-item* for the military defence of 
the Empire and for the solliu! organisation of justice, whose great quali¬ 
ties bis very enemies acknowledged. The Patriarch Xicephonffl said of 
him on the mcjnjw of his assassination; “The Empire has lost an 
impious prince, but a great defender of the public interest." The second 
sovereign of the Phrygian dynasty was no less remark ablt, and his reign 
(B3[Mi42) was marked by decided i i ij prove men t in the situation at home 
as well as abroad 

In the East, the Caliphate had for several years been greatly dis¬ 
turbed and weakened by the insurrection of BahJk and the communistic 
sect of the Khurmmites of w hich he was the leader. Theophihm, from the 
moment nf hi& accession p turned these couditi oils to good account* He 
entered into negotiations with the rebels, and gave a hearty welcome tu s 
those of them who, under the command of ThtHiphobus, a Persian officer, 
came (it is said, to the number of thirty thousand) to ask leave to serve 
m the imperial army (830), The w nr with the Arabs immediately broke 
out again. As lung as the Caliph Ma'mfm lived, it was marked by varying 
success, and the Emperor was more than once obliged to bring himself 
tu make overtures for peace. But after Mu’inuns death (833) he assumed 
the offensive more boldly. The campaign of B37 oil the Euphrates proved 
fortunate. Zapotra and Samosafa w ere taken, and Theophilus celebrated 
hk victory by a triumph*! entry into his capital. The following year, 
however, the Byzantines met with a serious defeat at Doziman, now 
Fukat, and A murium, the cradle of the royal house, was taken by the 
Mun olman a and sacked. The Emperor had to submit to negotiate and a 
truce wa^ signed (841). Fortunately the death of the Caliph MnTa&im, 
who was abradj meditating an attack on Constantinople (843 }, and a 
disaster suffered by the Arab fleet attempting the enterprise, caused a 
temporary cessation of the struggle 1 . 

About the same time the Byzantine Empire, through its diplomatic 
relations, was extending its influence and increasing its reputation. In 
833, at the request of the Khan of the Ch&zara, a Byzantine officer built 
at the mouth of the Don the fortress of SarfceL It was intended to pift- 
tect the district against the attacks of the Futzmaks* and especially of 
the Russians, who went beginning to threaten the shores of the Black 
Sea, and who for the first time sent ambassador* to Constantinople in 83ft, 

The Byzantine court was. besides, on good term* with the Western Eni- 
perors; in H39 TlLeophtlus applied to I.rOuis the Pious for his support in 
an attack on Syria or Egypt. Similar negotiations took place wi£h the 
Unmjyad Emirs of Cordova, at all times the enemies of the Abbasid 

1 Fur detiiils iWrs* Chapter v, pp. 120-yi. 
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Caliphs. Tlius from the shores of the Crimen to the limits of the West, 
Byzantine diplomacy, after ft long time of isolation, reti Limed ita earlier 
activity. * 

Hut it is especially on account of his home government that Tbeo- 
phi! us is still remembered. The chroniclers picture this prince much a* 
the Aral* tales represent Harm ar-Rashid, as a ruler ever anxious to 
render alrailute justice to all liis subjects* accessible tu every comer! 
willingly taking part in the life of the people in order to gam more 
accurate information! severe towards the guilty, and eager to redress all 
injustices. A good administrator* he applied himself to bringing the 
finances into order, and at his death left a large reserve; the financial 
prosperity enjoyed bv the Empire is proved mo&t clearly by the fact 
that the gold coins (to Mt f bezants) of Byzantium were current through¬ 
out the world 1 . 

Theophilus set himself with no less energy to secure the defensive 
organisation of the Empire, In Asia* besides the ancient 14 five themes" 
there were the new themes of Paphlugouia and Ohaldjtt, without reckon¬ 
ing the small military governments, or ctimnnr, of Seleucia* of GhflRMiimii, 
of Cappadocia^ and of Colonee, On the Black Sea* the free town of 
Oieraon was also made into a theme* in order to strengthen the defence 
against the Fatzinaks and the Russian.?. Finally, in the European ter- 
ritones where p from 81the Peloponnesus hail been constituted a separate 
theme, Theophilus created the themes of Theimloruea* of Cephulonia, and 
of Dyrrhachiuni* iii order to ward off the Bulgarian threat to Macedonia 
and the Arab danger in the Adriatic. Thus the military defence of the 
Empire wjts completed and perfected. 

Lastly, Theophilus WOK a great bidder, lie loved pomp ami splendour 
and all that might enhance the prestige of his throne. On two occasion*! 
in Siil and 8-37, he dazzled Constantinople bv the magnificence of lib 
triumphs. He added to the beauty of the imperial palace by wonderful 
buildings, in which he plainly sought to rival the glories of Baghdad. 
Around the new throne-room* the TricoHchuii r to which the Sigma terrace 
ltd, he raised numerous and sumptuous pavilions* glurious witli many- 
entuured marbles, and glittering with golden mosaics. 

Still further to emphasise the beauty of bis palace, he adorned it with 
admirable specimens of the goldsmith’s art. tn the great halt of the 
Magnaura was a plane-tree inode ot gold, shading the imperial throne, 
on the branches of which golden birds were perched; at the font of the 
throne were lions couchant of gold, and on either hand golden grilfili* 
stood sentinel; opposite was set up a golden organ* adorned with enamels 
anti precious stones. These masteqdeces of splendour and luxury were at 
the sijfie time marvels of mechanical skill On audience -days* when foreign 

1 On the financae of the Kmptro at this period cf. Bury"* Easter a Rmmu Empire 
(UtKi-SCT), Chapter vn, pp. 1210 «iq 
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Regency qf Theodora 


funki^tdors entered the IlejlIJ, the birds in the plants tree il LJitmid 
sang* the griffins ^d up on their pedestals, the linanit$ aruse, ! i-hrd the air 
with their tails,, and gave forth metallic ^ours. Ebcwhere, a great coffer 
of gold, the Pmtapvrgioii, served to hold Jhe imperial insignia and the 
crown jewels. Again, Theoplulus hail renewed the imperial wardrobe 
with unheard-of .splendour, the gala robe* worn cm days of ceremony by 
the Rasileus and the Augusta, the cloth of gold or gold-imibroide red 
garments which adorned the great dignitaries of the court when they 
walked in solemn procession. He also, at great cost, restefed the ramparts 
of Constantinople, All this Anveys a strong impression of wealth (ft i> 
estimated that Theophilub spent more than a million a Year on his build¬ 
ing operations), of magnificence, and of beauty. Certainly Theophilus was 
lack i ng i n several of t he 01i tstandi ng q uali ties o f a%tateaman; 1 1 is rel igi om 
policy was ill-judged, and his wans not always successful. Nevertheless* 
his reign is conspicuous as a time of unusual brilliancy, a proof of the 
moral and material revival of the Byzantine Empire towards the middle 
of the ninth century . 

rn. 

Theophilus at his death left the throne to a child of tender nge T Ids 
son Michael HI, wbo was not more than three or four years old* The 
Empress Theodora* therefore, assumed Lhe regency during the minority 
of the young sovereign, her coonsellurs being her uncle the Magister 
Manuel, and the Logothete Theoeti stoic They were religious men, secretly 
attached, as was the Basilissa herself, to icouodule principles, men of 
good sense also, who regarded with natural anxiety the long continu¬ 
ance of the religious strife and the serious consequences that it might 
have for the dynasty. The execution of the icouodule Theophobus the 
successful general T the Emperor’s own Brother-in-law, which Theophilus 
had ordered from his death-bed, looks like u recognition of the threaten¬ 
ing appearance of the situation., the champions of images waiting ouh for 
a leader to attempt a revolution. The Regents ministers, especially her 
brother Rirdas, who had great iutiuencc with her, strongly urged lier to 
hasten the restoration of orthodoxy. The Raailissn^ however, hesitated. 
She had been deeply attach^I to her husband and put great faith in the 
correctne&s of his political views, she was unwilling to consign his last in¬ 
structions to oblivion, and, finally, she was much concerned at the prospect 
of the anathema likely to be pronounced against the late Emperor if 
iconoelasm w ere condemned. Nearly a year was needed to overcome the 
Regent's scruple-. At last, however, lea ring for the throne of her son,, 
she came to a decision. 

It was of die first importance, if the restoration of images wag to be 
sueresskfnlly carried out, to get rid of the Patriarch John, a clever and 
formidable man, whose enemies had created for him a sinister reputation 
as a magician, and who was nicknamed Lekaiiunmniis* The prelate was 
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Fined restoration of image worship ( 843 ) 

therefore invited to sit on the council which had juit been convoked in 
tinier to restore image* to honour. John refused, and was consequently, 
not without some slight maltreatment, deposed and relegated to ft 
monastery, In his wty inslaUid the monk Methodius, in funner 
days su harshly persecuted Isy Michael II s hot whom Theophilus* bv ft 
dngulor ■caprice, bod admitted to intimacy on account of his scientific 
attainments. Highly favoured by Theodora, the new Patriarch assumed 
full control of the council which met in February 843, To please the 
Empress, the bishops hastened to except Theophihis from the cuiidemm- 
tidli directed against heretics* admitting without discussion the pious 
fraud which represented the Emperor as having* in his last moments, re¬ 
pented of his errors, Thanks to this compromise, the restoration of 
orthodoxy was Aceomfdidhfii without opposition. The pictures were 
solemnly rei us Luted in honour; the exiles and the proscribed were recalled 
and welcomed in triumph; the prisoners were set at liberty; the remains 
nf the martyrs who iiaddied in the struggle were brought buck in state to 
Constantinople; and anathemas fell upon the iuosL famous of the icono¬ 
clasts, Then, the work of the council having lieen accomplished, on the 
first Sunday in I vent (19 February 843) ft triumphal procession, headed 
by the EApRn bosetf, marched through the streets of the capital, from 
the church of the \ irgin in Hlachemae to Sophia* where the enthusi¬ 
astic people returned thanks to the Most High. In the evening* at the 
Sacred Palace* Theodora gave a great banquet, at which were assembled 
the prelates and confessors and those who had suffered for the cause. It 
was the festival of Orthodoxy* which fruin that time tile Greek Church 
has solemnly celebrated uu the first Sunday in Lent every" year, in com¬ 
memoration of the reinstatement nf images and of the blessed Theodora. 

Thus* after more than a centum- of strife, peace was at last restored 
to the Empire. But if, from the dogmatic standpoint, the; victory- of the 
IcuirotluJe [w±rty was complete, the C hurch, on the other hand* was forced 
to give up the tendency towards independence which some of her most 
illustrious champions hod shewn. One of the essenriol objects to which 
the policy of the Iconoclast Emperor* had been directed was Lhe reduction 
of the Church to entire dependence on the State. In spite of the protests 
of their opponents, w ho, from Gregory II and John Damascene down to 
the Fathers of the Council of 787 and Theodore of Stndion, had with one 
voice refused to the Emperor the right mi-pi Tri&rnuts \6yor 
it was this imperial policy which now proved victorious. H In the struggle," 
writes Harnack, “which for a century Lhe Byzantine Church maintained 
against the State, uot her religious constitution alone* but her liberty 
was at stake. On the first point, she was the victor; in the struggle for 
liberty, she yielded. 7 ' Thu^, in spite of the re-establishment of orthodoxy* 
the Sstudite party and the freedom fur which they had fought were de¬ 
feated* and the work uf the Iconoclast Emperors proved not to have been 
in vahn 
ch. n, 
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Persecution of the PauMcians 


ThtericnajB government, however, which lasted up to 856, turned, as 
might have beon expected, somewhat of n religious complex ion. Tlie 
TLmpres*, priding herself highly on having restored orthodoxy, held it no 
lew important to wage war upan heresy. Ffoin the end of the seventh 
century, the Paulirinns so called from the great respect which they pro¬ 
fessed fur the Apostle Paul, hud been spreading their doctrine* through 
Asia Minor, fro 114 Phry gia to Armenia, Their progress had been furthered 
by the patronage of the Iconoclast Emperors, and the Orthodox Church 
saw with great anxiety the growth of the indmmre and tfic spread of the 
propaganda of sectaries whom a lie characterised as Mumrhaeans. Tlfeo- 
phi! us, it is not exactly known why* had allowed himself to be persuaded 
into pel-seen ting them, and part of the heretical community had from 
that time sought refuge in Arab territory. ThetxTnm was only too happy 
to lie able in this point to continue her httsbandV policy. By her orders, 
the Paul ir Sails were called upon to choose between conversion and death, 
and, as they refusal to yield,, the imperial government set itself to break 
down their resistance. Blood was shed in torrents in the parts of Asia 
Minor where they were settled; it is said that one hundred thousand 
persons auftered death. The survivors, led by Chrbeas, one of their chiefs, 
went to ask shelter from the Emir of Melitene, and settling around Te- 
phrice, which became their main citadel, they soon made it clear to the 
Bjgantmes how ill-advised they had been in thrusting into the arms of 
the Musulrmins men who, up till then, had valiantly defended the fom- 
tierii of the Empire. It has been said with justice that the persecution 
of the Paulicians was “one of the greatest political disasters of the ninth 
century .* 1 

The pious ami which inspired the Regent suggested to her more for¬ 
tunate projects elsewhere. She initiated the great missionary enterprise 
through which, fcouie years later, the Gospel was tn be brought to the 
Cluizars, the Moravians, and the Biilgars, In Older to suhdue the ever 
restless Slav tribes of the Peloponnesus* she despatched thither the 
Stmtcgiifi Theoctistns Brycnnius | 8 t? 0 ) who, except in the Tflv^ctus 
region where tile Milengi and the tzerites kept their autonomy, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the imperial authority on a firm basis throughout 
the province, and in prewiring the way for the conversion of the Slavs. 
Filially, Theodora, by her sound financial administration, did no sjiuvll 
service to the state. Unfortunately, as is often the cose under feminine 
government, the imperial palace was a hive of intrigue. The Loguthcte 
Theoctistns, the Hegent T & chief minister,bad her entire favour, and against 
him her brother Bandas sought support from the young Emperor Michael, 
his nephew, who, as he grew up, shewed deplorable tendencies. BardaJ 
used his influence to embitter the resentment of the young prince against 
the I^ogothete, md id 856 a plot was concocted which ended m the 


1 Bury, Ubtory qf the Emterxi Human Empire ^ p, L70 d 
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mtwder of Thpoctistus. l 1 Sits was a blow* aimed full at Theodora* and 
thus she understood it. For two years more she lived in the palace, until 
in B5S she wn^ requested to withdraw' into a convent But her political 
cancer was already over. From the day after the assassination of Tlieoc- 
t is l us, Michael III had taken power into his own handa; Banian, up- 
painted Mngi&ter and Domestic of the Scholar, and ait last in BfiJt almost, 
admitted to a share in the Empire under the title of Cai^ar, was for ten 
years (856-866) to exercise supreme power in the name of his nephew, 

In spite of the sedulous care which his mother had bed owed on his 
education, Michael III , who was now about seventeen or eighteen years 
old T was a prince of the worst type. Without taking too literally all 
that has been related uT him by chronicler* ton much bent on excusing 
the murder which gave the throne to Basil the Macedonian, and there¬ 
fore disposed to blacken the character of his victim* it is certain that the 
behaviour of the miserable Emperor was calculated to scandalise both the 
court and the capital- lie cared for nothing but pleasure, hunting, 
riding* racing, wrestling of athletes; he delighted in driving a chariot on 
the palace rare-course and in shewing himself off before his intimates. 
He frequented the lowest society, was ever surrounded by charioteers, musi- 
cijm.% buffoons, and players; he spent part of his nights drinking (history 
has bestowed on him the surname of Michael the Drunkard); he amused 
himself and his uu worthy favourites with coarse and indecent jests, turning 
religion into ridicule, parodying the sacred rites, and iu his low and 
tasteless jests sparing neither the Patriarch nor the Empress-Mother, He 
wasted the money amassed by Ids parents iu ridiculous cicfmvagiiuces; 
public business was to him an unwelcome inBiction, a mere hindrance to 
his amusements, an interruption to his course of fully; iu fine, lie waa 
the natural prey of favourites for ever contending for bis good graces, 
and his court, where he ostentatiously displayed his mistress, Eudocia 
Ingerina, was the home of ceaseless intrigue. 

Bardos, who governed the Empire in the name of Michael III, was a 
man of another stomp. Keenly ambitious, greedy of power and wealth* 
little troubled with scruples nr morals, he was, despite bis rices* a man of 
unquestionable capacity. Even liis enemies have been unable to deny 
hie^great qualities A good administrator* he prided himself on his love 
of strict justice ami an his incorruptibility as u minister, and in this 
way he made himself highly popular. A man of great talents* he loved 
letters and was interested in scientific studies. Theophilus had ahead) 
appreciated Ule importance of restoring Constantinople to its intellectual 
pre-end hence in the Eastern world; he had been the patron of learned 
nicn, opd had heaped favours on the Patriarch John and on the great 
mathematician, Leo of Thcssaloidca. Bardas did more. To him is clue 
the honour of having founded the famous school of the Mngnaum, where 
he gathered the most illustrious teachers of the day + Its direction was 
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Intellectual revival under liardns 


put into the hands of Leo of ThessaloniciL, one of the greatest minds of 
the ninth century, whus® universal learning—he was equally versed in 
mathematic^ medicine, and philosophy --had gained for him among his 
cun temporaries the reputation of a wizartb and magician. Around him 
Wcre 0+ hcrs teaching geometry, astronomy, and philology, and to en¬ 
courage the zeal of the professors anil the eagerness of their pnpfl*. Iknljis 
used to pay frequent anil diligent visits to the school He counted other 
earned men among his intimates: Constantine, some years afterwards to 
become the apostle of the Rial's, and then teaching philosophy at the 
University; Photius, the must distinguished and brilliant intellect of the 
time os well as the man of most learning, who was shortly, bv the favour 
of the all-powerful minister, to attain Lhe patriarchal throne’of Constan¬ 
tinople, Under the influence of Bardns, a gn?nt wave of intellectual 
rovival was already pacing over the capital, presaging the renaissance of 
the tenth century, and already, by its secular and classical character, 
arousing the anxiety of the Church. It has been j ustly remarked that 
henceforward there was to be no more interruption, no further period of 
darkness breaking into the literary activities of the Byzantines, until the 
fall of Constantinople, and that one of the most valid claims tu glory of 
the Aiiiorian dynasty in the history of civilisation is undoubtedly the 
interest which the court then shewed in education and learning'. 

Baidas had slill another honour, that of successfully accomplishing, 
with the he]p of the Patriarch Photius, the great work of the cun re reion 
of the Slavs". Two men were the renowned Instruments in the work, 
Constantine, better known under his name in religion, Cyril, and his 
brother Methodius, “the Apostles of the Slava," as history still calls 
them to-day. Constantine, the younger of the two, after having been at 
first a professor at the University of Constantinople, bad, about 860 
successfully carried out a mission to Christianise tile Chassis; he was 
thus marked out for the work when, towards 8fJ3, Bostislav, Prince of 
Lreat Moravia, requested of the Bvzantine court that his people might 
bo instructed in the Christian faith. Li S6t Cyril and Methodius set 
out, anil they carried with them the means of assuring the success of 
their undertaking. Natives uf Thcssalonica, and thus quite familiar with 
the language end customs of the Slavs, who on all sides dwelt around that 
great Ureek city, the two missionaries well understood the necessitf of 
speaking to those whom they desired to convert in their own tohmie 
1 or their benefit, therefore, they translated the Gospel into a dialect 
akin to that spoken by the Moravians, and, in order to transcribe it 
they invented an alphabet from the Greek minuscule, the Glagolitic- 
M'ripL At the same time, Cyril and Methodius introduced into Moravia 
a Stay liturgy, they preached in the language, and did their utmost U= train 
a L 11 ' t it was that their success was achieved, and after their 


1 Bury, op. at. p. 435. 
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Conversion of Bulgaria to Orthodoxy 

fin-l stay in Moravia, Home herself expressed her approbation of the 
methods they hud employed in their undertaking (S68). It is true that 
later nn T owing to the opposition and intrigues of the German clergy, 
the work so magnificently bogun was quickly ruined. Rut nevertheless, 
the glory remained to Constantinople of having, at the same time ih^ 
^he brought the orthodox faith to the Slavs, created the alphabet and the 
liturgical language in use amongst them to-day. » 

The conversion of Bulgarin was another triumph for Constantinople. 
From the lirst thirty years of the ninth century, Christianity had begun 
to make its way among the Bulgurs, and im'pcritd policy’ watched its 
progress with interest, seeing in it a means of strengthening Ry nan tine 
influence in this barbarian kingdom. On his side. Tsar Boris, placed as he 
was between the Greek Umpire and that great Moravia which, at this very 
time, was accepting Christianity, realised that he could no longer remain 
pagan. But he hesitated lie tween the orthodoxy of Constantinople and 
the Roman faith olleretl hi m by Germany, whose ally he hnd become. Con¬ 
stantinople could not allow Bulgaria to come within the Western sphere 
of influence. A military expedition recalled the prince Lo discretion (863), 
and as his conversion, besides, was to be rewarded hr an increase of 
territory, he made his decision. lit asked to he baptised into the 
Orthodox Church, receiving the Christian name of Michael (864); and 
the Patriarch Photius, realising to the full the importance of the event, 
delightedly hailed the neophyte as * the fairest jewel of hU efforts.*’ 
Despite the resistance of the Bulgarian aristocracy, the Tsar compelled 
his people to adopt Christianity with him. But he was soon made 
uneasy by the apparent intention of Constantinople to keep him in too 
strict a dependence, and so turned towards Rome, requesting the Pope, 
Nicholas I, to set up the Latin rite in his kingdom. The Pope welcomed 
these advances, and Roman priests under the direction of Tormomra, 
began to labour in Bulgaria (866-867). This did nut suit Byzantine 
calculations; the imperial government had no intention of Wing its 
hold upon Bulgaria. In the council of 869 Koine was obliged to yield 
tu the protests of the Greeks; the Orthodox clergy were reinstated in 
Bulgarian territory, mid the Tsar hud to reconcile himself to re-entering 
the sphere of action of the Greek Empire, 

* 

IV. 

Hie government of Baltic had thus ton remarkable degree increased 
the prestige of tho Empire. Ik-yond the frontier* however, Arab successes 
provided tbe shadows in the picture. The piivuies of the Musidmans of 
Crete brought desolation tr> 11tr Aegean, and the great expedition which 
the Logpthete Theoetistus led against them in pt rsuii (848) had produced 
ik> better results than did tliE enterprise attempted against Egypt, despite 
the temporary timeeu achieved by the capture of Damiettji (853J. In 
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External dangers 


Sicily the infidels were proceeding successfully with the conquest of the 
Lshutd; Messina fol1 into their bauds in 843, and L^oiitini in H47 ; 
Castrogiesvan nt, the great By matin* ftirtres* in the middle of Skit;, 
yielded in 869, and the Greek expedition seat to reconquer the province 
i860) was completely foiled. In Asia, where the defection of the 
Pauli dans had been a heavy blow to the Empire, affairs prospered no 
better. It Ls true that, in 856, Petronas, brother of the Empress Theo¬ 
dora, made his way into the country of Sanuisata and A in Ida, and attacked 
Tephrice. But in 859 the ^yamtine army, commanded by the I^m- 
peror himself, was beaten before SamoRata, and not long afterwards ($il>) 
at Chonarium, near Ltazimou. In 866 Omar, the Emir of Melitcne, took 
Amis us. This time the Greeks braced themselves for a great effort, and 
the brilliant victory wan by Petronas at Posoti? nenr the Halp (868), 
restored for the moment the reputation of the imperial amis 1 . 

Whilst, there events were taking place, a serious and unforeseen danger 
had menaced Constantinople. While the Emperor was in Asia and the 
imperial fleet busied in Sicily, some Russian pirates had unexpectedly 
crossed the Bosphorus and attacked the capital (860), fn this emergency, 
the Patriarch Photius nobly sustained the spirit of the people, ami it was 
rather to his energy' than to the supposed intervention of the Blessed 
Virgin, that the capita! owed its safety. Further, the approach of the 
army from Asia Minor, returning by forced inarches, determined the Imr- 
bjirians upon a retreat which proved disastrous to them. And the 
treaty not long afterwards concluded with the Russians, lately settled at 
Kiei% ofiencd up, towards the north, east future prospects to the Empire. 

One lost event, pregnant with future consequences, marked the ad- 
ministration of Baidas. This was the breach with Knim:. For some con¬ 
siderable time the chief minister had been on bad terms with the Patriarch 
Ignatius, that son of the Emperor Michael Hangabc who, having been 
tonsured on the death of his father, had in 847 been raised to the 
patriarchate. On the feast of Pie Epiphany (January 858) the prelate 
had thought it his duty to refuse communion to Baidas, in id this the 
latter never forgave. He therefore set to work tu implicate Ignatius in 
an alleged treasonable plot. The Patriarch was arrested mid deported to 
the Princes Islands, while in his place the minister procured the election 
of Photius, ft layman, who within six days received all the ecclesiastical 
order*, and on'So December 858 celebrated a Solemn High Mara at 
St Sophia. The accession to the patriarchate of this man of mark, who 
was, however, of consummate ambition, prodigious arrogance, and un¬ 
surpassed political skill, was to bring about a formidable msis in the 
Church. Ignatius, in fact, though evil-intreated and ilragged from one 
place nf exile to another, resolutely declined to abdicate, and hjs sup¬ 
porters, above all the monks of the Studion, violently resisted the 

1 For of tlie*e eveutfl hc* in/m. Chapter y, pp, t$l 4 f I36-H, 
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usurpation of Pkotius. The latter* in order to compel their submission, 
attempted to obtain recognition from Home, and* by means of a most 
diplomatic letter, entered into cum muni cation with Nicholas L Ik 
Pope eagerly seized the opportunity to interfere in the dispute. But 
the legates whom he sent to Constantinople allowed themselves to Ik? 
led aatraj^bv Photius* and the council which met in their presence at the 
church uf the Holy Apostles (861) summoned Ignatiy before it* de- 
posed him* and confirmed tLe election of Photiua. Nicholas I was not 
thfynan to see \\> wishes thus ignored^ Jgnatius, besides, appealed to 
Home against his condemnation, At the Lntenin synod (April 868) 
Photius and his partisans were excommunicated, and were called upon to 
r&inrn their usurped functions immediately; Ignatius, on the other hand, 
was declared restored 1 8 the patriarchal throne. 

It was the wonderful astuteness of Photius which turned a purely 
pemunal question into an affair of national importancci Most skilfully 
he turned to accoun t the jtneient grudges of the Greek Church against 
the tVest, the suspicion and dread always aroused in it by the claims of 
Rome to the primacy. He made even greater play w ith the ambitious and 
imprudent designs of Nicholas I upon the young Bulgarian Church; and he 
won over the whole of public opinion to Jus side by poking as the champion 
of the national cause against the Papal usurpers. The encyclical* which 
in 867 Photiu_s addressed to the other patriarchs of the Past, summed up 
eloquently the grievances of the By /anti lies against Hume. The council* 
which was held soon after at Constantinople under the presidency of the 
Emperor, made lhe rupture complete (867), It replied to the con¬ 
demnations pronounced by Nicholas I by anathematising and deposing the 
Pope, anti condemning the heretical doctrines and customs of Hie Western 
Church, The breach lie tween Home and Constantinople was complete* 
the schism was consummated, and Photius, to all appearance, triumphant 
But his triumph wm to be short-lived. The murder of Michael III, by 
raising Basil the Macedonian to the throne, was suddenly to overthrow 
the Patriarch's fortunes. 

While these events* portending such serious consequences* were taking 
place* Michael lit continued in his course of plen.su re, folly, and debauchery* 
By degrees* however, he became weary of the all-powerful influence 
winded by Bandas. From the year 858 or 859 the Emperor had a 
favourite. This was an adventurer* the son of a pour Armenian family 
which circumstances had transplanted to Macedonia, a certain Basil* 
whose bodily strength and skill in breaking horses had endeared him to 
Michael III. This man became chief equerry, at id in 8G& grand chamber¬ 
lain and patrician. His obliging conduct in marrying the Emperor’s mis¬ 
tress, Ijjjdoem Ingerimu put the finishing touch to the favour he enjoyed. 
His rapid advance could not fail to disquiet Bordas, all the more hcc&use 
Basil was unquestionably clever.and obviously extremely Ambitious. Thus 
it was not long before the two men were engaged in a hitter struggle. 
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Murder of Rardm and of Michael III 


It ended in 666 by the in order of Bardm, *ho, during a campaign in 
Aria, was slaughtered bv his enemies under the very eyes of the Em¬ 
peror. Thus BewiL was victorious* Some *eeks later the Emperor adopted 
him Mid raised him to the dignity of Master; >onn after, he associated 
him In tho Empire (May 8661 But with a prince such as Michael III 
favour, however apparently secure* was still always uncertain, find Basil 
was well aware u# it The Emperor, more addicted than ever to wine, was 
now surpassing himself in wild follies and cruelties* Basil knowing that 
many were jealous of him ai|d attempting to undermine him rith/he 
Emperor, must have been perpetually in fear far his power and even for his 
life. An incident which revealed the precariousness of his situation de¬ 
cided him on hiking action. On ^8 September 867, with the help of 
■mme faithful followers, Basil, in the palace of Si Minnas, murdered the 
wretched Emperor who had made him great, and, next morning, having 
gained possession of the Barred Palace, seized upon power. It -.i™ plain 
that the Em pi re joyfullv acquiesced in the di appearance of the capricious 
and cruel tyrant that Michael III had become. But Radi was more than 
a skilful ami lucky aspirant, he was a great statesman; by setting a new 
dynasty on the throne, he was destined, through his vigorous govern¬ 
ment, to usher in for the Empire two centuries uf glory and renown. 




• CHAPTER TIL 

Ik 4 

THE MACEDONIAN DYNASTY FROM 867 TO 076 a.d. 


1 race of Leo ihg Isatman, which in no inglorious fashion had 
iiikf] the whole of the eighth and ninth centuries with its iconoclastic 
ftniggles, social reforms, and palace intrigues, n ominally died out in 867 
in the person of a dehnuebrd and incapable voting Emperor, Michael III T 
known os the Drunkard. The man who in consequence ascended the throne 
hv means of a crime, and founded the Macedonian dynasty, was Bo>il L 
To study the personal character and home policy of The sovereigns 
directly or indirectly descended from him down to 1067* is* in effect, to 
depict the leading aspects of the period, save for the ever-present struggle 
for existence against external foes. 


Basil 1 [GS7-SftG) r 

The founder of the Macedonian dynasty was born about 818 3 in the 
neighbourhood of H&drianople, of a humble Macedonian family engaged 
in agriculture and probably of Armenian extraction, As always happens 
in such cases, no sooner had Basil ascended the throne than the genealogists 
provided him with illustrious ancestors. His oh,cure family history was 
made the subject of legendary embellishments as were bis infancy and 
early years, The Arsaekles, Philip of Moccdoti, Alexander and Comtan- 
tini^ were attributed to him as hh remote progenitors* It was related 
that marvels and prodigies hail attended Ids birth, foreshadowing a 
glorious future for him. As a matter of fact, Basils father and mother 
were poor peasants, "While still in swaddling clothes" he was, with his 
family, carried captive into Bulgaria by the troops of Krum, and there 
he remained until be was about twenty years old On his re turn to 
Macedonia, finding himself rich in nothing hut brothers and sisters* he 
set out for Constantinople and took service in the llrst instance with the 

1 III Ml nrtirta in the Btf*mHw*chtt ZtiUvhiifi (VaL pp 468-401) Mr Brook* 
ccpnte^b. this date, and* cmiscquentLy, the whulii chrotnijogy B^il i T Here hm 
* it a re Emperor* hirth Hetwtau 8#J and 635. In upttu of the irguafecnli 
which hi* brings forward, the writer o( lid* ekajiter ha* thought it necessary to 
“dihere to the daU already adopted by him in BariU /'% as the morons allied hy 
# Mr Bmoks appear by no mean* touring re, 
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Basil J: his early lift 


Strategic of the Peloponnesus, Theophylitzes* Here lit ro*e to fortune* 
having uii a voYnge to Patras hud the good luck to make HcquaioUiKt' 
with a rich widow named Danietis, who showered favours upon him. 

A very handsome mail and of lierciileun sli^ngtli) he attracted notice at 
Conrtantinople, and in 856 the Emperor Michael took him into his 
service m chief groom. 

In this wflf Basil was brought into intimate association with the 
sovereign* whose Confidant he soon became. While ih^govemment was 
left to Bardas, Michael amused himself and Basil became the self-np|K3hited 
minister of the imperial pleasures. Amidst the corruptions of the court 
the shrewd peasant contrived to make a place of his own and gradually 
to render himself indispensable. He rose in favour* obtained ancient 
dignities for himself, and, in order that he might have no rival to fear, 
in April 866 he assassinated the Caesar Bardaa, Michael’s unde. This 
was a preliminary crime. Having thus got rid of the real ruler of the 
state, Basil prevailed upon the Emperor, on 26 May following, to declare 
him associated in the imperial authority. Thus the path to the crown 
was thrown open to him. It was quickly traversed. Having Inst the 
affection of the Emperor* who had taken a fancy to a boatman named 
Basilisciauus and wished to have him crowned, Basil, no longer feeling 
himself secure* formed a plot with several of his relations and friends and 
on the night of S3 September 867 procured the assassination of Michael in 
the St Mamas palace. This done* he instantly returned to Constantinople* 
took possession of the imperial palace* mid bud himself proclaimed sole 
Emperor* The Macedonian Dynasty was founded. It was to last for 
nearly two centuries. 

According lo the chroniclers, the revolution of September 867 wm 
welcomed by the population as ft whole. The Senate* the nobles, the 
the armv, and the people made no difficulty about acclaiming the man of 
the moment, for it was generally understood that the Empire was passing 
through a serious crisis, and that iL was of the first importance to have 
the throne filled by one who was a good soldier, a wise administrator* 
and a valiant leader. Now there was m> doubt that Basil possessed these 
qualifications. 

Having reached the age of fifty-six when he mounted the throne, the 
new Emperor did not arrive at power unaccompanied* He brought his 
family with him, a strange family* to tell the truth* and one wHeb laboured 
under the disadvantage of doubtful legitimacy. While still young, Basil 
bad monied a Macedonian girl named Maria* from whom he procured a 
divorce in 865 when his fortunes shewed signs of gearing. The Emperor 
Michael immediately married him to his own mistress* Eudocia feigerina, 
who nevertheless continued to live with her imperial lover. On Baad's 
accession, she mounted the throne with him as Empress, dying in 882. 
Ostensibly Basil had two wns* Constantine and Leo, Who were these, 
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children? The eider. Constantine, was his father's favourite He was 
probably barn about 8S9* In 870 Basil OflKOciated him ill his govern¬ 
ment, and took him on the campaign which he made in 877 against 
Gennanicea. LTiifortunately^be died in 8711, to the despair of hi* hither, 
whose mind became affected. The mother of this, gon w r as unquestionably 
Maria, nrffl he would have been the natural heir. There were probably 
also four daughters of the same marriage, who were scftt to a convent 
and ignored on ^11 hands. One of them, however, must have married, for 
Ba^l had a sou-in-law, a celebrated general, Christopher. A* to Leo, 
he was almost certainly born at the palace of St Mamas on 1 December 
Sfiti, Whatever Constantine YD says in his life of his grandfather, Leo 
was lint BasiFs son but the offspring of Michael and Eudocia Ingcrina. 
He was consequently iflegitimnte. The evident antipathy with which 
Basil regarded him is thus easily understood. He was nevertheless Basil's 
successor. After becoming Emperor, Basil had two more sons by Eu- 
docia, Alexander, who reigned jointly with Leo VI and died in D12, and 
Stephen, who became Patriarch of Constantinople. Basil had, besides, 
brothers and sisters* but none of them played a part of any importance. 
One of his sisters, Thecla, made herself notorious by her misconduct* and 
his brothers took an active and prominent share in the murder of 
Michael. 

On the morrow of Michael's assassination, Basil* already eo-regent, 
was proclaimed sole Emperor by Marianus, Prefect of the City, in the 
Forum, Then* having at St Sophia solemnly returned thanks to God* 
he set himself to the task of government, The first matter which seems 
to have engaged his attention was the exchequer. The finances were in 
a truly deplorable state, Michael 111 lind wasted all his resources, ami 
in order to raise money had sold* broken up, or melted down a large 
number of works of art. When Basil came to examine the treasury* 
nothing was left in it. But a statement of accounts was found in possession 
of one of the officials, proving that serious malversations had been com¬ 
mitted. The thieves were forced to restore hedf of the sums abstracted, 
and in this way a certain amount was brought into the treasury. Other 
sums of importance reached it in due time s helping to restore the finances 
to solvency. 

tlut this* in itself, w r as little. The first urgent reform was the re¬ 
organisation of the financial machinery of the ^fnte. Social questions 
at this juncture had become acute* The feudal class* w r hich was all- 
powerful, was striving to accentuate more and more the formidable dis¬ 
tinction between the rich and the poor, the Suraroi and the tt and 
crying Abuses were -springing up in every direction. Basil tried to protect 
the srn^ll men against the great, by shewing favour to the lesser land¬ 
holders; he appointed honest and trustworthy officials over the finances, 
tusd exerted himself to maintain the peasant in possession of his plot* and 
# to secure him from being ruined by fines or taxes out of all proportion 
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Revival in legislation and the arts 


lu his wealth. Then, taking a step further, he endeavoured to reform the 
method of collecting the taxes by revising the register of lands, and com- 
gelling the official? to set down in dear, legible, comprehensible figures 
the fixed quota ou which depended tlic amoVnt of tax payable. Finally, 
he took a direct and personal share in financial administration,, verifying 
the accounts, receiving the complaints which reached Constantinople, and 
acting as judge of final resort It is probable that exertions such ua these 
brought about a temporary improvement iu the state *>f the poor and 
labouring classes. Nevertheless, as we shall see, Basil’s successors w ese in 
their turn to find the HociaJ and financial tension more acute Limn ever. 

While thus attending to the finances, Basil also applied himself to the 
task of legislative and judicial re-nrgiuiisation, Here, as elsewhere, he 
made a point in the first place of choosing officials of integrity, and also 
W and learned judges. He cared little from what stratum of society 
his judges were dmwn, provided that they discharged their duties fid lh folly. 
Basil required that they should be numerous end easily accessible, and 
that tlieir pay should be sufficient to make them independent. Justice 
wa« to tie administered daily at the CHalce Palace, at the Hippodrome, 
aod at the Mignan ra, and more than once Basil 111 i n fcI f was seen to enter 
the court, listen to the trial, and take [Hurt in the deliberations. 

But it is plain that the chief legislative work of Basil was the revision 
of the Justinian can Code and the issue of new law-books. In 878 or MTU, 
without waiting for the completion of the work of re-modelling which lie 
had planned, he promulgated the Prochiron, a handbook or abridg¬ 
ment which determined the lavra and unwritten customs in force, and 
abrogated those no longer in use. The Pntrhv-on was, above all, con¬ 
cerned with civil law. It maintained its authority up to 1453. A second 
and fuller edition was prepared by Bad! about 8H6- This was the Epana- 
which besides formed an introduction mid a summary, intended 
for a more important collection in forty bonks, the dnnfatharrsix. The 
last-named work is no longer in existence. No doubt it-'- substance, as well 
ns Bint of the Epajiagnge, was included in the Basilic*. But apparently 
neither of these earlier works was ever officially published. In any case, 
they did not remain in force for long 1 . 

Dnring the most glorious period of his reign, liosil gave a Mw imjnitm 
to the fine arts which was destined, to outlast his life. E’nder his direc- 
tiun, large numbers of churches were re-built, repaired, and beautified. 
In architecture we get the type of cupola intermediary between the 
large and dangerous dome of"St Sophia and the elegant lantern-towers 
of a later age, while buildings on the Iwsilica model become rarer, and 
architects are chief)v eager to construct splendid churches with gilded 
roofe, glittering mosaics, and marbles of varied hues. It was to Basil tliat 
bis contemporaries owed, among other buildings, the magnificent church 


1 IX ira/rd, Xbapter mi, pp- 711-12. 
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begun in 876 and consecrated in 880, called, in contradistinction to 
St Sophia, the New Church* with its .scheme of decoration in many 
colour*, and its unequalled nodes forming a great assemblage of 
religious pictures, a church worthy tn stand beside that which Justinian 
had built. We know it fairly well through the descriptions of Photius 
and CuHiAantiue VII. 

Basils artistic enteqirise also found free scope in*thc erection of 
secular building which he raised for his own use, such as the palace of 
th^Caeimrgium* with its famous historical <|eeorations and its ornamented 
pavements* The lesser arts also entered on a period of revival* and 
among works which have come down to us one In particular is famous, 
the celebrated manuscript of St Gregory (Parisians 510) with 2hi MU 
page illuminations amf its varied ornamentation. It is of the highest 
interest for the reign of Basil, as it. leaves us some trace of the portraits, 
unfortunately in a very Imperfect condition, of Basil* Eudocia, Leo, and 
Alexander, 

The religious question was the chief concern of Basil's reign + At 
hi* accession, the dispute with Home which had arisen over Phntius 
had reached an acute stage, and the Eastern Church was deeply divided. 
Photius had been chosen Patriarch in very irregular fashion on 25 De¬ 
cember 858, a month after the banishment of the rightful Patriarch, 
Ignatius. Ban la* had bee n the cause oi the whole trouble, and, as early 
as 8C0, Home hod intervened. In spite of the Roman legates who, in 
861 1 had allowed themselves to be intimidated into recognising Phnrius, 
Nicholas I had deposed and anathematised him and his adherent*. The 
result was anarchy. Basil, therefore* who disliked ** the knavery oi this 
sage^ and was also desirous of conciliating the Roman See and restoring 
religious peace to the Empire, hastened to recidl Ignatius on 23 November 
867, and to demand a council to put an end to the schism. This Council 
met in St Sophia on 5 October &&d and sat until 28 February 870, 
Basil, though in an indirect and covert way, took u leading part in it, 
and brought about the triumph of his own policy. On 5 November 
Photius was anathema*bod, declared to 1 «j deposed* and exiled to the 
monastery of Skepes. 

The Emperor had, in part at least, gained his end. The solemn sitting 
of It council had* in the eyes of the public, set a seal upon his usurpation, 
and the Church found itself in the position of having implicitly recog¬ 
nised hi* title* And, what was more, the arrival of ambassadors from 
Bulgaria, who came at thb juncture ta inquire of the Council to which 
of the two Churches* Rome or Constantinople, their own belonged* 
was a further advantage for Basil Thanks to the support given him by 
the Patriarch Ignatius, against the will of Romo and ita legate** the 
Emperor obtains] a decision that Bulgaria came under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarchate, and Ignatius consecrated a bishop for that country* 
The result of all these religious transactions wo* dear. Basils authority 
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at home and abroad was strengthened, but at the same time he had 
broken with the Pope, Hadrian II 1 . 

The settlement, however* brought some measure of peace to the 
Church. In 87 5 or 876 Phot ins even re turn id to Conn tan tinople m tutor 
of the imperial children, entered again into rniiimuiilaition with Pope 
.John VIII, and waited for the death of the aged Ignatius* *hieh oc¬ 
curred on 93 Oclttlier 877- Three day s later, Photius again took possesion 
of the patriarchal throne, and the Pope, upon certain conditions which 
were never carried out, cottfiijned his title, A temporary end was l^ns 
put to the schism, and the Lwo authorities were Again in harmony. 
A Council w?ia held at Constantinople in 879-880 In decide the religious 
question. But by that time Basil 11 # reign was virtually ended. Having 
lost his non Constantine he allowed things to tak! their own course, nnd 
Photius profited by his apathy to weave the conspiracy which proved his 
ruin. 

Basil's reign ended gloomily. The nineteen yeai^s during which he had 
governed the Empire had not Ijeeii free from complications. More than 
once he had had to foil a conspiracy aimed against his life; serious diffi¬ 
culties had arisen with his successor Leo; his armies had Tint been uni¬ 
formly successful. It wus, however, Corns tan tineTi death in 879 which 
really killed Basil. From this time cm wards his reason was clouded: he 
became cruel add left to others all care for the administ ration. lie 
himself spent his time in bunting, and it was while thus employed that 
he was overtaken by death at Apamea as the result of an accident 
perhaps arranged by his enemies. lie was brought back seriously injured 
to Constantinople, where he died on 29 August 886* leaving the Empire 
to Leo VI under the guardianship of Stylmmia Zaiitzes, an Armenian, who 
later Ijecame father-in-law of the Emperor. 

Ijui VI (KHMJ12). 

The revolution of 867 which hail raised Basil to the throne wa* now 
undone* .so far as its dynastic significance went, since with Leo VI the 
crown returned to the family of Micliael III, Although the offspring of 
an adulterous connexion, the new sovereign wa* none the less of the yn- 
pcrial blood, and his accession really meant that the murderer's victim in 
the person of his sou thrust aside the impostor In order tn take his proper 
place. Officially, however, Basils successor was regarded ns his legitimate 
heir* and many no doubt lielieved that he wm in fact his son and 

1 Aa we nre here cansiderlug only the internal government nf the sovi-n-Egns of 
the Macedcaiian honsfi, 11Q mcnLiou sw made uf fhe reli^Enu^ enterprises of Eftsil eliuE 
hia euci^esRoni in the mi&iioTi field* & subject which appear-* to belong tu» ddasively 
to BariTt foreign polity. To the fcmperofiq mtari&nF were a method of conquest &* 
mncli as dr mure than a parely apostolic wort. See infra y diopter vti a. 
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Eudoria’a. It is this fsk situation which explains the estrangement 
between Bitsil and Leo, the conduct of tiie latter, and doobtlfcrf also the 
existence of a party at court whiph remained permanently hostile to Basil 
and constant to Michael’s djjiaaty in the person of \I. 

Leo, when he ascended tlie throne at Constantinople (SUIT), twenty 

years uUU Up to that time his life had been a painful nne. It is true 
that Basil had given him tin excellent education, and that his care had 
not been thrown away. We know that Leo VI was surnaiiied the Wise, 
or the Philosopher, probably on account of his writings, his eloquence, 
Aiuf bis learning. But this was certainly Che sole advantage which the 
new ruler owed tu his nominal father. While he was still quite young 
Basil had him tonsured; then, as lie had all heir in the person of { ‘ 011 - 
in tan tine and as public opinion looked upon him as the father of the second 
child also, he associated him in the Empire with Constantine, and soon 
afterwards with Alexander, As long ns Constantine lived, the relations 
between Basil and Leo were in no way unusual, but on the death of the 
eldest son the situation ms changed. Leo now became the heir, the 
second place only fading to Alexander. It will easily he understood that 
this was ti grief to Basil, At all costs he desired to set Leo aside ill favour 
of Alexander. In the winter of 880-^881 the Emperor married his adopted 
sou to n voung girl for whom he had no affection and who might be sup- 
pused unlikelv to hear him children. This was Theophnno, a relation of 
kuducia Ingerina, afterwards St Tiieophaiio. A daughter was, neveithc- 
Igsa, horn of this marriage, named EudocUif but she died in WDt Iler 
birth no doubt caused an increase of hatred on both sides. Leu roused 
himself, the party which he led took shape, and ill 885 a revolt broke 
out under John Cuicims, Domestic of the Hicannti, supported hv sixty- 
rix fellow-plotters, all great dignitaries of tlie court. The conspirators 
were discovered and severely punished. Leo, who had been concerned in 
the affair, was betrayed by a monk named Theodore Santabarenus, and 
thrown into prison with his wife and little daughter. The Emperor 
threatened to have his eyes put out, but was dissuaded from this course 
bv Photius himself, and some of the courtiers. Leo was restored to hi* 
dignities, but the Emperor gave him neither his confidence nor his affection. 
Before long, Badl died, as a result of a hunting-accident which may well 
hate I wen a murder. 

A light was at once shed upon the doubtful paternity of Leo hy his 
conduct on the death of Basil L Without bestowing much attention on 
the remains of his supposed father, he reserved all his enre for those oi 
his real parent, Micfoid TIL Immediately on his accession he ordered 
that the body of the murdered Emperor should lie solemnly removed 
from Chrysopolis, where it had been hastily interred in 867, and brought 
to Cotistantinople, where u magnificent funeral service was held over it 
in the church of tlie Holy Apostles, It thus appeared that he wished to 
emphasise the renew al, in his own person, of a dynastic tradition which 
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hat) been momentarily interrupted. lie then applied himself to the task 
of government, in theory jointly with Alexander but practically A£ sok 
ruler. The reign of Loo VI is in one serve the completion and crowning 
of that of Basil. All the reforms adurnbralyd during the late reign were 
achieved and rod i fired under Leo, and the majority of the questions then 
left unsolved were now dealt with To pronounce the reign a*poor arid 
feeble erne is greyly unfair. It is true that, as far as foreign affairs are 
concerned* there is little to record and that li ttle not of a fortunate 
kind. Leu VI evidently was nut built on the scale of fi&siJL Far more 
at home in court and cabinet* than his predecessor, he had none of \he 
qualities of a general. This did not, however, prevent his doing useful 
work as a ruler. 

The first religious question which eonfruntd.! the new government 
was that of Photius. Ijoo was certain to he a foe to the Patriarch* who* 
with the help of his friend Santah&renus, bad done his Utmost to ex¬ 
acerbate Basil Against hb heir. He had hoped to profit by the late Em¬ 
peror^ weakened condition and by the youth of his successor to thrust one 
of his own relatives into the chief authority. In any case, it was he who, 
through the agency of SantabareuuH, had procured the imprisonment of 
Leo and his family. Thus, when after his three months' disgrace Leo's 
dignities had beeu restored to him by Basil s Santabarenu* had been driven 
to Ida see of Euchajta near Trehizond* there Lo hide himself in oblivion. 
But unfortunately for both parties Leo did not forget By the new Em¬ 
peror's orders, immediately upon the death of Basil, Pbotius was removed 
from his office, and a tribunal met to try his case as well m that of his 
accomplice. Their guilt could not hi point of fact be proved, but this 
did not affect the result of their trial. The Patriarch w r os sent into exile, 
dying at Bordi or Gordi ip Armenia in 891 ; Santabarenus was scourged 
and banished to Athens, where his eyes were put out. Then Leo's young 
brother Stephen* aged sixteen, was raised to the Patriarchal See ftt 
Christmas 886. His tenure of it was but brief, for be died on 17 May 
S9y. Finally, in 900, after letters and legates hod pulsed between Rome 
amd Constantinople, the act uniting the two Churches was solemnly 
signed, Anthony Cauleaa being Patriarch. By these various means the 
achism was brought to an end, and some measure of peace was restored to 
the Church. * 

This repose was not* indeed* of long duration, for during LeoV reign 
sui obscure religious question arose to rekindle popular excitement and 
theological passion* namely* the successive marriages of the Emperor* On 
10 November 833 Thcophano died* and Leo was at last free to think 
of re-marrying. Now for a long time, to the great displeasure of Basil, 
Leu had maintained a mistress named Zoe f a woman, it would appear* 
of the worst possible reputation. Her father was Styliwim ZaLitices, 
I^n's guardian, who liad probably encouraged big sovereign's passion, 
for immediately upon his accession Leo loaded him with favours* put 
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the directs on of public business into his hands and before long, having 
already raised him to the rank of magutrr, create] for him the sound¬ 
ing title of BaxHtapofar (Sfi4)? He then married Zw as his second 
wife, but h few months after her mrtrriitge she also died, during the 
summer of H96 f without having l>onic a male heir to the Emperor. 
ContraryTio all rule and custom* Leo determined cm a third marriage* ami 
in the spring of 89!) he took os his wife a young Phrygian girl named 
Eudoria, by wl^pse death he was again left a widower on £0 April 900. 

N<4 long after he waa attracted liy the digjghter of a noble and saintly * 
family, Zoe* who in allusion to her black eyes was sum anted Carbo- 
nupdna. The Emperor at first could not venture to marry her, lie 
several times manifested his intention of doing so, but met with such 
general reprobation that he felt forced to refrain, until the day when 
2loc gave birth to a son, afterwards Constantine VTL This was in the 
autumn of 905. In January 906 the child was solemnly baptised by the 
Patriarch> but only upon condition that Leo should dismiss Zue. This 
stipulation was in accordance nut only with the canons of the Byzantine 
Church but td*o with the civil laws enacted by Leo himself. Both alike 
forbade a fourth marriage. 

It will be readily understood that this austere provision commended 
itself neitiier to Leu nor to Zoe + The Emperor w ished to legitimate his 
sole heir and successor; Zoe hoped to become Empress and to reign. 

Now the Patriarch had already refused to concur in the marriage with 
Eudocia, and had suspended the priest who blessed the union* And, 
moreover, that Patriarch was Anthony Cmileas, and the question was 
merely of a third marriage. What was likely to lie the attitude of the 
new Patriarch, Nicholas* towards a fourth union? Leo, however, per¬ 
sisted. Three days after Constantines baptism, he married Zoc and 
created her Augusta. Nicholas* though he had been a friend of the Em¬ 
peror from childhood and had been named Patriarch by him, did not 
tem|jorise. Having in vain endeavoured to influence his master, he re¬ 
fused to recognise the marriage, and at the end of 90(j forbade the guilty 
Emperor to enter St Sophia. The Patriarch had cm his side the Church* 
the court, and the city. It was* however agreed that Home should lie 
consulted on the subject Both Nicholas and Leo wrote to the Pope* 
wlft d(wpatched legates, mid hi the end granted a dispensation for the 
marriage. The Eastern Patriarchates also sanctioned tills- relaxation of 
the established law, and immediately Nicholas was driven into eiile and 
resigned his office. He was succeeded by Eu thy mi us, a saintly man* in 
January 907. But the conflict of course was not to be so easily ex¬ 
tinguished. hi June 911 the debates on the Emperor's fourth marriage 
were still going on. They lasted, indeed,, up to the death of Leo (11 May 
912) and even beyond it. 

Leo's legislative activity shewed itself in the ecclesiastical domain as 
well as in the civil. Between 901 and 907, in conjunction with his friend 
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the Patriarch Nichole, he published a Hat of the Churches in dependence 
upon Constantinople and the order of their precedence, He thus carried 
through a genuine reorganisation of the*oiiter framework of the Byzan¬ 
tine Church, including lllyrienm in its jurisdiction, despite the repeated 
protest? of the See of Rome. These Nda T aKTixd which form the sequel 
to the D a\ata TaKTiMa of the preceding period shew us* ii 1 fact, the 
ecclesiastical provinces of the Balkan peninsula grouped around Con¬ 
stantinople. m 

Independently of this new^sel of regulations, and before it was i-ssypd f 
Leu, as soon as he siiececded to power, had addressed to hi* brother 
Stephen a series of Novels dealing with ecclesiastical affairs, the inferior 
organisation of the Church, And religious discipline, just as the Patriarch 
himself might have done. It was he also who created certain new ecclesi¬ 
astical honours, or gave greater importance to others already existing, such 
m the office of synoelliis held by his brother before he became Patriarch* 
These measures formed part of a general scheme of reform already initi ated 
by Basil, which I^o desired to follow up to a successful issue* 

To whatever branch of the civil ad mini Oration we turn, traces appear 
of the handiwork of Leo VI. His euergy seems to have been enormous. 
The book of “Ceremonies," a collection published by Constantine YTI, 
dealiiig with the organisation and working of the court and the different 
civil and religious ceremonies, contains material compiled under Leo VI. 
At any rate, to it was appended the or ceremonial 

treatise of precedence at court, composed in 899 by the oirk&nt'J (daptfi-r) 
Phi latheus 3 . It is plaiu that a re-organisation of the court was in process 
during LeoV reign. 

With regard to the policing of the city and the regulation of com¬ 
merce, we have a valuable document, the Book of the Prefect 1 , containing 
ordinances or regulations applicable to the numerous gilds dwelling and 
working at Constantinople. This, edict is addressed to the Prefect of the 
City. 

For the army and navy we possess a * Tactics," t&v £v TvoXipm*; 
vaKTiKtav Trapd&3(Ti¥ B Attempt? have been made to transfer its author¬ 
ship from Leo VI to Leo the Isaurian. It seems certain, however, that 
this work also belongs to the reign with which we are now dealing. But 
the great legislative Achievement of Leo VI, besides his Novels detdftig 
with civil affairs addressed to Sty lianas between 387 and 893, was the 
publication of the important work on law initiated by Basil, which bears 
the name of rd fdasnXt&d^ the Baulks*. This vast collection of Uie 
writings of Justinian and the Novels of his successors extends to sixty 
books. The jurists whu drew up this work made a point of preserving 

4 

1 Sb-o JJurV h Thr Imperial Administrative Ejpriem in the Sintti ftenturpi whkh 
contain-? a ravieed text of Philotheus. 

1 See infra t Llmptgr irn, pp. 71^14, 
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all the writings of Justinian that had not fallen into disuse. To this 
thev added the customs which had grown up in the course of centimes 
and hat! acquired the force of law, and also the provisions set dawn and 
promulgated! by Basil in th# Prochimn and the Epanttgoge. To these 
were added a certain number of the decrees of the Iconoclast .Emperors, 
in spite rdf the avowed unwillingness of the legists to make use of this 
heretical legislation. ITie work saw the light between 8#7 and 893, 

J p or the sake of completeness, Hiid in ofiier to give a general idea of 
the activities of Leo VI, it is im[Mutant to mention the direct share 
taken by the Emperor in developing the civilisation of his day. He is 
known os an orator. On all great public occasions, and especially at 
religious festivals, he wife foud of delivering orations and homilies. f l*ho 
greater part of these have not yet been edited. Religious literature 
seems, indeed, to have been attractive to Leo, for besides his homilies 
he published liturgical works and odes, and even a letter on dogma 
addressed to the Caliph Dinar. We have, besides, from his pen “Oracles" 
on the destiny of the Empire, and some secular poems. 

With regard to the fine arts, Leo, like his father, restored and con¬ 
structed a large number of religious buildings. The best known of these 
arc the churches which he erected in honour of his first two wives, 
Theophnrm and Zoti, and the convent of Nnssiae. Finally, the museums 
of Europe still preserve many specimens of artistic work, ivories and 
jewellery, of Leo’s period. 

CoSstaNTJKE VII Poufhy eooksitos (912-959). 

In some respects the character of Constantine V I [ hears a striking 
resemblance to that of his father Leo. But the father’s defects, as re¬ 
produced in the son, outweigh hi* good qualities. like Leo VI the Por- 
phyTugeuitus was a savant, an artist, and a scholar. Unfortunately he 
was not endowed with an organising mind and the same indcihtignhlc 
energy. His reign, moreover, was a prolonged minority. His unde 
Alexander, the Council of Regency, and Komanua l.ccapenus in turn 
directed the government, Constantine YTL himself never governed officially 
until !H4. 

Alexander (912-913). 

In spite of the family hatred which divided I,eo from Alexander, and 
in spite of the fruitless efforts of the latter to rid himself of his brother 
by u conspiracy formed in 900, Leo VI at his death entrusted the guar¬ 
dianship of his seveti-ycar-old sou to Alexander as the only genuine 
representative of Basil. The reign of this prince had never lieen more 
than nominal. During his brother’s lifetime he hod been excluded from 
the administration; indeed, he had excluded himself, liaviug made himself 
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impossible by his disgraceful behaviour. Now, jointly with his nephew 
and under cover of his name, he was about to attempt to govern. His 
attempt was Rhortdived, and fortunately so, for his administration 
brought nothing but disturbances and vinknt reaction in the Hi up ire. 

J o the blundering policy of Alexander was due the re-appcarancc of 
schism at Constantinople, a schism on the one hand religious and on tlie 
other national. .The first act of the protector, as early as May 91S, was 
to recall the Patriarch Nicholas from exile, and to drive Euthy mills with 
insult and violence from his stjf. This was a wanton outrage to the mentory 
of Leo \ I: it was also the way to confirm the people in the opinion that 
Zoe Jiod never been a wife and that Constantine was not legitimate. The 
Chmch was divided os to the two Patriarchs; each hud his supporters* 
The nation was divided on the far graver quesAon of the legitimacy of 
Constantine. All the ministers of the last reign were disgraced, and 
Zoe was driven from the palace. In his hatred Alexander even thought 
of proceeding to the mutilation of ids nephew. Time failed him, and he 
died at the most opportune moment on (j June 913. 

The Courted of Urgency (913-919). 

According to the wish expressed by Alexander on his death-bed, a 
Council of Regency was appointed to govern the Empire. At the head 
of it was the Patriarch Nicholas, with one man of great weight, but 
only one, to seeoud or counter his efforts, John Elodas. Returning as he 
did in triumph, the Patriarch, naturally enough, had only one idea, to 
maintain hi sown judgment as tu the unlawfulness of Leo’s fourth marriage. 
He consented, however, to wait for the death of Entity mins,which occurred 
on 5 April 917, before publishing his Towns Unioms. Meanwhile, other 
events took place. His first care was to drive out Zoe, who on Alex¬ 
ander's death had returned to the palace, and his next was to open 
negotiations with all those ambitious men who were already in fancy as¬ 
suming the crown, such as Constantine Ducas, Let-ape mis, anil I/w Phocos. 
The threatening aspect of foreign affaire gave these aspirants an oppor¬ 
tunity of thrusting their services upon the State. One of them, Con¬ 
stantine Duens, had narrowly failed of success. But he died just as he 
whs about to assault the palace. The domestic situation was thus t*ry 
serious, and anarchy reigned. Happily John Ektlas was there to supply 
a remedy. Taking advantage of the unpopularity incurred by the Regents, 
especially through the bloody revenge which they exacted for the abortive 
attempt of Ducas, he skilfully contrived, with the help of one of the 
mem here of the council, to exclude the Patriarch and to recall Zoo 
(October 913). All the partisans of Alexander were now in they turn 
disgraced and banished. Nicholas received ordure to confine himself 
henceforward to his ecclesiastical administration. 

The Empire was, in fact, divided into two camps, Two hostile parties 
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confronted each other in the army, the court, and the dty P Both were 
military, and each wa$ struggling tu put it# own leader at the bEJul of 
affairs; one was for Phoats and the other for Homanus Leeapenua. Za£ 
had embraced the interests id Fhocas, but among her entourage a certain 
Theodore, the influential tutor of Constantine, was negotiating with 
(toniftnus^.Lecapenua, It was the latter who prevailed. Thank# to the 
favour and skilful exertions uf Theodore, Roman us obtained a footing in 
the pal acc, manned his daughter Helena to Constantine, filled all the offices 
wiljj his partisans, and himself assumed t^e title of Barilcopatof. I^o 
Phocas, indeed, tried the chances of a revolt* It was in vain. Being 
promptly abandoned by hi# fellow-conspirator#, he was taken prisoner 

and suffered mutilation. 

* 

RomanuA I Lecapnw s (91JMH4). 

f In this manner Romanu# on 25 March 919 made himself sole Regent 

of the Empire. He was merely a poor soldier of the Armeniac theme, a 
plebeian 1 , as Basil bad been. Leo VI had become attached to him and 
had thrown open the path to honours to his favourite* When the 
Emperor died Ijecapeniis was Drungarius of the Hoot* He did not allow 
himself to be hampered by gratitude. As soon ns he was left master of 
the situation by the exile of hi# opponent Phocas, he shewed himself as 
he really was, a hardy upstart and insatiably ambitious but a capital 
administrator. 

He promptly seized upon the supreme power and shewed every inten¬ 
tion of keeping it. Zoo found herself relegated to her convent, 1 heodore 
was exiled, and Coils Lon tine VII abandoned. Homan us friend, the 
Patriarch Nicholas, regained his influence and governed under the name 
of the Regent. A# early as September 919 Lecapcnus had himself crowned 
Caesar, then on 17 December Emperor, Thenceforward his position 
seemed to him secure* He had, indeed, made himself master of the 
throne and was soon to become master of the Church. 

It wbs with this object and in the hope of founding a new dynasty to 
his own advantage, that in 921, imitating the course taken by Basil, he 
had his wife Theodora crowned Empress and his eldest son Christopher 
Emperor. Peeling his power daily increasing despite the conspiracies 
incessantly woven around him, in 925 he set the imperial crown on 
the head of his daughter-ia-law, and in 924? crowned his other two sons* 
Stephen and Constantine. From 922, beside#, the coinage and official 
documents shew that he already took precedence of the rightful sovereign. 

In political matter# Romanus was unquestioned master, and it 

i Lord Em ptrur Roman ns was a min witluHit bra^din^ or education, who 

had not been brtiflght qp in the Palace, wm ignorant «f Romm law and curium. wan 
not of noble and imperial birth, tuit) was all the more rash and auduioui in his 
actiaupih * He is thu* described by Constantine \ N, 
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must be acknowledgi^d that hij^ government was not wanting in 
* greatne^. Shrewd and clever, he received in magnificent fashion in 
9£3 Ashot II, King of Armenia, Adertiesih, the CuropoUtc* of Itaria 
(at this time a vassal of the Empire), andithe princes of the family of 
Tamil, We find him (as well as the Patriarch Nicholas) keeping up 
continuous relations with moat of the rulers of these diatonMunda. re¬ 
ceiving them hospitably, giving them help against the Arabs, and above 
all making treaties with them through his diplomatist^ greatly to the 
advantage of Byzantium, ivlijcb thus acquired considerable influence in 
their countries. On another frontier of the Empire, the Bnlgari fins, during 
the Tsar Simeoifs reign, had caused him much anxiety and serious injury. 
All his diplomatic skill hail been useless before the arms of the Tsar. But 
on Simeon's death more amicable relations weife resumed with his son 
Peter, and Homan us, imitating earlier Emperors, bestowed his grand¬ 
daughter Mary in marriage upon the young king on H September 9S7, and 
signed a peace with Bulgaria. In this manner he very adroitly detached 
the Bulgarian Church from the Papacy and bound it to Constantinople, 
which, Ijoth in ecclesiastical and political matters, was obtaining an evident 
preponderance. 

In home politics, Bomanus" attention* like that of Ids predecessors, 
was drawn to social problems The provincial aristocracy were nothing 
short of a scourge. By their wealth and their grinding of the poor the 
* 6 powerful" ruined the peasantry and the government with them. Again 
it became imperative to retrace the steps that had been taken. Tina was 
the object of the numerous Novels which the government of Lecapenus 
put forth. In and 934 two laws were enacted forbidding the rich to 
acquire land belonging to the poor or to the military class. Those 
who were injured in this way received a preferential right of re¬ 
purchase for their protection. Two other Novels billowed the seller a 
right of re-entry, on repayment * in case of a sale forced by famine, and 
pronounced a sale null and void if effected to the prejudice of the right 
of re-purchase. All these Novels had as their object the protection of 
the small holdings the basis of general prosperity. No doubt the occasion 
that called them forth was the suffering caused by the terrible winter of 
933* when famine brought about the ruiu and death of large numbers of 
the population. * 

In the domain of religion, the influence of the Patriarch Nicholas 
M vstieus remained predominant up to his death on 15 May 9E5 + Hla 
correspondence shews him busying himself with political and foreign 
affairs. He is iu touch with Simeon, Tsar of Bulgaria, and with the Pope 
at Home. Nor Is it strange that he should have suught to impose his 
opinion cm the vexed question of fourth marriages. In June a 
Council met at Constantinople to desd with the subject, and it was on 
this occasion that he published the Tejio? rijy thwews* the decree of 
union which condemned fourth and cast blame on third marriages. 
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Nevertheless, sun it tiling liad been gained, THe Council had restored 
harmony among all Byzantines. 

The authority of Romanus,***) long as Nicholas lived, was exercised 
mainly upon political matte**, Religious concerns were felt to be in safe 
hands. But, on the death of the Patriarch, the Emperor* carrying un the 
system ofilaail I, wished to put the government of the Church in the hands 
uf hi s youngest son > Theoph y lacL U nfor tuna tely t though already synecllus 
(patriarchal secretary), Thcnphylact was only a child of eight or ten years 
ulIt waa necessary to wait. Two Patriarchs appointed ad interim, 
Stephen and Tryphon, filled thE post until 931. In 933, after a vacancy of 
eighteen months* Thcophytnct was at last elected and John XI ratified 
the choice. The new Patriarch, to the great scaiirhd of Constantinople, 
was to remain in office u|> to his death on £7 February 956^ It was during 
this wretched patriarchate, in 912, that the famous “Image of EdesuT 
was brought to Constantinople. IE w s as a linen cloth on which, it was 
said, our Lord had left the trace of His features* and which He had sent 
to Abgar as a token of friendship. Cuivuos, the general, liad acquired it 
in exchange for a prisoner and hud sent it to Constantinople,, where it was 
received with great solemnity. 

This acquis it ion of a famous relic was the last triumph uf Lecapemie, 
In spite of the charity which he shewed towards the inhabitants of 
his capital during the famine of 927 and the severe winter of 933, in 
spite of the substantial sums which he distributed to the poor* the hos¬ 
pitals which he erected, and the public works of all kinds which he 
undertook, Homan us was. not in the least beloved at Constantinople, 
Constantine VII stiU had supporters and friends. He was both pitied 
and respected. “He who should have been first found himself made 
fifth," and this excited great displeasure. Deprived of everything, of 
power and of the appearance of power, it was said that he was even 
obliged to w r ork as an artist in order to maintain himself. On the other 
hand, Romanua Lectipeuus had implacable enemies* even in his own sons, 
who were jealous of his authority and eager to sei^e upon it for them- 
selves. Perhaps these domestic broils wore fomented by the influence of 
Constantine’s friends; possibly it was these faithful servants of the real 
Emperor who counselled the “Leeapeiiides 1 " to rebel No one knows. 
Only one thing h certain, that* after the death of Christopher* the sons of 
Rumanus on 16 Decendier carried off their father, banished him to 
a convent in the island of Prnti* and furred him tO; take the monastic 
habit. They counted upon succeeding to his place. But they only met 
with the just punishment uf their guilt. At the very hour when they 
were to have detlironcd Constantine, the Emperor bad them seized and 
despatched tliem to join their father on 27 January 945, Ro man us Leca- 
pemis died, a few years after his fall, in 948. 
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The family of H out amis Lerapcnus before long survived only in the 
female line. Stephen was deported to Rhodes nnd Lesbos, where he was 
poisoned in 9G3; Constantine was relegated to Samothrace and assas¬ 
sinated by his guard; while uf the other Leuvpenides whose fate is known, 
RomnnuK, Miehjiei, nnd Basil only suffered mutilation* and thus survived 
to reappear later in political life. Alone of Ids family, the despised 
TheophylAct remained at Constantinople. 

The first step taken by Constantine naturally Ijegnii a reaction. He 
dismissed the relations, friends, and partisans of Komanns Leenpenus, and 
surrounded himself with members of the rival fiction of Photos, which, 
thauks to Constantine** patronage, we shall soon find in possession of the 
imperial throne. This violent reaction did not fail of the usual result, in 
the shape of numerous conspiracies. Both in 945 and in 947 the supporters 
of Romanos made a move. But it was in vain t and cruel punishments and 
mutilations followed, Constantine, who thus at the age of thirty-nine 
tout the reins of government into his own hands, was much more of a 
student than a man of action. Though usually of a mild and even timid 
disposition, he was subject to terrible fits of anger, when he became violent 
and even cruel. For the rest, although an accomplished judge of wine and 
cookery, he was evidently not the man destined to restore the Empire’s 
former glories. The government at once fell into the hands uf hi> wife 
Helena, nnd a favourite, Basil, known as the Bird (ir-rmi^X Apparently 
neither of them accomplished anything of importance, and they confined 
themselves to selling public offices to the highest bidders. Scandals took 
place which the Emperor, buried as he was In his books, liad not the resolu¬ 
tion to punish and put. down. Such, for example, was the conduct of that 
Prefect of the City who was “a notorious robber n but nevertheless ad- 
ministered the police of Constantinople, loaded with favours conferred by 
tlie Emperor. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that Cons tan tines family circle 
was a singular one. His wife, the Empress Helena, was bv no means 
above reproach, but she compares favourably with other* of his con¬ 
nexions. In 9S9 a sou had been bom to him, Roman us II, who ffijm 
his early days gave promise of utter worthlessness, in spite of the affection 
which bis father shewed for him and the care which he bestowed on his 
education. In the reign of Lecapenuis, in 944, the Regent had arranged 
a marriage for him with Berths the illegitimate daughter of Hugh of 
Provence and Pezota. This llj]cl|uuE connexion u™ an insult to the 
Macedonian House, but worse was in store. The poor Pmvenipdf lived 
only five years at Constantinople, and is said to have died u vinjiii* 
But after her death not merely disparity but shame mid crime entered 
the palace in the person of Kumanus' 1 second wife, a courtesan, the 
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daughter of a tavern-keeper, wham he married at the end of 956. 
She had been known as Anaatauo at the Hippodrome; ax Empress she 
ten*k the name of Theophano ( According to the majority of the 
chroniclers, she was the Brinvilliers of her age. Before practising as a 
poisoner herself, she induced her husband to poison Constantine VII, and 
with parted success, for the Emperor died, if not immediately* still in 
the end from the effects of the drug administered to him. This was but 
her first step in the path of crime, as was tragically shewn in the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns. *\s to the rc*t of the court dignitaries whose names have 
codfh down to us, they were little more to lie respected. The only sound 
portion of the governing body was to be found in the army. 

The Church, as represented by the Patriarch Thcophylact, kept pace 
with the court Doubtless among the occupants of monasteries Eind 
bishoprics it would nut be difficult to find shining examples of holy living* 
But the patriarchate was given up to disorder* license, and impiety. So 
great was the scandal caused by TkeophylacPa conduct that the Emperor* 
who tolerated it, was involved in the discredit. Consequently, when the 
Patriarch was killed by a fall from his horse in February 950, Constantine 
compelled, in order to repair the mischief that had been done, to 
seek out an austere monk of Proti whose fame was widespread* named 
Polyeuetea. The new Patriarch was a reformer, and fully resolved to 
impose on all alike a discipline which had become a necessity. !n his 
solitary life he had acquired great spiritual exaltation and a resolute w ill; 
he was* in the full sense of tlie word, a man of faith. At first he was 
joyfully received on all hands. The Emperor fully expected that this 
poor monk, bind at a distance from worldly intrigues, could be held In 
the hollow of his hand; pious folk looked forward to the reforms which 
tlie Patriarch desired to carry out; and the court bishops promised them¬ 
selves that they could always bring about PufyeUctes 1 resignation should 
he prove disposed to interfere too much with their habits. This seemed 
all the more feasible, inasmuch as Folyeuctes' consecration had not been 
performed according to the customary rules. He was, in fact, consecrated 
on 3 April 95(J by Basil, Metropolitan of Caesarea. This was quite con¬ 
trary to precedent, For according to law the right belonged to Nicephoros, 
Bishop of Herarica: but as the latter was in bad odour at court, his services 
werig refused by Constantine, who deliliemtely set turn aside. Mot king 
more was needed, it was supposed, to quash the appointment of Polyeuctes 
and send him back to his convent. And in fact, from the very outset of 
his patriarchate, cabals were formed against him* of which Theodore* 
Bishop of Cyricus, was the moving spirit* His rigour was at once made 
a reproach to him, as also was his norrowTiesH of view and his action in 
restoring the name of the Patriarch Eutliymius, formerly struck out of 
the diptych# by Nicholas. Efforts were mode to ruin him. But Polyeuctes 
was not the man to yield. Fur from cringing before his adversaries, he 
attacked the Emperor himself, and on one occasion openly demanded 
a. kkp. a. VOL* iv. cn. m* & 
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that he should make good all the injuries in Hie ted on the Church by hi* 
family and by the preceding patriarchate* To put forward sueh a claim 
was to make a public rieduratiun of independence. Constantine m> 
well understood this that lie w&s prepa^ng to have the election of 
Fol veilctes quashed when he died. 

From the administrative and political point of new the personal govern¬ 
ment of Constantine Poqihymgtn itus is undeniably of small importance. 
Some of the chronicler* even represent the Emperor as an idler and a 
do-nothing. But this is a grotesque exaggeration. On tlfe other ha ml, we 
cannot place entire confidence in the flatterers who depict Con*iruith!b a* 
an administrator ever on the alert to lessen the evils afflicting his people, 
to give orders to his provincial governors, to keep himself well informed 
of all that was happening, to give brilliant receptions to anahewadprs, 
and to keep iti touch with the rulers of East and West. It is never¬ 
theless certain that Constantine endeavoured on the one hand to do the 
work of itn administrator, and on ^he other shewed himself throughout 
his life by his intellectual activity and his numerous writings not to be 
the indolent trifler of the chronicler CedreniiK. In the first place, we 
have nine Novels of his to prove that he too paid attention to the 
juridical and social questions which had caused such constant anxiety to 
his predecessors. Like them, he forbids the wealthy nobles to acquire 
lands belonging to the poor or the military class; like them, he legislates 
on certain points of civil Law, such as wills, inheritance, the salaries 
payable to notaries, the right of sanctuary, and so forth. But he did 
more than this. Towards the end of his reign he issued an alphabetical 
abridgment of the BmUics intended to he of service to lawyers. Finally, 
during the time of his personal government he granted a chiysobull in 
favour of the monastery of St John the Baptist at Thessalomca, and 
another to the convent of the Iberians on Mount Athos, 

Apart from these beneficent laws, Constantine, who piqued himself 
on his knowledge of the rules of etiquette, and was fond of holding 
himself up as an example to the splendid and stately court which sur¬ 
rounded him, seems to have taken special pleasure in the reception and 
despatch of great numbers of ambassadors. In 9+5 and 949 we find him 
sending diplomatic missions to Otto I in Germany; in May and in August 
9+6 he received the ambassadors of the Caliph and the Emir of 
with great magnificence; in October it was the turn of the ambassadors 
from Spam; in 9lb that of Lmd proud, Berengars envoy; and filially in 
957 he gave a brilliant welcome to the Russian Princess Olga and the 
splendid cortege which accompanied her, including both men and women. 
All the indications point to this visit tu Constantinople as the time when 
the baptism of Olga took place 1 . 

But the true glory of Constantine VO IB the share which h? had in 
the intellectual movement of his day. Like Baidas under Michael III* he 

’ S»I kflPKW) inftit t Cliajiter vu (*}, p. 20T, for another nw* 
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made great efforts to revive education, which* outside Constantinople* 
wafcjhardly to be obtained; he appointed to the University clinics savants 
of reputation* historians* writem, philosophers, men of science* juris¬ 
consults; like Basil i he gavt^u new impetus to nil the arts, architecture, 
painting, sculpt tire, unci music; while, more than any of his predecessors* 
he interested himself in students, receiving them, helping them* and 
when their studies were finished promoting them to great civil and 
ecclesiastical port*. He himself helped forward this genera] literary re¬ 
naissance by working at painting* music, anjl the industrial arts, as also 
by publishing* esjjecially for his sons use* several works, some of which 
are lost, though others have come down to us. About 934 or 935 he 
w rote the Book of the Themes or provinces of the Empire; in 952 or 953 
he published the Book Bf the Administration of the Empire and com¬ 
posed the first eighty-three chapters of the Btwl of Court Ceremonies 
which hears his name; finally in 958 or 959 be gave to the public the 
Lift of BuxiL Thus it is not -strange that under his government literary 
and artistic production should have been abundant. Thanks to him, 
numberless religious and secular buildings were erected, restored* and 
embellished; such works as the Continuation of Theophane^ f, the Discourse 
upon the Irrtfigiqf Etlesw, and other compositions of literary and religious 
importance were begun and finished* so that it is iu fact almost solely to 
the learned labours of on Emperor, so often decried* that we owe such 
knowledge as we possess of the period in which he lived and reigned. 

Either in the summer or in the autumn of 959 f Constantine, feeling 
himself near to death, went, in search of some measure of physical and 
mental repose* to the slopes of Mount Olympus in Bithvnia, then cele¬ 
brated for the medicinal waters of Sotiriopftlis* and for its monasteries and 
hermits. He was to find there nothing but gloomy presages of his speedy 
end. He returned to Constantinople only to die* expiring on 9 November 
959 at the age of fifty-four. 


Romanos II 1959-963). 

The new ruler, Rom anus II, wits twenty years old when his father 
died^probably a* the result of the poison which he and his wife ad¬ 
ministered to him. Despite his youth and his bodily and mental advan¬ 
tages, despite his excellent education, Roman eja It was to innke but a 
transitory appearance os Emperor, and to leave a most tin worthy reputation 
behind him. At bis accession he was surrounded by his mother Helena* 
his wife Theophono* his five sisters, and his son Basil II„ He had been 
crowned^and had received a share of the imperial power* in accordance 
with the BosHlan tradition* in 945, and he now at once took possession 
uf the government* or rather handed it over to hit* wife Theophono. We 
have already seen who thin wife was. The daughter of Cmterus*. a pour 
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tavern-keeper of Laconian origin, she owed the unhoped-for honour of 
ascending the throne sold y t n her beauty and her vices. Wli i Ic her h Ufibohd 
eagerly pmme^ surrounded by imworUiy com pan ions, the lift of debm- 
chery and dissipation which was destined ^o lead him to an early grave, 
she for her part took upon herself the ta*k of government with the bdp 
of a noble eunuch* Joseph llringas* whom Constantine on hi# death-bed 
bad recoin mended to Romanos. 

This reign would be utterly insignificant were it not lighted up by 
the eventful military triumph* of Nieephorus Phot^is and his brother. 
Indeed, within the imperial circle things in lined lately began to take a 
mischievous turn: Helena and her daughters, by older ofTbwphano and 
with the consent of Roman us 1I T were forced tu quit the palace for a 
convent. Helena, it is true, obtained leave to rftnain in the palace, where 
she died on 10 September 061, hut her daughters, Zoe, Theodora, 
Theophann, Anne, and Agatha were sent first to the convent of Canidcum, 
and soon after to separate houses. It wus pruliahly the harnh treatment 
dealt out to Constantine's family which, in .March 961, brought about the 
conspiracy, formed, with the help uf other lurds, by tluit Basil the Bird 
who had been the favourite* perhaps the lover, of Helena in the preceding 
reign. Knowing that Houmous was about to visit the Hippodrome, Basil 
resolved on his assassination, but being informed against by a converted 
Saracen named Johaimidus, he was seized, tortured, and finally died insane 
in Frocoimesus, 

Though dying young, Roman us was to leave a large family to the 
Empire In addition to Basil II. he had a second son by Theophniii} in 
961, the future Constantine VIII whom the Patriarch Fnlycuctes crowned 
in April the same year. He had. besides, two daughters, of whom one* 
Tbeophnnu, boru perhaps as early ils 956, became the w ife uf OLto II of 
Germany, and the other, Anne, was married to Vladimir of Russia. The 
two sons of Romanos* II were to reign in Constantinople between 
Tzimisres and the daughters of Constantine YU. 

Historians and chroniclers record no event of importance in the 
internal administration of the Empire during the years frum 959 tu %3. 
The government under Komaiur* gave its whole attention to events beyond 
the frontier*. And in this field it unquestionably acted with judgment 
and ability. Immediately upon the death of Constantine, Tbeophium and 
Brin gas .shewed themselves desiruiis of maintaining or creating advan¬ 
tageous relation* with the rulers of the East and the West They sent 
nmlmssadors to every court. Then on 22 April 06fi they had the little 
Basil II crowned. Rut it was above all by planning the campaign of 
Nicephoros against the Saracens that they gave proof uf political dis¬ 
cernment. They felt the need of making an end once for all wjth these 
enemies* who were ever increasing in aggres^ivene^ and in Nicephoros 
Fliocas they had a man great enough to engage these perennial fix* at mi 
advantage. In spite of unending court intrigues, the government in July 
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S^jO hull upon this general, though he was suspected by many, the task 
of attacking the Arabs of Crete | supported him energetically, supplied 
him with reinforcements, and thus prepared the way for the great victory 
which Nieephortis won on 7 March 961 resulting in the conquest of 
Chandax (now Giutdia) in Crete. Accordingly when the general returned, 
to Constantinople he received in the Circus the honour of a pedestrian 
ovation t a foretaste of the triumphs which later were to Ik his. Both 
concentration oii'foreign a I! airs and skilful diplomacy were displayed by 
Theftphano's government cm the morrow df Nicephoros 7 victory. He 
returned covered with glory and accompanied by the defeated emir, 
*Abd*aI-‘Aziz, This chief was well treated and splendidly lodged, and 
Constantinople had no reason to regret her generosity, for his sou, having 
become a Christian, won renown in 9TiS in the Byzantine army. 

It appears that, during the short time that he remained at the bead 
of affairs, Brin gas also paid at l cut ion to the material interests of the 
population. In October 961 there was a great dearth, and corn was at 
an extravagant price. Ho brought into the capital ship load* of corn and 
barley, which, despite his reputation for avarice, he sold at half-price. 

Then came a check. The Byzantine armies were winning brilliant 
successes in Asia, due entirely to the two Fhocus brothers, when Nice- 
phurus suddenly learned that Kmnauus had died at the palace on 
15 March 963. Though the end was sudden it was not unforeseen, for 
the Emperor's health had been declining all the winter. Theophauo was 
nevertheless accused of having rid herself of her husband by poison in 
order to marry Nicephoros. The crime was never proved, but the sequel 
was just what had been prophesied. With Roman ns IT the glory of the 
Macedonian House and the intellectual renaissance which It hind initiated 
departed fur a time. Government by women and successful soldiers was 
about to begin. 


NicRi-uumiH Pirocis ( 963 -% 9 )* 

At the moment when Hon inn us II was gathered to his fathers in the 
church of the Holy Apostles* leaving the Empire in the hands of 
Thenjihano, Bringn.^ and two crowned children, the already illustrious 
name of Photos had, in the course of four years from 960 to 963 T reached 
the highest pitch of glory. This was owing to the achievement of Leo 
ivnd even more of Nicephoros, who was at that time tin- chief personage 
of the Empire. The Phoeas family, which originated in Cappadocia, was 
indeed well known to fame. It was, with the families of Curcuas and 
T^imisces, among the noblest in Asia Minor, Li the days of Basil I, a 
NicephoAis Phoca? a grandfather of the future Emperor, hod won renown 
by his warlike exploits in Italy and Sicily, and since then nil of the family, 
from father to son, had been soldiers, and successful soldiers. The uncle 
and father of Nicephoros hod been specially distinguished by their 
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valour—the former, I^ca, by Lis dw6 in the war with the Bulgarians, 
and the Utter, Bardas, by hit* victories in Asia Minor The m.m who now, 
by his marriage with Tbeophano, was about to ascend the throne of 
CojQstantinnjjIe had, with I tin brother Leo, followed the glorious path 
marked out for him. MagidtT f and generalissimo of the armies of the 
East, under Constantine VII f he hud long warred successfully in Asia 
Minor, and liatl since covered himself with glory by the siege of Chandax. 
He was bom probably about 013, and was thus nearly fifty w hen the dentil 
of Romanus II took place. At this period, monk and ‘’Oldicr were united 
in hirn. Having lost his wife and his only son a little before 1K>3 P he hud 
often thought of going to join his friend St Athanasius, the founder of 
the Great Laura, on Mount Athos. It was through his interest and his 
gifts that the first, eon vent on the “Holy Mountain" had been bail ip anil 
a cell there bad lung awaited him* A man of iron temper, mystical to 
the highest degree., and yet none the less a loan of passions, he had de- 
voted himself to his army and his men, and at the same time to praver and 
the severest mortifies,lions* He was reported to l>e unbendingly stem, 
uncompromisingly just, uiul rigidly pious, but lie was also considered 
miserly. In spite of hi» failings. Iris shining qualities won for him genera] 
love and deep respect* aliove all in the camp. Chi Lbe other hand lie was 
dreaded by many, and especially by Bringas, un account of hi.s military 
fame and the brilliant campaign with which his name was inseparably 
joined* After the con quasi nf Crete, be had s however, relumed to Asia 
Minor and to has brother, conquering Cilicia between [Nil and 963, He 
liad then Hung himself upon Syria, and had just taken Aleppo when the 
news of the death of Rom an us forced him to pause. 

Theopham (16 JfareA-^14 August 963). 

At Constantinople the death of Roman us had created ft most difficult 
situation. Theopliano, at twenty years of age, naturally desired to retain 
power and to act ns Regent, as she waa authorised to do by her bu.-brand's 
last disparities But Bringas had to be reckoned with* and his projects, 
it would appear, tended in quite another direction. He, w ith his purttsmiB, 
counted upon seizing solo power at the first favourable moment and 
governing the Empire. Thus, Bio ugh he had supported Nicephoros at 
the time of the Cretan expedition* yet out of dread of his popularity and 
perhaps also from other motives he had made haste to send him back to 
Asia Minor* This* however* had not prevented Nicephoni*. doubtless 
without Bringas 1 knowledge* from being kept informed by the Empress 
herself of aU that went oil It was, indeed* of importance to Theopbano, 
if she was to make herself safe in all contingencies* to be able* to make 
use of Nicephoros, before whom she had held out the bop of supreme 
power and even of something more. As the general was on his way 
through Constantinople she had, with great skill, contrived to plant in 
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the austere soldier heart the j[tnu§ of a. passion which she intended to 
tuna to account, and which was to drive from his mind any pious 
aspirations after the monastic h ft and permanently to deflect the current 
of liis existence. It was thisfprohahly, which had so greatly excited the 
alarm of Bringas. 

Nevertheless, for the moment, Lhe expressed washes of Romanoa were 
respected. The Patriarch Polyeuctes proclaimed Theophano Regent, 
^vith Bringns as her minister* I inmed lately afterwards, however, Theophano 
sec^tly called back Nicephoros, who reached Constantinople as early as 
April. Officially he came to receive tlie reward of his conquests, a 
military triumph and the confirmation of his authority. In reality he 
came to measure himsel£against the head of the government £n well did 
Bringns understand this that he at once attempted to riil himself of his 
formidable adversary. He proposed that he should be forbidden to enter 
Constantinople, that a triumph should l>c refused him, and even that his 
eyes should he put out. All these attempts failed before the universal 
popularity of Nicephoros, probably helped by the intrigues of Tlicophaiu#. 
"Hie people welcomed Nicephoros with all possible honour and uiag- 
nificenre, But on the morrow of this rerernmiial reception, which so 
greatly increased his prestige, being alone and without his army, lie felt 
himself in danger and took refuge in St Sophia, There he obtained 
from the Patriarch and his clergy' the protection of which he stood in 
neeih 1 honks to his reputation for piety, his valuable connexion with 
the monks, his services, and the animosities which divided the three most 
powerful forces in Constantinople—Thcophaoo, Eringas,aud Polyeuetes— 
Nicephoros found a steadfast supporter in the Patriarch. In spite of 
Bringas, and thanks to Folyeuctes, the Senate fully confirmed the 
authority of Nicephoros and promised that nothing should be done 
without his being consulted. Nicephoros, in return, swore to engage In 
no design injurious to the rights of the young princes. The Patriarch's 
eloquence had saved Nicephoros, who, as soon os blaster w r as over, lost no 
time in returning to Asia Minor at the head of his army. Bringas had 
been outwitted. The Patriarch had no suspicion of what his own future 
would lie under Nicephoros* 

The chief minister, however, did not acknowledge himself defeated. 
At any tost, whether Niccphorus were present or absent, he sought his 
life* For this he manoeuvred, but clumsily enough. Through a con¬ 
fidential agent he made splendid otfers to tw o of Nicephoros' generals, 
Comifls and Trimisees, if they would betray their chief to him. They* 
however, far from lending an ear to such proposals, revealed the intrigue 
to Nicephoros, and in order to cuL matters short, prevailed ou him 
without difficulty to hasten the realisation of his plans, to assume the 
crown, and to march upon Constantinople Accordingly on 3 July B6fJ 
the army, instigated by the two generals, proclaimed Nicephanis Emperor 
* at Caesarea. The next day, the troop set out to accompany him to St 
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rwipliin lutil there to I lit vo him (.towiikI. As soon as the news was known 
aL Constaiitinuplv the mutterings of remit began. BritigiLs tried to make 
hewtdgninit it, and to organise the deFenlt, His partisans were- nunicnnis, 
oven among the troops in the capital , and’he hud valuable hostages in 
his hands in the persons of the father and luxither of Nicephorus, 'llw 
new sovereign reached CbrysopoKs on ft August and there awaited events. 
After three Jay* of furious revolution had dyed the streets of Constanti¬ 
nople with blood, the supporters of Bringas were defeated. Nicephorus' 
father was saved by Polyeuctes, and on 14 August under the aegis 
of Basil, the illegitimate son of .1 toman us Lecftjjenus and a bitter enemy 
of Bringas, Nicephorus entered Constantinople. (>n lfj August he was 
crowned in t?t Sophia, declaring himself the jsiftnlisn of the imperial 
children. 


Government qf Nktphonix. 

The revolution to which Nicephorus had just put the finishing touch 
was the culmination of hypocrisy, for everyone knew, by the recent 
example of Roman us Lccapenus, the real meaning of the title of guardian, 
or joint sovereign, in connexion with Emperors who were still minora 
Whatever fictions might adorn official documents, it was Nicephorus who 
become Emperor, and sole Emperor. The monks, his former friends, were 
scandalised, St Athanasius, quite in vain, reminded the Emperor of his 
former vocation fur the religious life. And it soon appeared that still more 
ruthless disillusionment* were in store. Apart from this, the action of 
Nicephorus was, politically speaking, of great gravity. Once again he 
severed the dynastic chain. And this time the breach in the succession was 
made not merely in his own name and for his personal iienetit, or out of 
family ambition, but in the name and with the support of 'the army, 
which was now tu re-lcam the lesson of thrusting its weighty sword into 
the scale in which the internal destinies of the Empire were "balanced It 
is true that for all this Nicephorus paid a heavy penalty, and it is no W, 
true that the course he took was to have the most disastrous influence on 
the fortunes of Cohstantinople. 

At the very outset, as soon as he was master of the palace and 
the city, Nicephorus hastened to deal out titles and reward# to those who 
had aided him. HU father was declared C aesar, his brother loo mogister 
and cumpalates, while in the East John Trimisces succeeded tu the post 
rank, and honours which Nicephorus hod held. Basil received the title 
and appointment of Prtvt/ros or President of the Senate. As to Briumis 
he was of course dismissed, and was detained at a distance from Con¬ 
stantinople in a monastery, where he died in ft71. These arrangements 
made,Nicephorus turned his thoughts towards a marriage withTheophanu 
hoth from personal and from political considerations. The matter how¬ 
ever, was not quite so simple as at first it looked. Both the Church and » 
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lav society might have something to snv on the subject. It whs pro?itibly 
in order to gain time to reconcile the 1 public mind to the idea, m well jls 
to observe the proprieties, thaf Nicephoros, acting in accord with tile 
Empress* sent her away to ftie palace of Petri cm on the Golden Horn 
iinti] the day fixed fnr the wedding* It took place on ^0 September, six 
m on tlis a hi tost to a day after tlie death of Houmous. As might have 
been expected, it aroused great displeasure among the clergy. St Atha¬ 
nasius was ninth incensed against his old friend, and Ptilyeodtes 
finding himself tricked, steadily refused communion to Nicephorus for a 
whole year. For, on the tine hand* there was to the monk a, of whom the 
Patriarch was one, something distinctly scandalous in the spectacle of 
this man of fifty marrying a woman in the twenties; this austere general, 
ascetic almost to a fault, who had vowed to end bis days as a celibate in 
a monastery s now # h&v mg by the help of the Church attained to supreme 
power, suddenly uniting himself to Theophano f one of the most ill-famed 
and vicious of women, utterly repulsive in the eyes of the religious world. 
On the other hand, the newly-wedded couple, having both been widowed, 
cuuld nut, without doing penance, enter upon a second marriage. The 
determined refusal of Polyeuctes was, however, very offensive both to 
Niccphorus and Theophn.no. We are told that Nicephuriis never forgave 
the Patriarchs This Polyeuctas was. soon to learn, and not only he but 
the whole body of the clergy was to suffer in consequence. 

The ecclesiastioal .struggle, lb us imuspieiously begun on the marriage- 
day of Nicephoros, ended only with his death. Lf tlie chroniclers axe 
to be bruited, it was further envenomed by the rumours set afloat 
by a court chaplain named Stylmnus. He claimed, indeed* that the 
Emperor'* marriage with Theophano was unlawful and void, liecause 
Nicephoros had stood godfather to one, if not two* of the Empress* 
children. The canons were absolutely conclusive against such unions, 
which were forbidden by “spiritual affinity- 1 * It is not very easy to 
determine how much fount hit inn there was for the statement, ft is 
certainly strange if Polycuctea were ignorant of a circumstance so serious 
and notorious* and if Nicephoros and Theophany on their side took no 
notice of this ecclesiastical impediment. Was the allegation of Stylianus 
made before or after the marriage ceremony? Even on this point the 
chroniclers give us no answer. However this may be, one thing is plain* 
that Folyeuctes was roused, and he demanded of Nicephoros under the 
heaviest canonical penalties the repudiation of Tlieuphanu. Naturally the 
Emperor refused* and at once gathered together an assembly, half 
ecclesiastical and half lay, to discuss the question* ITiis miniature council h 
composed of court bishops and officials devoted to the royal family, made 
no difficulty about coming to the decision which Nicephoros would be 
likely to desire. The regulation on which Polyeuetes relied was, it was 
decided, invalid, although its meaning was unmistakable, because it had 
been put furth in the name of a heretical Eiuperur, Constantine 
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topronymus. Further, to bolster up tliis rather pitiful derision, Stvliunus 
came forward to declare solemnly that Nicephoros had never been 
godfather to any one of the Impcriid children, and that he himself had 
never spoken the incriminating words. It is iflbt known whether Polyol etc* 
' Uts convinced, hut it is probable, for, averse from compromise as he was, 
he vet admitted the Emperor to the Holy Communion, But Shat after 
all do these stories amount tu? Nothing can be positively known* It is 
plum that they fit in badly with what knowledge we hav#of the manners 
of the age and the character of its chief personages. It would appr ar 
hat, if tlse struggle had been os heated and as much founded in reason 
on the part of the Patriarch as is represented, the latter would not 
then have hesitated to maintain his condemnation and Nicephoros would 
probably have deposed him. If both consented to an apparent reconcilia¬ 
tion, we most believe that the chroniclers cither exaggerated, or what is 
more likely, misunderstood the nature of the dispute. It Is not impossible 
that at bottom the whole affair was merely a quarrel got up bv the 

monks, who were indignant at the conduct of Nicephoros and at Ids 
marringe. 

lids explanation of these events is supported bv the fact that 
at once, in 964, Nicephoros, as though to take his revenge, published 
n Novel as strange as it ™ revolutionary against the monks. He, 
who had oiMK so greatly loved the religious, turned suddenly to scoffing 
at and sitting m judgment on his old friends. “The monks " he mvl 
‘ P^f 8 tJt T ofthe evangelical virtues; tbey think only of acquiring 
worldly goods, of building,and of enriching themselves. Their life differs 
in nothing from that of the thorough worldling. 7 ’ They were ordered to 
"? the miles and go forth into the wilderness, abandoning all their 
lands and goods It was no doubt to help them along this path that lie 
forbade (though he had himself given large sums to St Athanasius when 
he founded h« convent on Mount Athos) that new monasteries should 
be established or n her, enriched by new donation,, or that hunts, fields, 
eh0 . Q ! d ^ \ vf l h y . m J to convents, hospitals, or clergy. 

This celebrated Novel had, it would seem, a double object. It 
pne Nicephoros the means ut avenging himself upon the monks for the 
humiliation., they had lately inflicted on him, and it enabled him also to 
hud the necessary supphos which he wanted to carry on the war “'fhe 
revenues were intended indeed; 7 he said, «to be distributed to the poor, 
hut ui reality they profited none but the cleigy, and this while the 
soldiers, who were going forth to light and die for God and the Emperor 
lacked even necessaries. The fact was that Nicephoros wished J 
peror to prosecute the expeditions which he hnd begun as a private 

WhiTV " *? “? «~«M with the- dU J.nm 

V\ hile h IS generals were fightmg the African Arabs in Sicily ami Cyprus 

in?Str weut forth to encounter the Asiatic SaSLj 

in Cihcia, Mesopotamia, and fcyna. For these distant wars he needed . 
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large sums of money, and it was the property of the clergy, which as long 
aw he lived he never spared, that supplied him with funds. 

This doubled-edged policy *wa.s made clear and obvious during the 
winter of 96h—907 t ituniHiiftdj upon the Emperor's return to Constan¬ 
tinople, 1 hanks to the court bishops, in residence at the capital and 
thus in flic Emperor** power, he embodied in an edict a measure in the 
highest degree injurious to the Church. For the future it was declared 
unlawful to ricAuiiiate any subject to a bishopric without the Emperors 
consent. In this way Nicephoros made sure of having bishops entirely *" 
at his devotion, and at the same time he could seize upon the Church 
revenues, whether during the vacancy of a see or after an appointment 
Imd been made, Thqre are many examples to prove this. ft is not 
known what attitude the clergy took up oil this matter. In no quarter 
do we hear of revolts or of coercive measures, but doubtless such a policy 
must have powerfully furthered the rise of the popular movement which 
thrift Xicephorus from power. In any case, the first demand of Poly- 
cuctes on the accession of Tzimisces wits tn be for the abrogation of these 
anti-clerical measures. 

Tiie last fact which the chroniclers record in connexion with eccl&fi- 
asticaJ matter* in this reign, is the strange idea conceived by the Emperor 
of constraining the Church to venerate as martyr* those who had fallen 
in the wariare against the infidel- Naturally, nobody wits found willing 
to comply with this eccentric demand, and Nicephoros was compelled to 
abandon a project opposed by Poly cue tes and the whole of the clergy. 

Putting aside this perennial quarrel with the churchmen* which 
itself had a military aim, Nicephoros seems during his short reign 
to have had lit Lie attention Lo spare for anything but his soldiers and 
the army. It was this, indeed, which before long predisposed the popu¬ 
lace towards that movement of revolt which was to bring about his 
speedy ruin, Quite early in the reign, after the example of his predeces¬ 
sors, Nicephoros revived the laws favouring the small military holdings 
and protecting them against the vexatious and extortionate purchase of 
them by the great. He granted his soldiers the widest facilities for 
regaining possession of their lands when they had been sold or stolen, 
and tills evidently with a new to retaining their services in the army, 
ft non, legislating in accordance with his own experience, he issued a 
Novel dealing with the Armenian fundi^ that is, the fiefs belonging to 
those Armenian soldiers* mercenaries in the service of the Empire, who 
had obtained military lands in return fur their services but did nut always 
fulfil the obligations which their tenure imposed upon them. In 9(i7 and 
fit another date not exactly known, Nicephoros issued two more Novels 
toueltiiig landed property, and especially the property of the rich- The 
Emperor required that each man should keep what he possessed, or at 
least should acquire lands only from those set apart for his caste. A 
* noble might only possess noble fiefr; a commoner only commoners’ fiefs; 
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a soldier only military allotments. This was plainly to protect and 
strengthen the veiy framework of Byzantine society. Unfortunately 
these laws, the choraeter of which wan flrtlipr cuiplmsised by count less 
instances, were too exclusively military in tlfeir scope. The exaggerated 
importance attached to the army wiu shewn in every pussilile way, and 
ended by im fating and exciting the public mind. About Stiff and 967 
the in litterings of revolt began to lie heard on every side. 

If the many excesses of the army, and the marks of ucecEnsive favour 
which Nicephoros lavished on it, were the chief causes of the Byzantine 
revolution which swept away the Emperor, they were nut the only ones. 
The anti-clerical policy of Nicephoros had already alienated numbers 
of his subjects. His military policy fostered the spread of thiR dis¬ 
affection. But, above all, his fiscal measures provoked general discontent. 
In consequence of the wars of the Empire, more and niure money was 
constantly being required by the government. Taxes increased at a' pro¬ 
digious rate, while in other directions retrenchments were made in habitual 
expenditure, which estranged oil classes, nobles and commoners. As if all 
this hail been insufficient, exceptional measures were now- taken. Not 
only did the tax-gatherers receive strict orders J to exact the taxes, hut, 
more serious still, the Emperor himself trafficked in com, wine, and oil, of 
winch commodities the government had a monopoly, thus causing such a 
rise in the cost uf living that riots began to break out in almost every 
direction. On Asceiiiiuii Day (9 May 967), as Niccphorus was returning 
from his devotions, he was stopped by crowds nf people and insulted in 
the heart uf Constantinople, stones and tile* being thrown at him. He 
would certainly have perished, but that his faithful bodyguard covered 
bis hasty retreat to the palace. This insurrection had no other effect than 
to make Nicephoros aware of his danger, It did not avail to change his 
line of policy, For Ids own defence, without reckoning with his recent 
fresh expenditure, he hud a strong high wall built to surround the Great 
Palace completely, and within its circuit, close to the sea, he erected the 
fortress of Bucoleon where he was to meet his death. 

Like tlie earlier years of Nicephoros, his last two were entirely given 
np to war on all sides. There were wars in Bulgaria and Italy," and in 
Syna, where Antioch and Aleppo were taken. Among home events, twn 
only ure worth recording. One was the arrival at Constantinople in Qb? 
of' the Bulgarian ambassadors, claiming the tribute which the Empire 
had been accustomed to pay to the Tsar. Nicephoros, who w as on the 
watrli for a pretext to declare war against his neighbour, received the 
ambassadors roughly, insulted them before the whulc court, and drove 
them ignomimotisly away. rioon afterwards, he set out at the head of 
his troops for Bulgaria. The other event, which was of the same character 
was the embassy of Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, nuw sent for the second 
time to Constantinople by the Emperor Otto. Liudpmnd arrived in the 
East on 4 June 968. His master, after his usurjiatiuns in southern Italy 
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and his assumption of the title of Emperor, hud made him the hearer 
of a pacific message ami a proposal of marriage. The German sovereign 
hoped to bring the struggle in .Italy to at) advantageous conclusion, and 
to secure quiet possession yf the provinces which he had conquered, by 
means of a marriage between his son and Theophn.no, daughter of 
Kunmnui II. The embassy met with wretched success. Liudpmnd, dc* 
tnined as a half-prisuner atid publicly insulted by Nicephorosand bis court, 
spent four months at Constantinople, and was obliged to leave without 
having obtained any concession. For the time the marriage fell into 
abeyance; the idea was only resumed later, and the union did not take 
place until 972. 

Immediately after Liudprand’s embassy, about the end of July 9G8, 
Nicephoros set out fof a campaign in Asia Minor, and did oot return 
to Constantinople until the beginning of 969. Notwithstanding the fresh 
laurels which he had reaped iu Syria, only death awaited him. Disaffection 
to his rule was daily growing and plots were openly discussed. On the 
other hand, Theophanu had found a new lover, *uid John Tsciunaces had 
become the Eiiqieror's successful rival in love us he hod already been in 
war. As Scblumbeiger has pointed out, the whole due to the palace 
drama, in which these two were the chief actors, escapes our gram*. 
How and why did Thcophanu and Tzimisces decide upon ridding them¬ 
selves of Nicephoros ? We do not know, nor do contemporaries seem to 
have known. All the conjectures put forward by chroniclers, Byzantine, 
Arab, and Western, are possible, hut of none is there a shadow of proof. 
Two things only are certain, first, the passion of Thcopbana for Trimisces, 
secondly, the plot to kill the Emperor, which they jointly concocted 
with the help of several other conspirators. The murder took place in 
the night of 10—11 December 969, By Theopliano’s means the palace was 
opened to Triad sees and his confederates, and they, without difficulty, 
made their wav into Nicephoros’ chamber. They found the Emperor 
asleep, lying on a tiger-skin. Arousing him with kicks, they then struck 
at his face with a sword, inflicting a great wound. In Jus state, the 
conspirators, after tying his legs together, dragged him before Tzimisces, 
who loaded him with Insults, spuming him with his foot and plucking 
out his heard. Finally he completed his work by shattering the Emperor’s 
skall with a sword, while another assassin ran him through the body. 
This done, in order to check the revolt which was beginning, Tzimisces 
immediately had himself crowned, and ordered that the head of Nicephoros 
should he exhibited nt a window. Next day, in great secrecy, the murdered 
Emperor was buried in the chureh of tile Ifoly Apostles, and thus crime 
to a bloody end one of the most glorious reigns, if it lie looked at solely 
from Jhe military point of view, in the w'hole of Byzantine history. 
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John Tzim&cet: Mt early life 


John Tzimdiceb (9<I9-9 i T6). 

John Tzinrisces whose true surname ™ Chcnuhkik, or Chemishgig, 
which the Byzantines made into Trimiscefl, belonged to no ancient and 
noble Armenian family. Through his father lie wot related to the illustrious 
house of Cumin.', and through his mother to that of Pfaoras. Fie was 
horn at Ilierajwli.' in Armenia (now Chemishgmlmk, i.c, hirtl'-pkce of 
Tzimisocs) about 9S4 and, like Nicephoros and nil his other relatives, 
was a soldier from his boyhood. He early attached hinisfflf to his cousin, 
and made the great campaigns of Cilicia and Syria in his eompoflv. 
At this time a close friendship united them, and we know that it was 
Tzi id isees who prevailed upon Nicephoros to ascend the throne. His 
military renown and his exploits in battle fdmoV equalled those of the 
Emperor, and his popularity was great in the army, on account nf his 
bravery. Ids liberality, and also ids personal beauty, although lie was 
short of stature. On the accession of Nicephoros, he received the post 
vacated by the Emperor, that uf Domestic of the SchoW of Anatolia, 
became magister, and was entrusted with the task of prosecuting the 
conquests of Nicephoros, work which he accomplished with signal success 
chequered by occasional reverses. Was it these successes which alienated 
the Emperor from Tsdroisces ? It may be so, but the truth is not known. 
One thing, however, is certain, that in 9G9 Trimisces fell from favour. 
It is possible, it is even probable, that there were other causes for this 
disgrace. Tzimisces was not long in discovering that his former brother- 
officer, though under obligations to him, did not shew him proper con¬ 
sideration, treated him just like the other generals, and was ungrateful 
towards him. Moreover, what may very well have determined hira to 
throw in Lis lot with the discontented, and to weave the conspiracy which 
put an end to the reign of Nicephoros, was the influence of Theophanu 
herself, who had at this time a strong passion for him. In any case, it 
was she who helped him in his revolt and urged him on to aasassinate 
Nicephoros. I iiially, Leo I hocfls was an inveterate foe of Tzimisces and 
constantly accused him to his brother, doing oil in bis power to embitter 
the relations between them. All these causes combined to bring about 
first a complete breach and finally a violent hatred lie tween these two 
old friends and kinsmen. In 9 <j 9 Tzimisccs had been deprived of im 
military rank, had been driven from court, and had received orders to 
Jive in exile on the Asiatic const on his estates in Chaicedon, whence 
he was forbidden to depart. ■ It was, however, from thence that lie 
set out on the night of 9-10 December to perpetrate the murder which 
seated him on the throne. On attaining supreme power Tzimiscfc, was 
forty-five years old. lie was the widower of a certain Maria, a sister of 
Bordas Scleru>, was the lover of Theophano, and was childless. In order 
to succeed to the throne after the murder of Nicephoros, he was ™dy to 
accept any conditions which might be laid upon him. 
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Immediately after his coronation, Trimitices, as Nicephoros had done, 
declared that he would look upon himself merely n& the guardian and 
protestor of the legitimate sov^reigna, Bastl ami Constantine* and as 
Recent therefore of the Heijjhpc, Alter this, he set to work to organise 
hbgovernment. He took as bb chief minister the th uilhis Basil, illegitimate 
son of Rijraaniis Lecapemis and favourite of Constantine VII* who has 
already appeared ns the zeoJmis supporter nf Nicephoros at the time of 
lib accession* who became hb Farakoiinornenobj or chief (ha tuber In in, and 
received the post, created for him, of President of the Senate. Basil, fur 
the same reasons no doubt as Tzimhces, \iiid abandoned the Emperor, 
and when the conspiracy of 9fjy wsle formed mode common cause with 
the plotters. Thus jls soon els. Tsimitsce* was seated on the throne* Hsisil 
became the real head id the government, and by him the first measures 
taken were inspired. By hi*? orders the new- sovereign proclaimed in 
every quarter of the city, and public gatherings disorder, and pillage 
were forbidden, under pain of be beading. It was not desired that the 
revolutionary scenes which had marked the accession of Nicephoros should 
be re-enacted in Constantinople. The next step was to dismiss all 
functionaries who were in favour of the former Emperor, and to replace 
them by new men. Leo Piiocas and his sous, with the exception of Peter, 
a eunuch, were banished to Mcthyitma and Amasia. In this way- the 
position of Tdmisees was secured. 

Pile Patriarch I'ulyeuctes, wlio hail reached A great Age, was near 
his end when the events of 10 December H69 took place. What was his 
attitude on lirst hearing of the revolution we do not know, but on the 
other hand we know how, despite the burden of Ills years, he received 
Tzi ini sees, wheu the new Emperor, a week after his crime, presented 
himself at St Sophia in order to be crowned. The Patriarch firmly 
refused to take part in any religious ceremony until Triinisces should 
have done penance, exculpated himself from the murder of Nicephoros, 
and denounced the criminals. Polyeuctcs went further. On this solemn 
occasion be took the revenge of his lifetime, issuing to John this ultima- 
tum. Drive first of all from thebacred Palace tile adulterous and guilty' 
wife, who planned and directed everything and whn lias certainly been 
the (thief m over in the crime. - '' Finally, feeling perhaps t lie m oral * Length 
of his own position ns against this suppliant murderer, the Patriarch 
took another Mtep in advance and exacted, as a striking reparation, the 
repeal of the whole of the religious legislation of the late Emperor, the 
recall to their sees of all the exiled bishops, and the distribution of 
the usurper's private fortune to the poor and the hospitals. John agreed 
to even, - thing. The Novels were immediately abrogated, the bishops 
recaUctf, Tbeophftuo exiled to Proti and later to Armenia, while John 
himself made no scruple of swearing that he had not lifted his hand 
against Nicepfiorus, and denounced on oath several of his late accomplices 
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AS guilty of the crime. Then, as much from neccswty as policy, he gave 
great largess to the poor, the peasants, and even the aristocracy- 111 is 
Hone, Polyeocfces crowned Jo till at Chriftnins 969- Before his death Lhe 
Patriarch hod a last gratification, that of s^ping Tzimisces faithfully fulfil 
his promises as to his religious policy. The Church of Antioch having 
lost its Patriarch, Christopher, Triniisces caused Pulyeucies to tippoint 
in his place a holy hermit, Theodore of Colonea, who had long been known 
to him. The Patriarch was spared long enough to perform the enumeration 
nn 8 January 970. His death fullowed on 3d January, * 

The successor to Polyeuctes was proposed by Tzjmiaceg to a sjftiud 
which he assembled when the vacancy occurred. Basil, like Theodore 
of Colonea- was a poor monk of the Olympus, famous for his saintliness 
and bis prophecies. He was a friend of the Emperor, and when his 
consecration took place on 19 February John might certainly flatter 
hi nisei f that he had made a wise and fortunate choice both for the 
Church and for himself. Vet this did not prove to be altogether the 
case, for, in foot, in 974 a conflict broke out between the two 
authorities; Basil, who had less discernment doubtless than Pulyeuctes, 
would have liked to turn the Church into one vast convent, and to enforce 
reforms which were distasteful to the bishops. Perhaps, indeed, he went 
further, and, if we are to believe Leo the Deacon, unwisely liegan to super¬ 
vise the conduct of his subordinates rather too closely. With all his 
merits, wo are told, “he was of a curious and investigating turn of mind," 
What is certain is that complaints were laid against him un this account, 
and he was also reproached with maladministration of the Church, In 
tihort, the Emperor was obliged to interfere. He called upon the Patriarch 
to appear before his court and clear himself. Basil refused to take any 
such step, alleging that he caine under no jurisdiction but that of an 
Ecumenical Council, which would necessarily bring in Lhe West, This led 
to hi* fall. While Polyeuctes, strong in his right, had maintained himself in 
the see of Constantinople against all comers, Basil for liis- part, being very 
possibly guilty of the errors laid to his charge, was deposed and sent into 
exile at his monastery on the Scnmander His syiicellus, Anthony uf the 
Studion, succeeded him. Perhaps this deposition of Basil may have some 
vogue connexion with affairs in Italy, and with the presence at Constanti¬ 
nople uf the exiled anti-Pope Boniface. But it seems mtber unlikely* and 
in am case onr authorities do not make the statement All Hint has been 
said bv historians on the subject ™ mere conjecture. 

The death of its patron Nieephoru* did nnt hinder the building 
and extension of the Great Laura (monastery) of St Athanasius, founded 
in 961. In 970 the community there wok numerous enough to allow of 
the saint's imposing upon them a rule, a typikon determining the laws 
which should govern the monks of the Huly Mountain. Unfortunately 
the tj/pikm was ill-received and ill-observed, so much so that a revolt 
broke out against the Abbot The mutineers considered £t Athaiia- 
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*ius and his rules too severe, and appealed to the Emperor. This was the 
reason that Trimisces, after holding an inquiry, granted to the Laura 
the ehrysobull of 972 confirming the txfpikm of St Athanasius and 
tile privileges granted by Nicephoros. The monastery was declared 
“autocephalous ” under the sole authority of the Abbot (Iguiuen). The 
Golden Hull laid down rules for the administration of the convents and 
its provision* are still in force to-day. 
m 

J re *gn of the soldier John Tzimisc^s, like that of Nicepliortis 
Phncits, was military in character, and event* of note in home politics 
(with the exception of religious emits) are few in number. One 
of the most important was certainly the revolt of Banka Phocas in 
iJi L Son of Leo and nefthew of Nicephoros, Baidas had been banished 
to Pnntus on the death of the Emperor. Thunks to the good offices of 
his father and other members of his family, of some of the stmtegi who 
Jiitd i email led loyal to Nicephoros, and even of sonic among the clergy, he 
succeeded in breaking prison and in surrounding himself with partisans. 
Then t taking advantage of the Russian war, which Tzi minces was just 
beginning, Baidas had himself prod aimed Emperor at Caesarea, amidst 
large mini hers of adherents. Fortunately, civil war had not time to break 
out The Emperor 1 * brother-in-law, Banins Sclera*, was immediately 
sent against the usurper, who, before he had struck a blow, found himself 
deserted^ by his friends and forced to surrender. He was relegated with 
his family to a monastery in the island of Chios. Next year, while 
Trim iaces was at the siege ol Durostol us (Sliistria), Phocas attempted 
to regain power, but unsuccessfully. Being taken prisoner at Cnnstanti- 
nople lie blinded And in this state re-consigned to his monasterv ■ 

While the ineffectual revolt of Bardas Phocas was just about to 
break out, and the preparations for the war with Russia were liejng 
pushed feverishly on, Tzimisces took advantage of the situation to form 
a fresh union. Being debarred from marrying Theophfttiu, he fell back 
upon Theodora, a princess of mature age,* daughter of Constantine VII 
am I aunt ot Homan us II, This prudent marriage gave great satisfaction 
at Constantinople, for it confirmed the legitimate descendants of Basil I 
upon the throne. 

Ifcfore setting out for the brief and victorious Russian war, in the 
spring of !Lsr, Iziiuisecs found time to receive another German embassy, 
which sought Constantinople in order to renew the negotiations, broken 
oft under Nicephoros, respecting the marriage of Theophniiu, daughter of 
Romanu.s II, with the youthful Otto IL The emhas»v headed by Gvro, 
Archbishop of Cologne, reached Constantinople ahout the end of 971. 
The giqj, in spite of certain doubts which have been raised, certainly 
appears to have Ijcch a genuine princess, bora in the purple, and sister 
ot Basil II; she was betrothed, and set out for Italy. The marriage 
^ook place at Koine on 14 April 972. 
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82 Death of John Tzhmsce# 

So far as we nm judge from the scanty documents which liavt 
come down to us, Tsmiaofti *eouw not to have given much of his 
personal attention tsi the wort of internal luliiiiiiistmtum. Ills wars 
occupied him sufficiently. Only one Novtl issued in his tin me has been 
preserved; it concerns the slaves taken in war, Basil the FamkoimomenoK 
remained chief minister up to the death of Tri m i sce* f and usediiix pu*iilimi 
to enrich himself to a scandalous extent, This meant that the sm-ial 
difficultly remained unsolved* and became even gtuvier. r AU the efforts of 
hi> predecessor^ had thus ^been fruitless. And yet the Empcrofc be¬ 
haved liberally to nil classes of society. He made large distributions 
from his private resources. But the only genuinely useful legislative 
measure which he carried out was the abolition of the highly unpopular 
tax called the Kajmik&n* or poll tu, w-hieh was'paid only bv plebeians. 

The reign of John IVimisccs was being made illustrious bv his 
victories, when suddenly, on his return from a second campaign in 
Asia, he died in Constantinople on 30 January 976. Many discussion* 
have arisen as to this unexpected death. Did the Emperor fall a victim 
to poison or to sickness 3* It cannot be certainly known, but according 
to Schltimiiergpr it is most probable that he hu mini lied to typhiLs. 
However th k may be* John Tzimisces left the Empire devoid of all 
apparent support and likely Boon to be given up to nil die fun of revo¬ 
lution, No one* it is plain, foresaw what manner of man Basil II would 
prove himself to be. 

With Tri iiilsccs the tale of great soldiers raised to the throne breaks 
off for the time. Henceforward, power was to return to the Macedonian 
House until the rise of the Comncni, The Einp-enqrs who were to reign 
from 10^8 to 1057 might lie Foreigner^ nr men of no account. For in 
fact, in contrast to what foliow r ed on the death of Romanus II, the 
reins of pow er were now to be held by the female members of the reigning 
house. 
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* CHAPTER IV. 

* THE MACEDONIAN DYNASTY FROM 97£i TO 1037 aji, 

Thu death of John Tziimscefl nob only closed for a time the period of 
great if usurping gcut-rffW, but also, except for the reign of Basil IL put 
an usd to the great military successes of the Empire. Thenceforward, from 
Llje death of Basil II in 10£3 down to the day when a new dynasty, 
that of the Comiran, came tu take up the sceptre of Constantinople,the ini- 
perijii sovereignty, while its condition Ijecarne ever more and more critical, 
remained in the hands of the descendants of Basil L It was held first by 
men and afterwards by women, and was discredited and degraded by 
most extraordinary palace intrigues which are barely conceivable to the 
Western mi neb 

John Tzimisces left no heir capable of Hucceeding him. Besides as we 
have seen, he, like Nicephorus Phocas, had always strictly reserved the 
rights of the two imperial children, Basil and Constantine, the sons of 
Horn Finns II andTheophanojof whom he had declared hi in self the guardum. 
It was to them, consequently* that the imperial crown, according to the 
hereditary principle, now fell. Basil 11 wjls the elder of the two. He was 
probably born some time iti the year 958 T and was crowned on i22 April 
96ft His brother Constantine was two years younger, lowing been bum 
in 900 or 901, He, in his turn, was crowned Emperor on 7 April 961* 
They both spent their early years under the guardianship of their mother 
and of the two generals who successively raised themsel ves to the throne, 
probably without suffering much, unless morally and intellectually, from 
the political events which took place. Few irim lsiu have differed more 
from each other than these two brothers, whose actual reigns in Constan¬ 
tinople covered a period uf 62 years. Basil IT, above all a warrior and a 
ruler, had no taste for luxury, art, or learning. He was a rough mid arbi¬ 
trary man, never able to throw off the soldier, a sort of Nicephoros Phoeas 
w ith a better title. Coh stun t i u e, on the other hand, reni i nds us of his fall ier, 
and especially of his great-great-uncle, Alexander. Li k e the latter, he al ways 
chose a soft and easy life, preferring the appearance of power to i ts reality 1 
and pleasures of every kind to the discipline of work. Thus Constantine 
while hU brother lived no more governed than did Alexander* Admitted 

1 Tliuu^h Itaelliu ttUi us that it >v;ui RariJ who refused to diare powtr iritli his 
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to a purely honorary share in the sovereignty, he enjoyed i ts dignities while 
knowing nothing uf it* burdens. Yet, in contiMt to Alexander, Con¬ 
stantin# appears on certain ocot^ions to have shewn himself a brave 
soldier, and at all events he never at any*tinie manifested the evil and 
mischievous dwnirteristicg of Leo \Ts brother. He was a weakling* who 
thought himself lucky to have someone more capable than hhiisdf at his 
side to undertake the direction of affairs. Of the two heathers only Con¬ 
stantine seems to have married. At some unstated timphe took to wife 
Helena, the daughter of the patrician Alypius, who w as the mother n£his 
three daughters, Eutloda, Zue, uud Theodom, two of whom were to fie 
rulers of Constantinople after his den Ith up to 106G. When by the 
death of Tsdmkcca the two young men succeeded to power, their mother 
waa in a convent, and there was no influential*member of their family 
with whom their responsibilities might have been shared, 'fhey had 
no one to depend upon except their great-unde, the famous eunuch and 
parukoimomenos Basil 1 , who had been- chief minister under four Emperors, 
and Bardus Sclerus the general, brother-in-law of the late Emperor John 
Tmnisces, who had promised him the succession. 


Tftff Jtrjft tjfarx of Ra ul If (0T&-989)* 

As might be expected, Basil and Bardas detested one another, and 
both aspired tu the chief power. The former, however, was actually in 
Constantinople, and easily seized upon the helm in llnsil Ills name and 
perhaps with his consent, while the other, who was with the army, could 
only ky his plans for the future. The eunuch Basil thus, at the outset 
of the new reign, remained what he had heretofore been, the real and 
all-powerful minister of the Empire. 

The first action of the new government was to recall TTieophaiitf from 
her convent; then immediately afterwards, ill order to strengthen his own 
petition, Basil deprived his rival of the title of Stratelutcs of the armies 
uf the East, and gave him the office of Duke of the frontier theme of 
Mesopotamia. Other great officers, friends of Selerus, were dealt with 
in the same vm\: for instance, Michael Burtzcs, who was sent to Antioch 
with the titles of Duke and magister. The patrician Peter Phocn^ suc¬ 
ceeded Sclerus as commander of the armies of Anatolia. 

At this juncture, Baidas ^clenis appeared in Constantinople* no 
doubt to be invested with Ins new command. The diminished importance 
of bin position had exasperated him, and he made -so little secret of it in 
his conversation that Basil ordered him to leave Constantinople at once 
and rejoin his troop. This wa> the signal for revolt. As soon as lie 
reached Mesopotamia, he stirred up his army to revolt against the 
eunuch, having first taken care to recall his eon Bo man us to bis side. 


1 it will W reuiettibered, wa* brulher of Kottumai iV? motlier. 
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Ukft other revolts* tiii^ one, which was destined to lust Four yeans, 
began wilh the proclamation of Banks ns Emperor, some time during 
the .summer of 975- The troop* made no difficulty about acclaiming 
their commander, Eind Barths soon drew fresh and substantial coutin- 
geiits from Armenia and even from several emirs with wham he nego¬ 
tiated, B* his orders the military funds were seized upon arid the 
rich landowners taxed* and in this way he obtained the money that he 
needed. ITicn i mmed i a t el y opening the campaign, he mode him.se]f 
nm^ter of several fortresses such as Kharpul and Maktiyah, and set out 
for Constantinople. Peter Phocas waa at onre despatched against him to 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. Meanwhile the Bishop of Nicomedla received 
orders to approach hiui with a view to an iiccommodation. It was labour 
lost. Scleras was bent cfh empire t»r war. 

The rebel army was for long successful. After a preliminary affair 
between vanguards which resulted to the advantage of his troops, 
BiirdtLs won a great victory over Peter Phoc&s at Lepam-Lycandus 
in the autumn of 976 which threw Asia Minor open to him. The 
revolt spread from place to place. Whole provinces, with their soldiers, 
sits Ion;, officials, and rich landowners* quickly ranged themselves on the 
side of the victor* Civil war was everywhere, and, in consequence, 
Bardiis and his army penetrated by way of Caesarea to Cotyucmu. 
Constantinople was panic-stricken, but Basil's energy did not fail him. 
At the opening of 977 he sent off the proto vestiary Leo with dis¬ 
cretionary powers Lo lead the imperial army and to buy off' the muti¬ 
neers, He was no more fortunate than Peter Pbocas had been, ft* 
at the very outset, thanks to his skiltul tactics, lie gained an Appreciable 
advantage at Osylithms over a detachment of the rebels, he incurred a 
defeat at Ithegeos* where Peter Phocas fell, towards the end of 977 + 
Through this victory, Ada Minor with its fleet and troops fell into the 
hands of Sclents. It wils with this great accession of strength that in the 
spring of 978 he again set out for Constantinople and kid siege to Nicaea* 
whirli was defended by Manuel Comnenas, surnamed Eroticus. But 
Manuel, after a blockade of several weeks, was forced to surrender* and 
Scion is entered Nieaca* his last halting-place before Constantinople It 
was also the scene of his lost triumph. 

While Sderus was gaining this brilliant success, his fleet under 
the Admiral Curtidus was being defeated and annihilated by the 
imperial admiral* Theodore Carantcnus. NEVerthelexs^ the ini pencil pre- 
lender advanced upon Constantinople, which was iu a state of terror. 
The situation was rendered graver by a revolt of the Bulgarians and a 
scarcity of soldiers. But once again the aged Basil wild the Empire, 
this ti^ie by making an appeal to one of his former enemies, Bnrdjis 
Phoeas* himself once a leader of revolt* who had been reduced to 
impotence by the very Barelas Sclents whom he was now about to meet 
jua] overthrow. Barthes Phocas, having received full powers, did not 
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Defeat of Sclents; fall of the eunuvh Haiti 


spend time over the defence of Constantinople. He threw himself into 
Cnesnrca, where the broken remains of the imperial armv lav under the 
command of Maicinus, in order to take the army of Sclerus in the rear, 
mid oblige him to retrace his way into Asia minor. This, in fart, was what 
happened. Scleras was forced to retreat from before Constantinople in 
order to meet the danger from Fhocas, whom he encountered not far from 
Amorium in the plain of Pi in ml in. Here Phucaa was defeated on 19 June 
978, but was able to retire in good order to Chnrsiaiiujn, where he was 
ngnill beaten by Seisms. Nevertheless, the game was not lost for Jthe 
imperialists. During the winter of 978-979 they obtained help from the 
Cttropalates of Iberia, and in Hie spring of 979, on S4 March, a fresh 
Hattie was fought at Panmlia, ending, after a single combat between the 
two namesakes, in the complete triumph of Pbuefv, the final defeat of the 
rebel army, and the flight or the defeated pretender to Sarnecn soil. 
Constantinople was thus saved, 

Baidas Sclenia took refuge at Am ids, and soon afterwards in the 
summer of 979 was imprisoned at Baghdad with his family bv the order 
of the Caliph, At Constantinople it was desired that the rebel should lie 
handed over,and to obtain this object the parakoiinomenoe sent an endjiissy 
to Baghdad headed by Niccphorus Uranus. It was unsuccessful, The 
Culijdi would not relax his hold mi the prisoner, mid Jfelems remain erl 
ill durance up to December 986, As to his followers, they were granted 
nn amnesty os early as 979 or 980, 

But now it was the turn of the eunuch Basil. Hardly had the 
Umpire been momentarily saved from the revolt of Bandas Scleras, 
when the military conspirators within its borders, unmindful of the very 
prions position of affair* in Italy, Bulgaria, anil Syria, began plotting 
anew as they had dime under preceding Emperors. The parakoimu- 
lm nos Basil, on the one hand, to whose energy the defeat of Scleras was 
due, felt himself, in spite of his immense services, more and more de¬ 
serted by Basil II, who w as becoming eager to govern ill person; while on 
the other hand. Hie great, military lenders, Bunins Thorns and Leo Mclis- 
senus, were dreaming of a military dictatorship and looking hack to their 
illustrious predecessors such ns Niccphorus and Trimisttw, 'They wanted a 
[mrt to play, and thought the role assigned them by the Emperor alto¬ 
gether inadequate. For these reasons, and many others of which wt* arc 
ignorant, the whole body of great officers resolved to join hands in order 
to rid themselves of Basil II. The conspiracy was hatched at Constanti¬ 
nople, and appears to have had its ramifications in Syria and Bulgaria. 
Unluckily for the plotters, the Emperor received timely warning, and the 
latent antagonism between him and his old minister burst forth with 
startling suddenness and violence (985), Koughly and without warning 
Basil n Hatched power from the hands of the parakoimomenos drove him 
from the imW, confined him to his house, and then banished him to 
Bosphorus. I he rest of the conspirators were now reduced to impotence 
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but the Empemr was not yet strong enough to puni&h all his enemies. 
MelissenUs nnd Phnrim were spared. As to the parakoi mo menus, his 
immense fortune was confiscated, and lie died soon after his ML stripped 
of everything and in a mtntui^bte bordering upon madness. Once again 
plotting hud ended in a fiasco, It had served no other end than to 
make the ^Emperor sure of himself, and to transforiu him wholly and 
completely. w Unsil^ stivs Zonaxns, 4< became haughty* reserved* suspi¬ 
cion^ implacable in hi- auger. He finally abandoned his former life of 
pleasure.' 1 

Basil If had not seen the last of ill-fortune with the fall of his minister. 
Hardly was he set free from the arbitrary domination of the eunuch Basil* 
when be w eis culled upon to face Fresh dangers* In the autumn of 98(j he 
Imd just returned to Constantinople, after having been defeated by the 
Bulgarians on 17 August owing to lack of £e;J on the part of his lieu¬ 
tenants. Suddenly, while the Byzantine general^ Bardas Phocas at their 
head, were plotting against their sovereign, the news came that Sderns 
Iwul escaped from Baghdad, and for the second time had put forward his 
pretensions at Mal a\ i vah. It was tho be ginning of the year 987. Whether 
he would or no, in order lo win over Baidas Phonos, Basil was forced to 
restore him in April to his dignity of Domestic of the Anatolian Scholar, 
from which he had been dismissed alter the plot of 985, and to despatch 
him against Sderus. Ciifortunately* Phocas was devoid of scruples, In- 
stead of doing the duty imposed on him, he betrayed his master and 
entered into negotiations with Sclerus. This shews us in whnt peril Basil 
stood. Hid position was further mode worse by the fact that Phocas also 
oh 15 August 987 had himself proclaimed Emperor for the second time 
with great pomp at Ciiresiaiius, nearly all the military uf beers rallying 
round him 1 . Again civil war divided the Empire, while on the frontiers 
the Bulgjirians were making ready to invade its territory Basil II conid 
nut have escaped ruin hail the two pretenders acted loyally towards one 
another. Like professional thieves* they had agreed to march together 
upon Constantinople and there to divide the Empire. Phocas was to have 
the capital ami the European provinces, Srtenis Asia Minor. But the 
following incident intervened. More discerning than Ids father, ynuog 
Eomonus Sderufl* divining Phocas' had faith, refused to agree to the* 
profK&cd treaty, and going straight to Constantinople opened the 
Emperor s eyes to the true state of affairs. And in truth he was right in 
his suspicions, fur during an interview between the two pretenders on 

E ThLi shun-* whut stntn^e rev-ubious nf fortune nilpht be seen within u Few year* 
ntt’aiifltaTitmop]^ In ii71 Bantam Phoca* liml himself proclaimed Emperor in »ppo- 
HliontoTjsiTnince!?, Sclonis apposed and defeated him* und lie retired into a crjuvmt 
jl- i a rmftk. hi U7A-077 it w tls Sderus who broke out into revolt, while Hmcoa wns 
drapWLehcti against him. Ten yearn posted, and the two hostile Iwders were again 
mi the vee»* F bet this time they were acting in concert, bath pretending to Clip 
throne and Imth declared Emperore, 
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14 September 98 i, Phocas had Sr]crus seized and deprived of his impenal 
dignity* after which he was sent tinder a strong guard into confinement 
al the castle of Tympneinn in custody <jf Phocaa' wife. 

Phut-os, now left tu lie the only pretender, at once hastened to ad- 
™*» “p™ Constantinople, nearly all Asia Minor being in his favour. 
He arrived under the city walls probably in the early do^s of 988. 
Part of his array encamped at dhrysupolis, the other half going to 
besiege Abydos in order to seize at once upon the Straits, the ih-et, 
and the convoys which secured the food-supply of 'foils taut inutile! 
Basil II faced ill-fortune w‘th splendid energy. He had recourse to 
Russia, and signed a treaty at Kiev which brought him the help of GOOO 
Varangians. The famous dntshina arrived daring the spring of 9RK, 
probably in April, and a few months later, in It* summer, trussing over 
to the coast of Asia Minor under Basil II, it met the enemy's forces in 
the terrible liattle uf Chrysopolis, where victory remained with Basil. 
Meanwhile, in the direction of Trebmuid, a member uf the princely 
Armenian family of Taron was causing disquiet to the eastern wing of 
Fhocas’ army, and forced the pretender to despatch his Iberian con¬ 
tingents to the defence of their homes, while he himself hurried to 
the help of Ids lieutenant, Leo Melissemis, at Abydns, It was around 
this town that the final act in the drama took placed Constantine Basil’s 
brother, was the first to set out for Abydos, He was soon followed hv 
Basil With the Russians, and in the spring of 989 the two armies met The 
decisive action took place on IS April. By some accident which has never 
been explained, Phoca> suddenly hurled himself in |jerson rtgnhist Basil and 
narrowly missing him fed dead without ever having been wotmded. The 
battle was now w 0 „. The rebel troops dispersed, and were cut in pieces 
by the imperialists. Many prisoners were taken, and the leaders of the 
revolt, with the exception of MeWnus, were executed, TW?I ]J | ln n 
definitely 1 tnumphed aver al] rivals. Barelas Sckrus, it is true, was set at 
liberty by l hocus wife as soon as she learned the fate of her husband 
but h« profited him little. The new rebellion, begun in the 

summer of 989, was quietly ended by a retaliation beU^n Basil U 
and Sclents. lhe latter secured his pardon, and the title of Curopalate* 

A I ha adherents were abo pardoned. The pacification wn, sealed by an 
interview l*lween Basil II and Sckrus in October 089. Selerun, ln>wewer 
did not bug survive his fall. He died blind and in semi^ptivitv at 
Didyniotichus on G March 991 . P ■ at 

During the thirteen years from 97G to 989 contemporary records 
extremely meagre, speak of little beyond the- 

t J i rtw , yed / c El,lp,r< ' With blutKi ‘ i[ '* P^^k indeed 
h . ^^^trative concerns were thrust into the background 

by the ever fresh penis which menaced the Empire, for the few events 
that are mentioned during the period all have a close connexion with 
the civil war. One of the most important was unquestionably the rcsig 
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nation of the Patriarch, Anthony of Stud ion, in 980. We do not know 
tt'lmt ca used his retirement from the- Patriarchate, nnr have we any 
e xplanation of the hurt that hi* riuwessor, Nicholas Ctuysoberges, was 
nuL elected until 984. It sefigis* however, that the reason must he sought 
in the revult of Sclenis. Numerous small coincidences, indeed „ lead 
us to conjecture that Sclerus, who whs brother-inJaw of TriniLsce-i and 
w[is chosen by him on his death-bed to be his successor, th always the 
favourite candir^te of the clergy, as Bard ns FJickils whs of the army. Now 
^ | e know that it was on the occasion of £he first defeat of Selcrus in 
980 that Anthony was obliged to abdicate* we ttihy conjecture the cause of 
this event to have been the zeal displayed hv the Patriarch and his clergy 
in the cause of the pretender. Fur the n^t, Anthony died soon after his ab- 
dication in 980. Tint it wfts not until 984 that he ^ succeeded by Nicholas 
{ hryaoberges, who governed until 996 , and of whom we know nothing 
except that it was under his ponti ficate that the baptism of Vladimir and 
his Endian subjects took place. 

Another bishop, Agapius of Aleppo, distinguished himself at this 
time by hi* share in the Sclerian re volt. On 28 May 986 Theodore of 
1 ulonea, Patriarch of Antioch, died at Tnrsus, as he was journey¬ 
ing by sea to Constantinople. His city had fallen into the hands of 
iscleruSj, and the government desired above nil things to regain pus- 
session of so important n place, Agnpins, Bishop of Aleppo, promised 
that if he were appointed Patriarch he would bring about the return of 
tiie town to its allegiance. He was consequently nominated and made 
his entry into Antioch on 23 November 977- Thanks to his connivance 
and that of the governor, l l T baid-AIMF, a Saracen w ho had became Chris¬ 
tian, the town did in fact come again into the Emperor 1 ® possession. This 
state of a flairs continued up to the time of the revolt of Bard&s Phoca> T 
who succeeded in seizing upon Antioch. It is pro liable that the Patriarch 
received the new pretender amicably, for after the victory of Abydns he 
sought to approach the Emperor with explanations of bis conduct. At 
all event*, in consequence of Ids machinations, he was exiled by order of 
Phocas iu March 980 t and, on the other hand, w*u* unable to regain 
favour with the Emperor. Summoned to Constantinople at the end of 
989 or the beginning of 990, he waa imprisoned in a monastery, and in 
September 996, in exchange for a large pension, be signed his a lid i rati on. 
He died a little later, in September 997. 

Wc have only one law belonging to this pari of the reign of Basil. 
It ts dated 4 April 9H8 t and deals with religious matters, being the 
famous Novel which abrogated the anti-clerical legislation of Nicepboms 
Phocas. Tt is mure than likely, as the preamble slat.es, that Basil put 
forth tjps Novel, menaced a is he woe by iiiiminent danger, with the 
idea that he Wan performing an act of piety, and thinking to assuage 
the Divine anger by restoring to the monks the right of acquiring and 
erecting new monasteries; hut it also appears highly probable that the 
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Novel had beside* a political bearing. In publishing it at the niouient 
when he was preparing to attack Barelas Phoaur at Abvdoa, Basil judged 
it well to recall to the minds of the clergy what Nicephonii had been to 
them, and to conrince them that the right%i 1 Emperor had no intention 
of meuntamiug or imitating the religious policy of his earliest guard bin* 
Finally* it is worth noting as a curious circumstance that it yas just at 
the time when the Empire was convulsed bv civil war and when misery 
woa rife on every side* that the mu*t v igumus renascence of the monastic 
life took place. It was from Mount A thus, whither they Tuiii retired, that 
Jului and Tomicius* hearing the news of the civil war* came forth to 
intervene in amis ou behalf of the Emperor. Turnk-ius (or Tomig) and 
John fought valiantly at Pnncalia in 979, and with the booty that he 
won Tumid us built the famous convent of IvirAi, which Basil II bv his 
golden hull of 9H0 considerably enriched. Already in 97b the Emperor 
had mode royal gifts to the Ijium of St Athanasius, and about 972 had 
authorised the founding of VktopedL Thus it is not surprising, after 
this, that apart from any other considerations he should have meditated the 
abrogation of laws which he bad not scrupled to lie the first to contravene. 

The great transaction, half political and half religious, which marks 
this period of Basil IPs reign was unquestionably his treaty of alliance 
with Vladimir of Russia, and the baptism of the R Lilians to which 
it led. The negotiations arose over the vi&it Lu Constantinople of 
an embassy from the great Russian Prince of Kiev, sent to collect in¬ 
formation touching the Orthodox religion. The Emperor at the mo¬ 
ment was in the thick of the civil struggle. In want of both men and 
money. He used the opportunity to attempt to bring alniut wrilii the 
Russians, heretofore his enemies* au understanding which should supply 
him with the help of which he stood in need. It was accordingly arranged 
that the Prince of Kiev should send six thousand Varangians to Consisii- 
linople, mid in exchange should receive in marriage the princess Anne, 
Basils sister (bom March £Hil), the bridegroom becoming a Christian, 
This wa* earned out. J lie Varangians arrived, and were instrumental in 
saving the Empire, but Basil showed lew promptness in binding ovor his 
sister. 11 needed an attack upon the (. rioica "by the Russians in the 
summer of 9K9 to bring him to the point. It: was about the end of that 
year, indeed, thwl Anne set out for Kiev and that Vladimir rec«ved 
Iviptism, thus bringing Russia permanently within the circle of the poli¬ 
tical and religious influence of Constantinople. 

Rule of Bum! 11 (989-102;;). 

In the reign of Basil 11, the year 989 stands fur the complete end of 
civil strife, and the unquestioned victory of the imperial authority as 
well as of the legitimist principle. For the future, his only task was to 
consolidate his power and to make head against the two great enemies of 
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his empire, the Bulgarians and the Saracens. This implies that the reign 
of the “ B uIgaractonus" was primarily « military one. Nevertheless, in 
the course of home affairs, there are several events of the first import¬ 
ance to be noted, • 

On the death of Nicholas Chrrsokei)^ the court named as his suc- 
cessor SisiomtiB. His consecration took place on 12 April 996, This 
Sirinuius was a layman of the high rank of mngister. He was also a 
physician, and ^ns besides deeply versed in letters and endowed with 
magy virtues. Yet he did not seem to b|? marked out for so distin¬ 
guished an of lire, and it is probable that the Emperor whs actuated 
by political motives. However this may be, one thing sceius certain, 
that during his very brief pontificate Sisinnius came to a more nr Jess 
complete breach with Home. The grounds of this fresh quarrel were 
doubtless quite unconnected with theology. They were, in fact, purely 
personal. The Pope, Gregory V, was a nominee of Otto HI of Germany, 
while Basil's candidate for the Papacy, a Greek named PhiLignthus, had 
been defeated in spite of haring had the support of Crescent! us the 
Patrician of Rome. In enmity to Gregory, C'rescentius set up the Greek 
as anti-Pope, and in due course, at the beginning of 908, Gregorv excom¬ 
municated his rival. Hence came the rupture. The pontificate of Sirin- 
nins was, however, signalised by other measures. Reverting to the ever- 
irritating question of second marriages, he issued a regulation concerning 
unlawful unions between persons related in various degrees, and another 
w hich condemned even second marriages. This was at the same time a 
direct attack upon Rome, which had sanctioned the fourth marriage of 
Leo VT, Siriimtus had not time to gu further. He died about the month 
of August !K)S, One encyclical letter of his lias come dawn to us, 
addressed to the bishops of Asia Minor mid treating of the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost, 

His short pontificate ended, a successor to Sisinnius was sought, 
according to the traditional practice, in the ranks of the clergy. The 
Emperor s choice, in fact, fell upon an aged monk of distinguished birth 
named Sergius, Igumeri of the Manuel Monastery. Hardly anyttdng is 
known of his pontificate or of the events which took place within it, hut 
dissensions broke out between Constantinople and Rome a limit 1009, 
whidh were caused in all probability by the Emperor’s policy in Italy, 
and which ended in schism ’. Wie feel, indeed, that we are approuching the 
days of Michael Cerularius, for, monk as he was, Sergius certainly appears 
to have curried on the struggle initiated by Sisinnius, Several of our 
authorities, questionable it is true, tell ns that the Patriarch assembled 
a synod in 1009 at Constantinople, and that he resumed the policy 
fonuerk inaugurated by Photius, procured the confirmation of his pro¬ 
nouncements against Latin innovations, and struck out the Pope's 

f 1 But cf. infra, l'Lapter n, pp. 261-62. 
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name from the diptychs. fu fact, at this time separation and schism 
were put on an official footing. Apart from thin event, which does not 
appear to have had any immediate consequences, we find that Sergius very 
courageously attempted to induce the Emperor to abolish the faut which 
he had just re-imposed, the atkfcngyon, but without success. Basil re¬ 
fused his consent. It was also during this pontificate that a certain 
number of liturgical and canonical boohs were translated from the Greek 
into Hussion for the use of the recently-founded Chtuyh, and that the 
monastery of St Anne was funded on Mount Athos, Finally we ha\y an 
ordinance of Sergius dated in May 1016 authorising devout prsons to 
give donations to churches and monasteries. 

The successor of Sergius was a eunuch named Eustathius, almoner of 
the imperial chapel, elected on 13 April 1030* The appointment wns 
dictated solely by political reasons. Relations between Home and Con¬ 
stantinople were much strained, if not wholly broken off. In Ita.lv things 
were not going prosperously for the Empire; German influence ims pre¬ 
ponderant. there, and Benedict VIII had not hesitated to employ the 
-Normans against the Byzantines. It w ill readily be understood that, in 
these Circumstances, Basil's whole idea would be to countermine pupal 
influence at Constantinople. But a Western chronicler tells us that 
in 1024, immediately on the death uf Benedict VIII, Eustathius asked 
for the title of Ecumenical Patriarch from John XIX, and in this way 
resumed spiritual relations with Rome. John XIX was, about to concede 
the privilege, which would hove been tantamount to granting autonomy 
to the Church of Constantinople, when tin; protests of Western Europe 
compelled him to draw buck. Matters had reached this stage when 
Eustathius and Basil II died, within a few days of each other, in December 
1035, The successor to the dead Patriarch was at once chosen. He was 
Alexius, Igumen of the Stud ion. 

The reign of Basil II is notable for a certain number of laws 
of importance. Some arc concerned merely with gifts made to the 
great monasteries; others have a more general significance. It was in 
January 996 that Basil issued his famous Novel against the continual 
encroachments or the great territorial proprietors. If tliis question had 
been, ns we have seen, u constant preoccupation of the Emperors of 
the preceding century, it had become for Basil IT a matter of life*and 
death. For it was the great landholders who had raised the standard of 
revolt, and they it was who, with their money and their men, had main¬ 
tained the cause of the rebel pretenders. It was of the utmost importance 
then, for Basil to carry out the advice which had been given him (it is 
said, by Baidas Belarus after his defeat), to break down this formidable 
power, and dry up the source that fed it, territorial wealth. This he did 
by means of the Novel of January 996, “condemning those who enriched 
themselves at the expense of the poor." This provision in fact merely 
confirms and gives precision to that of Romauus Uxapcuus, and extend^ 
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its scope Prescription, even for Forty years* was now to avail nothing 
against the right of redemption; the power to reclaim property was 
declared inalienable by any lapse of time. Any estate acquired by its 
owner before the date of Hub Novel of Ijarapenus was to remain in the 
hands of its actual proprietor, provided that he could furnish authentic 
documentary proof that his rights dated from a time anterior to the 
ordinance. The title to any estate illegally acquired since the publication 
of the Lccapcnim Novels was declared null, and the peasants might at 
on^p reclaim their original property, whirl) would be restored to them 
without the payment of any compensation* Estates unjustly come by, 
even if their possession had been sanctioned by a gulden bull from the 
Emperor, were subject to the same provision, any such bulls being 
declared null * 

Special provisions gave precision also to the Novel of 4 April 9H8 
concerning ecclesiastical property, and finally very severe penalties were 
decreed against high officials who used their portion to enrich the nisei'ves 
outrageously at the expense of the crown lands. The principle underlying 
all this formidable legislation was that any estate, whether noble, eccle¬ 
siastical* or burgher, shoe hi remain permanently what it was, and that thus 
commoners' lands were never to pass to either of the other two classes* 

This Draconian law was, in truth, only justice* for the u powerful" 
had in the end agreed that they were rightful possessors of land taken 
from the poor only if, by any means or methods whatsoever* they had 
debarred their victims for a period of forty years from lodging a com¬ 
plaint in due legal form. The injustice of the practice is clear, and so is 
the social danger to which it led* It was by such means that the fortunes 
of the great feudal houses had been founded, such its those of Fhocas, 
Moleinus, Tziiuisces, Scleras* and of the pamkoiinomenos Basil; it was 
by such means too that the exchequer was depleted, for all these great 
nobles, like convents* were privileged with regard to taxation. 

The new laws appear to have met with no great success. The penalties 
were irregularly applied* even if we hike it thjit they were capable of 
being enforced, Iu 1002 the Emperor, having paid him a visit, did indeed 
disgrace Eastathius Makimis, whom he carried prisoner to Constantinople, 
awaiting the opportunity of bia death to confiscate his states, to the 
profit of the crown. But this was an isolated instance, which goes to 
shew how difficult, slow, and inefficacious wan the application of the Novel 
uf 996- It was moreover in these circumstances that Basil II, in order to 
provide for the enormous cost of the war w ith Bulgaria* as well, probably, 
os to pursue his controversy with the great feudal lords* re-iiuposed the 
famous tax called the alklengjf/on^ by which the rich and the poor were 
dcclarvl jointly and isepamtdy liable with respect to a]] obligations, 
w hether financial or military, and the rich were required* in default of the 
poor, to discharge for them both their taxes and their service in the field, 
^Tliis mutual warranty was an old legacy from the Roman 1 a w as to the 
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i. Uriah *, which hud no other Tt?sult tiutn to ruin the nro-ss of the grout 
landholders and to stir up the bitterest of social hatreds. Thus Basil's 
work hurl no element of permanence, ff fora time the Emperor found 
some profit in exacting the tax, his successor were before long forced to 
repeal iL 

If tonstutitiiiopic was on far from amicable terms with Jtome, and 
if Italian aihiirs were frequently the cause of disputes with the Saxon 
Emperors, yet from DUS onwards, the date at which^Theuphano took 
power into lier own hands, ijie relations l>etween the two imperial ccyirts 
were excellent. Otto III hud been educated by hi* mother in great 
reverence for Constantinople and according to Greek idea*, and, as sonn 
“ he ■" old enough, he hastened iu May 996 to send an embassy to 
Basil If asking for the hand of one of his imperial cousins, no doubt 
f°° ° r Thcodora - w * kuow nothing of the results of this first embassy, 
hut apparently it was warmly received, for in 1001 a fresh mission left 
Italy, headed by Amulf, Archbishop of Milan, charged on this 
casion to bring back the promts princess. This second embassy Wlis 
received by Basil II with honours such as in themselves she tv how cordial 
were the relations between the two courts. Unfortunately neither had 
hud its account with death. When the wedding cortege readied Ban, the 
news came that Otto III hud died, in January 10(12. and all dreams, dip¬ 
lomatic and matrimonial, vanished like smoke. The Byzantine princes 
who had been about to assume the imperial crown of the West must 
needs return to Constantinople, and before long be a witness of the ruin 
of the Byzantine power in Italy, which her marriage would perhaps have 
hindered or at rmy rate delayed. 

A f iu ™ ntrast to the Italian mainland, the Doge Peter 

Oreeolo il (elected 991) made every effort to maintain a thoroughly good 
understand,ng wuth Basil. In 991 or 992 he sent ambaaaad™ to CW 
staiitnmpJc w ho were very well received, and by a chrvsohuJJ of March 
9^- secured valuable commercial privilege*. Later on,' relations became 

IW i"7 ^ a In ^ thc S<J " '^hn spent some time at 

„ ‘‘^tinuplc, and «umc few years afterwards, in 1004, Basil gave him 
£ Ins wufe a young Greek of illustrious race, Maria Argyru* ^ ster f 
Rmnanus Argyi^, the future Emperor of l War. tin ople. "Unfortumtek 
Ixith husband and wife died of the plague in 1007 i 

t . ? I] ,V f T the JTt ™ purtant of Ulth]Ts diplomatic achievements wo* 
the political and religions organisation which he imposed upon Bulgaria 
after fa,i final victory W 1018. We are to so„ ie extent itfi 
th * work (d his through three Novels add****! by the 1 Emperor t! 
John, Archbishop of Ochridn, which have been discovered iu is 
bull of Michael Palacologus dated 1272 . By these Novels Basil ^u! 2 

- »•***■ ssficitsiast 
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Epirus, Thesaily, Serbia etc, IL Is probable thui in this he was influenced 

by political moth», but on this point we halve very little information'. 

* 

The reign of Basil II, fu41 of importance from the domestic point 
of view, frus even more so in ft military sense. An Emperor who strove so 
energetically aud successfully to enable Byzantium to triumph over her 
foreign enemies, after having bravely contended for his own rights against 
his personal naturally t during the greater part of his reign., often 

from Constantinople, While going foath on his military expeditions 
and w hile returning to Ids capital he hud, w hat was very rare for tin Em- 
ptrur, an opportunity of visiting every part of his vast dominions* and hi* 
sojourn at Athens in 1018 has always been famous. Hi* military triumphs,, 
celebrated at f_ ouslmitinopleafter his great victories, were also njagnitirent^ 
as beseemed the reward which his warlike achievements had deservedly 
earned. 

\ et before his death Basil, about HJSJ3, was cdled upon once again to 
ex-|>eHence the anxieties of his younger days, through the revolt of two 
ot his general, Nicephoros XipLiasaml ^ioephurus Phocos, son of Bardas. 
1 he Emperor was at Trebiaond,, about to set forth on an expedition to 
Iberia, when he learned in rapid succession that in his ran- the two 
generals had broken out into revolt, that a conspiracy had been formed to 
dethrone him, that the traitors had prulwibly on luidersLanding with one 
nf his worst enemies, the King of the Abaggranj* and that an arm y wils 
gathering together against him eii Cappadocia, The situation was likely 
tu become even more threatening, fur Fhocim was proclaimed Emperor. 
But, as before, Bam] profited by the rivalry which .soon dec-hired itself 
between the two rebeLs T X Spinas, jealous of Fhocis* drew the crowned pre¬ 
tender into an ambush on 15 August I0£2, and hud him assa^tn&ted. It 
was now all over w ith the revolt, tuui uho with the family ufPhoais, w hic h 
with this Nicephoros disappears from the pages of history. As to Xiphia% 
he was made prisoner, tonsured, and sent into exile on one of the Princes 
Islands, his property being confiscated. The EuipeiDr, thus delivered* 
wiei able to continue his inarch to Iberia, 

A reign so essentially military as Bad]* was unfavourable to letters and 
the arts, which indeed the Emperor always looked upon with indifference 
or contempt Nevertheless, whatever the period to which the work of 
Simeon Metuph routes should be assigned, hagiogrnphical compilation 
was actively carried on, as we see from the famous Mmobgmm ofBa.nl 
dedicated to that sovereign, a marvellous illuminated manuscript now- 
preserved in the Vatican Library. Basils name is also associated with 
another great work* this time an architectural one. In the night of the 
Uctnlhi- 989 ConstantLnopk was visited by a fearful earthquake. 
The destruction was eiionuous. The cupola of St Sophia and the eastern 
apse gave way. It was necessary tiiat they should be at mice repaired* 

• 1 aka, £fl/ru, Chapter vi tt 3 p, 243, 
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and also that the ram purls and tin! aqueduct of Valcti* which hid been 
parti ail y destroyed should lx- reconstructed* An Armenian Architect., 
TiridatcSj, was entrusted with the work "at >1 Sophia, fine moaiics lieiug 
executed fur the adornment of the western mu eh. The same was the w l*c 
with the Rath* of Blache nine, which Baril caused to be re-bniIt lltu! 
re-decorated in sumptuous fashion. Commerce, especially, se&ns to have 
prospered during this reign* and the great silk manufactories seem to 
have been always at work* The industrial nimeuin aUUiisMddorf pre¬ 
serves a superb silk stuff* doting from the reign nf Basil and the ^ear 
1 (KM) t into which are woven figures of lions facing one an oilier. 

From the time of Basil's return from his campaign in Iberia nothing 
is recorded of Join until his death, We only know that as the con¬ 
queror of Musulmans, Russians, and Bulgarians he Lad extended his 
empire as far ns the Caucasus* w hen at the age of sixty-eight he de¬ 
sired, in spite of the glories which already made his reign illustrious, 
to accomplish >ttll inure and to go in person to carry the war into Sicily. 
He was prevented only by death* which cut him off on 15 December 1005 
after a reign of forty-nine years and eleven months. As he left no direct 
heirs, he named his brother Constantine to succeed him,, and to take up the 
splendid inheritance which his own energy and valour had enabled him 
to leave behind. Never* indeed, had the Empire been stronger* wider, or 
more prosperous than in this year 1005, the high-water mark in the history 
of the Macedonian House and, in fart, of the Byzantine Empire* With 
Basil IFs death a period of miserable decadence was to in. 

Constantine VIII (1005-1028). 

The new Emperor, to whom Basil in dying had committed the im¬ 
perial crown, was already an uid man, sixty-four or sixty-five years of age, 
having first seen the light in 9GU or 9GL Unlike his brother* he had 
apent his life almost wholly within the palace precincts, amidst ail the re¬ 
finements of luxury and lowest excesses of dehaucheiy, As we have seen* he 
was crowned on 7 April 961* and associated in the Empire ns the honorary 
colleague of Basil in H7G- When he succeeded to the throne he had a 
w ife, Helena, and three daughters* Eudooa, Zoe* and Theodora. The 
eldest daughter makes no figure in history. Disfigured from her early 
days by small- jk>x t she entered a convent and died before 1642. Tli'o 
other two were to have their names in nil men's mouths and to represent 
the Macedonian dynasty up to 1056. 

Tlie Emperor Constantine V III bore the worst possible reputation at 
Constantinople ? and unfortunately with only too much reason. Psdjnjs 
baa left us on unflattering portrait nf him, which, however, to 

Ik- fairly accurate. Inheriting, as he did, the blood of Michael HI and 
Alexander* during his reign of three year* his one object seemed to 
be to empty the treasury, and, as Scytitzea says, M to do a vast amount 
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of mischief in a very short time, to pursue his merely voluptuous ™y of 
life as the absolute slave of gluttony and lust, and to indulge without 
reflection in the amusements of*the Hippodrome, the table, the chase* 
anil games of hazard.*' His first measures Were taken solely with a view 
to getting rid of the whole of the late Emperor’s staff* and to dealing out 
office* and honours to the habitual companions of his debauches* men of 
base origin* several of whom were pagans and hfirhurinm*. The government 
wa^ handed ovefc tit six eunuchs, mid in oidcr, no doubt, to found his 
authority on terror, the new Emperor dzagrwed a certain uumber of men 
of mark such as Constantine Burtzes and Ntcepboms Cnmnemis, Barrios 
Phocas and the Metropolitan of Naupoctus* all of whom he caused to be 
blinded. Then* notwithstanding the enormous sums left in the imperial 
treasury by Baril, Consfimtine VIII demanded with covetous insistence 
not only the strict and yearly exaction of the taxes m full, but also 
the arrears, of two yeans, which Basil had not exacted. This was a 
grievous burden for the: whole Empire and spelt ruin to many families. 
But such con siderations were powerless to disturb the equiuiiiiiitv of 
Constantine YIIL 

Except for these few incidents, the reign of three years was marked 
by no event oi iinporbuice, unless it be the marriage of Zbe* How¬ 
ever, Lhe military and political conditions which Constantine* quite apart 
fruin any will of his own, inherited of necessity from his brother in 
Anne Elia, Iberia, and Italy, brought embassies to Cnnstnntinnple of 
which an account has been preserved. In I0A6 the Katkolikos of Iberia 
came to appeal for the protection of the Emperor for bis Church, At 
the begi lining of came the embassy ^ent by Conrad II with the 

ostensible object of proposing a marriage of ridiculous disparity between 
bis sun, aged ten, and one of the two princesses bom in the purple* but 
in reality to attempt to conclude an alliance between East and West 
which might have restored the ancient uni tv of the Human Empire, as 
the Macedonian House had now no male heirs. Werner* Bishop of Stras¬ 
bourg! and Count Muitegn Id were received with great splendour at Con- 
stirn tiuuple, but the negotiations led to no practical result, and that for 
several reasons: in the first place* because they aimed at the impossible, 
anil in the second, because on S9 October 10SI8 Werner died, as did a fort¬ 
night later the Emperor himself Nevertheless, some good effect seems 
to have come of the mission, for from this time onwards the relations 
between Germans and Greeks were, temporarily at least, marked by a 
genuine cordiality. 

We have a somewhat curious new departure dating from the reign 
of Constantine Mil and the year HH7* described by the Arab writer* 
MaqriJi. It was actually agreed upon by treaty between the Emperor 
and the Fat Smite Caliph Zahir that fur the future the Egyptian ruler** 
name should lie mentioned in all the prayers offered in mosques situated 
jn the imperial territory's and that the mosque in Constantinople should 
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bo nstord and ft muezzin established there. On his part, the Caliph 
agreed to the rebuilding of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
which had been destroyed in 1009, and to the return to the orthodox faith 
of those Christians who through force or fuar had become Mohammedans, 
There is besides in existence a Novel of Constantine VIII dated June 
1020 anathematizing seditions. 

When on 9 November 1028 Constantine fell dangerously ill, he 
bethought himself of settling tlie succession. He hiy} near him onlv 
his two younger daughter^, neither of whom *a» married. A jplu- 
tion of the question had to be found without delay. It was resolved 
that Zoc should he married on the spot, aud the Emperor mode choice 
of Constautine Dalassenus, but at the last moment palace jealousies 
caused him to be set aside, and the final choice M on Ro manes Argyrus. 
But be was married. By the order of die Emperor and by threats of the 
most horrible punishments, Roman us was brought to consent to a divorce, 
and his wife to retire from the world into a convent There she died in 
1032. Roman us was at once proclaimed Caesar and heir to the Empire. 
In spite of the existence of his real wife and the nearness of relationship 
between the two 1 , the Patriarch made no objection to solemnising this 
remarkable union, on account, it would seem, of the State interests in¬ 
volved, and in order to avert a political crisis. At all events, lioliadv 
seems to have raised any protest against the morals displayed, and 
Constantine tranquilly expired on 11 November 1028, aged seventy. 


ZoS and Romanns III Argyrus (1028-103+). 

Zoe, when in right of her birth she ascended the Byzantine throne 
was forty-eight years old, having been bom in 980. “ Of a haughty temper 
and great personal beauty, with a hrilliant mind," says Psellus’ she had 
languished into old age in the women’s apartments of the palace imperial 
pohey having been neither able nor willing to find her a husband Her 
marriage with Romamis Argyrus meant to her emancipation and liberty 
and she was to make use of her position to recall into being nay to 
unite in her own person and display to the world, all that had brought 
shame upon her race, and to give herself up to the worst excesses. TW 
is something in Zoe oi Theodora, something of Homan us II, and a™,, 
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The husband whom accident had given her was in himself « worthv 
man. to to the day of his unwelcome marriage, he had lived at Con 
stantiniip]e as a great noble, deeply attached to his affectionate wife, 

1 Constantino VtJ, giwndfttherof Goartantnia VI11 in it (t nni „ n i • , 
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inucli given to works of piety, and to study as understood by ft man of 
the world, that is to say, of a rather superficial description. He was a man 
of ability, but unfortunately not a little vain, and as Emperor during Ills 
sis years’ reign he strove to govern well, and dreamed (a strange dream, 
considering the age which both he and Zae had reached) of establishing 
an ArgyruK.dynssty at Constantinople. Unluckily hla intelligence did not 
keep pace with bis good intentions, aud owing to his self-deception as to 
his own mi litany qualifications and to his too eager appetite for glory, 
he titled by bringing the worst calamities upgn Constantinople, anti upon 
himself the most bitter disillusion merit. 

On his accession, the first measures taken were fortunate, and shew 
the importance which Roman us always attached to being on good terms 
with the clergy. The fffst Novel which he issued oo his accession in¬ 
creased the contribution made by the imperial exchequer to relieve the 
strain on the very limitrd resource* of St Sophia He then abolished 
the fatuous tax known as the alltlfngijon which Basil IT had re-imposed, 
and bestowed lavish alms on All who had been mined by the late reign. 
Going further, he Bung open the prison doors and set free those who 
were detained for debt, himself paying a great part of what was due 
to private creditors and remitting what was claimed bv the State. He 
restored to liherty numberless victims of the late reign, replacing them 
in their old positions, and, when feasible, bestowing great offices od them. 

These first steps, however, unfortunately led nowhere. Hardly had 
the edicts gone forth, when n series of calami ties fell upon the Empire 
which changed not only the aspect which Rom anus had given to his 
government but the very character of the sovereign himself. The account 
of the disasters experienced by the Emperor and his army in Syria 
must be omitted here. They did not come alone. Soon money began 
to fail, and Romanos was forced to concentrate aII his energy upon 
the financial side of the admin inf.ration, and from having been liberal 
and munificent, he became, except where the clergy and his buildings 
were concerned, severe, harsh, and even, it was said, avaricious, to a degree 
which brought him many enemies. He was compelled to raise the money 
needed by fresh taxes, and it happened further that under his govern¬ 
ment the Empire passed through a time of fearful crisis. In the winter 
of 1 081-1032 there was an awful famine in Asia Minor accompanied bv 
prodigious mortality; with the spring name the plague, then an army of 
locusts which made havoc of the crops, and then, ns though all this 
had not heen enough, on August Constantinople was shaken by a 
terrific earthquake which destroyed numberless houses, hospitals, and 
aqueducts. Rom Emus III was forced to come to the relief of all the un- 
furtuimic sufferers with money. He did it on a generous scale, but the 
finances felt the effects grievously. 

In spite of the emptiness of the treasury, of which, indeed, his pro- 
unities were partly the cause, Romanos III was a great builder. Like 
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Justinian and Basil I, he desired to erect at Constantinople a new archb 
tectum] marvel* a worthy rival of St Sophia and the Sew Church, Thb wil% 
the church of St Mary Peribleptas, and he added to it a large laura for 
men. He endowed both church and monastery richly, alienating hinds of 
considerable extent and unusual fertility. But he went further* Sot con¬ 
tent with building the Pcribleptw rhuirh, be adorned St Sophia with costly 
decorations in gold anti silver, while at Jerusalem he began the rebuilding 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was not finphed till 1048. 

In 1030 or 1031, from purely political motives, Rom&nus tuning 
no children of his own, arranged marriages for two of bis nieces. One 
of them, Helena, was. marrial to Parnkat IV, King of Iberia, and the 
other to John-Seinpad, King of Greater Armenia, The former of these 
marriages gave occasion for a visit to Constantinople of QLiven Mariam* 
ParakaPs mother* and itjr a treaty of alliance between the two sove¬ 
reigns, a treaty, however, which proved of small importance, fur 
Roman us at the first opportunity tore it up; Helena, in fact, had died 
not long after her marriage. 

The chroniclers preserve the remembrance of another embassy which 
also made its appearance ill 1031. This was the Saracen minion, beaded 
by the son of the MirdiLsid Emir of Aleppo, Shihl-ad~duulah, He, also, 
ram p to request the renewal by treaty of peaceful relation*. Hi* pro¬ 
posal* which was accepted, was to go liack to the convention signed after 
the victories of Nicephoros Fhocos* in fact to the payment of a tribute. 
A treaty un much the same linos resulted, also at this date, from a visit 
paid by the Emir of Tripedis to Constantinople. 

When Zoe ascended the throne, it necessarily happened that her 
younger sister Theodora was left somewhat neglected and forgotten 
in the womens apartments of the palace. This did not suit. her at all, 
however devout she may have been, and, debarred from ruling, she 
betook herself to plotting. Even in 1031 a first conspiracy broke out 
against Roman us III, the moving spirit of which* Fruyhl, or Pmsianu^ 
was no other than the eldest son of the Inst Bulgarian sovereign. He was 
accused, ami apparently the charge was proved, of having had designs 
upon the throne of Constantinople and perliaps upon the hand of Theo¬ 
dora. In any case, it is fairly plain that the future Empress took a hand 
in the game. But the plot wns discovered* and Prasiauus was hi Aided* 
Theodora, on this first occasion, w r a» not procecdi.il against, but her im¬ 
munity did not last long, for soon afterwards another affair arose which 
led to more serious consequences. This was the coaspimey of ton staintine 
Diogenes* Roman as IITs own nephew. We know nothing of this plot 
except it* result*. Some of the highest personages in the State were so 
deeply implicated in it that they were subjected to the wont outrages 
and then imprisoned for the remainder of their lives. Nor did Theodora 
hei'self go unpunished. She was sent to expiate her guilt at the convent 
of Petri nn. 
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Meanwhile Z<k wo.* pursuing her new way of life without measure ur 
restraint at the palace. Romanos III, whan he Imd to give up all hop; 
of children, liegan to neglect his wife ruid turn his attention to the 
government, while Zoe rushed from one adventure to another. Friction 
soon made itself felt between the elderly couple* Zoe was exasperated 
by the Emperor's neglect, by the strong influence which his sister Fuldieria 
exercised over Iris mind, and by the limits set to her mad extravagance, 
^he found the nTtans of vengeance by attracting the love of a younger 
brother of the man whose name was soon td become famous throughout 
the Empire, John the Orphan otrophus, a FaphlagoiiEan eunuch of low 
birth, who had become the friend, confidant, and only favourite of 
Romanus P The brothel name was Michael; he was young and hand¬ 
some. Thanks to his elder brother, Michael had exchangt'd his business 
of a money-changer, perhaps a coiner, for the post of " Archon of the 
Pantheon/ 1 He suo» s in ins turn, became a special favourite with 
Romanua, and was even more acceptable to Zue. In cmirie of time the 
disgraceful passion of Michael and the Fin press became public property, 
and Zoe herself ventured to pndiet the speedy elevation of he]- lover to 
the throne. 

Her prophecy was verified on 12 April 1Q34 K Horn sin us was hi Ids 
hath when in the night of 11-12 April he wils murdered, apparently 
by sume of his suite. Exactly what took place was never known. After 
having probably been poisoned* he was in some mysterious fashion 
drowned. However this may have been, no one at Constantinople 
doubted that Zt>e and Michael were indirectly the chief movers in a 
crime winch was to give the imperial crown to Michael IV, the Faphla- 
gunian. 


Zac and Michael /E (1084^-1041 )l 

The Empress Zue*s satisfaction was brief. In gaining her new hus¬ 
band by ft crime she had at the same time found a master* Cunning! v acted 
upon by John Orphanotrophus, who was already the retd ruler of the 
Empire, she determined to lutve Michael proclaimed at unce* and, w ithin 
a few hours of her husbands death* to marry liijn publicly. Tile Patriarch 
was Lustily summoned to the palace, where he learned at one and the 
same time the death of Romamis and the service expected of him. It 
was do light thing. It was in fact that he should proceed without 
parley to bless the union, on n Good Friday, of a woman stained with 
crime, fifty-four or fifty-five years of age, and widowed only a few hours* 
with a young man of no family* thirty years her junior How came 
the Patriarch Alexius to lend himself to the accomplish in eut of any¬ 
thing so infamous f We cannot tell. Scylitzes only relates that he was 
won over by bribes to do the will of the Empress* At all events, no one 
A Constantinople made any protest against this exhibition of imperial 
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morals. The city., it appears* was delighted to greet the new 1 sovereign* 
and on the do y of Koimiuuf funeral t there were no lamentations for 
the dead Emperor, who hnd not been popular with the inhabitants 
of Constantinople. 

And yet. strange to relate, once seated upon the throne, this un¬ 
trained man, with no claims to govern* and already tormented by 
the epileptic fits which a few years later were to carry him off in his 
turn, proved a good ruler, careful of the public interest, attentive to 
the defence of the Empire, and courageous when the situntiniC in 
Bulgaria made demands upon his energy. The character given of him by 
one who knew him personally and intimately, PseUus* ahnuld he studied 
in order to gain an idea of what Michael was upon the throne. ^ Such 
wafi the conduct of the Emperor,’* he says, M that setting aside his crime 
against Romanos III, his treasonable adultery with Zoe, and the cruelty 
with which he sent several illustrious persons into exile on mere sus¬ 
picion, and setting aside, further* hie disreputable family, for whom after 
all he was not responsible, one cannot do otherwise than place him 
among the elect of sovereigns in all ages.^ 1 He wisely declined to make 
tiny hasty innovations, any sweeping changes in the imperial administra¬ 
tion. If there was favouritism, if the Senate found itself invaded by the 
creatures of the new regime, this was the doing of Michaels brother. 
Blit there is more to he said. Michael proved to be extremely devout; 
hardly was ho seated on the throne when he began to realise the crime 
he had committed* to regret it, and to do penance. He would now have 
no companions but monks, and no anxiety save to do good and to expiate 
his sins. His life was that of on ascetic, and the whole of the imperial 
treasure went to build convents, a home for the poor* t hu Placht*trapheitm f 
arid even a refuge for fallen women. 

Meanwhile* what was Zoe doing f She had not taken long to realise 
how grossly she had deceived herself. Devoid of gratitude towards a 
woman whom he had never really loved, Michael broke off relations with 
the Empress and refused to sec her. Under the influence of his brother 
and of his religions impressions.* dreading too lest he should meet with 
the fate of HomauuHi* he kept her in retirement and had her carefully 
watched, AH her attendants w r cre changed s officials devoted ty the 
Eiuperor were introduced into her service, and she was forbidden to go 
out males with Michaels permission, Zoe bore with these fresh humi¬ 
liations patiently until, weary of her servitude, *he attempted to poison 
John. It wai labour lost. She met with no success, only causing iui 
increase in the rigour nf her confinement It wm the just reward u f her 
crime, and lusted op to the death of Michael IV. 

On Michael’s accession, his whole family took up their a We in the 
ptkccand obtained high offices in the Empire. John Qrphauutrophos 
the eldest, became chief minister; Nicetas, Constantine, and GwnS 
became respectively, commander at Antioch with the title of Du& 
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Domestic of tlie Oriental Scholae, and Protovestiiuy P This latter office, 
which fell to the youngest, wa* one of the great dignities of the murt + 
The family were all thoroughly ebrrapt and a* uninteresting as they were 
uncultivated. They wore to prove Llie ruin of their nephew the next Em¬ 
peror. The only exception wo** the famous John Orphano-trophoa Be neath 
his monk s^rtick, which he a]wavs retained, he was fuity us corrupt as his 
brothers. Though a confirmed drunkard, he had nevertheless remark¬ 
able tale&ts for government He v*m an able financier, unrivalled as au 
administrator, and an astute politician. IJe was, moreover, absolutely 
devoted to hi* family and to the Emperor* and* despite his serious faults, 
his falseness, cynicism, and coarseness, he was in truth, as Fsellus some¬ 
where calls him, the bulwark of bis brother Michael, He it was who hail 
found means to advance him in Sloe's good graces, and he it was who 
later contrived to make the fortune of hi a nephew, Michael the Calnpliates* 
from whom he wa* m the end to receive no reward but exile. 

The powerful eunuch's government was energetic* if not uniformly 
successful. His untiring activity embraced all the foreign affaire of 
the Empire, and Byzantine armies were again sent forth to strive 
for the supremacy and safety of the Empire in Asia Minor agantrt 
Saracens* Iberians, and Armenians, as well as in Italy and Sicily (where 
the situation was further complicated by the arrival of the Normans), and 
also, towards the end of the reign* in Bulgaria. Certainly John could 
claim brilliant successes from time to time* especially in Sicily* where 
Syracuse was temporarily re-taken in 1088. Men of a different stamp* 
however, would have been needed to restore to Constantinople her former 
prestige, and* in n word, from the reign of Michael must be dated a wide¬ 
spread decline in the strength of the Empire* 

As to home aflkirs, they seem to have been less creditably managed. 
John hoped to see a new Paphlagonian dynasty founded, and w ith this 
object, after having reduced to penury and thrust into prison those who, 
like Constantine Dalassenus, liad fallen under his suspicion* he made it a 
point ot conscience to enrich his own family beyond measure. The people 
were ground down by taxes. Money wad wanted for the war; it was 
wanted for the absurd and ruinous charities of the Emperor, who, more 
and more broken down by illness, thought of nothing but distributing 
xnftdt nurd as a means of regaining health; it was wanted, above all* for 
the Emperor's relations. Their rapacity was indeed the prime cause of 
the intense unpopularity which before long was to sweep away the whole 
tribe of these detested eunuchs* But John imagined himself safe from 
attack, and in order to establish hi* authority more firmly he made a 
momentary attempt, like Photira and Cerularina, to bring about the 
abdication of Alexius, and have himself nominated Patriarch in his place, 
thus getting the entire control of affairs, religious as well a* political, 
into his own hands. The manoeuvre was only defeated by the energy of 
^dexius, and fear of the cum plications which might ensue, 
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\\ hile his- brother anrl minister John Orphanotrophos ufls thus 
gmurning the Empire, Miehtel, more and more aHeeted by his epileptic 
Hbj and KdUmihg besides from diupj, paid scant attention to any- 
thing beyond hii cliaritable juid dcvotioivt] cmpluvnitnbk He usually 
sj*ent his time at SpJcHiica, at the tomb of St Demetrius, and from what 
r>c II lls ttl]s us only military matters could rouse his intere^t # during bis 
hicid intervals His state gave same anxiety to the chief minister. Every 
contingency must be prepared for, lF Constantinople^ as Jie bd[>ed } wfts to 
Ik- endowed with a new dynasty* Therefore, in the cotinie of the year 
1040^ he decided on striking a decisive blow. As neither be nor his 
brothers, who were all eunuchs, could perpetuate their name, he contrii ed 
to persuade Michael 1\ to nominate as Caesar ft very young nephew, sou 
of their sister Mary. Further, wh&t seems almdfet incredible, in Hpite of 
thr rigorous treatment which both brothers luul meted out to Zoe, Jolin 
and Michael, to ensure the success of their designs, prevailed on the Em* 
press to become a party to them, am I suggested to her the idea, to which 
she cheerfully acceded, of adopting the young mam This was duly carried 
out. ^Magnificent flies were given at Constantinople, in the course of 
which Michael V, sumamed the Cokphatea, was proclaimed Caesar and 
adopted son of the imperial couple. 

It was in these circumstances that at Lhe end of the year 10+0 news 
mine of a rising in Bulgaria. By a supreme effort of wifi the Emperor 
put himself at the head of his troops and, without hesitation, marched 
into Bulgaria, A fierce struggle followed. For a moment the worst 
disasters seemed to threaten the Empire. Finally, however, Michael 
triumphed, and suppressed the revolt. But dlls burst of energy destroyed 
him. He waa stilt able to be present at the triumph decreed him by his 
capita]. His government even succeeded at this time in foiling a con¬ 
spiracy, formed no doubt in consequence of the adoption of Mic hael V, 
one of the muring spirits in which was that very Michael Cerularius 
who was soon to become Patriarch. Then the end came. On 10 December 
1041 he quitted the imperial palace without even taking leave of Zoe, 
and betook himself to the monastery of the Holy Argyri, which was 
his own foundation. There, laying aside his royal robes, he had himself 
clothed m a serge frock, and thus as a monk he died on the same dav. 
having reigned seven yews and eight months over the Empire. . ' 


Michael V (1041-1042). 

The project which John Orpbanotrophos had formed hi inducing Zne 
to adopt his nephew Michael was not destined to succeed. Indeed it was 
to lead to the ruin of the whole egregious family. Thu young man, as it 
proved, had none or the strong points of his uncles, though he shared 
in all their defects. Son of a sister of the Paphlogonians, and of Stephen 
a plain artisan employed in careening ships in the port of Constantinople 
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Michael, when fortune Ikgnn to »mile on his relations, had heen ap¬ 
pointed commander of the imperial guard, while his father, suddenly 
placed at the head of the Heel, stt out to distinguish himself in Sicily by 
memorable and grievous defeats. It was from his functions in the palace 
that John took his nephew to have him proclaimed Caesar aod adopted 
ua heir to*thc throne- I. u fortunately for both parties, Michael was an 
exceedingly worthless young man, vicious, cruel, hypocritical, and un¬ 
grateful, though nut wanting in cleverness or shrewdness. An unfor¬ 
tunate tension soon made itself felt in the gelations between uncles and 
nephew, Michael detested John, and despised his uncle the Emperor. 
John began to distrust the Caesar, and Michael IV to be estranged' 
i iie result of this was the rapid fall of the adopted son from favour, and 
his banishment beyond the walls of the city, Tbete he remained until 
the death of Michael IV, and there he would no doubt liave been left, 
had he not been necessary to Lhe vast schemes of the Paphlagnniaus. In 
order to secure the continuance of the family the plan set on foot must 
he earned out, and it was thus that Zoc, alone and abandoned without 
defence to the faetiou of her brothers-in-law, was forced to allow Michael 
to be consecrated, crowned, and proclaimed Emperor of Constantinople. 

At first every thing seeuied to go smoothly. Michael apfieared as 
the humble servant of the Empress and the docile pupil of his unde. 
Honours were distributed to the nobles, and alum to the people, Hut 
this was merely au attitude temporarily taken up. In reality, there were 
serious dissensions between the brothers and the nephew, * For a long 
tune Michael had been acting with his unde ConsUmtine against John, 
whom they both detested. Thus the first care of the young Emperor 
was to raise Constantine to the rank of nobUiiximwiy and his second to 
find an opportunity to get rid of toe Orphan otrophos, He took ad¬ 
vantage of a debate, at the end of which the old eunuch had retired 
in great dudgeon to his states, to have him suddenly carried off and 
depu ted to the motmsteiy of Manobatae at a great distance. This was 
Michael's first victim; his second was to cost him his to rone and his 
life. 

Thus left master of the situation by the banishment of the Orphano- 
trophos, w ho naturally seems to have disappeared uuregretled by any- 
one-at Constantinople;, Michael’s one idea was to make use of the 
power that he had acquired. Psellus tells us that, as a base upstart, 
he bore a deadly hatred to the aristocracy and tn all In whom be could 
trace any marks of distinction. Xn one, os the historian says, could 
live in peace or feel safe in the possession of bis wealth and honours. 

It was only the lowest of the populace who were in favour and who 
seemed well-affected to the Emperor. Nevertheless, as Professor Bun' 
has aptly pointed out, it was be who restored to liberty and to his offices 
and honours the great general, George M uniaces, who had been im¬ 
prisoned during the late reign, as utoT Constantine Dnkssenus, one uf 
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the greatest noblis of the tiiiii;. He it was, too, who founded the fortunes 
of Constantine Lichudes, the future Patriarch and a statesman of 
distinction. But liesidc# this, another Byzantine historian, Michael 
AttaJiates, lias left these worth upon Michael V t which as it were till in 
the sketch of Psellus, “ He conferred honours and dignities upon a great 
number of good citizens, and also gave proof of great acal foi the main¬ 
tenance of order and the rigorous administration of justice." 1 

In truth, the most serious blunder of Michael was id.-. attack upon 
Zuti. From the first he consigned her to the gvnaoccum, denying Jher 
even necessaries wid subjecting her to close supervision. Then, imagining 
his position securely established at Constantinople and being urged on 
by his unde Constantine, suddenly, on 18 April 104S, he had the old 
Empress torn from the palace, and having arrived a summary trial at 
which she was found guilty of poisoning, without further formalities he 
banished the lineal descendant of the Macedonian House to the convent 
of Prinkipo, first having her hair cut off. The Patriarch Alexius, at the 
same time, received orders to withdraw to a monastery. 

In order to legalise his summary action, Michael V on 19 April 
caused to be read to the Senate and the assembled people a message 
in which he explained his conduct and accused the Empress and the 
Patriarch of having plotted against his life. lie felt himself sure of the 
good effect of his message and of the general approbation. But in this 
he was grossly deceived. 

As soon as the populace learned the exile of its sovereign, there 
burst forth aim out instantly a perfect explosion of fury against the 
Emperor. The Prefect of the City narrowly escaped being lynched. 
Meanwhile, us the historian I bn al-Athir relates, the Patriarch,thanks 
to money gifts judiciously administered to the soldiers sent to murder 
him, contrived to escape and to return in hot hasie to Constanti¬ 
nople, where lie caused all the bells in the city to be rung. This was 
probably about mid-day on Monday 19 April.'for at that moment the 
revolution broke out with terrific violence round the palace. The army 
itself soon joined with the mob to liberate Zoo and kill the Calaphates. 
The prisons were broken open, and the whole flood nf people rushed 
to set the imperial palace on fire and to pillage and destroy the houses 
of the Puphlrtgoninn family. Michael and Constantine quickly revised 
the seriousness n f the revolt, and felt that they had only one chance 
of escape, namely, to recall Zoe and endeavour to defend themselves 
meanwhile. But even this last shift failed. Zoe indeed arrived flt 
the p it ]ate mid shewed hereclf to the people ; but it was too ktc The 
revolution, under the lesdemhip of the aristocracy and the clergy was 
thoroughly organic, was bent on having the Emperor's 1& ’ and 
dreaded the feeble Em press’ perpetual changes of purpose. 

1 fueled by Mchlqmbergvr, Epaple bgzantine 3 in. p. \ 
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It wa* nL this moment that the mob, under the skllfiil guidance 
of so me of its leadens, suddenly^ bethought itself that there still existed 
in the person of Theodora^ forgotten in her convent at Fetrion, n 
genuine princess* bom in the purple, daughter of Constantine VIII and 
sister of Zoo. It was instantly resolved to go m search of her, and to 
have her cfuwned and associated in the government. During the evening 
of 19 April the Patriarch, who was probably the moving spirit In the 
whole affair, officiated at St Sophia, and there he received and at once 
proceeded to anoint this elderly woman, ft ho probably hardly under¬ 
stood the transaction in which she appeared as a chief figure. Mean¬ 
while the Emperor was declared to be deposed, and all hi* partisans 
were removed from their offices. 

The Emperor felt at once that all was lost, mid hud onlv one wish 
left, to fly; but, urged on by lib unde the nohUitshnu^ he was obliged 
to agree to defend himself in hh palace, which was still surrounded and 
besieged by the crowd. About three thousand men pedalled in the 
assault, which finally, after a siege of two days and two nights, was 
successful The insurgents then made their way into the Sacred Palace, in 
the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, smashing and plundering 
right and left, but the man whom they sought was no longer there. He 
had fled with his uncle and taken refuge in the Studion, where he pre¬ 
cipitately had himself tonsured and clothed with the monastic habit. 

Tins radical solution of the qm^tiun did not avail to save Michael V 
nr Constantine* As soon as the mob learned the place of their retreat, 
It rushed thither, bent on dragging them from the altar of the church 
in which they had taken sanctuary and on putting them to death. 
Throughout Wednesday the revolutionaries thundered outside the monas¬ 
tery whither they had now hurried, but none dared violate the ^red 
precincts. It was now that Theodora, from tills time onward acting as 
sovereign, ordered that both uncle and nephew should be removed and 
their eyes put out Surrounded by a mob mad with excitement, the two 
Paphlagouians ware brought to the Sigma, frightfully mutilated, and 
finally condemned to banishment. Michael withdrew' to the mcmnstcry 
ol Elrimon, the nohiUttrimuit we know' not where. The revolution was. 
accomplished on 21 April IU42. 

Theodora mid Zoe {ApriL-June 1042). 

On the morrow of Michael 1 * disappearance, the two sisters con- 
fronted one another, each with her own partisans* Zoe was the elder* and 
might be supposed by many to be mure capable of carrying on the 
imperial administration than Theodora, who had only just taken leave of 
her convent. She thus had claims to the chief share of power. Theodora, 
j£*r her part, had the advantage in that she was the younger, and that 
not having, like her sister, been twice married already, she might without 
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raiding a scandal provide the Empire with a master capable of defending 
it effectively. In any case, die must be immediately admitted to a sliure 
in the government. 

This was the solution Imally decided oif! The two sisters were recoil 
died—nr made a .show of it—and it was agreed that Zoe should take 
precedence of Theodora* but that the two should govern the Empire 
jointly- The government, in the hands of these two aged women, who 
were popular with their subjects* lasted for a few weeks arftl seems to have 
been fortunate. Rseept in thte case of Michael Y's family and hk decided 
partisans?, who were deprived of their offices, no change was made in the 
administration or in the perwnnet of the higher imperial officials. The 
two sisters presided at the councils, which were gozuuiged by the leading 
ministers* and distributed pardons, favours, and money to great and small. 
Several w ise ©diets were issued against the traffic in judicial posts; vacant 
offices were tiled up with a view to the best interests of the State, 
Man laces* the famous general, was sent back to Italy to take up the 
supreme command of the Byzantine troops in the West, 

In spite of these things, however* this strange government could not 
last. Tlie sovereigns were too unlike each other in character, too disunited 
at heart, too old and too weak, to accomplish anythiiig durable or fruitful 
Furthermore, faction was busy all around them. It wsw absolutely 
necessary to have a iiijui at the head of affair^, who would attend to the 
finances with an object other than of depleting them, as Zoe unceasingly 
did, and to the army, so as to keep at a distance foes ever on the watch 
to take advantage of Byzantine weakness. 

It was owing to this need that marriage schemes at once l*egan to be 
canvassed. A' Theodora positively refused to take any husband whatso¬ 
ever, the court fell hack upon Zoe who, despite her sixty-two years* 
resolutely demanded a third parLueL. After several projects had ended 
in nothing* the choice of Zoe and the court fell upon Constantine Mouo- 
niachus, who espoused his sovereign on 11 dime 1U4S. On the morrow 
he was crowned Emperor of Constantinople. 

Zotr\ Theodora, and Cim&tantine IX Mammock™ (104^-1055), 

Up to the moment of lus accession the new Emperor had led a 
somewhat stormy life. The son of a certain Theodosius, Constantin© 
was the last representative of one of the most illustrious Byzantine 
families. Having lost My first wife, he had married as his second the 
daughter of Fulcheria, the stately sister of Romanos Argyrus, and in 
this way had acquired an important social position, A great favourite at 
court* it is said that even as such he had made early jidVances fo Zw, 
not without success. Unfortunately the rise of the Paphlragonians had 
blighted his hopes of a great future, and John Orphanotrophos MM 
banished him to Mitylene. It was there that news way brought him 
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that Zoe had made choice of him for her husband, and he returned in 
triumph to Constantinople for the celcbrntinn of the marriage which was 
to seat him upon the throne. ■ 

Constantine was thus by»no means an upstart; he was, moreover, a 
man of keen intelligence, cultivated, fond of luxury and elegance, but 
unfortunately not a little given to debauchery- It has been said that after 
a government of women came a government of loose livers and men of 
pleasure., but iljvas, nevertheless, a government fairly fortunate fur Con¬ 
stantinople At all events, ft was more representative than the Paphla- 
gonian regime, and was even, in its happier hours, as skilful as it wa s 
enterprising. 

Constantine had been accustomed to lead a dissolute life, and his 
iiret thought was to enjoy his new position of power to the full. 
Among his mistresses were two who have left a name behind them, 
Sekrrna, and an Alan princess whom we shall meet again later. Sclerena 
was a niece of Pulcherin and a grand-daughter of Partins Scleras. Ikying 
left a widow, she lost no time in attaching herself to Constantine, 
and so strong had been the feeling between them that Sdarena had 
followed her lover to bis eiile at Lesbos. Then when be reached supreme 
power Constantine could not rest until lie had recalled her to his side. 
Soon, under the benevolent patronage of Zot\ Sclerena appeared as 
maitrc#&0 eti f if fir, had her own apartments at the palace, and received the 
title of Sebaste or Augusta, Stranger still, she contrived to live on 
excellent terms with Theodora, who also dwelt at the palace, and divided 
her time between her devotions and attention to her fortune, accumulating 
money to her heart's content. The system amounted to something like a 
government by four, and it narrowly escaped causing the Empire a fresh 
dynastic crisL~. For though the four heads of the government regarded 
each other s amusements with much complaisance and joined in princely 
depredations on the exchequer, the public quiLe rightly considered that 
the scandal had gone far enough, anti was not quite easy as to the safety 
of the two aged sovereigns. Tins opinion was conveyed to Constantine 
by the popular support given to a revolt of 9 March 1044, during which 
it would have gone hard with him but for the intervention of Zoe and 
Theodora* Strong measure* were taken, the foreigners, ^ Jews, Mosul mans, 
snd ^Armexuaiu,'" being driven from Constantinople, hut, in spite of this 
rigorous repression, the revolt would doubtless have burst forth anew' and 
for the same rmsans, had not Sderena very opportunely died, no doubt 
soon after the rising of 1044. 

If at the palace nothing was thought of but amusement, it must 
lie allowed that, in contrast with what had been the case at other 
period* Constantine and his female colleagues had l teen careful to 
surround themselves with distinguished lucn, capable of managing public 
a@hire efficiently. From the beginning of his reign the new 1 Emperor had 
|*d recourse to the wisdom of the famous Michael Cerularius, and when 
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in 1043 Cerularius hemme Patriarch, his former office was given to a man 
of great talent, Constantine Lichudea. Besides these valuable ministers, 
men of solid culture and integrity, thiA-e were employed a whole crowd 
of clerks, notaries, and minor officials, such as Psellus, Xiphilin, and 
others, who certainly were not chosen at haphazard. 

As always happened on the accession of a new Emperoiy the court, 
in order to gain the support of all classes, made lavish distributions of 
honours to the great and of money to the populace, tupied out certain 
office-holders, and made certain political changes. Constantine IX* we 
know not why, sent John Orphanntropbos to Mitvlcne where he put 
hiui later to a violent death; Michael V he sent to Chios, and Constan¬ 
tine the nobiiissimu* to Samos. On the other haiul, he raised Roinanus 
Scleras, Scleremas brother, to the highest dignities. This was the be¬ 
ginning of a very' serious revolt, which was not without influence upon 
Sclerena’s unpopularity. 

Rnmaims Scleras had within the Empire a formidable and powerful 
foe in the person of that Mauiaccs whom the ephemeral authority' uf 
Michael V' had sent back to Italy. In his new position of favourite, 
HumaiiLis desired alnve all things to make use of his influence to avenge 
himself. He prevailed upon Constantine to recall his enemy, and in the 
meantime ravaged Maniaces’ estates and offered violence to his wife. 
Mai daces was not of a temper to submit to such usage. Supported by his 
troops he raised the standard of revolt against the Emperor, and caused 
his own successor, sent out by the Emperor, to lie assassinated. He then 
began his campaign by marching upon Constantinople, there to have 
himself proclaimed Emperor, But he met with a cheek at Otranto, and 
in February 1043he embarked, landing soon afterwards at Dyrrimehimn, 
whence he advanced upon Salon ica in the hope of drawing after him 
Bogislav's Serbs, who had recently defeated some By rati line troops in 
1042 near I-ike Scutari. But, unfortunately for him, his successes soon 
came to an end. At Oatrovo he encountered the army sent against him 
by Constantine. He was defeated and killed. The Empire was saved. 

At about the same time the chroniclers Scylitaea and Zonnms speak 
of another revolt, hatched this time in Cyprus’ by Theophilns Eroticus, 
which, however, does uol appear to have involved the government in 
serious danger. Such did not prove to be the case with a rising which 
broke out in September U147, and for three months threatened to 
deprive Constantine of the throne, Its leader was Leo Tomicius. Con¬ 
stantine IX in his heart cared little for the defence of the Empire, and 
consequently neglected the army ; the depredations on the treasury 
went on apace; there were pressing dangers on the eastern and western 
frontiers; and, because of all this, malcontents were numerous. The 
rising broke out at Hadrianople, among military commanded who had 
been displaced or {Hissed over, and Tomicius put himself at its hc^l. 
This man whs of Armenian origin and traced his descent from t\ 
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Bflgrfttid kings. Besides all the wrongs which he shared with the other 
generals, he had special grievances of his own: in the first place* Con- 
s tan tine 1 & policy in Armenia; then, probably* a love-affair which the 
Emperor had broken off. Xdmceius, who was a cousin of the Emperor, 
was on very intimate terms with a sister of his, named EuprepitL Now 
Ijetwefn (. fitbtantine and Euprepiu relations were somew hat strained t 
and it was to punish his sister as well as his cousin, for whom, be it 
said* he had no^liking, that he sent him to the provinces in honour- 
abk exile as strategus, and later compelled him to become a monk. 
It wm this which led Tomieiua to resolve upon rebell 'urn, and to take 
the leadership of a movement which had long existed in the army. On 
1*5 June the whole body of conspirators met at Hadminople, and soon 
afterwards Leo was proclaimed Emperor. Thereupon the insurgents 
eet out for Constantinople with the army corps from Macedonia* In 
these circumstances, Constantine shewed remarkable energy. In spite of 
the illness by which he was just then tormented, he set to work to arm 
the troops in Constantinople, who barely numbered a thousand, and 
orders to summon the imperial army by forced marches from the depths 
of Armenia. If Tomkins, who had reached the walls of Constantinople, 
had made the smallest exertion, he would have bid the Empire in his 
grasp* but hoping to lie juclairnetl by the people and unwilling to shed 
blood, he remained inactive beneath the ramparts of the town. Mean- 
while, Constantine on Lise other hand was acting. lie scattered money 
among the enemy's troops, won over officers and men, and could then 
await the army from the East and Lbe Bulgarian contingents whicli he 
had demanded. Matters were at this point when, in the beginning of 
October* Tomicius left Constantinople to take up a position on the rnjul 
from Hadrianople to Areadiopolis, and to engage in a fruitless siege of 
the little town of KliJirdc^tu^ After this he relapsed into inactivity. It 
was then, in the month of December, that t he array fro m Armenia reached 
Constantinople. Constantine, feeling himself sure of ultimate victory 
over a foe so strangely passive, was reluctant to shed blood. The hostile 
armv^ was gradually overcome by bribes, hunger, and promises, and 
Tomkiua soon found himself, with Ms lieutenant Vatataes, practically 
deserted, Both were made prisoners, their eyes were put out on 

December 1017, ami a little later they suffered death. 

While within the borders of his empire Constantine^ government 
was disturbed by the revolts of Mankees and Tomkins, outside it 
the enemies of Byzantium were abo on the alert. In 1043 it became 
necessary to take arms against the Russian#* who were defeated. As 
a result n t this campaign and in order to seal the peace which foliowed t 
a Greek princess was married to Yaroslavs sun, Vsevolod. Next year, 
in 1044, there brake out the war with Armenia which ended in the 
rnfnplete and Jam eatable overthrow' of that undent kingdom, and the 
('Appearance on the frontier of the Empire of the Seljuq Turks. Am 
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wil* betrayed to the Greeks, and the last King of Armenia, Gagik II, went 
fort1 1 to live in gilded exile at Hizoil The Kntlmlikos Petros, who had 
engineered the surrender of Ani. was Also deported, first to fWdfiuti- 
nopte and later to Scbastea, where hr died some yearn afterword^ To the 
misfortune of butL, Armenia was made into a Byzantine province, hj 
that the Empire, without a buffer-.4ale, from this time onward* had In 
encounter single-handed the race who, in the end* wtre tme day to 
conquer it. To complete the picture, it will be shewn d^where that Asia 
Minor was not the only ground on which the Byzantine troops wvtm to 
measure their strength during the reign of Mnnomachns. With varying 
success, their generals were obliged to confront Arabs, Patzinaks I H om- 
bards, and Normans. Every frontier was threatened, South Italy ^ ats 1 ort, 
and as a final calamity Michael Cmilaiina was- afxmt to make a complete 
and definitive breach with the Roman Church, which alone might per¬ 
haps have Jieon able to save the undent Greek Empire. 

On the death of the Patriarch Alexins on 22 February 1048, 
Constantine's government nai^ecl to the Patriarchal throne, with circum¬ 
stances of considerable irregularity* the first minister of the Empire* 
the man who was to be famous as Michael Cerularitis. His consecration 
took place on 25 March. Oerularhis’ ordination was merely an incident 
in his career. In 1040, tts a result of the ooDfipimcy which he tiad 
organised against the Emperor Michael with a view to taking his place, 
he had been condemned to deportation and had been forced to ass time 
the monastic habit. Still, if Michael found himself on the patriarchal 
throne merely through a chapter of accidents, he brought to it, not 
indeed any striking virtues, but a tine intellect, wide culture, and iron 
will. And, moreover, in aU that he did he had a definite aim. Now that 
he had reached the highest ecclesiastical position m the Empire and was 
second only to the B adieus, he attempted to set up on the shores of the 
Bosphorus a Pontificate analogous to that of the Pope at Rome, so that 
he would have been in fact Emperor and Patriarch at the same time. 
This was, indeed, the teal cause of the Schism And of his conduct towards 
Constantine IX. It was at the very dose of the reign of Constantine 
Mtmoiuachus, when the Emperor was Veil known to he ill and near his 
end, that Cernlarius threw do wn the brand of discard- 

Throughout the pontificate of Alexius relations with Home had*been 
excellent, and there were no signs whatever of a conflict when in 1058 it 
suddenly burst forth, Cerulariua had chosen his opportunity with skill. 
The Emperor had grown old and seemed to have no energy left; the Pope, 
I-eo IX, was unfortunately placed in Italy under the yoke of the 
Normans. That Ijco, in spite of his misfortunes, should have attempted 
to extend hifi authority over the Greek sees in southern Italy is possible, 
and indeed probable enough, for the authority of Constantinople luuf 
sunk extremely low in the West. Nevertheless, the provocation came fr%m 
Cerularim llirough the medium of Leo, Archbishop of Orfirida* CeV- 
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lux-jug tmote tu John of Ti uni ti letter, which wilh really intended for the 
Pupe mid the West generally. In thi> letter he attacked the ettrtoms of 
the Latin Church, particularly the use of unleavened bread and the ob¬ 
servance of Saturday as a fast, At the same time a violent composition 
by the monk Nicety Stethntus was (drculfttcd in the Byzantine Church, 
in which tjpse two charges were taken up afresh, and an attack was 
also made on the celibacy of the clergy. These usages were declared to 
be heretical, ^pestions of dogma were not touched upon. Finally 
Cellaring of his own nuthority closed all t(jo*e churches in Constanti¬ 
nople which observed the Latin ritual. 

Leo IX replied at once ; without discussing the trivial charges of the 
Patriarch, lie removed the controversy to its true ground, namely, the 
Roman claim to primac^ of jurisdiction, and demanded, before entering 
on unv discussion, the submission of the Patriarch. The latter at first 
yielded, and wrote tn the Pope a letter respectful in tone and favourable 
to union. It is certain, however, that lie was compelled to take this step 
by the Emperor, w ho was himself urged on by the Greeks living in Italy, 
among others by the Cntapan Argyrus, I^sj IX wrote in January 10-54 
to Constantine, entrusting his letter tn three Eegnles who arrived in 
April, fearing also a letter to Cerularius very sharp and harsh in tone 
and deeply irritating to the Patriarch, as was also the attitude assumed 
towards him by the three legates 1 . On the other hand. Conslantine was 
won over to the Roman cause by the very affectionate epistle addressed 
to him by Leo IX, and immediately proceeded to carry out the Pope's 
wishes. Unfortunately at this juncture Leo IX died, on )9 Aprils and 
his successor was not chu&en until April 1055* The legates no longer 
had sufficient authority to enable them to act, and Cerularius, taking 
advantage of his position, began to write and intrigue, with a view tu 
winning over Eastern Christendom to his cause, beginning with Peter, 
Patriarch of Antioch, ITtc legates, for their part, in spite of their 
diminished authority, solemnly excommunicated Cerulariua and his sup¬ 
porters. The step turned out a mistake on the Latin side. The Patriarch 
was only w aiting for this opportunity to shew him^df in his true colours. 
He demanded, indeed, an interview with the legates, who had already 
quitted Constantinople on 17 July 1054, but wore recalled by the 
Emperors orders. Suddenly * however* suspicions of Cerularius arose. 
The Emperor, fearing an ambush, again sent off the legates* for it was 
rumoured that the Patriarch intended to stir up the people to assas¬ 
sinate them. It was upon the Emperor that the brunt of Cerularius 
anger felL At bis instigation a rising w as kt loose in Constantinople, and 
Constantine was forced to abase himself before the victorious Patriarch* 
With, Emperor's sanction* he at once held a synod in St Sophia on 
SO Julv* tlie Roman hull was condemned, an anathema was pronounced, 

^ 1 See infra^ Chapter to pp. 
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and n few days later the hull was burned* The separation vaa nn 
Accomplished fact* IU unhappy consequences were to make themselves 
soon and lastingly felt. • 

From the point of view of cinlisati#n, the reign of Constantine 
Monomaehus must be considered one of the most fortunate, for a true 
literary renaissance flourished at Constantinople under the,auspices of 
the Emperor, Though not himself learned, Constantine was a man 
nf taste, and lilted to surround himself with cultivated people. His 
court was the resort of the most intellectual men of the day, and it, was 
owing to their entreaties that he decided to re-open the University of 
Constantinople. The most distinguished scholars at tlrnt time were John 
Xiphilin, Constantine Lirhudes, Ccriikrius, John Mauropus, Psellus, and 
Nicetas Byzautim They were all bound together by friendship, all loved 
and pursued letters and jurisprudence, and some, like Xiphilin, Lichodes, 
mid CerulariuSj were destined to reach the highest positions in Church 
and State, The first foundation uf Constantine goes hack to 1045. With 
tile help of his f'j ien l 3 >. he l^egan the restoration ol the science of juris¬ 
prudence, founding a School of Law by his Novel irepl too No/to^ax^. 
Then he decided that in the new University all branches of ‘learning 
should be taught. Psellus was entrusted wi Ui'the teaching uf philosophy, 
Nicetas Byzantius and Maumpus with that of grammar, rhetoric, mid 
orthography. Thus was formed the School of St Peter, so called from 
the place where the new ‘-makers” lectured. Lnw was lodged at St George 
°f Nl^n^aiui, the faculty took the name of the School of the Laws, ^ 
Xiphilin became its head. A library was added to the school. It was 
there that the historian Michael At tali ales taught. In these schools of 
higher learning law was taught in the first place, but the other branches 
of humane learning were not neglected. Plato, Homer, the ancient his¬ 
torians, and theology found their commentators. Psellus wan undoubtedly 
the most conspicuous of the professors, the most applauded and discussed’ 
Unfortunately these Sonnfe were not endowed only with learning and 
virtues. They had also defects, of which vanity and arrogance were not 
perhaps the worst. Before long, quarrels bruke out between them and the 
courtiers, then disputes aro.se Among the learned themselves, then difficulties 
grew up even with the Emperor to such an extent that by about 1050 the 
enterprise was ruined. Constantine IX was forced to close his University, 
and to disgrace Ijchudes and Manropus, Xiphilin became a monk, mid 
Psellus joined him at Olympus, only, however, to return before Jong on 
the death of Mouomuchus. n 

From the artistic standpoint, the reign of Constantine MonomadWB 
is memorable for that stately building, St George of Manama, which 
made heavy demands upon the treasury. The Emperor also [^utilied 
St Sophia, and enriched it with precious object* intended to serve for 
divine worship. We also know that he built several hospitals and refines 
for the poor. 7 
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Life in the women’s apartments of the palate remained throughout 
the reign what it had been at ^the beginning, that is to say very fur 
from edifying. Zoe, o* she grew old, devoted herself to distilling" per 
fumes, and flinging away pulftie money on innumerable absurd caprices. 
Theodora, a good deal neglected, spent her time in devotion, and in 
counting lift- fortune which she hoarded up with care, Constantine fed 
under the dominion oi a dwarf, at whose hiuuh he Narrowly escaped 
assassination, ailfi was then subjugated by a young Alan princess, whom 
he™ded with presents and looked forward to marrying at some future 
time. Meanwhile Zoe died in 1 050, and Constantine it appears greatly 
lamented the aged Empress, fly rights Theodora should now have 
regained power. But 4ic never thought of doing so, and the only 
concession which Constantine made to her feelings was to retrain from 
marrying the Alan prioress, “The aged sovereign,” say s PaeUus, “would 
never have endured to be at once Empress and first subject of an 
upstart.’' He contented himself, as in Sclerema's case, with bestowing on 
his mistress the title of Augusta, indulging in countless acts of insensate 
prodigality tor her and her family, and putting himself thus in the 
most ridiculous position to the delight of his enemies and the grief of 
Psellus. b 

In the early days of 1055 the Emperor, whose health was failing 
more and more and who had besides broken with his sister-in-law and 
caused her to quit the palace, retired to his favourite monastery, St 
George of Manganic Feeling himself dy ing, he summoned a council to 
his side to choose his successor, regardless of Theodora. The choice fell 
on an obscure man named Nicephoros, at that time in Bulgaria. But 
there still existed in the capital a party which hud remained loyal to the 
princess born in the purple. It was this party which, without waitin'* 
for the arrival of Nicephoros or the death of the Emperor, proclaimed 
Theodora afresh as the sole Empress of Constantinople, and sent orders 
to have the pretender arrested at Sslonka. He was then deported to the 
interior of Asia Minor, Constantine IX died on 11 January 1055, and 
was solemnly buried besides Sclerena in the monastery of Mangano. 
hire again Ibeodora, now aged seventy-live, was momentarily to resume 
the government of the Empire. 

Tkeodnm (1055-1056). 

With this aged virgin the glorious history of the Macedonian House 
comes to an end. Founded in blood in the ninth century, it dies out in 
the eleventh in barrenness, weakness, and shame, the wretched hut just 
reward df a Jong series of moral iniquities. We know not with what feelings 
the Byzantines watched its extinction, nor what presentiments visited 
them as to the future of the State. One fact alone is known to us, that 
1 Ifbodom supported and favoured Cerularius and his faction, and that it 
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waa owning La this party uf intriguers that, she again took up the govern - 
merit. It is probable that the Patriarch had views of Ills own, and wa* 
awaiting the propitious moment when he ought quietly pass from the 
patdtircha] palace to the imperial. But, In the first place, Theodora^ 
reign proved a very brief one* It did not Iasi eighteen months. And, 
lies]ties, strange to relate, when Cerukrius put himself forward to ik glve 
the kwv he found that I’heodom stood her ground, resisted, and in the 
end disgraced the Patriarch. With him were dismissal several of the 
great generals, among then! Bryennims and C'onmGmis, and the reigfi of 
the eunuchs began. If this was a misfortune for the Empire, it proved 
at least that the Empress had a will of her own and meant to lie obeyed. 

As might have been expected. Hie court immediately began to urge 
projects of marriage on Theodora, but the Empress was no more disposed 
a L the close of her life than in earlier days to accept an expedient which 
had turned out so ill in the ease of her sister Zoe, Without any support 
or counsel but such as she could obtain front her eunuchs, she took up 
the task uf governing, and of holding in cheek the whole military party 
whose two chief lenders had been disgraced. At the head of affairs she 

an ecclesiastic. Leu Paraspoudylut-, the proto^v ocellus, a man of great 
merits upright, honest, and intelligent, hut abrupt and dictatorial to a 
degree, w hich accounts for the unpopularity he -fion incurred. In addition 
to this, the Empress' parsimony and the intrigues of Cenilariu-S helped to 
cool the attachment which the Byzantines hud shewn fur their sovereign, 
A seditious outbreak was plainly imminent when Theodora died* rather 
uncxpectcfily, on 31 August 103(k As soon as the first symptoms of her 
malady appeared, there was great agitation among the palace eunuchs. 
The party in power was by no means ready to throw up the game, Leo 
Fmaspondyitls therefore hastily summoned a council to meet around the 
dying Theodora's Ixhd and provide for the .succession. They made choice 
of an old patrician, who had spent his life ill camps, Michael Strati ntirua, 
w ho seemed to have the qualities requisite for letting himself be governed 
and at the same time commanding the support of the army. Cerularius 
was at once consulted, and after some hesitation, before the closing eyes 
of the sovereign and authorised by a faint sign of consent from her, he 
crowned and prockinicd Stratioticus Emperor* 

* 

Michael VI Simtioticus (1056-1057). 

Michael VI, the pour old man who was now to affix fib trembling 
signature In the last page of the history of Hie Macedonian family* be¬ 
longed to the aristocracy of Constantinople and was descended from 
that .Joseph Brings who had been chief minister under Kuufiuius IT* 
To tin clique who hoped to govern in his name he was a mere figure¬ 
head. His age. his want uf capacity, the weakness of his posit j on A\m- 
supported by any party in the State, were for the eunuchs and t^pecirNlv 
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for Leo Parasptmdylus so ninny pledge that they would be confirmed 
hi nil their authority. By way of precaution* however, the court, on 
raising him to the throne, exactAl from him an oath that he would never 
act contrary to the wishes oil his ministers It is plain that they were 
counting without the strength of the great feudal families* every one of 
whidi aspired to sovereign power, and also without the popular outbreaks 
which they expected to crush without difficulty, In reality the eunuchs 
were grossly dewived in their calculations, 

*On the very morrow, indeed, of MichaePs proclamation Theodosius* 
the president of the Senate, attempted to organise m\ outbreak. He 
was a cousin of Constantine IX, and in this capacity fancied that he 
had rights to the sucre^ion. But he had no supporters either in the 
artiiv or the palace or among the clergy. At the head of n troop of 
dependents, the most he could do was to break open the prisons and to 
appear in front of the palace and St Sophia, The doors were shut against 
him ; no difficulty was found in arresting him and he was sent into exile 
at Pcrganius, Michael VI and hi> court fancied that their troubles had 
ended w'ith this slight attempt at a revolt; they were already dis¬ 
tributing profuse gifts to the Senate and the jteople and planning some 
few changes in the official staff* when, in rapid succession, the Emperor 
quarrelled with some at the most popular commanders in the artnv, with 
Catwadon Cecaumeims whom he dismissed, with the “Efcm<»pd n Hervd 
wdioni he ill-treated, with Nicephoros Rryrnniu* to whom he refused the 
restoration ul his estate* formerly confiscated by Theodora, and, above 
alb with Isaac Comnezuis. On Easter Day 1057 he denied to all of 
them the favours which they came to ask* and bv the advice of his 
minister launched out into a Hood of invective against each of them. 
It was the divorce of the court from the army which he so unthin kingly 
pronounced. There was only one sequel to so sinister a beginning, and 
that was revolt. 

The conspirators immediately gathered at St Sophia, and In concert 
with the Patriarch deliberated how they might best get rid of the 
Emperor and his eunuchs. Without further delay they hailed Isaac 
Comncnus as the future Emperor* afterwards returning to their estates 
in Asia Minor to prepare for war. It was on 8 June 1057 In the plain 
of Gfirtarift m Pnph logon in that Isaac was proclaimed Emperor. Imme¬ 
diately afterwords the rebel army began its march upon Constantinople 
nnd reached Nicaea. Everywhere the pretender was recognised, the Asiatic 
themes submitting to his authority. Michael VI for hh part* os *oon os 
he learned what hrtd taken place* attempted to orgacii.se the defence. 
Unfortunately he had no go inn landers of any capacity on his side, though 
on the* other liand his army was more numerous tlian that of his 
opponents. The Imperial troops *et forth;, led by a certain Theodore, 
an? marie their way towards Nicaeo, At Petroe they halted* not far 
fr.mi the comp of ComneniLs and here it wa.s that the battle took place 
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on 20 August. It was waged with fury, and degenerated into a mas¬ 
sacre* Though at first defeated, in the end Isaac Comnt-nus w«s the 
victor, thanks to Catac&Loii, who carfte up in time to reinforce the 
wavering centre and left wing of the retie!;* 

Even after the battle of Petroe, the unfortunate Michael still 
hoped to save his crown by winning over the Senate amh the popu* 
lace of Constantinople. Unluckily for himself, the poor Emperor had 
now contrived to fall out with Michael Cerularius, Wao fur his [nirt 
was busy plotting against him. Though feeling at heart that all *as 
lost, Michael VI nevertheless tried to negotiate with Comnenmn Through 
Psdlua and two other senators, be offered Isaac the title of Caesar, en¬ 
gaging also to adopt him and name him his successor, a* well as to pardon 
all the rebels. This was on 24 August. The revolted troops were already 
at Nioomedia, and the embassy sent in Michael'* name had been secretly 
won over to the cause of ConummiK. After an exchange of views had 
taken place, and some counter-proposals had been made on behalf of 
Isaac, the envoys returned to Constantinople, There, while ostensibly 
rendering an account uf their mission to the Emperor, m reality during 
the whole of £19 August thev were, w ith Cerularius, organising the revolt 
and weaving the conspiracy which ended in the abdication of Michael VL 
As soon ns all was completed, Michael VPs em bossy , consisting of the 
same men as before, set out again for Comnenus' camp, and on the 
same day, 30 August, the result broke out at Constantinople. The struggle 
was not Ji bloody one, but was marked by the persona] intervention of 
the Patriarch, who suddenly at St Sophia openly ranged himself on the 
side of the rebels sanctioned the proclamation of Comuenos as Emperor* 
and took the direction of the revolutionary movement into his own 
hands. Ills first care whs to send a number of bishops to the palace with 
instructions to tonsure the Emperor at once, to clothe him with the 
monastic habit* and to send him to a Convent in Constantinople* where 
soon afterwards he died. On 31 August 1057 amid indescribable en¬ 
thusiasm Cuninenus made his triumphal entry into the Sacred Palace, 
The next day, or the day after, he was crowned by the Patriarch, Thus 
was the dynasty of the Comueni solemnly inaugurated. That of the 
Macedonians had become extinct. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(A) 

, THE STRUGGLE WITH THE SARACENS (717-867). 

At the accession of Leo HI (25 March 717), when the great Arab 
army was encamped in western Asia Minor and the Anatolic troop* had 
gone to Constantinople ^n place their strategna on the throne* the posi¬ 
tion of the Empire seemed almost desperate: and the Arab commander. 
Mas] n in ah, having some understanding with Leo, was confident of reducing 
it to subjection. During the spring he took Sardis and Pergnmus; and* 
when it became clear that no assistance was to be expected from Leo, he 
advanced to A bydos, crossed to Thrace, destroyed the forts on the road, 
and encamped before Constantinople (July), On 1 September a fleet under 
a certain Sulaimln joined him, and was followed by another under Qnrnr 
ibn Huhaira; but, while the ships were sailing round the city, twenty 
of them became separated from the rest and were destroyed by fire-ships 
(3 September). After this the fleet w r as content with inactivity and 
safety; but an offer of random was refused, and in the severe winter the 
army lost heavily jn horses and camel*. In the spring fresh ships came 
fmm Egypt and Africa Ixsid&s military reinforcements, and an attack by 
Slavs was repulsed; hut Omar was defeated by the Bulgarians whom I*eo 
had called to his assistance, and in Bithynia a foraging party w as muted. 
Moreover*the Egyptian sailors descried,and through information obtained 
from them l^eo destroyed with Greek fire many newly-arrived dilps* 
After this the blockade on the sea side was practically raised* while Lhe 
besiegers were starving. Accordingly Omar II, w ho succeeded the Caliph 
Sulaiman in September 717, recoiled the Muslim aimament (15 August 
718); but many ship* were destroyed by a storm or captured on the 
retreat* and only a few reached Syria. The garrison of Taranto* which 
was bought to be too much exposed, was then withdrawn, mid no more ex¬ 
peditions were made while Omar lived. To prevent a roc rudescence of the 
Arab sea-power, after the accession of the Caliph YazTd II (February 720) 
a Roman fleet sailed to Egypt and attacked Tinni*. The expedition of 
716-718 was in fact the last attempt upon Constantinople* and the 
neglect of the fleet which followed the removal of the capital from 
Danti'i^fus to Babylonia in 750 made a repetition impossible; hence Lhe 
war was reduced to a series of plundering raids, until the occupation of 
Cjete and Sicily by western Arabs caused the naval warfare to revive 
older new conditions. The character of these incursions was so well 
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undcnfdood on the Arab hide that in the ninth century it was an accepted 
rule that two raid:? were made each year, one from 10 May to 10 June 
when gm-ss was abundant, and, after a ninth's rest for the lion**, another 
from 10 July to 8 September, with sometime- a third in February and 
March; and the size of the forces may be gauged from the fact that h 
commander was once superseded for retreating when he had still *0(>0 
mem I monger expeditions were often made; hut even these rarely had any 
object but plunder or blackmail. A frontier fortress wees indeed occa¬ 
sionally occupied, hut it w&i often recovered after a short interval, Aid 
more frequently forte were taken only that they might be destroyed and the 
enemy thereby deprived of a base; and the whole result of 150 years of war 
was only the annexation by the Arabs of the district between the Sams 
and the Lumiis, which however included the important towns of Tarsus 
and Adana and the strong fortress of Lulu in. Raids through the Cilieian 
Gates were signalled to Constantinople by a chain of beacons, and a 
cluster of fortresses was erected on the heights of the Taurus range; but the 
Romans were generally content to hold the strong places, and, when 
opportunity nffeiicd, overwhelm parties of marauders. Occasionally they 
made cotiuter-raids; but these had even less permanent result than those 
of the Arabs* until under the rule uf the energetic Caesar Bardas a 
blow- was deal! after which the decaying Caliphate never recovered its 
offensive power, and the way wo* laid open for a Ramon advance. 

tinder VazTd only sporadic raids were made, with little result. Omar 
iho Hubaim won a victory in Armenia Quarta (721), and a fortress in 
Cilicia was taken (723); but ‘Abbas ibn al-VVjilld after taking a fort in 
Puphiagonia allowed his men to scatter, and most of the parties were anni¬ 
hilated (722). After Caliph HishanTs accession, however, more systematic 
plans were adopted. In 724 his son 5a*Td and his cousin Marwan with 
the combined form uf Syria and Mesopotamia, coining from Melitene* 
stormed a fort and massacred the garrison, though a detachment under 
Kathtr 1 was cut to pieces; and this was followed by"the capture of the 
great fortress of C&iuacha on She Euphrates (which the Romans must 
have recovered since 71 1 ); iuid in 726 Maslamah took Neo-Caesarea. After 
this & series of raids was carried out by Hi sham** sou Mu’awiyoh, who ill 
727 took Gangra, which he demolished, and Tataeum 3 * and with naval as¬ 
sistance besieged Nicaea, In 728 he took Semalnos in the Armenian theme; 
in 729 he raided northern Asia Minor, while Said* coining from the south, 
reached Caesarea, and an Egyptian fleet harried the coast. In 736 Mu*a- 
wiyah took the fortrei^ of Chnrdanutn; in 731 he found the frontier too 
well guarded to cross in Force, and his lieutenant, Buttfi]. was routed; 
but in 732 he plundered Paphlagonia and penetrated to Acro'mon (Pryin- 
ncOTlB), though on the retreat his rearguard was annihilated, wfeile his 
brother Sulfiumin reached Caesarea, In 733 the two brothers joined forces 

1 Thwph. X£i7 (corrupt); corr, fnmi Mahbfih Xf^ip. 

* Theopii. 'Anciifj Amk 'Tailm. 1 Sec Ifht. 143, 43i) r ' 
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and their vanguard under Eattal captured & general; in +34 Mtfawiyah 
ranched the west court, plundering proconsular Asia ns he went; iii 735 
he returned bv way of the north* while Sukumln raided Cappadocia. In 
736 on another joint expedition Mti'fiwiyab was killed by a fall from his 
horse* hut Sulaiinan after wintering in Roman territory invaded Asia 
and carried off a Pergamcne who claimed to be Justinian?-, sod Fibcriiis 
and was granted imperial honours by Hiehdm. In i38 he took a fort 
in Pontus ond^captured a patricians son* who with other prisoners 
wm put to death in 746 on a report that, Leo had killed his Muslim 
prisoners; and in 739 his brother MnsLtmiah, coming from Meliteoe, seired 
some of the subterranean granaries that were numerous in Cappadocia, 
Assistance by sea was prevented by the activity of the Homan fleet, 
which in 736 captured pirt of a fleet returning from a raid and in 739 
attacked Damietta in great force and carried off many captives. 

For 740 a great invasion wax planned Sukinian crossed the frontier 
in May and encamped before Tjana, sending bis cousin Ghamr to Asia 
and Malik and Battfil to Phrygia* where they took Synada and besieged 
Acromoa; but these last were routed by Leo himself anti both killed* 
after which the whole army returned to by rim Not this victory, however, 
so much as the internal troubles of the Caliphate caused in the following 
years the slackness of the Arab offensive. 

Ill 74£ Sulainmn marched into the heart of Asia Minor, and 
Oonrtaritme V, who had succeeded I-eo in June 741, left his capital on 
27 June and came to Otelsus in Phrygia to meet him; but ArLavasdu* 
rebellion forced him to flee to the Anatolies at Amorium, leaving the 
road open to the enemy. However, Hishairfs death [February 743) and 
the accession of the incapable Caliph \Valid II prevented the Anita from 
making the most of this opportunity, and in 743 the Romans destroyed the 
fortress of SozopeLru south-west of Mclitene. 

After the murder of WalTd (April 74 V) the Caliphate fell into anarchy; 
and, order having been restored in the Empire by Artavasdus 1 overthrow 
(November), the advantage Lay with the Romans. f ’onstantine again de¬ 
stroyed Sozopetrn, w hich had been Insufficiently restored, anti threatened 
Perrhe (Hbn Mansur), where the fortification^ had been repaired anil a 
strong garrison posted. He forced tieTUianicea (Mftriaah) and Dolichc 
to capitulate; allowing the garrisons to march out, he removed the in¬ 
habitants to Roman territory and demolished the fortifications (i44i)* 
After this a great outbreak of plague prevented him from pursuing his 
advantage, and in 743 Walid ihn Hisliatn restored Geitnanicca. In 
747 however an Egyptian squadron which had cotue to Cyprus was un¬ 
expectedly attacked in harbour and almost annihilated; and from this 
time Uie Egyptian fleet disappear for 100 years. 

In ijune 751 Constantine set out to recover Camaehn, but sent the 
ijM-menian Khushan* who had fled to the Romans in 750* against the fort, 
JF [ uk he himself besieged Melftene. Mesopotamia being in revolt, its 
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Emir could not bring help, and the place capitulated; the inhabitants 
with their portable property were then escorted to a place of safety, after 
which the town was demolished. rhenccsCoiLst.autine went on to Claudios, 
which he also tool;, removing the population of the district to Roman 
terntoiy; but at Arsomosata he failed. Meanwhile Khushfti), haring 
taken Camacho and placed a garrison in it. Advanced to Thqodox jopoiis 
(Erzeruni), which he took and destroyed, malting the garrison prisoners 
and deporting the inhabitants. The merciful trealmen^wbich Constant 
tine accorded to hie eiicmics^and to the civil populations is a bright ^vit 
among the- atrocities of these wars, the Romans were never as cruel os the 
Arabs, but this striking leniency may fairly be set against the character 
which anti-Iconoclast writers draw of this Emperor, 

By the Caliph MarwJu II a death (July 751) ftie new Abbuid dynasty 1 
was firmly established, but many revolts followed. When in 75+ ‘Abdal¬ 
lah, Emir of Syria, had started to invade the Empire, he heard of the 
death of his nephew, the Caliph Saffah (19 June), and returned to make 
an unsuccessful bid for the Caliphate. His successor in Syria, his brother 
Soldi, in 756 entered Cappadocia through the pass of Adato, but un 
hearing that Constantine was about to march against him returned home. 
Thereupon followed an exchange of prisoners. In 757 Salih began to 
rebuild the walls of Mopsuestia, which had been overthrown by an 
earthquake in 756; and ‘Abd-ol-WWbhSb, who had been made Emir of 
Mesopotamia by his uncle the Caliph Mansur, rebuilt Claudias and 
began to rebuild Melitene. To prevent this Constantine marched to the 
Pyriunus (758); but the army at Melitene, reinforced by some Pcthioils, 
the best troops of the Caliphate, under Hasan was too strong to attack,' 
and the rebuilding of Melitene and Mopsuestia was completed. In 75f?’ 
while the Emperor was engaged with Slavonic enemies, Adana, abandoned 
by the Romans, was occupied by Salih, a garrison, partly of Persians, 
being placed there, and a fort erected on the Santa opposite It. In 7Gfl’ 
while Constantine was fighting the Bulgarians, the Caliph's brother 
‘Abbas defeated the Anneniac strategic Paul on the Melaa between 
Melitene and Caesarea with great loss, Paul himself being killed and 
42 high officers captured. 

For the next five years both sides wore occupied, Mansur with Insur¬ 
rections and Cbazar invasions, and Constantine with Bulgariim wars, and 
in 766' there was an exchange of prisoners. This year a strong force of 
Arab* and Persians under ‘Abbas and IJasan besieged Comachit (August ); 
but, well defended by its commandant, it resisted all their efforts, and on 
the approach of winter they retired. Some of the army, however, who had 
separated from the rest for a pillaging expedition,' penetrated beyond 
Caesarea, Wiling roods and towns, but were attacked on Lheir retur n and 
fled in confusion to Melitene and Theoduriopnlis. The Arabs then set 
themselves to restore the fortifications of Arsamosata ; but in 768 \n 
army which had been ravaging Armenia Quarto crossed the Ananias Ju 
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destroyed the works, though after their retreat the task was completed. 
The citizens were however suspected of collusion with the enemy and re* 
moved to Palestine, a fate which Also befel the inhabitants of Genuanicca 
(769), which was re-fortified %nd garrisoned. 

In 770 Lnodicea Combusta was taken, and in 771 some of the Arme¬ 
nians who Jiad fled to the Homans with Khtishai] set out to return to 
their old homes, and a force under the commandant of Camaclia which 
pursued them ^tels surprised and cut to pieces. In 775 Thumaina 
m»-ehcd along the f saurian coast, supported by a fleet, and besieged 
Syce. Cons tan tine thereupon sent the Anatolies, Armenian and Burall- 
arii, who occupied the only pass by which Thuimma could retreat, w hile 
the Cibyrrhaeots anchored in the harbour and cut off his communccations 
with the ships; but hy “a desperate attack he cut his way through the 
cavalry and returned with many prisoners from the neighbourhood, while 
the fleet sailed to Cyprus and captured the governor. Constantine, wish¬ 
ing to be free to deal with the Bulgarians, now mafic proposals for peace, 
but these were rejected. 

The deaths of Emperor and Caliph in 775 were folio wed by greater ac¬ 
tivity fin both .Hides. Constantine had recently given his chief attention tn 
the Bulgarians and had been content with merely checking A mb inroads; 
but in 77b Leo I V p w-ho. though from ill health unable to lead armies, was 
an able and vigorous ruler, sent an expedition to Samosata which carried 
□ff many captives. The Muslims w'ere ransomed by the Caliph Mahdi, 
who on his side prepared a larger force than had been seen since 740 with 
many of the best Persian troops under ‘Abbis, which took the underground 
granary of Casus with the men in it and reached hut did not take Ancyra. 
In 777 Thu mama made an expedition by laud and Gh&mrb? $ea; but Thu- 
niiiina quarrelled w r if.h the Emir i Isa* the Caliph's great-uncle, and so in 778 
on raid took place. In these circumstances Leo sent the five Asiatic themes 
to Cilicia and Syria, and they besieged * Isa in German icea without oppo¬ 
sition from Thnniama, who was at Dabiq^ Failing to take Gerinaniceo, 
they plundered the eounfry, and the Thracesian Htmtegus, Michael Lacha- 
nodmeo, w p as attacked by a Force sent by Thu mama, but defeated them 
w ith heavy loss, after which the whole army returned with many captives, 
largely Syrian Jacobites, and laden with spoil. In 779 Thuinatua again 
remained inactive, though ordered to make an invasion, and the Romans 
destroyed the fortifications of A data. The veteran FIasoiti w r as then ap¬ 
point etl to command, and with a large force from Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Khurasan entered the Empire by the pass of Adata. Leo ordered 
his generals not to fight, but to bring the inhabitants Into the fortresses 
and send out parties of picked men, to prevent foraging ami to destroy 
the folder and provisions. IIushti therefore occupied Dorylaeum without 
opposition, but after fifteen days lock uf fodder for the horses forced 
hi eh to retreat* 

* The Caliph now determined to take the field himself, and on l£ March 
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J 80 left Baghdad with an even larger army and marched through Aleppo 
to Adata; here by Hasan’s advice he ordered the fortifications to be re- 
storetl (they were completed in 785), and advanced to Ambitus, whence 
he returned, leaving the command to his aon Huron, afterwards known 
as ar-Rashid, supported by flasan and other capable advisers. This 
expedition was however hardly more successful than the last, ,Thunmma, 
since ‘Isas death no longer disaffected, being sent westwards, reached 
Asm, but was there defeated by l-achanodraro, his brother falling in the 
battle- afterwards RnshTd.marched towards the north and dieted 
Jwmaluus for thirty-eight days, during which the Arabs suffered heavy 
Joss, and the garrison then surrendered on condition that their lives were 
spared and that they were not separated from one another. The armv 
thereupon returned to Syria, After this expedition Taraus, which had 
been abandoned by the Romans, was occupied and rebuilt by the Arabs 
In September 780 Leo died; and, under the female rule which followed 
Asm Minor was again laid open to the enemy. In June 781 the Asiatic 
themes were sent to the frontier, commanded not by a soldier but a 
eunuch, the treasurer John. The separate themes, however, retained their 
strutcgi, and ‘Abd-al-XaLlr, who had invaded by the pass of Adata, was 
defeated by Imchanodraco and the Armenian Tadjat, strains of the 
Bucellam, who had gone over to the Romans in 780. After this 4 A 1*1. 
fd-Kabir abandoned tlie expedition, for which he was imprisoned The 
t ftltph now made a great effort, and on 9 Febrnarv 782 Rashid left Baghdad 
at the head of a larger force than any that had been sent in the previous 
yrurSs m which rontingents from Syrin, M^potaimjL, Arabia* and Khuri- 
san were included; and, the Empress Irene having just sent an army to 
hinly against the rebel Elpidius, the invaders had an easier fault. Enter¬ 
ing by the Ciliiinn Gates, Rashid took the fortress uf jVlagida and 
advanced into Phrygia, where he left RabP to besiege Nacolea and sent 
Vabj'i the Barmecide to Asia, and after defeating Nicetas Count uf 
Opstciuni, he reached t hrysopolis. Yahyi inflicted a crushing defeat on 
f*chanodraco, but on his way to join Rashid found his road blocked on 
the SanganiiH by Anthony the Domestic of the Scholae, whom Irene had 
sent by sea from Constantinople; but Tadjat from hostility to Irene’s 
chief minister,,the eunuch Staunicius, opened com muni cations with Rashid, 
and on promise of pardon and reward returned to the Arabs. By his 
advice Rashid proposer! peace; but. when Stsuramus, Anthony, and Peter 
the magister came to discuss terms, he treacherously made them prisoners 
Irene, wishing to recover Stauracius and crippled by the loss of Tadint 
and Anthony, was forced to accept his conditions. A three years’ truce 
was then made on condition that she paid tribute, ransomed the prison™ 
supplied guides and markets for tlic army on its retreat, and surrendered 
1 adjat s wife and property. After mutual presents the Arabs returned 
laden with spoil (31 August). Mopsueatia and the fort opposite AikrV 
were then rebuilt by the Arabs. “ 
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In 785 the rebuilding of Adata wns finished! but the work wiu? faulty, 
and the walls were soon so much damaged by the wet winter that, early in 
786 the Romans easily took and destroyed the town, which was evacuated 
hy its garrison; tliey also ovelihrew the fortifications of ^Duoptra- Both 
these frontier places were immediately rebuilt. 

In 780 Jrvne, to carry out her religious policy, changed the composi¬ 
tion of the themes and probably' deposed the iconoclast stmtcgi «thereby 
impairing the military strength of the Empire, which, while she ruled, stw 
unable to cope with the Arabs; and in September 788 the Romans were 
defeated in the Anatolic theme with heavy loss. In i 90 some soldiers 
who were being conveyed by sea from Egypt to Syria were captured bv 
the Romans, but an Arab fleet sailed to Cyprus and thence to Asia Minor, 
and, meeting the Cibyrrtineots in the bay of Attnlia, capturedTheophilus 
the admiral, who was offered rich gifts by Rashid, now Caliph, to join the 
Arabs, but on his refusal beheaded 1 . 

In September 791 Constantine VI, having now assumed the govern¬ 
ment, marched through Amoriuui to attack "tarsus, hut had only reached 
the Lycauniau desert when, perhaps from scarcity of water, be returned 
(October). In 79£ lie restored his mother to her rank and place, and, 
having driven the Armenians, who had caused her dow nfall, to mutiny, 
overcame them bv tbc help of some Armenian auxiliaries (iflii), who, 
not having received the expected reward, betrayed Lamacha to the 
lieutenant of *Abd-al-Malik, Emir of Mesopotamia (Si9 July). The same 
year ThebfLsa in Cappadocia from lack of water surrendered to *Abd-td- 
Malik s son ‘AbcUr-Rahuiiln on condition that the officers were allowed 
to go free (October), ill the autumn ofTfliSuIaiman invaded northern Ada 
Minor, accompanied by Elpidius, who had ded to the Arabs ami received 
recognition as Emperor; but many men penciled from raid* a 
retreat was only obtained by making terms (January 795). 

In the spring of 70S Fad! led a raid, bat Conatantina himself matched 
against him (April) and defeated a party which had nearly reached the 
vTest coast (8 May). In 196 be was occupied with the Bulgarians, and 
Mahomet ibn Mu 4 Iwiyah reached Amorium xmd carried oif captives. In 
797 Rashid in person invaded the Empire by the Cilician Gates mid 
Constantine, accompanied by Stauracius tuid other partisans of Irene, 
again took the lidd (March); but Stauraeius, Fearing that success might 
bring the Emperor popularity* spread a report that the enemy bad 
retreated, and Cons tan tine relumed to lose h is throne and his sight 
(19 August). Meanwhile Rashid took the fort known to the Arabs as 
as-Safs&f (the willow)* near the Cilician Gates while 1 Abd-al-Malik plun¬ 
dered the country as far as Aucyna, which he took T and then rejected 

1 Stiry, Later Raman Empire, n. p. 4B& 

s la snub eases tbe prisoners wtre probably belli bostagw «r to nt^oro. nm\ r 

their lives were forfeited d they were spared i f they apoatatisod or turned trailers, 
* a This set ins lo to Andrams, hut mmi be a diiTerent place from AdtWU in hsauria. 
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Irene's proposals for a trace. In 798 *Abd-aI-Malik extended Ins ravages 
to Malagina, where he carried off the horses and equipment from Stau- 
racius' stables, while 1 Abd-ar-Ra^mait made many captives in Lydia 
and reached Ephesus, and in the auturna another party defeated Paul 
of Gpsirium and captured his camp. 

In 790 the Ouizars invaded Armenia, and so this time Rashid accepted 
Irene’s otters of tribute and made peace 1 ; but her successor Nicephoros 
refused pay went (803). Accordingly in August 803, whilr he was occupied 
with Vardan's rebellion, thel.'aliphV son Qiirim, who had just been natfled 
Emir of al^Awi^im (the defences),a province in North Syria;.instituted in 
789, entered Cappadocia by the Ciliclaii Gates and besieged Corum, while 
one of his lieutenants besieged a fort which tljp Arabs call Si nan; but, 
being distressed by lack of food and water, he agreed to retire upon 320 
prisoners being released. In 804 Rashid himself advanced through the 
same pass to Hcmck-a (Cybistra) in April, while another party under Ibra¬ 
him took aa-Safsilf and Thehasa, which they dismantled, Nicephoros 
started in person to meet Ibrahim (August); but on hearing that the 
Caliph's vanguard had taken and dismantled Aricyni turned back and, 
having met the enemy ut Crasus, suffered defeat; but the lateness of the 
season made it difficult to maintain the army, and Rashid accepted tribute 
and made peace, the Emperor agreeing not to rebuild the dismantled 
fortresses. An exchange of prisoners w r os also arranged and took place 
during the winter. In 805 the Caliph was occupied in Persia* and Nice- 
phorus, contrary to the treaty, rebuilt Ancyra, Thebasa* and as-Rnfsaf, 
lie also sent an army into Cilicia, which took Tarsus, making the garrison 
prisoners, and ravaged the lands of Mopsuestia and Anazarhus; hut the 
garrison of Mopuestia attacked them and recovea-ed most of the prisoners 
and spoil. Accordingly in 30(5 Rashid, w ith a large army from Syria, 
Palestine, Persia, and Egypt, crossed the frontier {11 June) and took 
Hemelea after a month's siege (August) ami Tvamt, where he ordered a 
mosque to be built, while hL lieutenants took the Fort of the Slant by 
the Cilician Gates, Thebasa, Malacopea, Sideropj dus (Cyriitra)^as-Safslf, 
Sinai], and Sc rnal tios t and a de tach ment even reached Alleym. Nicephoros, 
threatened by the Bulgarians* could not resist, and sent three clerics by 
whom peace was renewed on the basis <*f au annual tribute and a per¬ 
sonal payment for the Emperor and his son, who thereby acknowledged 
themselves the Caliph's servants. Since Nicephoros again bound him self 
not to rebuild the dismantled forts, Rashid undertook to restore Semaluoa, 
Si nan, and Siderupulus uninjured. As soon, however* us the Arabs had 
withdrawn, Nicephoros* presuming on the lateness of the season, again 
restored the forts, whereupon .the Caliph unexpectedly returned and retook 
Thebasa. » 

1 The peace h nowhere TOtxtt&&A, but seems to follow from the absence -nf 
hurtLLliUuts and the action bribed tn Nicephoros. 

3 J identify this with Uhtfl KUfi* (£.£T + JE, f 1»1, p. W, n. IM), 
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The neutralisation of Cyprus, effected in 689 f was considered as still 
In forte; but after the breach of the treaty of 804 a fleet under in 

805 ravaged the island and carried 16*000 Cypriots, among whom was the 
archbishop, as prisoners to Syfia (806), but on the renewal of peace they 
were sent back. In S07 Humaid landed in Rhodes and harried the island, 
though um^ile to take the fortified town; but after touching at Myra on 
the way hack many of his ship were wrecked in a storm. 

Early in SOTjhe Romans, who must previously have recovered Tyotia, 
occupied the Cilirian Gates, and, when the Ajab commander tried to pass, 
defeated am l killed him- Rashid himself then came to the pass of Adatmand 
sent Harthama with a Persian army into Roman territory: but he effected 
nothing and bin force suffered severely from hunger. The Romans failed 
to take GertnaniccA and^delitene* and the Caliph after assigning to Har¬ 
thama the task of rebuilding Tarsus returned to Syria (14 duly)* recalled 
probably bv the news of disturbances in the East. In 80S an exchange 
of prisoners was effected at Pochuidus. 

During the civil war which followed Rashid”* death (March 809) the 
Romans recovered Ounaelm, w hich was surrendered by its commandant 
in exchange for hi* son* who had been captured ; but wars with Bulgarians 
and Slavs prevented them from taking ful] advantage uf the situation* 
It was fortunate for them that during the terrible year* 811*—814 the 
Arabs were unable to organise a serious attack. 

In 810 Faraj rebuilt Adana and the fort opposite, and in 811 another 
leader invaded the Armeninc theme anil defeated l*eo the strategy* at. Ell- 
chaita, capturing the soldiers' pay and making many prisoner* (£ March); 
but in 81S Thabit, Emir of Tarsus, having crossed the frontier in August, 
was defeated bv the Anatolic strategus, another Leo, iiflerwarcL Emperor, 
and lost many horses and waggons. After 818, though no peace was 
made, other occupations on both sides prevented active hostilities; but 
at sou i 818 Leo V, now delivered from the Bulgarian*, took advantage of 
the disturbances in Egypt to send a Heet to Daniietta. 

In September 818 Mzimun became sole Caliph; but, Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia being almost w holly in the hands of rebels, he could not engage 
in foreign war, and hi 817 a new rival arose in his unde Ibrahim, On 
his submission (819) the Syrian rebel Nasr ashed help of the Anatolic 
general, Manuel, and Leo sent envoys to treat with him; but the indig* 
nation uf Nnsris followers at a Christian alliance forced him to put them to 
death, while Ma iuuij prevented interference by sending the exile Thomas 
into Asia Minor with Arab auxiliaries, who after the murder of Leo (Decem¬ 
ber 8£0) was joined by most of the Asiatic themes and remained in arms 
till S£8. During these troubles 4 Abdallah ihn Tahir reegvered Camaeha 
(3£2)^nd some adventurers who had been expelled from Spain and occu¬ 
pied Alexandria ravaged Crete and the Aegean islands. After the overthrow 
otithomas, Michael 11 proposed a definite peoce(8^5); but Mrixiim, having 
jurat then been delivered from Nasr, refused to tie his hand* and sent 
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raiding parties into the Empire, who were defeated at Alley fa and at 
another place and lost one of their lea/lens. 

In December 827 the Spanish advent i^rawereejpelled from Alexandria 
and established themselves in Crete. The £ibyrrhaeot strategum Cm torus 
gained a victory over them (828), but waited to give his men a niglit^ 
rest; and, a* he kept no watch, his force was surprised and cyt to pieces, 
and his ships were captured. He himself escaped in a trading-vessel to 
Cos, but was pursued, taken, and cmulled. In 829 the curtains annihilated 
the Aegean fleet off Thanes, and the inlands lay at their merry; but Otyy- 
phJis collected a new naval force, and for some time checked their ravages. 

Ma Lnun bad been hindered from pursuing the war by the rebellion of 
the Khurrami sectaries under Rabat in Amrb£i"rjan and Kurdistan; and 
about H29 some of these, under a leader who took the name of Theophobus, 
joiued the ltumans. Thus strengthened, Theophilus, who succeeded 
Michael in October 829, crossed the frontier Eind destroyed Su/opetnL, kill¬ 
ing the men and enslaving the women, whereupon Ma^m un started for Asia 
Minor (26 March 830), Having received a welcome ally in Manuel* who, 
having been calumniated at court, had lied to save his life, be sent his son 
4 Abbas Lo rebuild Sozopetra and passed the Cilidan Gates {10 July), 
where be found do anny to oppose him, Magida soon capitulated, and 
Corum was taken and destroyetl (19 July), but the lives of the garrison 
were spared, w hile SimLn surrendered to fc Ujaif and Soamius to Animas. 
After taking Semal uqg the Caliph returned to Damascus, 

Early in 831 Theophilua entered Cilicia and defeated a local force* 
after which he leturned in triumph with many prisoners to Constantinople;. 
But the position in Sicily caused him to use hi* Huet-is* in order to obtain 
peace, and he sent the archil mind rite John* afterwards Patriarch, with 
500 prisoners and eui offer of tribute in return for a five years' truce, but 
with instruction* tu promise Manuel Free pardon if he returned. Ma'inun, 
who had started for another campaign, received the envoy at Adana and 
refused a truce; but with Manuel John bad more success, for, while ac¬ 
companying ‘Abbas in on invasion of Cappadocia the next year, he deserted 
to the Romans. Meanwhile Mauvun crossed the frontier (26 June) 1 , be¬ 
sieged Lulum, and received the surrender of Antigus and Heraden, while 
his brother Mutasim took thirteen forts and some subterranean granaries* 
and Yahyii took and destroyed Tyjina, Failing to take Lulum, Ma*pun, 
having heard of the revolt of Egypt, left 4 Ujaif to continue the siege and 
returned to Syria (end uf September), The garrison of Lulum succeeded 
iii taking 'Ujaif pnsoner, but, after nn attempt at relief by Theophilus 
had failed* released him on condition of his obtaining them a favourable 
capitulation s and the place was annexed, whereby the command of the 
pas* fell into the bands uf the Arabs (832) T Meanwhile Mubi^ii re¬ 
turned from Egypt (April), and 'Tbeophilus again sent to offer tribute; 

1 1 kuve made a sil^Lt Gin^ndaiiou in Tabari's* text in orJ&r t<> hrin^ the da^' of 
tll£ mnnth hltd accord with the dar of the WL‘&k. 
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but Mom fin refused accommodation and entered Cilicia, where he received 
an impostor claiming imperial descent, whom he had crowned by the 
Patriarch of Ant i odi. A fter a halt at AHana he agai n crossed the frontier, 
obtained the surrender of sn^ie Forts, ordered Tyana to tie rebuilt as a 
Muslim colony, and returned to Syria (September}. In 833 he came Lo 1 ar- 
su^ and Kn£*Abhii to superintend the rebuilding of Tyana (25 May), him¬ 
self following on 9 July. Soon afterwards he was seized with illness and 
died at Fodmidjj* (7 August), after rejecting the Emperors offer to pay 
til* war-expenses and compensation for damage done in Arab territory and 
to liberate all Muslim prisoners in return for peace. Peace wa% however, 
pnictically obtained, for, in confluence of the spread of the Khurrasni 
rebellion under fiabak, Ma’mutfs successor, the Caliph MuTaskn, aban¬ 
doned Tyana and censetf hostilities. 

In 8S5 the rebels were defeated, and Omar, Emir of Mdifcene, was 
able to invade the Empire. Theophilus himself met the marauders and 
was at first victorious, hut In a second little he was put to flight and 
his camp itafi pillaged. In 836, however, the imperial forces were increased 
by the adhesion of another party of Khurrainis under Nasr the Kuid; 
and, the Arabs having just then been defeated by Bahak, Theophilms 
invaded Armenia, where be massacred many of the inhabitants, and after 
exacting tribute from Tfaeodosiopolis returned, bringing many Armenian 
families with him; but a force which he left behind wm routed in \anand. 
In 887, urged by Rabak, he again crossed the frontier and for the second 
time destroyed Sozopetra^ where Nasr's Kurds perpetrated a general mas¬ 
sacre among the Christian and Jewish male inhabitants. Theophihis then 
pillaged the district of Melstene, passed on into Anxetene, besieged Aim- 
mosata, which* after defeating a relieving force, he took and burned, carried 
off captives fmm Armenia Quart a, which he laid waste, and returned 
to Melitene; but* expecting another attack, he accepted hostages From the 
garrison with some Roman prisoners and presents and withdrew. h I 'jaif, 
whom the Caliph sent against him, overtook him near Charsinnum, hut 
the ^mal l Arab force was almost annihilated. 

This summer Rilhak wjls finally defeated, and soon afterwards taken 
and heheaded; and MuMarim, now' free to pursue the war with vigour, 
started with a larger force than had yet followed a Caliph to invade the 
Empire. He left Hilinarm on S April 838, and at Batuae (Sarujj sent 
AfehTn through the pass of Adata, while the rest of the army went on to 
Tarsus* where he again di vided his forces, sending AahnAs through the 
Cilidan Gates (19 June), while be himself folio wed two days later, the 
destination of nil three divisions being An eyre. Atahin took the longer 
rtwid by Se baste* in order to effect a junction with the troops of Mclitene 
and t^use of Armenia, which included many Turks and the forces of the 
native princes. Mmtnsiiu, ha ring beard that Tfaeopbilns was encamped 
untile HaJya, ordered Ash nils, who had reached the plain, to await bis 
own arrival. The Emperor, however, bad gone to meet Afshui, Lind in the 
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battle which followed uear Dazimon on the Iris (Sfc July) the Romans 
were at first successful; hut heavy rain and mist i-nme an* most of the 
army* unable to find the Emperor, left the field, and Tlieophilins per¬ 
suaded that the Persians meant to be tray* him, with a few folio wen* cut 
his way through the enemy and escaped, while those who remained lit fires 
to deceive th* Arabs and retired, Ancvra having been evacuated on the 
news of the battle, Theophilua ordered his forces to eanoentmte at 
Amorim in under the Anatolic strategic A elms, while hy himself, having 
received information of a coyspimey, returned to Constantinople, Mi«n- 
wldle Ashnas occupied Comm, and, after destroying fiyssa. and learning 
from fugitives of the Emperor's defeat, entered Ancyn* Here M □Tasini 
and A&lkln joined him, and, having destroyed Ancym, the united forces 
advanced to Amorium* the chief city of the Snatoiic theme and the 
birthplace of Theophilus 1 father {£ August). Here a stubborn resistance 
Was offered, hut an Arab captive, who had turned Christian and was known 
as Manieophagus, showed them a weak spot; the main attack was di¬ 
rected against this point, until Boiditzes, who commanded in tills quarter, 
finding resistance hopeless, at I m i tied the enemy {13 August). The town was 
then destroyed, and a massacre followed. Meanwhile Theophilu-s, who was 
at Dorylaeum, sent presents to Mtrtasim with a letter in which he apolo¬ 
gised for the slaughter at Sozopetm, saving that it was committed without 
Ids orders, and offered to rebuild it and release all prisoners in return fur 
peace; but the Caliph would not see the envoy till A murium had fallen, 
and then refused terms unless Manuel and Nasr were surrendered, return¬ 
ing the presents. On 26 September he began his retreat by the direct 
road through the desert, where many prbhed from thirst; and many 
prisoners who were unable to march, and others who killed sonic soldiers 
and fled, were put to death. The chief officers were preserved alive; but 
Actiufi wtlh crucified on reaching Sanmrra,and about forty others suffered 
death seven years later (5 March 845 }K 

After this the Caliph ns occupied with the conspiracy of Ahbas, who 
had lieen in correspondence with Theophilus; but Abu-SaTd, who wm 
appointed Emir of Syria and Mesopotamia, sent, the commandant of 
Mopuestia on a raid* in w hich he carried off prisoners and cattle. lie 
was then attacked by Nasr, w r ho recovered the prisoners but was* shortly 
afterwards defeated by Abu-S**Id and killed, whereupon the Korda dis¬ 
mounted and fought till hJJ were killed. On the other hand a Roman fleet 
pillaged Seleuda in Syria (839). Abu-^a 1 id, having fortified Seleueia, in 
841 mode another invasion and carried off captives, but the Romans 
pursued him into Cilicia and recovered them. In a second inroad he 
fared no better, and the Romans took Aik in and Gemianicea and occupied 
part uf the territory uf Meliteno. Theophilus now again sent present* and 
askeil for an exchange of prisoners; Mi^tasiin, while refusing a formal 
exchange, sent richer presents in return, and promised, If the prisoi^rs 

1 Sea mprtt, p. 125, a. 2+ 
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were released, to release double the number On these terms a truce was 
made. 

In January 842 both sovereigns died; the Empire passed to a woman 
and a child, and the Caliptfbte to a man of pleasure ; and for some 
time few serious operations were undertaken, though in 842 a fleet under 
.Abu-Dlnar* sailed for the Aegean, but it was shattered by a storm off 
Che I idom a in Lyeia, and few ships returned. The Cretan pirates were, 
^however, a constant menace ; in 841 they were ravaging the Asiatic coast 
wBen a party which hod landed near Ephesus was annihilated by the 
Thmcaaasi stmtegiis Constantine Contoruyte*. Ln 84:3 Theodora's chief 
minister Theoctistus, who knew no tiling of frar, sailed with a large fleet 
to expel them From Crete (March), and by force of numbers was on 
Ole point of succeeding, when on a report that Theodora had proclaimed 
a new Emperor he returned, and hb men, left without a leader, were cut 
to pieces. In 844 Omar of Melitenc made an inroad as far as Malagiua; 
TheoctbtUH, who again took command, wan defeated on the Mauropota- 
mus 1 , and many of his men deserted to the enemy. An exchange of prison¬ 
ers was then effected on the river Lam ns (10 September 84,5). After the 
truce hail expired (26 October) Ahmad, Emir of Tarsus, made an invasion 
by the Cilician Gates; but heavy snow and min came on; many men died 
fmm exposure, some were drowned in the Podandus, a them captured, anrl 
Ahmad retreated before the enemy; where upon his officers forced him 
to leave the province, and the Caliph Wathiq appointed Nasr to succeed 
him (17 January 846). After this we hear of no invasions till 861; and 
the raids on the CilIrian frontier wore henceforth of small account. The 
disuse of the suburban fire-signals (asm tied to Michael UTs fear of 
their spoiling the circus-games) was therefore of little importance. In 
851 an Armenian revolt enabled the Homans to recover CamachfL 
Theodosiopolls anil Arsamosatu they failed to take, but with Armenian 
help defeated and killed Yusuf, Emir of Armenia, in Taron (March 
852), retreating, however, on the arrival of reinforcements sent by the 
Caliph MutawakkiL 

After Mu L to§]m 1 h death the disintegration of the Caliphate, which had 
already begun, rapidly advanced. Owing to the hatred in Baghdad for 
the large TurkiJi guard instituted by Mu*tasim T that Caliph removed 
(836$ to the petty town of Sainarra, where his Turks were free from all 
restraint. He was strong enough to control them; but his feeble suc¬ 
cessors became the puppets of these mercenaries, who cared little for 
imperial interests, while the Emirs paid small respect to a government 
directed by Turks* Hence the central authority grew continually weaker, 
olid the locaI governors liecame semi-independent rulers, each looking 
after 4he affair* of his own province with little interference from the 
central power. Moreover a system had been introduced of breaking up 
tit great provinces and placing the frontier-districtfi under separate 
1 Probably the Oitbynmn Metas (ViL^rev^ r. p. ^ q, 2)* 
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governors. Besides that of al-*Awft?im, Cilicia, ]*rlifip for a time attached 
to it, wan, probably in H08, made a province under the name of Thogtnir- 
nah-Shftm I frontiers of Syria) with its Aipital at Tarsus, and before 8H0 
we find a province of Tbughiir al-Jazira (f^ntiers of Mesopotamia), ex¬ 
tending from Kainuiik and Girimnlctu to the northern Euphrates, with 
its capital at Melitene. These two provinces contained fifteen fortresses 
occupied by military colonies, of which that of Tarsus amounted to 5000 
men, and those of Adata and Mditenfi to 4000 each; #nd bdund <W 
in case of necessity lav the* six fortresses of al-'Awafim. This systrtn, 
probably Fuimdod on the Roman theme* uml dinnw, was intended to 
provide' ft apodal frontier force under commander* whose sole business 
was to carry on the ™* the Empire ‘“'jJ to *** frontier; 

but in consequence of the weakening of the ecntnd power the result was 
that they boil to do this almost entirely out of their local resources. 
Mn‘tft§im indeed on his return from the campaign of 838 gave the com¬ 
mand to Abu-SaTd by special commission; but under his successors the 
frontier govamore were left to themselves, and enjoyed so much inde¬ 
pendence that Omar of Meliteuo held office at least twenty-eight years 
and of Tai'sUi at least eleven. Moreover, Omar spent much time 
and weakened his forces by lighting with a ueighiiour or rival. 1'hus 
the Romans liad only petty disunited chiefs with whom to contend, and 
henceforward the war went more and more in their favour. 

In 853 they sailed to Dainietta, probably in order to prevent the 
sending of supplies to Crete, burned the town, killed the men, carried the 
w omen, Muslim aiul Christian, into captivity, and seized a store of arms 
intended for Crete (22 May). Simultaneously two other squadrons attacked 
Syrian ports; and it was perhaps in connexion with these operations that 
the Anatolic strategic Fhotinu* was transferred lo Crete, where he eftected 
a landing, but,though reinforced from Constantinople, was finally defeated 
and with difficulty craped. S his event caused Mutawakldl to re-create an 
Egyptian fleet rn'id fortify Dainietta; it was prolwibly in order to hinder 
these operations that in 854 the Romans came again to Da arietta, where 
they remained plundering for n month. The new fleet, was, however, of 
small account, and Egyptian warships really play little part iu history till 
the Fiitimite period. In 855 a Roman army destroyed Anazurbus. which 
had been lately re-fortified, and carried off the gipsies w ho had been sfittled 
tliere m 835. Theodora then asked for an exchange of prisoners, and 
the Caliph, after sending (December) Ntejr the ShTrite to discover how 
many Muslim prisoners there were, agreed, olid the exchange took place 
on the Laimitt (21 February 856 ). 

In die summer of 856 the Rcrnuuis marched from Camacha by 
Areamosata to the neighbourhood of Anrida and returned by *.vav ol 
Tephrice, the new stronghold of the Pauliciruis, who, when persecuted by 
Lto Y, had sought the protection of the Emir of Melitene luni had lifrera 
settled' in Argaus. They bad increased in numbers during the pcnsecu- 
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Lion of Theodora, ond were now useful auxiliaries to Lhe Arabs. Omar of 
Melitene and the Puulieian Carbea* purs tied the mvadcra on their retreat, 
but without success. After thi* Omar was for some rears detained by 
dissensions at home; but in Bughn marched from JIiidmcus in July 
and took Semsluos. 

The Eijipire was now under the rule of the capable and energetic 
B turd as, who bad ousted Theodora from power in 85ti. He real i sail tlmt 
^imder the new ^pudiUon* a vigorous effort might rid Asia Minor of the 
^iiftuiding scourge of the raids. In bo9 tht^'ttorf, w bile a fleet attacked 
1’eJiisiuui (June), a large annv under Michael in person, accompanied by 
Bantus, besieged Arsamosatn 1 ; but on the third day, a Sunday, when the 
Emperor was at the Eucharist., a sortie was made by the garrison, and the 
liesiegere retreated ill ctftifiiSHHi; they abandoned the imperial tents, but 
were able tu return with captives from the country-side. 

On 31 May Constantine Triphyllius had reached Samarira with 77 
prisoners and a request for a general exchange, and after the retreat Nasr 
was sent to Constantinople to discuss the matter; but the negotiations 
were delayed by an event at Ltdum, where the garrison, not having re¬ 
ceived their pay. excluded their commandant from the town and, when 
Michael sent to offer them 1000 denarii apiece to surrender the fortress, 
sent two hostages to Constantinople with an expression of willingness to 
accept Christianity (November). On receiving the arrears, however, they 
handed over Lhe envoy to ‘Alfa lieutenant, who sent him to the OalipK 
(March 800}. lie was ordered to accept Islam on pain of death, and the 
result of Michaels ofler of 1000 Muslims for him is unknown. On the 
news reaching Constantinople negotiations were resumed, and the general 
exchange took place at the end of April. 

In 3{jU a still more formidable force, wtiieh included the Thracian 
and Macedonian as well as the Asiatic til ernes, set out under the Emperor 
himself to meet Oumr and Carbons, who had reached Sinope; but Michael 
was recalled bv the news th:it a Russian fleet had come to the month of 
Lhe Jfau.ru po tain us 5 on its wav to Constantinople. After the retreat ot 
the Russians (June) he rejoined the array and overtook the enemy at 
Clionariuin near Daemon, but was defeated and was glad even to secure 
a safe retreat. The same year a fleet under Fndl took Attalia, In H(J8 
Omar with a large force sacked the nourishing city of A minus, and Baidas, 
who was himself no general, plated his brother Petronas at the head of 
a vast anm which comprised tile Asiatic and European themes and the 
household troops, Omar mare lied south, intending to return by way of 

i Genes!ua says 1 ; but be elates that the kmvdiiu was made to stop 

Omar - raids, unit Omar liarl nothing: to do with Swnwato, which was in neither oi 
tl, e frontier provinces. Also to reach it they *ould have had tu [aas many strong 
plows The MSS. of Tabari have < Arsamnsata/ ‘SattMUtiri beinjr an emendation 
f r rjhi I tin al-Atbfr and Abu’I Mu'IiAmii. 

•2 1" Ll is nrnbl be the tneaniiur of Lbc Greek (H, MfL t p. 158 ]l IHie name Maurcn 
potamua (**p*rn t V* 131, p, 1) perhaps w>v«*s the lower coarge of t\m Saiij^riuE. 
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Buttle of Fowm 


Arabksus; but at Foson near the right l>tnk of the Hcdys, probably not 
far from Nyssa, the Arabs found the surrounding bilk occupied and were 
almost annihilated (3 September). Hare the old Emir fell fighting, 
while his son with 100 died escaped over jAw Halys, hut hus captured 
by the clkumrch of Chnrsianum. The Romaic then advanced into 
Mesopotamia, where "All, who had been transferred to Armejiia in 862, 
came from Martyropolis (Mayyafariqln) to meet them, but be ako waa 
defeated and killed. After this, insignificant mirk continued to be^ 
made frum Tarsus, and sorqp more serious inroads by the Pauliciulfc; 
but the Emir of Meiiteue could only defend the frontier, and in the 
nest reign Ihe Roman boundary began to advance, and with the ex¬ 
ception of a short interval under the weak rule of Loo VI the process 
continued without serious check fill under Nicephoros II North Syria 
and West Mesopotamia were restored to the obedience of the Emperor, 
Having thus crushed the raiders from Melitene, Baidas set himself to crush 
those from Crete, who had extended their ravages to Fmcotmeaufi, and in 
866 he and Michael marched to the mouth nf the Maeander to cross to 
the island ; but he was foully assassinated {21 April) and the expedition 
abandoned. Crete therefore remained a pirates” 1 nest for nearly 100 years 
longer. 

Meanwhile another struggle Imd been for many years going on in 
Sicily. Since an attack upon Sicily did not involve immediate danger to 
the heart of the Empire, its affairs were treated as of secondary importance; 
and, as no fleet was stationed there., it was always open to attack from 
the African Araljs, and in such cases the Emperor could only either send 
a special force, if eastern affairs allowed him to do so s or bog the help of 
the Italian republics which still retained a nominal allegiance to the 
Empire. In 752 the Amins had raided Sicily and forced Sardinia to pay 
tribute, and the attack was repeated in 763. In 805 ibruhim ibn al- 
Aghlttb (since 800 practically independent Emir of Africa) made a ten 
years 1 truce with the patrician Constantine ; but nevertheless in 812 the 
Arabs attacked some islands off Sicily. To meet these enemies, Gregory was 
sent w ith a fleet by Michael I and obtained help from Gactft and Am niff 
Seven of his ships were captured off Lampedusa and the crews massacred, 
but with the rest lie lay in wait for the enemy and destroyed their whole 
fleet. The Arabs then apologised for the breach of peace, and another 
ten years' truce was made {818); but this was as little regarded m the 
previous one, for in 819 the Emir Ziyadatallilh sent bis cousin Mahomet 
to raid Sicily; after which the peace was; again renewed. 

In consequence of the distance of Sicily from the seat of government, 
and the little attention paid to its affairs by the Emperors it was easy 
for a usurper to start up there; and such a usurper could always like 
E]pidius t in cose of necessity find a refuge with the Arabs. About 825 
the tunnarch Buphemiua ruse against the patrician Gregoras, defeat™ 
and killed him, and made himself master of Sicily; and in 826 Constantine 
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was sent as patrician with fresh foreeSj but he too after h defeat at ( atoll la 
was taken and put to death. A successful resistance was however offered by 
an Armenian whom the Arabs call Baliita 3 , and Euphemius tied Africa 
to ask not merely a refuge but Jibe help of the Emir. 1 hen* charges bav ing 
been made against the Romans of detaining Muslim prisoners* the treaty 
was declared to have been broken and an expedition resolved upon, at 
the head of which was placed the judge Asad, the chief advocate of war. 
On 15 June 8£7 the Arabs landed at Mazzara and defeated Baluta, who 

to Enna (Cnstrogfevanni) and thence to Calabria, w here he sncui 
nfterw imla tiled. After the invaders had seized some forts* the Sicilians sent 
envoys and paid tribute ; but, hearing that they were preparing foi an at¬ 
tack, Asad continued his march* and t when reinforced by ships from Africa 
and Spain, besieged Syracuse- A relieving force from Palermo was defeated 
(828): but the Arabs suffered severely tioth from famine, which caused 
discontent in the armv, and from plague, which carried ofl Asad himself 
(July)* to succeed whom they chose Mahomet ibn Abl 1 -Jjiwarl. 1 heo- 
dutiLs now came with A fleet as patrfria]i,aud the Venetians, at the Emperors 
request* bent ships, The Emir being occupied w ith a Frankish invasion, 
the Arabs were forced to raise the jiiege. and* unable in fair. 1 of the hostile 
fleet to return to Africa* burned their ships and retreated. 

Marching north-west* they forced Mineo to surrender after three 
days; and then the army divided, one detachment occupying Girgcnti 
while the other besieged the strung fortress uf Erma. During this siege 
Euphennus, who had accompanied tlie invaders, was assassinated by some 
citizens who obtained access to him on pretence of saluting him as 
emperor, Theodotus came from Syracuse to relieve Enna mid entered 
the town* but he was defeated in a sortie, while a \ eiietian Heet sent to 
attack Mazzara returned unsuccessful. Soon afterwards Mahomet died* 
and under his successor Zuhair fortune turned against the Aral is. After 
a foraging party had been defeated, Zuliair next day attacked in iorce, 
but was routed and besieged in his camp, and soon after wards* while 
trying a night surprise, was caught in an ambush anil again routed. He 
then retired to Mineo* where the Arabs w r ere besieged*, and, being reduced 
to great straits by hunger, at last surrendered** The garHson of Girgcnti 
on hearing the news destroyed the town and retired to Mayjzara. 

The invaders were, however, relieved by the arrival of some adventurers 
from Spain, who in 8430 began to ravage Sicily, but agreed to work with 
the Africans on condition that their leader Ashagh had the coin maud. 
The combined force marched into the interior. Mineo was taken and 
destroyed (August), and Theodotus soon afterwords dcieated and killed; 
but the plague again broke out and caused the death of Asbagh* after 
whicJ ^the Arabs retreated* su fieri ng much from the attacks of the Romans 

l 1 Perhaps iflupoiruXiiT^. 

f T Tt.U I infHr from thd ferti that the Cambridge Chnmhi* places tb« Arab cajh 
turi* af Mineo in SyO jlj and that wl* hear no timm nf 
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Fall of Palermo 


on the way* Moil of the Spanish Arabs then returned; but on account 
of the eastern war Theophiluii rocdt) not send reinforcements, and, when 
early in 8S1 the Emir's cumin Mahomcg arrived with new forces to take 
command* the Arabs were able to besiege Palermo, which* reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, surrendered on condition that the commandant with his family 
and property the bishop-elect, and a few others were allowed^to retire by 
sen (September}. Palermo was henceforth the Arab capital. 

Dissensions between African and Spanish Arabs for ^ time prevented ^ 
an advance; but early in §3+ the Ajabs attacked Emin, and in 8#o 
Mahomet himself asiaulted the town and captured the comniLindanfs 
wife and son; but on his return to Palermo he was murdered by some 
conspirator, who fled to the Romans. His successor, Fadl ibu Wqub, 
raided the district of Syracuse* and another fonc^ finding its road blocked 
by the patrician, won a victory* in which the Roman commander was 
wounded and with difficulty rc^ued. On 12September,however*Mahomet's 
brother Abu* I-Agfikb arrived with a fleet as governor* after same of his 
ships had been wrecked and others captured; he immediately sent nut a 
squadron which took some Roman vessels and another which captured & 
fire-ship at Pantelhuin* The crews of these were all beheaded. In 88(i 
Fadl raided the Aeolian islands, took some forts on the north coast, and 
captured eleven ships. On the other hand* an Arab land-force was defeated 
and it* commander made prisoner* but afterwards ransomed, and anolher 
suffered a reverse before Enina, Early in 837, howwer, on a winter night 
the Arabs entered Emm, but, unable to bike the citadel* accepted a 
ransom and returned with spoil. The same year they besieged CeJalii; 
but a stubborn resistance was made, and in 838 reinforcements from the 
East under the Caesar Alexius, w hum Theophilus had sent with a fleet to 
command in Sicily* forced them to retreat, pursued by the Ruciiheis, who 
indicted several defeats on them. In 889, however, the birth of an heir 
caused the Emperor to recall and degrade his son-in-law. 

The death of the Emir Ziyadatallah (10 June 858} and consequent un¬ 
certainty as to affairs in Sicily caused operations to he suspended for some 
months; but in 889 his successor Aghkb sent drips which raided the 
Roman districts, and in 848 Caltabcllotta, Pktani, Gorleoue* and Sutera 
were forced to pay tribute, Theophilus* unable to withdraw forces from the 
East* had in 839 asked help of the Venetian* and even of the Flunks 
and of the Emir of Bpain; and in 840 sixty Venetian ship attacked the 
Arab fleet, then at Taranto,hut these were nearly all taken and the crews 
massacred. In 841 the Arabs sacked Cultagirone; in 843 a fleet under 
Fadl ibu differ* assisted by the Neapolitans, who for protection against 
the Duke of Benevento had allied themselves with the Arabs, attacked 
Messina, and after a long resistance took it by an unexpected attack 
from the land side; and in 845 Modiea and oilier fortresses iu thesuijih- 
ea&t were taken. 

r '™—* j-i— in the East the troops of the Charsianite 
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cl inure wer e sent to Sicily; but towards the cod of 845 4 Abbis ibu ill- 
Fadl ibn Ya'qub defeated them with heavy lo&§* and in 847 ibrt 
Jtt*fhr besieged Leoritmi, and alter inducing the garrison by n trick to 
make a sortie caught Lheni i| an ami nidi, whereupon the citizens sur¬ 
rendered on condition that their lives and property were spared. In S48 
the Roman jdiips landed a force eight miles from Palermo; but the men 
missed their wav and returned, arid seven of the ships were lost in a 
storm. The sam^ year Ragusa near Marika surrendered and was destroyed 
(August). * 

On 17 January 851 AbiiT-Aghlab died after a government of fifteen 
years* during which (probably on account of dissensions such as those 
which had caused his predecessor 1 * death) he had never left Palermo, His 
successor* ' AblxLs ibn al-l'adl* wan a man of very different character. As 
soon os his appointment was confirmed by the Emir Mahomet, he himself 
took the held, sending his unde Kabbah in advance to Caltavutufu. 
which submitted to pay tribute 1 , while the prisoners were put to death 
by ‘Abbas* who himself ravaged the territory of Eima but failed to draw 
the gjinhuii out to battle. He repeated the raid in 852 and defeated a 
hostile foroe s sending the heads of the slain to Palermo. Then in 855 he 
made a great expedition by wav of Emm Lo the east coast, where he raided 
Catania* Syracuse, Nuto, and Hagusa (this had been re-occupied by Llie 
Romans)* and after a siege of five months forced Butera to capitulate oil 
condition that 5000 persons were handed over as slaves. In 856 he took 
five forlresses, and in 857 harried Taormina and Syracuse and compelled 
another place to surrender after two months* siege on the terms that 
200 of Hie chief men were allowed to go free; the rest he sold as slaves, 
and he destroyed the fort. The same year Cefolu capitulated and was 
destroyed; but, aa being on the coast it was more easily defended, he 
WO’ obliged to allow all the inhabitants them freedom, In 858 be again 
raided Enna and Syracuse and took Gagliano, returning in tbe winter Lo 
Emin; here he took a prisoner of note, who tn save his life showed Inin 
a way into the fortress which after a res!stance of 30 years fell (S(i Jan¬ 
uary 859). All fighting men were put to death ami a mosque built 

Tills event led Pardos to bike vigorous measures; and in the autumn, 
while negotiations were proceeding with the Caliph, he sent his connexion 
bv marriage* Constantine Contumytes* to Sicily with large reinforce men Is. 
‘Abbas met them with an army and fleet, defeated them near Syracuse* 
drove them back to their ships, some of which were taken, and returned 
to Palermo for the winter. They bad, however, suffered little; and, 
when in SffO Platani, Sutere, Caltabel lotto, Coltaviituro, and other towns 
revolted* on army came to support them. ‘Abbas defeated the Romans 
and hssiGged Platani and another fort, but was compelled to return 
no^hwonl by the news that another army was marching towards Ptdenno. 

1 Ttii seetui to follow from its revolt in 600. 
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Expeditions of Khafuju 


Haring met these new enemies near Cefalu, lie forced them to retreat in 
disorder to Syracuse; the revolted towns, without hope of succour, sub¬ 
mitted ; and the governor gave orders t*i re-fortify and garrison E tituu *o 
that the mad to the west might no longer Jie open to the enemy. In 8fil 
he mided Syracuse, but on his return fell ill and died {15 August). The 
Romans with mean revenge afterwards dug up and burned his bodv + He 
was the real conqueror of Sicily. 

The Aghlabid Emirs, probably from fear of an in^e[H?ndent power, 
arising in Sicily, had been i^the habit of appointing princes of their h 
to the governorship. To this ^ Abbas had been a notable exception, having 
been chosen by the officers in Sicily; and, if a similar appointment had 
been made after bis death, the conquest would have beet] soon completed. 
But the Emir Ahmad reverted to the earlier procure; instead of con drilling 
two temporary governor who hail been appointed locally, he sent bis 
kinsman Khafaja (July 841^). The new governor was for a time detained 
by troubles among the Saracens; but in February HtH No to was betrayed 
to him, and soon afterwards he took SciclL In 8G5 he marched by Emm, 
ravaging the country, to Syracuse, where a Heet joined him, but on four 
ships being captured he det- jMiired of taking the city and returned; and his 
son, whom he sent with a small force to harass the enemy* lost 1000 men it] 
an ambush and retreated. In 8t!t> he Jii^iiin came to Syracuse* and thence 
to the district of Mt Etna, where Lie accepted an offer of tribute from 
Taormina. He then marched against Ritgusa, which submitted nn con¬ 
dition that the inhabitants were allowed to go free with their goods and 
animals: but these he nevertheless seized. After more successes he fell ill 
and returned. Meanwhile Taormina revolted. 

Thiib the Muslim conquest was complete but for Taormina and Syra¬ 
cuse and a few otlier place* on the east coast, which still owned allegiance 
to the Byzantine Empire. Syracuse only tell in STS, Taormina not till 
£H)i; nevertheless Sicily may now already l*e called a Muslim, outpost. 


(B> 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE SARACENS (B67-1Q57). 

The struggle with the Saracens constituted the chief problem with 
which the foreign policy of Basil I had to deal. The circumstances were 
as favourable a* they could possibly be, ljecau_se during Ids reign the gin pi re 
lived in peaceful relations with its other neighbours: in the cast with 
Armenia, in the north with young Russia and Bulgaria, and in the wst 
with Venice and Germany. 
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The favourable conditions in which BojsII I wa? placed in his relation 
with the Extern and Western Saracens become clearer when we bear in 
mind the foilow irig consideration* 

1, Owing to the rapidly increasing influence of the Turks at the 
Caliph's courts internal dissension*! were continually breaking out in the 
Eastern Caliphate. 

a, Egypt became independent in 868; owing to the fact that a new 
dynasty, that of the TulLini J_s had been founded there. 

^^3. Civil war had broken out among the JJnrth African Saracens 

4, The relations of the Spanish Umayyads with the local Christian 
population were beset with dillk-uliics. 

Basil I was occupied during the find four years of his reign with 
military operations agaiifid the Western Saracens* for during this time 
peace was not violated on the eastern frontier. The help which the 
Byzantine fleet in 868 gave to Bngiisa, which at that time was Iwdiig 
lienicged hv the Saracens* forced the latter to withdraw' and was thus the 
means of strengthening the Byzantine influences on the shares of the 
Adriatic. 

The troubles in South Italy compelled the intervention of the V\ cstern 
Emperor Lout* II, who, having concluded an alliance with Basil I and 
with the Pope* took Bari on 32 February 871. Of the important places in 
Soutli Italy only Taranto nnw r remained hi the hands of the Saracens. 
r fhe position of Byzantium wfli not improved during these four years in 
Sicily* w here only Taormina and Syracuse remained in her pow r cr i the 
occupation of the island of Malta by the Saracens in August 870 com¬ 
pletely surrounded Sicily with Saracen possessions; for all the other islands 
in that region already belonged to them. 

In the east Basil I, wishing to re-establish peace and union with the 
Pauliduns, who had been severely persecuted by the Emprev- Theodora; 
Rent to them in xS69-870 Peter the Sicilian as his ambassador, but his 
mission was not successful, and the extravagant demand^ of Chrysochir, 
the leader of the Pauliciails. led to War* 

The campaigns of 871 and 872 gave Tephrice* the chief town of the 
PauliciaiiS; into tlie powder of Basil, and also a whole chain of other 
fortified places In one of the battles Chrysodiir himself was nlain. The 
fugitive Pauli clous found a ready welcome from the Saracens. 

This war with the Pauhcions extended the Byzantine frontier as far 
ns the Saracen Melitene (Mala(ivoh) T and bet Basil free to advance against 
the Eastern Saracens. In 873 war was declared* and Basil raptured Siapctm 
(Suzopetra) and Suiuusata, hut in the end he was totally defeated near 
Mnlatlyabt 

Frttfu 874 to 877 was a period of calm. In the east and in Sicily* we 
do upt hear of any mihlarY operation*. In Italy, after the death of the 
Emperor Louis II t the Byzantine troop occupied the town of Bail at 
the request of the inhabitants* and apparently at this time* in the years 
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Loss of Syracuse 


874-HIT, the Byzantine fleet captured Cyprus; but H rt'iiuuuei'l in the 
possession of the Greeks only for seven years. 

The year 878 was disastrous to tl*c military policy of By Citium : 
fm 31 May the Saracens took Syracuse hjf assault after a siege of nine 
months. Thus the only town in Sicily remaining in the hands of the 
Greeks was Taormina, The loss of Syracuse was the turning-point in the 
history of BosiPs foreign relations. Ilis foreign policy proved a complete 
failure, and the last eight years of his reign were occupied in casual and , 
comparatively small encounters. In the east there were frequent cunlltf^s 
but of an undecided character; success alternated sometimes in favour 
of one side and sometimes of the uthere hut in no case to the glory of the 
Byzantine arms. 

From SSG Basil was in friendly relations tffcth the Armenian King, 
Aihot I s tlic BagraLid* whose State formed a useful buffer against the 
Eastern Saracens, In Sicily the usual skirmishes went on, and it was unly 
in South Italy that the Byzantine troops began to gain victories* mure 
especially alter Lhe arrival ul Nicephoros Phocns 1 in comm and. But in this 
year Basil died (39 August 886). 

During hh reign the Empire had lust much in the west* hut in Asia 
Minor, notwithstanding some failures, the frontier was considerably ad¬ 
vanced eastward^ and thus the Byzantine influence, which had been some¬ 
what weakened, was to a great extent restored* 

If Basil [ lived In peace with his neighbours, with the exception of the 
Saracens, it was very different with his successor Leo VI the Wise (886- 
913), Immediately after his accession to the throne, military operations 
began in Bulgaria* and this war, which terminated with the peace of 898, 
brought much humiliation upon the Empire. The peace lasted about 
twenty years. In connexion with the Bulgarian war, for tlie Hrst time the 
Hungarians enter Into the history of Bvzftiitium T and toward? the end of 
the reign of Leo the Russians appeared before Constantinople. Armenia, 
which was in alliance with By am 1 inure during the whole of Leo's reign was 
subjected to Arabian invasions, and the Emperor of Byzantium had not 
the strength to help the Armenian King Stmpad (Suihat); it was onlv at 
the end of his reign that Leo went to the aid of Armenia, but he died 
during the campaign. Ilie cjuestion about the fourth marriage of the 
Emperor caused great division in the Empire. It was thus evident that 
the conditions of the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and tire 
Saracen?? were becoming more difficult^ 

During the firwt fourteen years of the reign of Leu VI, from 886 
to 900, tire Greeks suffered frequent defeats in the east, at the Ctlician 
Gates and in the west of Cilicia, w r here the Saracens successfully advanced 
along the coast as well as into the interior of the country. The failures 

L The grandfather of the future Emperor of the aame name;, Sou pru, Chapter 
m, p. fly. 
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on land and the naval defeat of Raghih in 898 off the coast of Asia Elinor 
compelled the liy/antme government to recall the energetic Nicephoros 
Fhoens from Italy, and about SKH) he arrived in Asia Elinor. Affairs in 
Sicily grew worse and worse with every year. In 888 the imperial fleet 
suffered a severe defeat at My lac (now M ihiz/o); but the Byzantines were' 
somewhat helped by the fact that the Saracens were at that time occupied 
with their own internal dissensions and in conflicts with the African 
Aghkbiiis, Soiii^. 1 succe^eN gained by the Byzantine arms in Italy had no 
mmicnre on the general conditions of the struggle between Leo VI and 
the Saracens. In Hie east, Nicephoros Phocas by I us victory at Adana in 
900 justified the hopes that had been placed iu him; but the success of 
the 11 vain tines came with this nearly to a standstill. 

The first years of the tenth century were signalised by a whole series 
of misfortunes for the Byzantine Empire, in the went as well as in the east. 
In the west* the Hamden chief AbuI-'Abbas took possession of Reggio in 
Calabria on 10 June 901, auid the Aghlabid Emir Ibrahim captured 
on 1 August 90S Taormina, the hist fortified place of the Greeks in 
Sicily. 

With the fall of Taormina, Sicily was entirely in the power of the 
Saracens. It is true that several unimportant points, a* Fur instance 
Demon a, still remained in the hands of the Greeks, hut this had no im¬ 
portance v. hfttever for the future history of Byzantium. From 902 onwards 
Sicilian events do not exercise any influence on the course of By jam tine 
political affairs. In the second Ilalf of Leo's reign, the eastern policy of the 
Empire is quite independent of his relations with the Sicilian Saraccns- 

The first years of the tenth century were also signalised by important 
events on sea. At the end of the ninth century the Saracens of Crete 
had already begun their devastating attacks on the coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus; indeed, they held in their power tlie whole of the Aegean Sea. 
We pusses* information about their attacks on the islands of Naxos, 
Futuius, Paros, Acgina, and Samos. But it was during the first years 
of the tenth century that these maritime invasions of the Saracens became 
especially threatening. Their two strong fleets—the Syrian and the Cretan 
—frequent! v acted together* In 902 the Saracen fleet laid waste the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, and destroyed the rich ami populous town of Detne- 
triasAUi the coast of Thessaly, In the summer of 904, smother Saracen 
fleet, under the command of the Greek renegade, Leo of Tripoli*, made 
an attack on the south coast of Asia Minor, and, in the month of July 
of the same year, took possession of the important town of Attalia. 
L.*u then had the intention of going towards Constantinople, the town 
tL preserved by GotL^ But having entered the Hellespont anil captured 
Ahyd*t„ the chief custom-house port for ships going to Byzantium, he 
suddenly departed, and then, coasting round the peninsula of Chak-idice, 
approached ThessaJonica, Ilimerius* who was scut against him, did not 
dare to engage the Saracen fleet in buttle. 
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The Saracen ships approached Thessalnnica on 29 July 904, and made 
an unexpected assault upon it. The story of the siege, which lostid from 
!29 to fl] July, is well known to us from a work of John Cameniates. 
Thessalonica passed into the power of th* Saracen* on 31 July 904, but 
they shortly afterwards departed for Syria with many prisoner* and rich 
Iwoty. It was only after this misfortune that the Byzantines government 
begun to fortify At to] in and Thessalonica. 

'JTie naval failures of 902-904 induced the Emparor Leo to giv-*' 
greater attention to the fleet, which was so quickly and greatly 
proved that in 906 Ilmicrius was enabled to gain a brilliant victory over 
the Saracens, and in the summer of 910 he was therefore placed at the 
head of a Urge naval expedition, directed against tile allied Eastern and 
Cretan Arabs. Detailed accounts of the composition of this expedition 
are preserver! in the Ceremonies of Constantine Parphyrogeuittis. 

However, the result of the expedition did not correspond to all 
these great preparations, for after Home success at Cyprus Hiuierius 
suffered a severe defeat near the isle of Samos in October 911 and lost 
the greater pRrt of his fleet. On the death of Ijeo VI, Hi menus returned 
to Constantinople, anil was shut up in a monastery by the Emperor 
Alexander. 

In thE east, on land, from 9(X), the usual military operations were 
curried on with varying success. 

Byzantine policy, in its relation to the Saracens, proved a complete 
failure under f.eo VI; in the west, Sicily was definitely lost; in the south 
of Italy, after Nieephorus Bhutan had been recalled, the success, uf the 
Byzantine arms was brought to a close; on the eastern frontier, the 
Saracens were still steadily, if slowly, advancing, especially in Cilicia; on 
sea. Byzantium met with a whole series of most ruinous disasters. 

The reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus is divided into three 
periods: 1. Prom 913 to 919 —the government of his mother Zoe, who 
acted a* regent during his minority. 2, Prom 919 to 944 - the government 
of Roman us Lccapenns, 3. Prom 94a to 939 —the absolute government 
of Constantine him self. 

The period down to 927 was occupied with the obstinate mid unhappy 
war with the Bulgarian King Simeon, during which Byzantium w*ts obliged 
to concentrate all ita efforts against this terrible enemy. At this time 
it was impossible even to think of any regular organised action against, the 
Sarmitnsv It was a happy circumstance for Byzantium tliat. the Caliphate 
itself was passing at the same time through the epoch of its dissolution, 
which was caused by internal dissensions mid the rise of separate inde¬ 
pendent dynasties. Consequently, down to 92" the encounters ™ith the 
Saracens were of the usual harassing and monotonous character,land 
generally resulted to the advantage of the Saracen arms, ft was only iu 
921 or 922 that the Byzantine fleet gained a great naval victory near 
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the inland of f^eninos over the renowned hero of 904. Leo of Tripoli^. In 
927 Byzantium concluded pence with the Bulgarian King Peter, who had 
succeeded Simeon, and was thus free to turn her attention towards the 
Saracens. 

In the time of Romanise Leeapemis t eminent leaders arose in the armies 
of both adversaries; in that of the Greeks, the Domestic John Cumins, 
who, after some defeats in Saracen Armenia* fought with success ill the 
■*. frontier province of Mesopotamia, and in 934 captured Mclitene (Mala- 
tiftdi). The new Saracen leader wa* Saif-ad’Paulnh, sovereign of Aleppo 
and chief of the independent dynasty of the Hamdanids. He strengthened 
himself at the expense of the Caliph of Baghdad, and began successful mili¬ 
tary operations in the region* of the Upper Euphrates, Huh induced the 
Emperor to enter into friendly negotiations with the Caliph of Baghdad 
and with the Egyptian aivudgas the Ikhshldids. But disturbances in 
the Eastern Caliphate and other difficulties drew the attention nf Saif- 
ad-Daulnh away from the Byzantine frontier, and this explains why John 
Cumins, in the fourth decade, gained ft series of easy victories in Armenia 
and L T pper Mesopotamia* aud in 942-3 captured the towns of Uayyft- 
faritpn (Martyropolis), Dara, and Nidbis. In 944 Edessa, after a severe 
siege, succumbed to the Greeks, and was obliged to deliver up her 
precious relic, the miraculous image of the Saviour (to p awSiXioi*, or 
pav&jjt\iou) w which ™ with great solemnity transferred to Constantinople* 

In 945 Constantine Porphyrogenitus betaine a Solute ruler of the 
Byzantine Empire, Down to the very year of his death (959) military' 
operation* did not cense in the east, w-herehischief ad versarv was the already 
famous Saif-ad-Daukh* who, having settled in 947 his difficulties with 
the Egyptian Ikhshidids, turned against Byzantium. In the beginning the 
advantage was with the Greeks. In 949 they seized Mariasb (Germanicea)* 
in 950 they totally defeated S&if-ad-Daulah in the narrow passage near the 
town of Hhtdatli: and in 952 they crossed the Euphrates and took the 
Mesopotamian tow- u of Saruj, Rut i 1 3 952 am 1 953 Saifrad-T )au lah defeats d 
the Greeks not far from MaPiuh mud took the son of the Domestic prisoner. 
In 954 Saif-ad-Danlali gained a fresh victory over the Domestic Barrios 
Phocas near Ijaduth, and in 95fi the future Emperor John Tiimist.es was 
defeated by him in the province! of the Upper Euphrates near the fortress 
of TaU-Bfttnq- Only in 957 did success turn to the side of the Greeks. 
In this year IJaiLith surrendered to them. In 95H John Tzimisces defeated 
the Arabs in Northern Mesopotamia and took SaniosutiL During the life 
of Constantine Porphyitigciutus, Sjuf-ad-Daukh was unable to avenge 
himself u[>on the Greeks for these la&t failures. 

If the fighting on the eastern frontier was difficult for Byzantium and 
was fe* from being always successful* the maritime operations of the 
Byzantine fleet ended in total disaster. In 949 H great naval expedition 
whs undertaken against the Cretan Arabs, who, as w as always the case* 
were greatly feared, and were desolating the coast of Greece anil the 
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kltmde of the Aegean Sea, To Farther the success of the enterprise, the 
Emperor entered into friendly relations with their enemies the Spanish 
Saracens. Hie Emperor has left in hiv Ccrevumh* a detailed account of 
the composition and equipment of this expedition 1 , lire incompetent 
patrician Constantine GongyUs, who had been given Lhe chief command 
of the Byzantine fleet, landed troops at Crete, but suffered a lerrible 
defeat and loftt the greater part of his vessels. 

The monotonous conflicts of the Greeks with th^ Saracens in 
west, in Italy and in Sicily* did not have any influence on the genlfal 
course of events. 

It is true that the military operations in the east, during the reign of 
Constantine, were not always successful for the Byzantine Empire; but 
the advance of the last years in removing the frontier beyond the Euphrates 
laid the foundation for the brilliant triumphs of his successors. 

The reign of the weak Emperor ftomamis II is distinguished by grant 
victories of the Byzantine arms over the Saracens, thanks to the talents 
and energy of Nicephorus Fhocas, the future Empcior. 

Tlih great general captured the island of Crete in March 961, and thus 
destroyed the nest of pirates who had struck terror into the inhabitants 
of the islands and of the always open shores of the Mediterranean Sen. 
After having enjoyed a triumph in Constantinople, Nicephoros Pbnras 
was removed to the eastern frontier and he began there also n successful 
year with SaiEad-Daulah, At the end of 9G1 or in the beginning of {HVI 
he seized Anazarbus; iu he captured Mar'ash, R/^hiin, and Duluk 
(Doliche); in the vicinity of Manbij he took prisoner the famous poet Ahu- 
Eirns, the governor of the town; mid, at last, in December of the same 
year, he took possession of Aleppo, the capital of the H&mdamd Emil's, 
after a difficult siege. All these places, however, did not remain in the 
hands of the Greek h. for Nicephorus Photos retired to the Byzantine 
territory 1 . 

L<ss successful were the military' operations of the Byzantine troops 
in the west, and especially in Sicily. Taormina, as it is well known, wits 
taken by the Saracens in 90S, hut wo* again lo*t by them. And now, on 

December 9(K, after a siege of seven months, the Saracens captured it 
once more; and thane remained hi the hand* of the Greeks only the inac¬ 
cessible Humcttn, situated in the eastern part of the inland. 

The reigns oT Nicephoros Phoeifcs T John Tzimlsces, and Basil II 
Bolgaractonus, the three nest successors of Romanos II, when viewed 
from the side of the military success of the Empire in its fight with the 
Saracens,form the mast glorious and successful period of Byzantinuiktor} 1 . 

After the death of Roman us t 15 March 06S, his brill amt genera] 
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Niccpboru* Phocas, who was adored by his troops, was proclaimed Emperor 
by them ou £ July of that year, at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, Upon arriv ing 
at Constantinople he quickly overthrew Joseph firing!!*, who had been 
all-powerful at court, and was Mien crowned on 1G August. To consolidate 
his power he married Theophano, the late EmperorN widow, who had 
been regentthe Empire. 

The new Em [Minor turned his chief attention to the east, although he 
^ was drawn awaiiat times by his hostile re I lit tons with the Bulgarians. 
HTs policy towards Bulgaria brought alio it the intervention of the 
Russian Prince Svyatoslav, and caused conflict* in Italy with the Western 
Emperor Otto the Great, 

In the summer of 964 Nicephoros Phocas arrived in Cilicia, and since 
Adana had heed abandoned by its inhabitants, he concentrated his energies 
upon Maimstra(Mopsuestin) and Tarsus. While his armies were besieging 
these towus t the lighter detachments devastated the north arid south of 
Cilicia, took Anazarbus, and even advanced to the Ijoundaries of Syria, 
w here they took possession of the seaport town of Rhosu*. In the mean¬ 
time the sieges of Mamistra and Tarsus were so unsuccessful that the Em¬ 
peror returned to Cappadocia for the winter, leaving a detachment of 
sufficient strength to watch the besieged towns. At the renewal of military 
operations in 965,Mamistra and Tarsus were so gmitlvexliausted byfamine 
and disease that they were incapable of holding out anv longer■ on 
13 June 965 Mamistra was taken, and on 10 August Tarsus surrendered. 

In this year, 9G-3, in connexion with the campaign on land, we may 
mention the conquest of Cyprus by the patrician Nicetas Chalet! tzes, 
about which only very meagre accounts have been preserved. The Egyp¬ 
tian fleet, which was ordered to convey provisions to the besieged Tarsus 
and to recover Cyprus from the Greeks* appeared in August 905 off 1 
the southern coast of Asia Minor arid suffered defeat* The conquest of 
Cyprus gave into the hands of Byzantium dominion over the north-eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, mid the general results of the campaign 
of 965 were such that the possession of Cilicia and the island of Cyprus 
opened for Nicephoros the road to Syria. 

On S3 June RGG* near Samoaata on the Euphrates, an exchange of 
prisoners took place, and the Arab poet Abu-Firls, alreadv known to 
as, uMiuncd his freedom. Fighting, how ever, w it* renew ed in the autumn, 
when Nicephoros Phocaa appeared in the east and invaded the districts 
surrounding Aniida and Danw and besieged Manhij (Hierapolis)in north- 
cast Syria, from whose inhabitants he demanded and received one of 
the Christian relics belonging to the town, a brick on which the image of 
the Saviour was impressed. Advancing far over the borders of Syria, he 
drew wear to the accomplishment of his chief design* the conquest of 
Antjbciu He Iregari to besiege the city in October 960, but if was so well 
fortified that Nicephoros Phacas could not at this time capture it, and so, 
raising the siege, he returned to Constantinople by way tif Tarsus. 
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Capture of Antioch and A leppa 

In January 967 the chief antaguuist of Nicephoros Thecas in the 
cast, Saif-ad-Daulnh, Hied after a prolonged HI ness, and was succeeded by 
his son Su’ii-Jtii-Duuhih. The war with 'Bulgaria and disturbances inside 
tile Empire did not allow Nicephoros to pcrolit hv the difficulties arising 
from the succession to the thruiie of the Hanidanids, and toibctjuciitl v 
the year 967 is only marked by insignificant conflicts with the Saracens, 
which did nut always end to the advantage of the Byzantine troops. Only 
in the latter half of 968 was the Euipcror free to dt-jifirt again to thj^' 
east. The chief aim of this, campaign was the conquest of the two mfet 
important towns of Syria, Antioch and Aleppo. Before beginning a 
regular siege of these towns, he mode devastating incursions into Syria; 
towns one after another succumbed to his attacks. Etncsa, Tripoli?., Area, 
'4'arntua (Tortosa), Maraqlyuh, Jiblah (Byblusft Eaodii'ta also, sufit-rcd 
much from the Byzantine troops, 

Nicephoros began now to besiege Antioch iu earnest, but was again 
unsuccessfuL Leaving Peter Pliocas, the xtratoprilnrrh, with the army at 
Antioch, the Emperor returned to the capital. During his stay there 
important event? were happening near Antioch. Dissensions and dis¬ 
turbances broke out there, and profiting by these quarrels Peter Phoeas 
and Miclmel Burtzes, the commander of the garrison of the fortress of 
Baghraa, took possession of Antioch on 28 October 969. The chief object 
was now obtained: the city' whs iu the hands of the Byzantine Emperor. 
An enormous booty fell bo the share of the conquerors, boon after this 
the Byzantine troops advanced against the Syrian town of Aleppo, which, 
ut the end of 969 or in the beginning of January 970, after a siege of 
twenty-seven days, also passed into their hands. 

The curious* teat of the treaty.' concluded by Peter Phocas with 
Qftrghiiyah, who was at that time in possession of Aleppo, is still preserved. 
By this treaty the boundaries in Syria were accurately fixed and a list of 
localities was drawn up, some of which passed into the possession ot tho 
Greek Emperor and others into feudal dependence. Antioch, the most 
important of the conquered towns, was annexed to the Empire: but 
Aleppo onlv became a vassal. The population was .subjected to taxation 
for the benefit of Byzantium; the Christians living under Muslim rule 
were, however, freed from all imposts. The Emir of Aleppo wan obliged 
to assist the Emperor in case of war with the non-Musulman inhabitants 
of these provinces. Hie restoration of the destroyed churches was guaran¬ 
teed to the Christians. The Emir of Aleppo was also obliged to give pro¬ 
tection to the Byzantine commercial caravans when entering his territory. 

It was agreed that, after the deaths of the ruler of Aleppo, Qargh u yah, and 
hi* successor Bftkj ur, the new governor of Aleppo could only be appointed 
by the Emperor from the nobility of Aleppo. Rules were even proscribed 
about the surrender of run-away slaves, and so on. This treaty wasmnly 
rati fled after the death of Nicephoros Phocas, w ho fell by the hands of 
mi the night of 10-11 December 969. We can say that never 
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before were the Saracens subjected to such humiliation as during the reign 
of Nicephoros Phocaa H Cilicia and a part of Syria were taken away from 
them, and a great part of their territory acknowledged iteclf m being in 
vassal dependence upon the Eta pi re. 

The military operations of the troops of Nicephoros in Sicily did not 
correspond with his successes in the cant. In Sicily, a* we have said, only 
one town, itametta, remained m the hands of the Greeks, and this was 
^Wegod by the Saracens in 964* To help the Insieged town, a great fleet 
wa£ despatched under the command nf Marred. But the troops which 
had been landed wen* defeated, and in 965 Harnett* was taken by assault. 
The whole nf Sicily thus pac&ed intu the hands of the Saracens. In 967 a 
durable peace was concluded between Nicephoros Phocas and the Fathnite 
Caliph MirEzz, to whom Sicily was in subjection. 

During the first years of his reign # John Tzimi&ces was unable personally 
to take part in the military operations on the eastern frontier. The wars 
with the Russian Prince Svyatoslav and with Bulgaria, and the revolt of 
Baidas Phooss* required his unremitting attention. But the wars finished 
successfully and the revolt of Bandas Phoeas was crushed. The dissensions 
which had broken out in Italy found a happy solution in the marriage of 
the Byzantine Princess Theophano with the heir to the German throne, 
the future Emperor Otto IT, It was only when these questions had been 
settled that John Trimisces was able to turn to the east 

In the meantime, a difficult problem arose there, namely, how to retain 
all the new acquisitions which Nicephoros Phoeas had won In Cilicia and 
2?yria. In 071 the Egyptian Fltimite Mu*m despatched one of his com- 
nmndera into Syria for the purpose of conquering Antioch* The city was 
subjected to a severe siegej and was only saved by an unexpected attack 
by the Caruiatliians on the Egyptian troops, who were compelled to raise 
the siege aud to retire hurriedly to the south. At the news Tzi raise**, 
who w r as at that time in Bulgaria, immediately sent Michael Burtsws tu 
the assistance nf Antioch; and lie at once rebuilt the town-wall, which had 
suffered much. In 973 Ml eh (Melchi) an Armenian, who commanded 
the Greek troops, invaded the north of Mesopotamia* devastated the 
provinces of Ntdbis, MayyiifarTqln, and Edessa, and captured Malady ah, 
but he"aufFered & severe defeat near A mi da and died in captivity. 

These successes nf the Greeks angered the Saracens to such an extent 
that a revolution broke out in Baghdad, and the people demanded an 
immediate declaration of a holy war {Jihad 1 ) against the victorious fm- 
pire. So far a* we can judge from the fragmentary and confuted accounts 
of the sources, in 974 John Trimisces himself set out to the east. He 
there concluded an alliance with Armenia and victoriously passed along 
the refcte of the campaign of 976, i.£. through Amides Mayyafuriqin, and 
Nisi bis. Special significance attached to his campaign in the east in 975, 
concerning which a very valuable ducumen t in the form of a letter by the 
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Emperor to his alta, the Armenian Kin^ Ashot II h bus been preseryM 
by the Armenian historian^ Matthew of Etlessa. 1 lie plan of t hia laTopii^u 
in striking owin^ to it5 very iiudiuit^ the Emperor aimed at freeing 
Jerusalem from the power of the Sararaifi, and thus he undertook an 
actual crusade 

On leaving Antiocb^ the Emperor passed Em™ and turm^l to Baalbek* 
which was taken after a vain resistance. Damascus nl*o voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered, and promised to pay tribute and to fight the Byzmitine^^ 
Turning to the south, tho Emperor entered north Palestine, and the 
towns, of Tiberias and Nazareth as well os Caesarea on the coast voluntarily 
surrendered to him ; from Jerusalem itself came a petition to lw spared 
a sack. But apparently he was nut in ittflkient fttrength to advance 
further, and he directed ins march along the sea^coast to the north, 
capturing a whole series of towns: Ikyrout (Berytus), Sidon, Jiblah 
l By blush Balama, Gabala, BarzDyoh iBooo)* but at Tripoli the troop 
of the Emperor were defeated. u To-day all Phoenicia, Pales tine, and 
Syria," 1 says the Emperor with some exaggeration in his letter to Ashot, 
^kre Freed from the Saracen yoke and acknowledge the dunlin inn of the 
Homans, and in addition the great mountain of Lebanon has become 
subject to our authority.’" In September 975 the imperial troop retired 
to Antioch, and the Emperor himself returned to his capital, where lie 
died on Id January 970. 

After the death of John Tzimisces, the two young sons of Roman us II, 
Basil and Constantine, succeeded. Basil became the head of the govern¬ 
ment. The first three years of their reign were occupied with quelling 
the rebellion of Bard ft* Sclertisi on the eastern frontier, among whose troops 
were not a few Saracens. This revolt was suppressed by the Greek com¬ 
mander Baidas Phncns in 979, but only with much difficulty. Barthes 
Sderus escaped to the Caliph of Baghdad, who welcomed a useful prisoner. 
Bard as Photos remained in the east and fought the Saracens, especially 
the weakened JJamdanids, with alternating success, and he endeavoured 
to counteract the rapidly increasing influence of the Egyptian Fat unites 
in Syria. 

in, 08G began the famous Bulgarian war, which lasted for more than 
thirty years and ended in 1019 with the destruction of the Bulgarian 
kingdom of Samuel. Such an arduous and prolonged war might naturally 
have turned the attention of Basil II completely away from the eastern 
frontier of the Empire, but in fact he was compelled to intervene, through 
serious complications which were taking place there. Baidas Phocas, the 
victor over Bard as Stlerus, having fallen into disgrace at court, was 
proclaimed Emperor by his troops in 987, and Bunins tn'lcnisr having 
escaped from captivity ill Baghdad, also appeared in Asia Minor, tyrdas 
Phocas, however, captured him hy a stratagem, and then crossed Asia 
Minor to the Hellespont. The condition of Byzantium was at this time 
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very difficult ■ from the easrt the troops of RardaE Phocas were advancing 
to the capital, and from the north the Bulgarians were pressing on. To 
this time we must refer die negotiations of Basil II with the Rus s i a n 
Prince VlndLiiiir mid the consequent appearance at Byzantium of &ftofaian 
contingent of 6000 men. Basil II did not lo*e his presence of mind. With 
fresh forces he fought Bardas Phocos in 080, and in thh battle the latter 
was slain. The Empire was thus freed froni one of its dangers. In the 
-jjjje year a new^nsiirrection of Banks Selerus w as crushed 

During this time Syria was subjected to attacks by the troops of the 
Egyptian Fi&t unites, who several times assaulted Aleppo. Aleppo begged 
the Greeks for help and the Emperor sent Michael Burtees, the governor 
of Antioch* to its assistance; but he suffered a severe defeat on the river 
0mutes in 904. This petition for help from Aleppo and the news of the 
defeat of Michael Borises reached Basil II when campaigning in Bulgaria. 
Notwithstanding the Bulgarian war, which was fraught with so much 
danger to the Empire, the Emperor decided to go personally to the cast 
in the winter of 994-00S, especially as danger was threatening Autiocfcu 
He unexpectedly appeared under the walk of Aleppo, which was being 
besieged by the Egyptian troops, and was successful in freeing the former 
capital of the Humdunids from the enemy; he also captured Ruplmneu 
and Emcsa; but having fought unsuccessfully under the walls of the 
strung! v-forti ded Tripolis* be returned to Bulgaria. In 098 the Greek 
troops under DamiftHUS Dfdassenus w r ere severely defeated near Apamea, 
In 999 we meet Basil II again in Syria, at the towns of Shaizar and 
Eraitsa; but he was once mure unsuccessful at Tripolls. Having spout 
some time in arranging affairs in Armenia and Georgia (Iberia), the Em¬ 
peror returned to Constantinople in 1001. 

In the same year a peace for ten years was concluded between the 
Emperor and the Egyptian Fat unite HaLiin. Down to the very year of 
bis death, there were no more encounters between him and the Eastern 
Muslims. 

In the west, the Sicilian Saracens mode yearly attacks on South 
Italy, and the imperial government, being occupied in other places, could 
not undertake expeditions against them. Its Forced inactivity gave u 
welcome opportunity to the Western Emperor Otto U to attempt the 
expulsion of the Saracens from Sicily. Desiring to obtain a 6mi point 
of support in South Italy, he occupied some fortified Byzantine places, 
as for instance Taranto. But his chief aim was not reached, for in 98g 
the Saracens severely defeated him at Stilo. After his death in 0H3, the 
authority of the Greeks was somewhat restored, and the Byzantine 
governor occupied Bari, which had revolted. But the attacks of the 
Saracefts on Southern Italy continued, and Bari was only saved by the 
intmCenfion of the Venetian fleet. At the end of his reign Basil planned 
a vast expedition for the purpose of winning bank Sicily, but during its 
preparation he died io 1025. 
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Hie death of Basil II* that terrible .scourge of the Eastern Saracena* 
gave fresh heart to these enemies of the Empire, The Saracesuv w ith 
great success, availed themselves of the weakness of the successors ol 
Basil II and nf the disturkmces which bnjlte out hi the Empire* and they 
quickly took the offensive* Under Komamis 111 Argyrm (10S8—1034)* 
the Emir of Aleppo defeated the governor of Antioch* and die campaign, 
undertaken in 1030 alter long preparation under the personal coni maud 
nf the Emperor* ended in a signal defeat near Aleppo after which 
Emperor quickly returned tij Constantmnple, In this campaign the young 
George Momacea, who later on played a very important part in Byzantine 
history* distinguished himself for the first time. 

The defeat of 1000 was to some degree mitigated by the capture of 
the important town nf Ecfe^stt hv George Moukoea in 1031* ami by hi 1 ? 
seizing there the second relic of the town 1 * the famous letter of Jesus 
Christ to Abgar, King of Ede**:*. This letter was sen t to Constantinople 
and solemnly received by the Emperor and the people. 

During the reign of the next Emperor* Michael 1Y the Faphkgonian 
(1034-1041), the usual collisions went on in the east* sometimes at 
Antioch* sometimes at Aleppo* whilst at the same time the Saracen 
corsairs devastated the southern coast of Asia Minor and destroyed 
Myra in Lycia. 

In the west* Hie object of the imperial government was to recapture 
Sicily from the Saracens. The internal q uari tls among the Sicilian Muslims 
made the intervention of the Greeks easy, and during the reign of 
Michael TV they undertook two expeditions. The first* under the command 
of Constantine Opus In 1037* was unsuccessful, but the second, in w hich 
the army was composed of different races, such as the ** Varangian-Russian 
Dnishina w (detachment)* aud in which the Nurae prince Harold Fairhair 
distinguished himself, was despatched in 103d under the chief command 
of the brilliant young Mamaces. The beginning of the expedition was 
fortunate. Messina, Syracuse* and the whole eastern coast of the island 
passed into the hands of the imperial troops. But George Muninces fell 
into disgrace* and being recalled to Constantinople was put into prison. 
With his removal, all the Byzantine conquests, with the exception of 
Messina, passed again into the power of the Saracens. 

During the reign of Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-1054), 
almost complete peace reigned on Hie frontier of Syria and Mesojmtaiuia; 
but on the other hand, from 1048 the Byzantine troops were obliged to 
fight* especially in Armenia* w-ith the Sdjfiq Turks, who from this time 
forward appear as a new and formidable enemy on the eastern frontier. 

i For the firat fdic of the town, the miraculous image of the Saviour, iiuprtij 
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^ SUMMARY 

It will be seen from the foregoing pages that, ever since Leo Lhe 
i.Murian saved (Tonstantirmplc from the formidable attack of the Saracens 
in a.p> T17, there was contimHHts warfare between the Empire and the 
Caliphate* for three hundred years. Its history is for the most pud a 
monotonous and barren chronicle of raids to and fro across the Taurus 
mountains, truces, inteitliaugcs of prisoners* briefly registered in Greek 
and Arable annals. Only occasionally have we a description of events 
full enough to excite some interest* like the campaign of the Caliph 
Muta*sim (a.d. 888} or the siege of Thessalonica, Successes varied, but 
few were decisive until Nicephoros Plioeas definitely turned the tide in 
favour of the Empire and reconquered lung-lust provinces. After his 
victories the Abbftfiid power, which had seen its best days tiefore the end 
of the ninth century \ declined rapidly till the Caliphate passed under the 
control of the SeJjniqs. So long m the struggle las ted s the Eastern war 
had the first claim un the armies and treasury of the Empire, and these 
were not sufficient to enable the Emperors to deal at the same time 
effectively with their European enemies, the Slavs and Bulgarians, and to 
maintain intact their possessions in Sicily and Southern Italy. It was 
oia lv when the Saracen danger in the east had been finally averted by the 
tinny of Nicephorus that his successors were able to recover some of the 
European provinces which had been lost. 

If the Caliphs had u more extensive territory under their rule than 
the Emperors, it is not certain that they had huger revenues even when 
they were strongest Their State was verv loosely organised, and it 
always a strain on them to keep its heterogeneous parts together. The 
Empire* on the other hand, was kept strictly under central control; it 
might be conquered, but it. could not dissolve of itself; and the event 
proved that it hud tt much greater staying power. 

y \s to be observed that throughout the period the hostilities which 
were the order of the day do not seem to have interfered very seriously 
with the commercial intercourse between the peoples of the two states* 

1 The decline is evident, and may be Illustrated frnm the revenue figures which 
ure recorded. Under Rashid, apart frnm cnntHbutkuM in kind, th« tui» yielded a 
s-iicEi equivalent to about £21,000,000. In Ma'xmWB re-Egii there w^g. a consEdemld^ 
decline, and early rn the tenth century the revenue was le*~ than a twentieth of 
whjCt* had beoi] in KajqhidV ncigP- (See RreltlUT, fCu&urgeichichte 37fi t and litttlget 
Hartuut in the \ r trk dt* tii mt*m. (MtintafUtcb- Cijngf*****, nemitiMhe Section, Vienna 
IftQS ; Bury, Etud *na Roman Empire? 230-7,) The Etniwaii treasury wan sometimes in 
great stniita, bnt there mas never any f&|]injr-nEF li-ka this. 
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Summary 


and reciprocal influences of culture Hmved constantly between them. 
Through educated captives* who uere often detained for four or five years 
and were generally well treated, knowledge of the conditions and features 
of the Bvz&ntino world passed to Baghdad and reversely. The capitals 
of the two Empires vied with each other in magnificence* art, and the 
cultivation of science. For instance, there cannot be much doubt that 
Theophilu* was stimulated in his building enterprises by* what he had 
heard of the splendour of the palaces of Baghdad. Opcntnl influence^ 
had been affecting the ttqman Empiie ever since the third eentitfy^ 
through its intercourse with theSasamd kingdom of Persia: they continued 
to operate throughout the Abbas id period* and were one of the ingredients 
of Bvzantine civilisation. 
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\ CHAPTER VT. 

v * ARMENIA. . 

Lying across tbtf chief meeting-place of Europe and Asia, A mien La 
Buffered immeasurably more from the conflict of two civilisations than it 
profited by their exehftlfge of goods and ideas. If lhe W est penetrated: 
the East underpressure from Rome, Byaantium, or crusading Europe, if 
the East moved westwards, under Persian, Arab, Mongol, or Turk, the 
roads used were too often the roads of Armenia. 

This was not alL East and West claimed and fought for control or 
possession of the country. Divided bodily between Rome and Persia in 
pre-Christian times* an apple of discord between Persia and the Byzantine 
Empire during the early part of the Middle Ages- Armenia for the rest 
of its national history was alternately the prey of Eastern and Western 
peoples. When the Armenian kingdom was strong enough to choose its 
own friend*, it turned sometimes to the East, some times to the \V esL 
It drew its culture from both. But, belonging wholly neither to West 
nor to East, it suffered consistently at the bands of each in turn and uf 
both together. 

The stubborn pride of the Armenians in their national Church pre¬ 
vented them from uniting permanently either with Christ endom or with 
Islam. Though driven bv eastern pressure as Far west as Cilicia, where it 
was in touch with the Crusaders, Armenia never held more than a doubt¬ 
ful place in the state-system of medieval Europe. Sooner than sink their 
identity in Greek or Roman Church, the Armenian r more than once 
chose the friendship of infidels. On the other hand* whether as neigh- 
bonrR or as enemies* as allies nr as conquerors, th^ races of the East could 
never turn the Armenians from their faith. When Armenia ceased to 
exist ms a State* its people kept alive their nationality in their i hurcb. As 
with the Jews, their ecclesiastical obstinacy was at once their danger and 
their strength: it left thorn friendless, but it enabled them to survive 
political extinction. 

Isolated by religion* Armenia was also perpetually divided against 
itself by its rival princes. Like the Church, the numerous princely 
hou^s both preserved aud weakened their country. They prevented 
thrfFoundatioa of a unified national State. But a large Power stretching 
perhaps from Cappadocia to the Caspian iKirders* and disabled by ill- 
defined frontiers-, could never have outfaced the hostility of Europe and 
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Asia. A collection of small principal!ties* grouped round rocky strong- 
holds difficult of Access, had always* even after wholesale conquest, a 
latent faculty of recovery in the energy of its powerful families. The 
Arabs could have destroyed a single royal line, but, slaughter as they 
might, Armenia was never leaderless: they could not exterminate its 
nobility. The political history of Armenia, especially during the first 
half of the Middle Ages* i* a history of great families. And this help* to 
explain the puzzling movement of Armenian boundary?*—a movement* 
due not only to pressure froip outside, but also to the short-lived upri^iilgT 
first of one prince, then of another, amidst the ruin, widespread and 
repeated* of his country. 

During the triumph of Rome and for nxaify generations of Rome's 
decline Armenia was ruled by a national dy nasty related to the Arsaddac, 
kings nf Farthia (elc. 149 a.d. 438), The country' had been for many 
years a victim to the wars and diplomacy of Persia and Rome when in 
a.il 38(4-7 it was partitioned by Sapor ! U and the Emperor Theodosius. 
From 387 to 428 the Arsacid klng^ of Armenia were vassals of Persia, 
awhile the westernmost part of their kingdom was incorporated in the 
Roman Empire and ruled by a count. 

The history of the thousand years t hat followed (42ft-1473) is sketched 
in this chapter. It maybe divided into five distinct periods. First came 
long years of anarchy, during which Armenia had no independent 
existence but was the prey of Persians, Greeks, and Arabs (428-885). 
Four and a half centuries of foreign domination were then sui^oeded by 
nearly two centuries of autonomy. During this -second period Armenia 
was ruled from Transcaucasia by the nntinnal dynasty of the Bagmtuni. 
After 1046, when the Bagrat id kingdom was conquered by the Greeks* 
who were soon dispossessed by the Turks, Greater Armenia never re¬ 
covered its political life. 

Meanwhile the third period of Armenia’s medieval history had opened 
in Asia Minor, where & new Armenian State was founded in Cilicia by 
Prince Ruben, a kinsman of the Bagrat uni. From 1080^1340 Ruhcnian 
and Hethumian prince* ruled Armeno-Cilicia, first a* lords or baron* 

(1 OHO- 1 198), then as kings (1198-1342). During this period the Ar¬ 
menians engaged in a successful struggle with the Greek*, and in a* pro¬ 
longed and losing contest with the Seljuqa and Mamluks. Throughout 
these years the relations between the Armenian rulers and the Latin king¬ 
doms of Syria were so close that up to a point the history of Armen o~ Cilicia 
may lie considered merely as an episode in the history of the Crusades, 
This view is strengthened by the event* nf the fourth period (1342-1378), 
during which Cilicia was ruled by the crusading family of the Ludgnan*. 
When the Lusignan dynasty was overthrown by the Mnmlfik* in 1V75, 
the Armenians lost their political existence once mure. In the fifth and 

last period of their medieval history (1375-1473), they suffered the 
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horrors of a Tartar invasion under Tamerlane and finally passed under 
the yoke of the Ottoman Turks. 

I 

When Ardashcs, the last, Areacid vassal-king, was deposed in 438, 
Armenia was governed directly by the Persians, who already partly con¬ 
trolled the country. So strict chronology has yet been fixed for the cen¬ 
turies of nnakchv which ensued (438 885), hut it appears that Persian rule 
% lasted for aboiit two centuries (428-633). Byzantine rule followed, 
spreading eastward from Roman Armenia. and after two generation?, 
(68S-68S) the Arabs replaced the Greeks and hold the Armenians in 
subjection until 862. 

In this long period of foreign rule, the Armenians invariably found 
a change of masters a‘change for the worse. L'he Persians ruled the 
country though a succession of Marapiins, or military commanders of the 
frontiers, who oho had to keep order and to collect revenue. With a strong 
guard under their own command, they did not destroy the old national 
militia nor take ftvav the privileges of the nobility, and at first they 
allowed full liberty to the KathoHkos anil his bishops- As long as the 
Persians governed "with such tolerance, they might fairly hnpe to fuse the 
Armenian nation with their own. But a change of religious policy under 
Yeadegeid. II and Piroz roused the Armenians to defend their faith in a 
series of religious ware lasting until the end of the sixth century , during 
which Vardan with his 1036 companions perished for the Christian faith 
in the terrible battle of A varai'r (454). Bet, whether defeated or victorious, 
the Armenians never exchanged their Christianity for Zoroastrianism. 

On the whale, the Marzpaus ruled Armenians well as they rnuld. In 
spite of the religious persecution and of a dispute about the Council nf 
Clifilcedon between the Armenians and their feJIow-Christians in Georgia, 
the Armenian Church more than held its ground, and ruined churchc* and 
monasteries were restored or rebuilt towards the opening of the seventh 
century. Of the later Marzpans some bore Armenian names. The last 
of theni belonged to the Bagmtuni family which was destined to sustain 
the national existence of Armenia for many generations against untold 
odd* But this gleaui of hope was extinguished by the fall of the Persian 
Empire before the Arabs. For when they conquered Persia, Armenia 
turned to Byzantium, and was ruled for sixty years by officials who 
received the rank of Curupaktcs and were appointed by the Emperor 
(633-693), The Curopalates, it appears, was entrusted w ith the civil 
administration of the country, while the military command was held by 
an Armenian General of the Forces. 

Though the Curopalates, too, seems to have been always Armenian, 
the Je*potie yoke of the Greeks was even harder to bear than the burden 
orreligious wars imposed by the Persians, If the Persians had tried 
to make the Armenians worship the Sat-red Fire, the Greeks were equally 
bent on forcing them to renounce the Eutychiau heresy. As usual, the 
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Armenians refused to yield. The Emperor Constantine nunc himself 
to Armenia in 647, but his visit, did nothin'; to strengthen Byzantine 
authority. The advance of the Arabs, who had begun to invade Armenia, 
ten years earlier under ‘Alxl-sr-Rflljim, paule stable government im¬ 
possible, for, sooner than merge the in selves in the Greek Church, the 
Armenians sought Muslim protection, Hut the Arabs exacted so heavy 
a tribute that Armenia turned again L» the Eastern Empire/ As n result, 
the Armenians suffered equally from Greeks and Arab*. When they >' 
paid tribute to the Arabs, tlje Greeks invaded and devastated their IsitC 
Wheu they turned to the Greeks, the Arabs punished their .success and 
failure alike by invasion and rapine. Finally, at the close of the seventh 
century, the Armenian people submitted absolutely to the Caliphate. 

The Curupidates had fled, the General of the Forces and the Patriarch 
(Eatholikos) Sabah IV were prisoners in Damascus, and some of the 
Armenian princes had }>een tortured and put to death. 

A period of unqualified tyranny followed. The Arabs intended to 
rivet the chains of abject submission upon Armenia, and to extort from 
its helplessness the greatest possible amount of revenue. Ostitarns, or 
governors, foreigners almost without exception, ruled the country for 
Baghdad. These officials commanded an army, and were supposed to 
collect the taxes and Id keep the people submissive. They loaded Armenia 
with heavy imposts, and tried to destroy the princely families bv im¬ 
prisoning and killing their men and confiscating their possessions. Under 
such treatment the Armenians were occasionally cowed but usually 
rebellious. Their national existence, manifest in rebellion, was upheld by 
the princes. First one, then another, revolted against the Muslims, made 
overtures tu the enemies of Baghdad, and aspired to re-found the kingdom 
of Armenia. 

Shortly after the Arab conquest, the Armenians turned once more to 
their old masters, the Greeks. With the help of Lep the Isauriaii, Smbat 
(Sempnd) Bagrat uui defeated the A mbs, and was commissioned to rule 
Armenia by the Emperor. But after a severe struggle the Muslim* re¬ 
gained their dominion, and sent the Arab commander fjiisim to punish 
the Armenians (704). lie carried out his task with oriental ferocity. 

He set lire Lo the church of Nakhijevan, into which he had driven the 
prince* and noble*, and then pillaged Lhe country and sent many of the 
people into captivity. 

These savage reprisals were typical of Arab misrule for the next forty 
years, and after a peaceful interval during which a friendly Ostikan 
MarwSn, entrusted the government of Armenia to Ashot Bagratuni, the 
reign of terror started afresh (758). But, in defiance of extortion and 
cruelty, insurrection followed insurrection. Local revolts, led now by one 
prince, now bv another, broke out. On one occasion Mushegh ManiikoiSnn 
drove the Ostikan out of Dwin, hut the Armenians paid dear for their 
success. The Arabs marched against them 80,000 strong; Mushegh fell 
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in battle, and the other princes fled into strongholds (780). Though in 
78tj* when Hirim or-Rashid was Caliph, the country was f° r the time 
subdued, ftllijuimi between Persian and Armenian princes twice ripened 
into open rebellion in the fipt half of the ninth century. 1 he Arabs 
punched the second nf these unsuccessful rebellions by wholesale pillage 
and by torture, captivity! and death (c, 850). 

As the l\tg period of gloom, faintly starred by calamitous victories, 

% passed into the ninth century, the Arab oppression slowly lightened, 

# i he Abbmd Empire was drawing to its All While the Arabs were 
facing their own troubles, the Armenian nobility were founding princi¬ 
palities, The Mamik onion family, it is true, died out in the middle of 
the ninth century without founding a kingdom. Yet, because they had 
no wide territories, they served Armenia disinterestedly, and though of 
foreign origin could claim many of the national heroes of their adopted 
country: Vasak, Muahegh, and Manuel, three generals of the Christian 
Arsaridac; Vardan, whu died for the faith in the religious wars; \ ahan the 
Wolf and Vahftu Kamsatmtan, who fought the Persian^; Davitl, Grigor, 
and Mushegh, rebelfi against Arab misrule. The Arcmui and the hiwni, 
who had also defended Armenia against the Arabs, founded independent 
states in the tenth century. The A rerun i established their kingdom 
(Vaspurakan) round the rocky citadel of Van, overlooking Lake Van 
(\mi later, two different branches of their family founded the two 
states of the ReshUmi mid the Anisevatsb The Siwm kingdom (Zinnia) 
arose in the latter half of the century (971))„ Many other principalities 
were also formed, each claiming independence, the largest and most 
important of them oil being the kingdom of the Bagrat on i. 

Like the Mamikomans, the Bagratuni seem to have come from abroad. 
According to Moses of Cliorcne. they were brought tu Armenia from 
.Judaea by ILratchca, son of Paroir, in k.c, fiOO. In the Lime of the 
Parthiansp King Yalaraaces gave to Bagarat the hereditary honour of 
placing the crown upon the head of the Armenian king, and for centuries 
afterw ards BugamPs family gave leaders to the Armenians. \ umztirots 
Bagratuni was the last M&rzpan of the Persian domination, and the third 
Curopalates of Armenia under tlie Byzantine Empire. Ashot {Ashed) Ba- 
gratnni seized the government when the Arabs were trying to dislodge the 
Greeks in the middle of the seventh century, and foreshadowed the later 
policy of his family by his friendliness towards the Caliph, to whom he 
paid tribute. He fell in battle, resisting the Greeks sent by Justinian IL 
bin bat Bagratuni, made general of the forces by Justinian, favoured the 
Greeks. Escaping from captivity in Damascus, it was lie who had 
defeated the Arabs with the help of 1 j:o the Isam-iaii* and governed the 
AnUtmians from the fortresses of Ta'ikh. Li the middle of the eighth 
century, another Ashot reverted to the policy of his namesake, and was 
allowed by Mar wan, the friendly Ustikan, to rule Armenia as * Prince of 
Princes.” In consequence he refused to rebel with other Armenian princes 
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when the Arab tyranny was renewed, and for bis loyalty was blinded by 
List compatriots. Of his successors, some fought against the Arabs and 
some sought their friendship; Bagrat not princes took a leading part on 
both sides in the Armen o-Peraian rebellions suppressed by the Arabs in 
the first half of the ninth century. 

1 he Bagrat mu were a Iso weal thy. Unlike the Mam i kunijin s, the v 
owned vast territories, and founded a strung principality in t^e country of 
Ararat. Their wealth, their I finds, and their history Hindis them the roost 
powerful of Armenian families and puiuted (Hit to them a future mure 
memorable than their past. Midway in the ninth century, the power of 
the Bagratuni was inherited by Prince Ashot. The son of Smbat the 
Confessor, lie cefounded the ancient kingdom of Armenia and gave it a 
dynasty of two centuries 1 duration. Under the‘rule of these Bagratuai 
kings Armenia passed through the must national phase of its history. 
It was a conquered province before they rose to power, it became more 
European and less Armenian after their line was extinct Like Ashot 
himself, his descendants tried at tirst to control the whole of Armenia, 
but from 11,28 onwards they were obliged to content themselves with real 
dominion in their hereditary' lands and moral supremacy over the other 
princes, Ihis second and more peaceful period of their rule was the very 
summer of Armenian civilisation, 

Ashot had come into a great inheritance. In addition to the provinces 
of Ararat and Taikh, he owned Gugnrkh and Tiiruberan, large properties 
in higher Armenia, xu well us the towns of Baguran, Mush, Kolb, and 
Kara with all their territory. He could put into the field an army of forty 
thousand men, aud by giving his daughters in marriage to the princes of 
the Arcruni and the Siwni he made friends of two possible rivals. For 
many years his chief desire was to pacify Armenia and to nature the 
wasted districts, and at the same time to earn the favour of the Caliphate. 
In return, the Arabs called him “Prince of Princes" <859) and sent home 
thejr Armenian prisoners. 1 *u years Inter Ashot and his brother muted 
an army, double the size of their own, led into Armenia by Shaliap, 
a Persian who was aiming at independence. Ashot’s politic'loyalty to 
the Arabs finally moved the (jdiph Mu*tamid to make him King of Ar¬ 
menia (8Ho—ij, and at the sune time he likewise received a crown and 
royal gifts fiuin the Byzantine Emperor, Basil the Macedonian. But 
Armenia was not oven yet entirely freed from Amh control. Tribute 
was paid to Baghdad not immediately but through the neighbouring 
Ostikan of Axarbn’ijin, and the coronation of Armenian kings waited 
upon the approval of the Caliphs. 

During his brief reign of five years, Ashot f revived many of the 
customs of the old Arsacid kingdom which had perished four and —Wf 
icntiiMi'S Larlier. 1 he crown, it seems, was handed dowii according to niu 
principle of primogeniture, The kings, though nearly always active sol¬ 
diers themselves,do not appeal- to ha ve held the supreme military command, 
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which they usually entrusted to a “general of the forces,” an ancient 
office once hereditary in the Mamikoniaii family, hut in later time* often 
filled by a brother of the reign ingoing. In Ashot's time, for ins ta n c y, his 
brother Abas wa§ generalist mp, and after Ashots death was succeeded 
by a younger brother of the new king. 

The KathoSikos was* after the king, the mast important person in 
Armenia. Ji\had been the only national representative of the Armenians 
' during the peri^l of anarchy when they had no king, and his office had 
been respected bv the Persians and used by* the Arabs as a medium of 
negotiation with the Armenian princes. Under the Bagnitid kings, the 
Kathulikos nearly always worked with the monarchy, whose representatives 
it w r as his privilege to anoint. He would press coronation upon a reluc¬ 
tant king, would iiiediatfe between kings and their rebellious subjects, 
would lay the king's needs before the Byzantine court, or would be en¬ 
trusted with the keys of the Armenian capital in the king's absence. 
Sometimes in supporting the monarchy he would oppose the people's will, 
especially in a later period, when, lung after the fall of the Bagrat uni 
dynasty. King and Katholikos worked together for religious union with 
Rome against the bitter hostility of their subjects, 

Ashot made good use of every interval of peace by restoring the 
commerce, industry, and agriculture of his country , and by re-populating 
hundreds of towns and villages. For the sake of peace he made alliances 
with most of the neighbouring kings and princes, and after travelling 
through his own estates and through Little Armenia, he went to Con¬ 
stantinople tn see the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, himself reputedly 
an Armenian bv descent. The two monanchs signed a political and com¬ 
mercial treaty, anti Ashot gave the Emperor an Armenian contingent to 
help him against the Bulgarians. 

Ashot died on the journey home, and his body w as carried to Bagaran, 
the old city of idols, and the seat of his new-formed power. But long 
before his death, his country's peace, diligently cherished for a life-time, 
had been broken by the Armenians themselves. One after another* 
various localities, including Yau&nd and Gugurkh, had revolted, and al¬ 
though Ashot had. been able to restore order everywhere, such disturbances 
promised ill for the future. The proud ambition of these Armenian 
princes had breathed a fitful life into a conquered province only to sap 
the vitality of on autonomous kingdom. 

Under Smbat I (80&--0I4) the lesser princes did more mischief than 
under his father Ashot because they made common cause w ith the Aral™ 
of Ajwirlja’Tjfm, who hated Armenia, Fur mure than twenty years Smbat 
held his kingdom against the persistent attacks, now separate, now con¬ 
nected of the Ostikans uf Azarbaljin and uf the Armenian princes, and 
fur nfore than a generation he and his sun looked perforce to the Greeks 
as their only source of external help. 

As soon as Smbat had defeated his uncle Abas, who had tried to sake 
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the throne in the first year ofhi§ reign, he turned to face A ndiTn, Ostikun of 
Azerbaijan. Afshln protested against the renewal of the Greco-Armcman 
alliance and twice in vaded Armenia, On the first occasion Snibftt not only 
forced the Arabs to retire by a display of feU strength* hut made run quests 
at their expense. He seised Dwi]i* the capital of the Arab emirs* arid sent 
the Mosulinan chiefs captive to the Emperor Leo (894).. A year later 
Dwin was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake. TJte second time 
the Anita invaded Armenia, Suitat, though taken by stfiprke* eat their 
army to pieots at the footiof Blount Aragats (or A logoi), Afehln then 
provoked rebellion among the Armenian princes, but without seriously 
weakening Suihat. At last, through Armenian treachery, 9mtat was de¬ 
feated by Ahmad* Ostikan of Mesopotamia, who had invaded the province 
of Tjirom Afshln took advantage of this reverse to invade Armenia for 
the third time. Sinhat retired to Taikh, hot Kars, the refuge of tile 
queen, capitulated In Afitun, who took Smbftt & son as hostage and his 
daughter as w ife. Not long after* Afehin died, and the hostages were given 
hack (901), Sinhat took this opportunity to obtain from the Caliph both 
exemption from the authority of the Q&tikan of Azarija'Tjan and also per¬ 
mission to pay the annual tribute direct to Baghdad (902). 

Afshin s fend with Armenia was renewed by hk brother V usuf. Urg¬ 
ing that the separation of Armenia and A/jirbaljan gave dangerous 
liberty to the Armenians, he invaded the country, Smbat's tloops fright¬ 
ened him into retreat tafore he had struck a blow, but he soon obtained 
help from some Armenian princes who were restive under heavy taxation. 
Constrained to retire into the "Blue Fortress’* with a handful of men, 
Sinhat assaulted the Muslim and Christian besiegers with great success, 
rind after withstanding u year's siege lie capitulated only on receiving ri 
promise that the Jives of the garrison should lx* spared (SI 3). Yusuf 
broke his promise. He tortured Sinhat for a year, and finally put hint to 
death (911), The Armenian princes retired into fortresses, and Armenia 
fell once more under the Arab yoke. For several yearn Yusuf sent fresh 
troop into Armenia and organised the devastation of the country from 
his headquarters at Dwin, No crops were sown, and a terrible famine 
resulted. It is reported that parent* even sold their children to escape 
death and that some ate human flesh (918). 

Hut the triumph of Yusuf was short. In the first year of the Arab 
occupation, Sin bats son, Ashot IT, surnamed Erkath, the Iron, Imd 
already avenged his father's death by routing the invaders and recon¬ 
quering the fortresses they held. In 915 the Armenian princes had issued 
from their atronghokk to declare him king. Severn! veara later he visited 
Byzantium, where the Katholikos had Interested the court in the troubles 
of Armenia* and relumed home with a force of Greek soldier** His 
reign was one of incessant struggle against the Araks and the Ariil^mun 
princes (915-928). 

To thwart the new-born power of Armenia* Yusuf crowned a rival 
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king and provoked n fierce civil woTj which was finally ended through the 
mediation of John, the Kktholikos. Many other internal revolts followed;, 
but Ashot suppressed them nit, unci \ usuf turned aside to attack the 
peaceful k ingdoni of Vcm. II ere* too, he was udsu coeasful, but lie *tp poiii ted 
a new' (h 1 1 kan of ArmoniLL The purpose of this new (Mikitn amd of his suc¬ 
cessor B£flhirjva» to capture the Armenian king and the Katholikos. But 
Ashot rttimAtu the island of Sevan, and built ten large huts. When 
m He:4iir marvhed against him with a strong army, he manned each Iwjnt 
with seven skilledarchers and sent themagainsktheeueinv. Every Armenia n 
arrow found its mark, the Ami is took to Bight, and were pursued with 
is laughter m far as Qwin by Prince Georg Mar/petum, Ashot's faithful 
supporter. After Lins epic resistance* Ashot left Sevan in triumph, and. 
took the title “King of the Kings of Armenia*" in token of bis superiority 
to the other Arm enian princes. He died in 928. 

Two reigns of perpetual warfare were followed by nearly a century of 
comparative peace (928—I0SQ). Ashot’s successors were content with more 
modest aims. At home they confined their real rule to their own patri¬ 
mony and exercised only a moral sway over the other Armenian States. 
Abroad they sought the favour of the Arabs, rather than that of the 
Greeks, In this wav alone was it possible to secure a measure of pence. 

Ashot II was succeeded by his brother Abas (928-951}, who concluded 
a treaty with the Arabs of Dwin and exchanged Arab for Armenian 
prisoners* He restored towns and villages and built churches. But when 
he built trie cathedral of Kars, he brought not peace but a sword to his 
countrymen. Her, King of the Ab&sgiaus (Abkhas), wanted the cathedral 
to be consecrated according to Greek rites. On the bonks of the Kiir, 
Abas defeated him twice to cure him of error, and then blinded him for 
having looked on the building with impious eyes* 

Ashot III (952-977) adopted a conciliatory polity. When his rebel¬ 
lious brother Mushel founded a kingdom in Varumd with Kars for its 
capital (968 h Ashot entered into friendly relations w ith him* He earned 
the good will of Baghdad by defeating a rebel who hud thrown Amrbaljfin 
mid Mesopotamia into confusion. Side by side with a prince of the 
Arcmni family he faced the Emperor John Trimisceg, who came eastward 
to fight the Arabs and who seemed to threaten Armenia by pitching 
his camp in J jircm. Bullied by the bold front of Ashot's army, eighty 
thousand strong, the Emperor demanded and received an Armenian con- 
tingent T 2 iud then marched away from the frontier. 

By such circumspect action, Ashot HI gave peace to Armenia. He re¬ 
organised the army and could put into the field a host of ninety thousand 
men. Surpassing his predecessors in the building of pious foundations, he 
bestowed great revenues on convents* churches, hospitals, and almshouses. 
He made Ana his capital and laid the foundations of its greattless r He 
was known as OloruiaiLe, the Pitiful, for he never &at down to meals with- 
out poor and impotent men about him. 
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Ashot 1 * son Smhat II (977-990) was ft lover of peace and a great 
builder like his father. Hut he was forced into war with his rebellious 
uncle Mushel* King of Vanand*nud tiefure his death he angered the Church 
by marrying his niece. * 

Under his brother and successor* Gagik I (990-10^0), the Armenian* 
enjoyed for a whole generation the strange experience of unbroken pros¬ 
perity. Gagik was strong enough to prevent foreigner* fom attacking 
him, and to gain the friendship of the other Armenim prince*. Free 
from war, he used all his tine and energy to increase liie moral and ma¬ 
terial welfare of his people. He enriched the pious foundations that dated 
from the time of his brother and father, and appropriated great revenues 
to churches and ecclesiastics, taking part himself in religious ceremonies. 
Tn his reign the rivillsatioo of Armenia reached its height. Flourishing 
in the unaccustomed air of pence, convents and schools were centre* of 
light and learning; commercial towns such as A nip Bitlis, Arizen, and 
Nakhijevan, became wealthy marts for the merchandise of Persia, Arabia, 
and the Indies, Agriculture shared in the general prosperity. Goldsmiths* 
much influenced by Persian models, were hard at work* and copperemiths 
marie the plentiful copper of the country into object* of every description, 
Enamelling flourished in neighbouring Georgia, but no Armenian enamel 
survives to tell whether the art was practiced in Armenia itself. 

Armenian culture was pre-eminently ecclesiastical. Ib literature did 
include chronicles and secular poems, hut was overwhelmingly religious 
os a whole. Armenian manuscripts, famous alike for their antiquity * 
their beauty, and. their importance in the history of writing, are nearly 
all ecclesiastical. Most interesting of all in many w&yi (especially far the 
comparison of Lexis and variant readings) are the numerous copies of the 
Gospels. The Moscow manuscript (SdT) is the earliest Armenian manu¬ 
script actually dated, and two very beautiful Gospels of a later date are 
those of Queen Melke and of TrebiEond. A collection of theological and 
other texts executed between 971 and 9S1 is fheir earliest manuscript 
written on paper* Other important writing* were dogmatic works, com¬ 
mentaries, and fhurakarui or sacred songs composed in honour of church 
festivals. Armenian art, again* wa* uiaitdy ecclesiastical* and survives, on 
the one hand in the illuminations and miniatures which adorn the sacred 
texts, rind, on the other, in the ruined churches and convents which still 
cover the face of the country* Architecture was military as well as eccle¬ 
siastical* but it is hard not to believe that the people of Ani were prouder 
of their galaxy of churches than they were of their fortress, their wall- 1 ** 
and their towers. 

In the tenth century, especially after a branch of the Bngmtmii bad 
founded an independent State in Van&nd (90S), the intellectual firms of 
Armenia seems to have been Kara* with its crowd of young Armenian 
students who came there to study philosophy, belks-kUrt ^and theology. 
But the true centre and most splendid proof of Armenian civilisation wax 
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Alii* city of forty keys and a thousand and one churches* In the eighth 
century no mure than ft village, it slowly grew larger and more populous. 
Ashot I and Ashot ILL were crowned at Ani, and there Ashot III established 
the throne of the Ikgmtuni dyiyuty. He defended the city with a fortress* 
and his queen enriched it with two fine convents* but the most splendid 
buildings ween added by S ml wit II* who also fortified Ani on the north 
with a do Lib! e\Jino of Hall? and towels and a great ditch of stone. The 
m citadel was defended on the east and south by the river Akhurian* and 
on the west by the Valley of Flo wen*. Among 4ise magnificent palaces and 
temple^ richly adorned with mosaics and inscriptions* stood the cathedral, 
masterpiece of the famous architect Trdat (Tiridates), built on Persian 
and Byzantine lines. 

This mixture of architectural styles is typical of the national art of 
Armenia, which betrays a subtle mingling of Persian, Arab,and Byzantine 
influences. The churches of Sevan* of Digor, of Keghnrd near Erivan, 
even the Armenian church of Parc? in the Rue Jeau-Goujon\ still 
symbolise the desperate battle the Armenians had to fight against the 
foreigner, and still suggest that the only way of maintaining the unequal 
struggle was to turn the encroaching elements to the service of the 
Armenian Church, dearest and most inviolable stronghold of Armenian 
nationality. 

Under Gagik I that nationality seemed safe. His reign proved 
Armenias capacity for quick recovery, and promised the country a fair 
future if peace could he kept. But the universal grief at Gagik's death 
was unconscious mourning for the end of prosperity. It presaged the slow 
declension of Armenia from national pride to servitude, and the gradual 
passing of the royal house from kingly power to exile and extinction. 

Two generations of misfortune (101*0-1079) opened with civil war, 
Gagik had left two sons. His successor John-£mhat (1 USD-1040), timid 
and effeminate, was attacked and defeated by Im younger and more 
militant brother Ashot* who was helped by Senekherim Arcruni, King of 
Vospiiraknn (Van). Peace was concluded through the mediation of the 
Katholikoa Petrus Getadartz and Giorgi T Kmg of the Georgians* but only 
by a division of territory. John-bmbat kept Ani and its dependencies* 
while Ashot took the part of the kingdom next to Pema and Georgia 
(Iberia). On the dcuth of either brother the country was to be re-united 
under the survivor. 

But Ashot was discontented. He roused the King of Georgia to 
attack and imprison John-Sm bat, who escaped only by yielding three 
fortress to Gioigt, Still unsatisfied, Ashot feigned inoita] illness and 
tugged his brother to pay him a last visit. Once by Ashots bedside, 
John-jpibat saw the trap and begged for his life. Ashot, deceitful to 
the end, freed him merely to hand him over to Prince Apirnt, who 
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promised to till him at a secret spot. But* visited by sudden remorse, 
Apirat restored the king to Ani and Ids throne, and Red himself to 
AbuTAswfir, governor of l)w in, to escifpe the wrath of Ashot* 

While Ashnt schemed against his blather, Armenia wjih threatened 
on both sides by different enemies, one old, the other new. The new 
assailants were the Sdjuq Turks, led against Vaspnraloin id the opening 
of .John-Snibat's reign by Tughril Beg, whose precurs/r Hasan hud 
already wasted Mesopotamia. When they had overcouw the resistance 
of Yospurakun* they advanced into John-Sinltrit's territory. At the 
beginning of his reign Jolm-Sinbat had bail an army of 00,000, but tin- 
Armenian generalissimo, Vasak Puidavimh had to meet the Turks with 
a bin? five hundred men. Climbing Mount Serkevil to rest, he died 
there, whether by his own hand, or by treason, or by a rock fading from 
the mountain while he prayed, is unknown. Meanwhile, Tughnl Beg 
left Armenia for the time and conquered the whole of Persia. 

On the west, Armenia was threatened mice again by the Byzantine 
Empire. The Turkish advance, instead of inducing the Greek* to help 
Armenia, revived in them their old ambition of conquest, with fatal 
results not urdy to the A mien mils but to themselves. During the reign 
of John-Smbat this ambition was twice fed by Armenian policy. 
Conquered and then left by Tughril Beg, Senckherim of Vospurakan 
gave up his kingdom to Basil II (106!1) in exchange for the town of 
^chasten (STwas) rather than wait to offer a second vain resistance to the 
Turks on their inevitable return 1 . Two years later Basil entered Georgia 
to repress a revolt in which .Fobn-Smbat hud been secretly implicated. 
In fear of the pinperor's wrath John-Smbnt violated the treaty he had 
made with his brother, and through the agency of the Kntholikuti Petros 
GebidartK he gave in writing a promise that after his own death Basil 
should inherit Ani. Basil was well pleased. But. some years later his 
successor Constantine VIII sunnuuued to his deaf h-I km I an Armenian 
priest named Kirakoa, and handed him the inequitable document, saying: 
4i Beur this letter to thy king and tell him from me that like other 
mortals I find myself on the threshold of Eternity, and I would not 
extort the possession of another. Let him take I wick his kingdom and 
give it to his sons.* The mischief might have ended here hut for the 
treachery of the priest, who kept the letter in his. own possession and 
final!v sold it for a large sum to Michael IV (1034). Much as h h dis¬ 
honesty cost the Emperor, it was to cost Armenia more. 

As soon ns John-Smhat was dead, Michael sent an embassy to claim 
Ani and its dependencies. Hte chance of success was good, Ijtecause Aid 
was divided by two factions, One, led by the generalissimo Yahram 
Pahlavuni, wished to crown Gagik, the fourteen-)'ear-old iicpbu# and 
heir of John-Bmhat; the other intended to give the crown to Vest Sarkis 

1 Sec Glacier, F,, l&tppQrt mtr um saentifiqut: tn Armenia rt en 
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Siivni* the regent, or failing Jiim to the Emperor Michael For Ihc 
moment, party difference* were sunk in unanimous denial of By ran tine 
claims, but Vest Sarkis destroyed this short-lived amity by seizing the 
State treasure and several strqpgholds. Vahmnvs party won a fairer re¬ 
nown by defeating the Greets, who were sent by the Emperor to take by 
force what kh embassy had failed to win by peHuasim, One after 
another thrce\Greek armies invaded Armenia; each spread desolation far 
m and wide wittWl conquering AnL Michael then sent a fourth army 
to besiege Ani while the King of the Albanians (Aiming invaded the 
north-east province of Armenia on behalf of the Greeks Vahmin brake 
up the invading army by a bold attack. The Greeks, terrified by the fury 
of the Armenians lied m disorder* leaving twenty thousand dead and 
wounded beneath the walls of the town. This victory enabled Vahram to 
crown Gagik II {1048—1046), With a mere handful of men the bov- 
king recovered the State treasure and the citadel of Ani from Vest 
Sarkis* whom he cast into prison. Unhindered for the moment by Greek 
interference or Armenian treachery* Gagik drove out the Turks and 
began to restore order in the country. But unfortunately for himself and 
for his people, he was generous enough to forgive Vest Sarkis and to 
raise him to hoi]our. Posing as the king* friend* thisi traitor worked to 
alienate the Armenian prince* from Gagik amd to encourage the hostile 
intention of Constantine Monomachus* successor to Michael V. 

Constantine copied the Armenian policy of Michael Failing to secure 
Ani by negotiation, he sent an army to seize it Gagik defeated the 
Greeks and forced them to retire. Like Michael* Constantine then sent 
a larger army, and at the same time urged AbuT-Aewar, governor of Du in, 
to harass the Armenians on the east But Gagik disarmed AbuT-Aswar 
hv gift*, and after n short battle put to flight the confident Greeks. 

Still Constantine would not give up bojie. Where peine and war had 
failed, trickery might succeed. Inspired by Vest Sarkis, he asked Gagik 
to come to Constantinople to sign a treaty of perpetual peace, swearing 
on the crew and the gospel* in the presence of Gagik 1 * delegate that he 
would lie true to his word. Unwilling to go liimself, and discouraged by 
the Vnhraniiajis, the king ultimately yielded to the evil counsel of Vest 
Sarkis and passed nut of Armenia to lib ruin. Before he had spent many 
days in Constant! tiople, the Emperor demanded Ani of him, and, when 
he refused it, imprisoned him on an island ill the Bosphorus. 

When the Armenians heard of this disaster, there was much division 
among them. Some wanted to deliver Ani to David Anholin of Albania* 
others to Bagarut, King of Georgia and AhasgLa, but the Katholikos 
Fetros* to whom Gagik had entrusted the keys, informed the Emperor 
that Ani should be his for a consideration. Once assured of u good price 
for his shameful merchandise, Petros sent the forty keys of the bartered 
citv to Constantine, 

Gagik rebelled against the accomplished fact, but finally abdicated 
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lii’ throne, receiving in exchange the town of Bkzuu in Cappadocia* Here 
he married ttie daughter of David, King of Sebasiea, and led thfi wandering 
life of an exile* After many years, h* learnt one day that the Metro¬ 
politan, Mark of Cafc>areri T had named big dog Armen in mockery nf the 
Armenians, tragsk could not stomach the insult, steep it os he must m 
the bitterness of exile, in hatred of a rival Church, in contempt for 
a people he had never encountered bot iv* conqueror smtil^hev overcame 
him by guile. To avenge the honour of his country^iume, he caused 
the dog and the ecclesiastic to be tied up together in a sack, and had 
the animal beaten until it bit it* master to death. For this crime against 
their metropolitan, three Greek brothers seized Gagik by treachery and 
hanged him in the cattle of Cyzistm (107ft). lie li ft two stilus anil 
a grandson, but they did not long survive him. When the hist of them 
had died in prison, the Ragratuni line mils extinct. 

During the exile of their king, the Armenians fell a prey to Greek 
aud Turk. At first, not knowing of his abdication, they resisted the 
Greeks and dispersed the army sent under the command of the eunuch 
Panned in us Lu take possession of Ani. But on hearing that Gagik was 
never again to enter the country, the Armenians Inst all heart, nnd 
allowed Paracamus to possess the city. Once musters of Armenia, the 
Greeks committed atrocious cruelties. They exiled nr poisoned the 
princes, replaced Armenian troops by Greek garrisons, and worked for 
the utter destruction of the country. 

But they had reckoned without the Turk, learning of Armenia's 
weakness, Tughril Beg returned, and spread ruin and desolation far and 
wide for several years. He sacked the fortified town of Smbfllftberd and 
tortured Lhe inhabitants. The rich commercial town of Ardien shared 
the same fate {1049). The Greeks at lust determined to make an end of 
Ins savagery. Together with Li pari d, King of Georgia, their general 
Comnenas offered battle to the Turks near Barber. But owing to dis- 
agreement among the Christians, the Turks were victorious and carried 
the King of Georgia into captivity. With no one now to oppose him, 
lughril overran most of Armenia except Ani. Vanand resisted in vain, 
but their failure in the siege of Mnnzikerl forced the Turks to retire, 
Tughril fell back, only to wreak bis vengeance upon Aidske. His death, 
like that of the Arab Alabin long before, brought so relief to Armenia, 
for like Afshin, he left a brother. Alp Arslan, to complete his work of 
destruction. Alp Arslan besieged Ani unsuccessfully for a time, but 
finally overcame its resistance and sacked the city with unimaginable 
fury. The river Akhuriun ran rod with blood; palaces and temples were 
set on fire and covered thousands of coi-pses with their ruins (1064). The 
Turks then invited Vauand to submit. Gagik, the king, feigned friend¬ 
ship and made an ullinnce with Alp Arslnn, Bui like Stuck lie rim c^ Van 
before him, he gave his kingdom to the Eastern Empire in exchange for 
a stronghold farther west In 1065 he transported his family Lu the 
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castle of Dzmndav in Little Armenia. The Greeks however, could not 
stave Vaimml from the Turks, who pushed their conquests as far as Little 
Armenia* Kars, Karin, Bayber, ^chasten, and Caesarea had submitted to 
Alp Arslan j when the Emperor Roman us Diogenes opposed him at 
Mnmrikert in 107T 'The Greeks were defeated, and the Turks led the 
Emperor intp captivity. 

By the dod of the eleventh century not a vestige remained of 

Byzantine doimnion over Armenia The Greeks saw too lute the fatal 
’ 

consequences of their selfish hostility towards a country which on south 
anil east might have served them as a rampart against their most 
dangerous foe. 

The national history of Greater Armenia ended with the Turkish 
conquest and with the extinction of the Bagratuni line* Little by little, 
numbers of Armenians withdrew Into the Tauru> mountain* and the 
plateau below, but though their country rose again from ruin, it way 
only a* a small principality in Cilicia, The fruits of Armenian civilisation — 
the architectural splendour of Ani, the military strength of \ an, the 
intellectual life of Kars* the commercial pride of Bitlis and Ancbcn—were 
no mure. 

Greater Armenia had been eastern rather than western, coming into 
contact with race after race from the cast; with Byzantium alone, half 
eastern itself, on the west. But the civilisation of A rote no-Cilicia was 
western rather than eastern: its political interests were divided between 
Europe and Asia, and its history was overshadowed by that of the 
Crusades. To the Crusades the change was preeminently due. Crusading 
leadens stood in every kind nf relationship to the new Armenian kingdom. 
They befriended and fought it by turns. They used its roads, borrowed 
its troops* received it* embassies, fought its enemies, and established 
feudal governments near it. For a time their influence made it ji Luro- 
pean Htnte, built on feudal linos, seeking agreement with the Church of 
Rome, and sending envoys to the principal courts of Christendom. 

But the Armenian Church, which had been the inspiration and main- 
stay of the old civilisation, and the family ambitions, which Imtl helped 
to destroy it, lived un to prove the continuity of the little State of 
Armenn-CiliciJi with the old Bagratid kingdom. Nationalist feeling, 
.stirred to life by Fear of religious compromise and by the growth of I^atin 
influence at court, was to provoke a crisis more than once in centuries 
to come. 

Among the Armenian migrants to the Taurus mountains* during the 
in vacuus that followed the abdication of Gagik 11. was Prince Ruben 
(Rupen}+ He had seen the assassiElation of Gagik to whom he was related* 
and he determined to avenge his kinsman's death nn the Greeks. 
Collecting a band of companions, whose numbers increased from day to 
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day, he took op hia stand in the village of Gonifuozol near the fortress 
nf Rftrdsrlierd, drove the Greeks out of the Taurus region* and established 
his tlnmi nion there. The uth or Armen inn prin c<?* recognised his supremacy 
nnd helped him to strengthen his power, tj tough mm tv years were to jiuss 
before the Greeks were driven out of nil the Cilidan towns and strongholds 
which they occupied. 

Cilicia was divided into two well-marked districts: the main, rich and 
fertile but dillicult to defend* and the mountains, cavn^il with forests 
and full of defiles. The wealth of the country was in it* towns: Adana* 
Mamistra* and Afiazurlma, for long the chief centres of hostility between 
Greeks and Armenians; Ayas with ita maritime trade; Tarsus and 
each in turn the capital of the new Armenian State; Gem imi icea or ar^ash, 
imd dura or Zeithun. Tlie mountainous region* difficult of approach* 
and sprinkled with Syrian, Greek, and Armenian monasteries, easily con¬ 
verted into stronghold^ was the surest defence of the province* though 
in addition the countryside was protected by strong fortresses such as 
Vahka, Ilardsrbcrd* Kapan, and Lamhron. 

When Ruben died, after fifteen years of wise rule (1080-1095), he was 
able to hand on the lordship of Cilicia to his son Constantine (1095-1100}, 
who first brought A nnenu-Cilicia into close contact with Europe. Con¬ 
stantine continued lira father's work by capturing Vahka and other for¬ 
tresses from the Greeks and thus increasing his patrimony. Ihit he broke 
new ground by making an alliance with the Crusaders* who in return for 
his services in pointing out roads and in furnishing supplies, especially 
during the siege of Antioch* gave him the: title of Maraness, 

If the principality thus founded in hostile territory owed it* existence 
to the energy' of an Armenian prince, it owed its survival largelv to ex¬ 
ternal causes. In the first place, the Turks were divided. After 1092, 
when the Beljuij monarchy >pht into rival powers, Persia alone was 
governed by the direct Seljuq line; other sultans of Seljuq blood ruled 
ports of Syria and Asia Minor, Although the Sultans of Iconium or 
Rum wen? to 1*? a perpetual danger to Cilicia from the beginning uf 
the twelfth century onwards, the division of the Turks at the close of the 
eleventh century broke for a time the force of their original advance* and 
gave the first Ruhcmans a chance to recreate the Armenian State. In 
the second place, the Crusades began. The Latin States founded in the East 
during the | ; iTstCrusade checked the Turks, and also prevented the Greeks, 
occupied tis they were with internal and external difficulties, from making 
a permanent reconquert of Cilicia. The Latins did not aim at protecting 
the Armenians, w ith whom indeed they often quarrelled. lint as n close 
neighbour to a number of small slates, nominally friendly but really 
inimical to Byzantium, Armenia wax no longer isolated. Instead oMjeing 
a lonely upstart principality, it became one of many recognised kingdoms, 
all hostile to the Greek recovery of the Levant, all entitled to the moral sane 
lion and expecting the armed support of the mightiest kings of Europe. 
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Fur about twenty-five years after Conrtantine'a death, his two sons, 
Thuras I (11410-1123) and Leu I (1138-1 lSSjy ruled the Armenians with 
great success. As an able a/1 ministnitor Thorns organised the country, 
nrnl would have given his tiop to building churches and palaces if his 
enemies had left him in peace. But he had to fight both Greeks and 
Turks. He took Anazarbns from the Greeks and repulsed an invasion of 
Seljncjs and iVirkonmns. In lies reign the death of Gagik II was at last 
m avenged: Amratiiaxi troops seized the cattle of Cyrntra and put to death 
the three Greek brothers who had hanged the exiled king. Leo I f who 
miceecded Thoros, had not the administrative gifts of his pm^eccssops, 
but like them he was a brave soldier. He mptomd Maiuistra and Tarsus, 
the chief towns still in Greek hands, and was for a time unquestioned 
master of all Cilicia, 

But the Greeks were not permanently ousted from Cilicia until 1163+ 
Leo's dominion was short-lived! owing to the failure of hi* diplomacy. 
He w ove his political designs round the Christian principality of Antioch. 
At first he joined with Hoger of Antioch against the Turks; then, quar¬ 
relling with Huger Jie joined theTurks against Antioch(l130}* In revenge* 
Roger's successor Buliemoud II allied with Baldwin, Count of Miiriash, 
seized Leo by a trick (1131), and as the price of freedom extorted from 
him the towns of Main Lira and Adana, a sum of 60*000 piastres, and 
one of his sons its hostage. Leo paid the price demanded, but afterwards 
re took by force what be had been compelled to yield to treachery. 

Meanwhile Antioch attracted the envious eye of the Emperor John 
Con menus. First, lie tried to gain it for the Empire by a marriage project. 
Failing in this, he fought fur it. This time Leo joined with Antioch 
against the Greeks, but again he suffered fur his choice. While he was 
encamped before Seleucia at the head of Latin and Armenian troops, the 
Emperor invaded Cilicia, took Tarsus, Matnistra* and Adana, and had 
already begun to attack Anazarbos when L^o hurried buck to relieve the 
city. The Emperor despaired of capturing it until his son Loju advised 
him to cover his engines of war with clay to prevent them from being 
broken. This device succeeded. Leo retired to the castle of Vahka, and 
in spite of help from Antioch was forced to surrender (1135). Antioch 
recognised the Eniperoris supremacy t and Leo was put into chains and 
sent to a Byzantine prison n w here he died six yeans later (1141). Two of 
hk sons were imprisoned with him. The elder was tortured and pot to 
death, but Thoros, the younger, survived to deliver his country* 

Before deliverance came, the Armenians w ere tormented for nine long 
years by their old enemies, the Greeks and the Turks, Leo's misfortune 
gave Cilicia to the Greeks, who pillaged and destroyed strongholds and 
town^t invents and churches. The Turks and even the Litius joined in 
demolishing the laborious work of the first Rubeninns. But when the 
Turkish Emir Ahmad Malik had seized Yuhka and Kapan* the Emperor 
returned to Cilicia, bringing with him Thoms, son of Leo I. In this 
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campaign, however, the Emperor wa§ killed while hunting* mid the Greek 
army retreated, while Thoros. managed to escape and disclosed hk identity 
to an Armenian priest. * 

Thorns II (1145-118$) had to reconquer his kingdom from Lhe Greeks 
before he could rule it P At the head of ten thousand Armenians and with 
the help of his brothers, Stephane (Sdephaui) and Mleh, who had been at 
tiie court of Nilr-ud-Dln, Sultan of Aleppo, he recaptured^ the fortresses 
of Vahka, Si manat k s and Arindz. One by one all the grfat cities of the 
plain opened their gates. Manuel Conmenus hastened to bring hh Hun¬ 
garian war to a close and to Bend his cousin the Caesar Android ru* to 
oppose Thoms* who retired to Mtunistra on the approach of the Greek 
army* The town was without ammunition, and Thorn* undertook to re¬ 
cognise the supremacy of the Greeks If they would inspect his paternal 
rights. Aiidronieufl refused, and threatened to bind Thoros with his 
father's fetters. But ou a dark, rainy night Thoros breached the walls 
of the to™ and surprised the enemy at their revels. Andronicus escaped 
with a handful of men, but Thoros pursued him as far as Antioch, and 
then returned to Mamistra, lie heldtu ransom the Greek noble* he had 
captured, and divided the money among his soldiers, telling the wonder¬ 
ing Greeks that he did so in order that his men might nnc*day recapture 
them. Among the prisoners was Osh in T Lord of l^mibrou, father of the 
famous Nerses LnjiihmnnteL Oshia paid twenty thousand piece- 1 ! of gold 
as half hi* ransom, and for the second half left his sou Heihutu (Hayton) 
as hostage, Thoros had later so great an affection for llethum that he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and regarding the payment of fl ahtn. 1i 
debt as Lhe girL dowry he went them both to I-nmbron, hoping thus to 
win the friendship of Osh in and his family. Thin hope wa* not fulfilled, 
for Ijunbron, with its leanings to wank BjMtiuni } was destined l.u give 
much trouble to future rulers of Armenia. 

ManucPs next step was to induce other rulers to attack Thorns. First 
he bribed Mas'ud T t Sultan of Iconuitn, to oppose him* The Sultan twice 
invaded Cilicia, only to he repulsed, once by the sight of Thorns* p re para- 
tions^ once by plague (1154). The Emperor then turned to the Latins, 
and excited Reginald of ChatUlou, regent of Antioch, to tight against 
Armenia, Thoros and Reginald fought a bloody but doubtful bit tie at 
Alcxnndretta, but Reginald, not receiving the Emperor's promised help, 
made peace with Thoros and marched against the Greeks, He made a 
naval attack un Cyprus and inflicted great injury on its defenceless 
people. This diversion enabled Thorns to consolidate his power and even 
to extend it in the mountainous districts of Phrygia and Isauria. 

Manuel was greatly dissatisfied with tlie unexpected result. He sent 
sgairrafc Thoros another army* which failed like the first, and thcn^yinic 
to Cilicia in person. Warned in time by a Latin monk, Thoros put hia 
family and his treasure in the stronghold of Tajki-Gar (Rock of Tajik), 
and hid himself in the mountains while the Emperor deprived him of his 
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hardly-won cities. When pence was finally made through the mediation 
of BaldwiTi 111* Iving of Jeruoakm, Thoros was restored to power under 
the title of Fanse&artoa and Manuel kept the two towns of Anazarbus and 
Mumistra (1159), t 

But the barbarity of the Greeks provoked fresh hostilities which re¬ 
sulted in their expulsion from the country. While Thoms helped the 
crusaders Agdpt the Sultan of Aleppo, his brother Stephane (Sdeptuiifi) 
re-took the which the Sultan of Ivoniuiu had captained from the 

Christiana Jealous of Stephanas aucce^s, the Emperor's lieutenant, An- 
dronicus Euphorbenm^ invited him ton feast and cast him into a cauldron 
of boiling water (1163). Once more a powerful Greek army nas .sent to 
Cilicia, but Thoros determined to avenge his brother’s death, and, by de¬ 
feating the in vaders in a great battle near Tarsus, brought lo a successful 
dose his life-long struggle against Byzantium. Greek domination in 
Cilicia was at an end. 

Th tiros died regretted by all * leaving a child * Ruben II, to succeed him, 
and a brother to undo his work, This brother, Mleh, hruri been a Templar 
and a Catholic, and then became a leader of Turkoman nomads. He 
spjieiid destruction wherever he went. The young king took refuge with 
the Katholikos at Huinkla, where he soon died, Mleh openlv joined the 
Multan Nur-ad-Dm, invaded Cilicia, and did great harm to the Armenians. 
But he made himself so unpopular by his cruelty that his own soldier* 
killed him (1175). 

After his death the Armenians tilled his place by his nephew 
Rulien III (1175-1185), the eldest sou of the Stephane who had been cast 
into boiling water by the Greeks. Of peaceful disposition, Ruben none 
the less freed his country from external attack; but from his Armenian 
enemies he was only saved by his brother Iakj, 

Although the Greeks had been driven out of Cilicia, .some nf the 
Armenian principalitiea, Tjtmbron among them, .still looked upon the 
Emperor as their suzerain* Hethum of Lambron wa* related to the Ru- 
heniauR by marriage, but he preferred Byzantine to Armenian .supremac y, 
and asked Bohemond III of Antioch to help him eigainst Ruben III. Bohe- 
inund seised Ruben by treachery, imprisoned him at Antioch, and marched 
against the Armenians, hoping to conquer Cilicia, not for Hethum or 
the Emperor, hut for himself. Leo, however, repulsed him, and forced 
him and Hot hum to make peace with Ruben. On his release, Ruben de¬ 
voted himself to the welfare of his people, who loved him for his liberality 
and wise administration. He built towns and convents, and finally retired 
into a monastery* 

Ruben's successor was his brother Leo II (1 185-1.319), sumomed the 
Giea^ or the Magnificent, already known as his country's defender, aud 
destined to rai.se the lordship or barony of Armeno-Cilicia to the status 

1 In another view tlim atrocity h attributed to Andruuieus tumuenos. Svu 
irtfrA, Chapter sir, p. 070. 
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of u kingdom. Hi* long reign of thirty-four vears fully justified Ids change 
uf vie, fur he gave his country a stability and prosperity that wore un¬ 
paralleled in its n minis. 1 

His first work was to free the Armeni^nis from Muslim pressure, He 
conquered Rustam, Sultan of leonium* who suddenly invaded Cilicia ami 
two years after his accession lie drove back the united forces of the Sultans 
of Aleppo and Damascus (11S7) T When he ni once Intfe at pence he 
built fortresses on the frontlets and filled them with wtLLtrfLincd garrisons. 
With Cilicia he incorporated Isauria, which had been seized by the Sdjuqs. 
uf Eiim. 

In diplomacy, his sovereign purpose waa to obtain the help of Western 
Europe against the Greeks and Muslims, He sought the friendship nf the 
European princes, by means of maiTitige-al liunces. Ills nim Aliza wus 
married tu Raymond, son of Bohemond of Antioch; and he himself 
married Isabella of Austria* Later, be repudiated Isabella and married 
Sibylla, daughter uf Amnury of Ensign tin, King of Cyprus* Long before 
his second marriage he had made a friend of Frederick Biurbfurosa, who 
at the outset of his ill-starred Crusade asked for Leers help in return for 
the promise of a croqi, Leo quickly sent abundant provisions and am¬ 
munition to the Crusaders, and when the imperial army entered Isauriji he 
himself want with the Katbolikos to greet the Emperor: They never met* 
for Barbomssa had been drowned on the way, bathing in the Cali- 
cadnuft. 

After some years, Fredericks son Henry VI and Pope Celestine III 
sent the promised crown to Leo, and, at the feast uf the Epiphany in 119ft, 
he was consecrated in the cathedral of Bis 1 by the Katbolikos Grigor Yll 
A pi nit in the presence of the Archbishop of Mayenct, Conrad of Wi t tela - 
bach, Papal legate as id represen tat he of the Emperor 1 . The Eastern Em¬ 
peror Alexius- Angela* also sent Leo a crown in confirmation of Armenian 
authority over Cilicia* so long disputed by the Greeks, 

Leo was anxious to include the Pope among his European friends. 
Many letters passed between the Popes on the one side and the Knthojikos 
and King of Armenia on the other w ith a view to uniting the Rmiuiiiund 
Armenian Churches* But the Armenian authorities, willing themselves 
to make concessions to Rome, were opposed by the Armenian people, 
who strenuously defended their Church against the authority of the 
Papacy. In the end, the sole result of attempted reconciliation was an 
embittrrment of religions feeling. 

King by the consent of Europe* Leo made his country a European 
Btale. He. 1 chose a new scat for hi-S government, removing it from Tarsus 
to Bis, where he entertained Germain, English. French, and Italian captains, 
who came to serve under the Armenian banner. In defining the relations 

1 Sflute historians say Tarsus, 

1 A list of the pralflbis, lornlii, and mi ha^isadors who al Leaded the ceruuiuny will 
be found in the Chronicle of $ in but. 
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pf the princes to the royal house, in establishing military anti household 
posts* in creating tribunals, and In fixing the quota of taxt 1 * and tribute, 
he copied to a great extent the organisation of the Latin princes of Syria, 
One of the fruits of his alliance with Bohcmond of Antioch was the 
adoption of the Arises of Antioch as the law of Armeiiu-Cilida. 

1 11 addition, Leo encouraged industiy, navigation, and commerce. He 
cultivated wuinerria] relations with the lVent,and by granting privileges 
to Genoese aiM Venetian merchants he spread Cllicsan trade throughout 
Europe. Mindful, too, of the good works of his forefathers, he founded 
orphanages and hospitals and schools, and increased the number ol con- 
vents, where stilled calligrapbists and miniaturists added lustre to the 
prosperity of his reign. 

loco's reputation, founded on peaceful achievement, is all the greater 
because he attained it in spite of intermittent wairs. Of his own will he 
entered on a long successiop-struggle in Antioch to defend the rights ot 
his young kinsman, Ruben-Raymond, agadnat the usurpation of an uncle, 
Bohcmond 1 V the One-Eyed, Count of I Vipolis, w ho had seized the govern¬ 
ment of Antioch with the help of Templars and Hospi billers* Leo recap¬ 
tured Antioch and restored Ruben‘Raymond to power. Boheiuond 
returned, drove nut I vis nephew a second time, and bribed the Sul tun i>f 
Icouium, Rukn-ad-Din, to invade Cilicia. Though deserted at the last 
minute by the Templars, fur whose services he luid paid twenty thousand 
Byzantine pounds, T.eo forced the SeljQqs to retire with serious- losses, and 
turned again to Antioch. While he was preparing to besiege the town* 
he referred the succession question to Innocent III, who entrusted its 
solution io the Ring of Jerusalem and the Batriarchy of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. The dispute seemed about to end peacefully when one of the 
cardinal* sent by the Pope was corrupted by the enemy to anathematise 
Leo and Armenia. The anathema was publicly repelled by John Medm- 
haro the Kathulikos; and Leo* too furious to wait for l lie decision of 
the arbitrators* continued the siege of Antioch and captured the town 
(liill). After a triumphal entry he reinstated Ruben-Raymond ouce 
more, and left Antioch for Cilicia, where ha sequestrated the property of 
the Templars and drove them nut of the country. 

The other wars of Leo^ reign were not of his choosing. Without 
provocation, the ftultnn of Aleppo, Ghiyath-ad-Din Gbaud, son of Saladin, 
sent an enlhussy to demand that Leo should do homage or fight. 1 ,eo had 
the envoys taken for diversion into the country for a few days while he 
marched on the sultan, who wa* peacefully awaiting the return of his 
embassy* The sultan s army Bed before the sudden attack of the Arme¬ 
nians, and be was obliged to pay Leo a larger tribute than he liftd hoped 
to eptort for himself. 

Leo s Jftst war, waged against his other old enemy, Iconimn, was not 
so successful. Too ill to fight himself, he sent the Adimi and the 

grand-baron Constantine against *Izz-ad-jDin Kai-Ka'us I, who had laid 
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siege to the fortress of K upon. Adam withdrew from the campaign after 
a quarrel with his col league* and* by a feigned retreat and sudden volte 
Jam* the Turks defeated the Armenians and continued their interrupted 
siege of EapniL Bui on hearing that Leo ravaging Icon in it territory, 

the sultan made haste to return to his own country and to make peace 
with Armenia (1217). 

Two years later I j±n died, to the sorrow of his people. Jle had made 
Armenia strong and respected* but even in hL* reign ambitious 

of the princes were abreast of opportunity. When Leo was away in 
Cyprus, visiting the relatives of hi* queen* Hethtiiu of Lam bn >n revolted 
and invaded the kings territory. Leu was strung enough to seize and 
imprison the re Lei: and his two sons on his return * but the revolt shewed 
that Leo's power rested on the perilous foundation of his own per^inalitv, 
and could not withstand the strain applied tu it immediately after his 
death. 

Ijeo left no son r He had once adopted Kubeu-Eaymond of Antioch 
as heir to the Cdirian throne, hut he refuted of his choice on proving 
the youth's incapacity, In the end, he left the crown to his daughter 
Zahel under the regency of two Armenian magnates. One of the regents 
was fcKKJii killed, but his colleague, the grand-baron Constantine* became 
for a time the real ruler of the country. Though never crowned himself, 
he made and unmade Armenian kings for the nest six years (c + 1 2WQ-122 G). 

His first act was to discrown Ruben-Raymond of Antioch* w ho with 
the help of crusaders had entered Tarsus and proclaimed himself kiug T 
Constantine defeated the invaders at Mamistra* and imprisoned RuEien 
at Tarsus, where he died, tie then gave the crown to Philip of Antioch 
(I2S@b to whom, with the consent of the Armenian princes and ceclcsiua- 
tics, he had inaided Znliel. Hut the new king was a failure. He had 
promised to conform to the laws and ceremonies of Armenia, but on the 
advice of his father, Bnhcmond the One-Eyed t Prince of Antioch, he 
soon brake his word, and began to favour the Latins at tile expense of 
the Armenians. He sent in secret to his father the rural ornament* of 
Armenia and many other national treasures, and then tried to fiee with 
ZabeL Constant rue caught and imprisoned him* and demanded the 
return of the stolen heirlooms from Bohemond os the price of Hhilijfs 
safety, llohemund preferred to let his son die in a foreign prison. 

For the third time Constantine derided the fate of the Armenian 
eruwn. With the approval* not of the lady but of the Armenian 
magnates, he married Zaltel to his own son Hethuin (Ilaytoii). After 
founding a dynasty of his own blood* he discrowned no more kings* 
but with Ilethum's consent he undertook to reorganise the Ciliriuii 
State, deeply rent by the suction question and shorn of part of I^uriji 
by watchful leoniuire Nevertheless, fur the sake of peace* Constantine 
made an alliance with the Sultan of [coniurn* and conciliated the 
principality of Laoibron which had revolted in the reign of Loo the 
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Great. f Jiter on in Hethum*s reign Constantine again governed Cilicia 
in his soil's absence. 

The change of dynasty brought with it a c han ge in policy. Cilicia 
was no longer molested by tip Greeks: and the Sdjuqs of E contain, 
though troublesome for some years to come* were losing power. The 
paramount danger to the Armeninns* us to the Seljuqs themselves, came 
fmm the Mam Inks of Egypt, and the crucial question for Armenian 
m rulers was whe\ to turn for help against this new enemy. After more 
than a century's experience the Armenians ^ould not trust their Latin 
neighbom*s as allies. Hethum I (1225-12711), though anxious to keep their 
good will, and with his eyes always open to the possibility of help From 
the West, put his trust not in the Christians hut in the heathen Mongo Is, 
who for half a century were to prove the best friends Armenia ever had. 

At the beginning of Hethurn's reign* Lhe Mongols were overrunning 
Persia* Armenia* and Asia Minor, but they did gixd service to the 
Armenians by conquering the Seljuqs of Iconiuin and depri ving them 
of most of their Syrian and Cappadocian territories, Hethuui made a 
defensive and offensive alliance with Barbu, the Mongol general, and 
in 12JI became the vassal of the Khan Ogtlai. Ten years later lie did 
homage in person to Malign Khan, and cemented the friendship between 
the two nations by a long stay at the Mongol court. 

Meanwhile the Seljuqs, who hail incited Lambron to revolt early in 
the reign, took advantage of Hetlium^s absence to invade Cilicia under 
the Sultan ^Lot-ad-Dm Kai-Ka us IL Ilethmn deferd-rd the Turks cm 
his return, seized several important towns, and recovered the whole of 
l&mria. 

His triumph gave him brief leisure. Tlie rest of his reign was filled 
with a struggle against the Meunlufra, whose northward advance was 
fortunately opposed by the Mongols. Hut hum and the Khans brother 
Hiilagi] joined forces at Edtssi to undertake the capture of Jerusalem 
from the Mamluks, The allies defeated Nisir, Sultan of Aleppo, and 
divided his lands betw r een themselves, but all hope of further success 
vanished with the KSum’s death, Hulagu hastened back to Tartarv tin 
receiving the news, leaving his sou Atnigfm in charge of an army of 
20*000 (1250). Builuirs* Sultan of Egypt, took the opportunity to enter 
Syria, and defeated the Mongols mure than once. He seized Antioch 
from the Christians and invaded Armenia with a large army. One of 
Hethum's sons wasdain, the other (afterwards Leo HI) w as taken captive. 
The Mnxuluks wasted part of Cilicia* disinterred the bones of Armenian 
kings, and retraced their step with numerous captives and much plunder. 
All that Hethum could du was lo ransom bis son by samficlbg the castle 
of Dei^ess&k and hy din mantling twu other Fortresses on the frontier. He 
entrusted to Leo the government of the country, and after A turbulent 
reign of forty-four yeans retired into a monastery. 

Leu HI (127U-1289) had to face the same problems that had troubled 
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his father—internal revolt and the CHimity of Egypt and Icon iurn. In 
addition be was scourged by personal illness tuu\ by a visitation of plague 
and famine- Taking advantage of disaffection among the Armenian 
princes, who had revolted unsuccessfully against I^eo, Bailiars invaded 
Cilicia with an army of Turks and Arabs. Leo was deserted and fled to 
the mountains, leaving the country defenceless* Sis repulsed the invaders, 
but Tarsus capitulated. Its magnificent building* wenp let on lire, 
thousands of its jieople were oitLssucred, and thnusan^gpfmore led into 
captivity (1274). This disaster was followed by famine and plague. Leo 
himself fell ill; hi* two sons died 

Scarcely heated of his sickness, the king haul to face a second Mrnnluk 
invasion. But this time the Armenian princes rallied to him, and as 
usual saved their country from final catastrophe. The Alanduks were 
caught in a trap, and suffered losses so great that the corpse* of the 
dead prevented the bring from taking flight. Baibars, gravely wounded 
bv an arrow, reached Damascus to die (1276). 

The Khan AbdigM seat delegates to congratulate Leo on his victory* 
and to propose that he should add Turkey (Bum or Asia Minor) and 
several Mesopotamian towns tu his CUician kingdom r Leo wisely refused 
this offer of a vast realm, but he agreed to the Khan's other proposal of 
addressing letters to the Pope and the kings of the West to ask them to 
join the Mongols fur the capture of the Holy Land from the Mamin kg. 
On 35 November 1276 John and dames Vassal, the messengers uf Abogha 
Khan, announced to Edward I of England their approaching arrival in 
the West with letters from the Mongol Emperor and the King of Armenia, 

After defeating the Seljuqs uf Iconiurn (1276), who had invaded 
Armenian territory while the Armenians were repulsing the Mamluks* 
Leo was bound by his alliance to go to the help of the Mongols, who 
were again at war with the Aland uks T The Armenians joined the 
Mongol army under Mongo Timur without mishap, and met the 
Alan links, led by Saif-nd-Dln QaliTun nl-Alfi* at Hints on the Omntes 
(12H1). The Main Inks would have been defeated but for the inexplicable 
conduct of Mangu Timur, which gave the day to the sultan, already at 
the point of flight* As a result, Leo barely escaped to Armenia with 
thirty horsemen. Tim Mongols returned to face the anger of their Khan* 
who beheaded both the generals and forced the soldiers to wear women's 
clothes. After this disaster the Mongols wen; hostile to Armenia for 
two years, because AbaghaVt successor bated the Christiana. But on 
the accession of another Khan in 1£M, the Mongols resumed their old 
friendship with the Armenians, and Leo whs able to spend the last five 
years of his reign in works uf peace. 

Prosperity vanished with IWs death- Under his son tfet.hum 
(Haytoo} II the One-Eyed {1389-1305}, Armenia was in a peculiarly 
difficult position- The AlandQk rulers of Syria and Palestine were bent 
on annihilating Armenia* the last bulwark of Christendom. HetJium had 
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no reliable fillies, The Mongols were not only losing power, but were 
turning towards Main. The Christians of the West were broken reeds, 
for the time of great impulses mid united effort was past, even if the 
Armenian people had not opposed religious agnoment with Rome. 

Hcthum himself weakened C ilida by his fitful sovereignty. The author 
of a notional chronicle in verse, he preferred the part of monk to that of 
king, and lon^ refused to he crowned* He abdicated three times, once 
* to enter a monastery, once to turn Franciscan, once to become 44 Father 
of the King 1 * to his nephew .Leo IV* At fourth juncture abdication 
was Llirust upon him* As a result he ruled Cilicia for little more tlian 
half the time that elapsed between hit accession in 1289 and his death 
in 1607. From 1290 to 1291* and again from 1294? to 1296* he entrusted 
the government to his brother Thorns 111. Thoros in his turn became 
a monk, and when Hcthum w r ent with him to Constantinople to see their 
sister Ritha he left a third brother 3mhat (Sempad) to rule Armenia 
in his absence (1296-1297). This time he did not intend to abdicate, 
but 3 in bat had himself crowned at Sis with the consent of Ghuzan Khan, 
the Mongol ruler of Persia, and married a Tartar princess On Heth urn's 
return, Snibat drove him and Thorns out of Cilicia. They appealed iu 
vain to the khan and to their kinsfolk in Cyprus and Constantinople. 
Smhat seized them near Caesarea in Cappadocia and imprisoned them in 
the High Fortress (Bardsrberd)* where Thorns was put to death and 
fieLhum blinded and left in chains (1298). This coup d'etat was revered 
by a fourth brother Constantine* who dethroned and imprisoned 3mhat. 
When, however, the Armenians wished to reinstate Hcthum* who was 
slowly recovering his sight* Constantine repented of his loyalty and tried 
to release 3mbat. But, with the help of Templars and Hospitallers, 
1 let hum in his turn seized his brothers and sent them to Constant inopk 
(1209 ) l After this experience he did not abdicate again for sis years. 

Such unstable government did not help the Armenians to resist the 
MomluEtfc. But Helhum w as a good soldier w hen the m ill taut side of 
hi s nature was uppermost, and until 1602, when the Tartar alliance was 
lost a he defended Cilicia with moderate success. It was the threat of 
invasion by Ashrnf* the successor of Qula'un* that finally decided him to 
lie crowned (1289), He sent troops to guard the frontier* and appealed 
tor help to Aighun Khan and to Pope Nicholas III, Nothing but vague 
promises from Philip the Fair came of these appeals but indirectly 
Cilicia was saved by the Christians who at the Pope? instigation laid 
siege to Alexandria. After taking Roinkla* the seat of the Ifatholikos 
and uia.shacring its iiiliabi touts* liie sultan hurried back to Egypt with 
the Katholikoti in hi.s train* and Ilethum gained peace and the release of 
the tyitholikfis at the price of several fortresses (1889-1290), 

Suiue years later, during the contention between Hcthum and his 
brothers* Susnmish* viceroy of Damascus, prepared tu invade Cilicia at 
the head of a Mamluk army. Hcthum scattered his troops and handed 
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him over to Ghilz^u Khan. After this success, Hethiim and the khan 
took the offensive, and tried to seize Syria and Palestine from the 
Mnmlfiks. Eut the khan suddenly returned to Persia to repress the 
revolt of his kinsman Baidu, and left hi* troops under the command of 
(Jutlughalnlh. Although Hethmn and Qutlughahalh were at firat success fill, 
they were dually, after losing many men in the Euphrates, cum polled 
to retreat. . 

Ghtlzuti Xlian had promised ou leaving Hethum tluLfraie would come 
back to undertake the eontjuest of the Holy Land for tlie Christians, hut 
in 130J£ he died. Hi a successor* Lljaitu, far from fulfilling that promise , 
turned Musulman and forswore the ancient alliance with Armenia. The 
Mongols made war on the Amieniiuis and spent a veur reducing Cilicia 
to a heap of ruins. Turks and Main Inks then invaded the country three 
times, and levelled the mins left standing by the Mongols, Again 
Hethum was roused to action. As the enemy were alniut to depart laden 
with plunder, he attacked them mid killed or captured nearly seven 
thousand of their men. The Sultan of Egypt made peace; and for a 
time the Turks disappeared from Cilicia. 

All through HetfaumTi reign, the defence of Cilicia depended upon 
the military quail ties of lumself and of his people alone. He made the 
most of hi* diplomatic opportunities, hut with no appreciable result. He 
tried hard to keep the Mongol alliance, but even before 1:30£ the khan 
could not help Jiim against Ashraf and would not help him against his 
brother Smbat. He made marriage alliances with Constantinople and 
Cyprus, giving bis sister Mariam in marriage to Michael IX, son of the 
Emperor Andronieus, and marrying another sister Zabcl lo Airnury, 
brother of the Xing of Cyprus. After the loss of the Mongol alliance, he 
redoubled the efforts of his predecessor to earn Western help bv religious 
concession. The Xatholikos Grigor VII Anavarzetsi prepared a profession 
of faith In dine chapters, and proposed to introduce Into the Armenian 
Church various changes of ritual conforming to the Roman usage. Before 
anything further was done, the Xatholikos died and Hethum resigned 
the crown to his nephew Leo IV (1805-1307). In 1507 Leo and his 
uncle summoned the princes and the ecclesiastics tu the First Council of 
Sh. There, ow ing to the king's insistence, the profession of faith drafted 
by the late Xatholikos wa.s read and adopted. Eut when the people knew 
of it, their fury overleapt the bounds of loyalty and patriotism. In their 
anger they roused Bihurghu the Mongol against Hethuiu and Leo H Al¬ 
ready ill Cilicia, Bilnrgbu trujulierously invited the king and his unde to 
Anazarbus, where lie put them to death with the princes of their persuasion 
(18 August 1307). 

All hope of gaining Western aid in return for religious coucessi^i was 
once more deferred. The only tangible fruit of Hethuizfs advances to the 
Latins had been the help given him by the Templars and Hospitallers 
against hiss rebellious brother*. Tried and found wanting time after time, 
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the rulers of the lYesl were nevertheless Anncnm*s only possible friends 
Like Ilethum* hi* successor Oshin 1 (1307 -13201 worked steadily for 
their co-operation. Like Hethoiu* he mode marriage alliances, sought 
religious accommodation, senf| despairing appeals for help. And like 
llothum he was left to defend Armenia himself. 

babel of Lurignan, daughter of King Hugh III, was his first wife, and 
her successor was Joan of Anjou* niece of King Hubert of Naples and 
daughter of Philip I of Anjou-Taranto* known as Philip II, Latin Emperor 
of the East. Besides marrying into two Western families, Oshin tried 
to solve the religious problem* In TilG he summoned to Adana an m- 
scuibly which examined and adopted the ecclesiastical settlement made 
at Sis nine years before. The king and tlie Kathojikos Constantine II 
had the dogma of the Procession of the Holy Ghost proclaimed in con- 
formity with Catholic teaching_ Rut once m ore the angry people fru.strated 
the will of their rulers and only the over whelming peril from the Mam- 
luks could dull the edge of religious discord* As appeals for help sent to 
John XX11 and to Philip of Valois were fruitier, the burden of defending 
Cilicia fell lipun Oshin, lie had expelled Bilarghn and his Mongols 
from the country at the beginning of his reign* avenging on them the 
death of his kinsmen. After this he had found time to build strongholds 
and churches, especially in Tarsus, where lie restored and strengthened 
the famous ramparts* and built the magnificent church now known os 
Killsa-j an 1 1' ( = c b arch- most] lie). B u t E n the 111 idd ]e of h is rel igi ous troubles 
the Mamluks again threatened Cilicia, and he spent the last years of his 
reign defending the country single-handed. For twenty years alter his 
death (1380-1340) Armenia struggled unavailingly against the rising 
power of the Maud ilks. 

The minority of OshinV sun Leo V (1320-1342)produced a nationalist 
crisis. The Jong-vnntimied friendship of Armenian rulers with the Latins 
their nilopt[on of Latin institutions, and their intermarriage w ith Latin 
families, had made their court more I-atin than Armenian; while their 
friendly* discus-sicuis with the Papacy hud strengthened the cause of the 
Uniates, who worked for a complete union of the Armenian Church with 
Home. But Leoa minority gave the nationalists their chance. The 
government was in the hands of a council of regency composed of four 
barons, Leo himself being under the guardianship of Oslbii uf Gurigos. 
Osh in married I-etrs mother* exiled the king’s Lusignan cousins, and 
married him to his own daughter in order to counteract Latin in- 
HLienees, When Leo came to power, however, he undid (Jsldids work. 
He married u Spanish wife connected with the Lusignan.* (Constance of 
Aragon, widow of Henry II of Lusignan), recalled his cousins, and finally 
put Gtabin to death* During hi* reign Cilicia was confined to its ancient 
boundaries, but though the country’s defences were in ruins and the 


1 Probably thu brother of Lee IV P and not, as earn* writers sny a of Hath Dm* 
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princes were occupied with political antl ecde^iti^tical disputes, I^eo im¬ 
mersed himself in religious discussions. 

Meanwhile Narir, Multan of the Mamluks, on hearing ftmt Europe 
was preparing fur a new crusade, made up alliance with tile Tartars and 
Tsirkoinam for the conquest of Anne ilia. Devastated and plundered by 
successive armies uf Tartars, Turkomans, and Mainiuks, Ciliria w as once 
mure saved from complete destruction by a few hemic Armenians. I'hey 
hid in passes through which the enemy had to nmrclr/ahd massacred 
several thoumnd Mamliiks? The sultan agreed to a fifteen years’ truce 
on condition that the Armenians pud to the Egyptians an annual tribute 
of 50,000 florins, half the customs and revenue from the maritime trade 
of Ay as, and half the sea-salt* In return, the sultan undertook to 
rebuild Ay as and the other fortresses at his own expense, aotl not to 
occupy nnv stronghold or oistle in Cilicia with Ids troops 

At last, about 1335* Philip VI uf Prance decided to go to the help uf 
the Armenians, and Nilsir resolved to conquer them. The net result of 
the two decisions might have been foreseen. On the one hand, Leo received 
10,000 florins from Philip with a few sacks of corn from the Pope; 011 the 
other, Armenia vaa invaded and conquered by the Mamluks. Leo fled 
to the mountains (1337); but after forcing him to swear mi Bible and 
Crust- never again to enter into relations with Europe, Ntlrir left him to 
rule what was left uf his country until Ids death in 1343. lie was the 
last of the Rubenian-Hethtimian rulers, who thus left Armenia a- they 
had found it, a prey to the foreigner. 

For a generation after Leo's death (1549-1873% Armenia was ruled 
by Latin king*. Two of them were Lusignan princes connected by mar¬ 
riage with the Hethmnian dynasty t and the other two were usurpers* not 
of royal blood. 

The Lussguans derived their claim to the Armen ion crown from the 
marriage of Zabel, sister of Hethuni II, to Aiuaury of Tyre, brother of 
Henry II of Cyprus (1295% John and Guy, two sons of this marriage, were 
in the service of the Emperor at Constantinople when Leo \ r died. Some 
months after Leo's death, John, the younger, was called upon to admini¬ 
ster the Ciiician kingdom, not as king, hut us twite or regent. At his 
suggestion, the elder brother Guy left Constantinople and accepted the 
crown of Araieno-Eilida in 1343. 

Crowned by the Kutholikos according to Armenian rites, Guy acted 
at first as an Armenian patriot, refusing tu pay tribute to the Sultans of 
Egypt and Turkey. But when Egyptian invasions followed,Guy not only 
adopted the time-honoured custom of appealing for help to the Pope 
(Clement VI) and of promising to effect if possible the union of tke Ar¬ 
menian Church with Home, hot surrounded himself with Latin princes 
to whom he entrusted the defence of towns and fortresses. The Pope 
actually sent a thousand horsemen and a thousand pieces of Byzantine 
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*i|ver, but the Armenians rtsenting GuyV Latinixmg policy, assassinated 
him with his brother Bohemond and the Western knights who had come 
to his aid (1844). His other brother John liad died a natural death a 

few months earlier. . , . 

The next ting, the usurper Constantine IV, son of Baldwin, marshal 
of Armenia, was more successful (1S44—1383). With the help of *Hieo- 
„ dates of Rhodas and Hugh of Cyprus he repulsed on Egyptian bvnmton 

* with great slaughter, leaving Aya* alone in the enemy’s hands. He hoped 
that the news of his success would move Europe to help him, hut when 
his embassy returned empty-handed from Venice, Paris, London, and 
Kome, he marched without lillies against the Mamluks, drove them from 
the country, and captured Alexaiidretta from them (1357). As a result 
of his victory and of his efforts to subdue the religious discord, Armenia 
was at peace for the rest nf his life. ^ _ 

Constantine IV was succeeded by a second usurper, Cons taut the V , 
son of a Cypriot serf who had become an Armenian baron. Elected king 
localise of his wealth, he offered the crown to Peter I, King of Cyprus, 
but when Peter was assassinated in 1360 Constantine kept the throne 
hiun.dC Pour years later, the Armenians pul him to death, and during 
the anarchy which followed they entrusted the government to the widow 
of Constantine IV, Mary of Gorigos, who had already played an active 
part ill Armenian politics before the king's assassination. 

The last King of Armenia was Leo VI of Lusignan (1873, tL 1303). 
His father was John, brother of King Guy, and hi- grandmother was 
Zabel, sister of Hcthum II. He himself had been imprisoned w ith his 
mother Suldaoe of Georgia by Constantine II, w'ho hod w ishod to destroy 
the royal Armenian line. His reign was rot a success. All his efforts to 
avert the long-impending doom of Cilicia were powerless. He fought 
energetically against the Mamluks, but was led captive to Cairo (1375). 
There he appointed as almoner and confessor John Daniel, whose recently- 
published chronicle lias thrown unexpected light upon the last years of 
the Ciliciati kingdom. In 1383 the king was released aud spent the rest 
of his life in various countries of Europe, He died in 1303 at Paris, 
making Richard II of Engl And his testamentary executor, and his epitaph 
Is still preserved in the basilica of Baiut-Dema, After his death, the Kings 
of Cyprus were the nominal Kings of Armenia until 14S9, when the title 
passed to Venire. Almost at the same time (1485), by reason of the mar¬ 
riage (1433) of Anne of Luaign&n with Duke Louis I of Savoy, Lire rulers 
of Piedmont assumed the empty claim to a kingdom of the past. 

During the exile of Leo VI, Greater Armenia was enduring a prolonged 
Tartar invasion. After conquering Baghdad (1386), Tamerlane entered 
Vaspcwikan. At Van he caused the people to bo hurled from the rock 
which towers above the city; at Eritjak he massacred all the inhabitants; 
at Si was he had the Armenian garrison buried alive. In 1380 he devas¬ 
tated Turuberan and Tarun; hi 1304 he finished hi* campaign at Kars, 
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where he took captive dll the people whom he did not nin>sacrc t a ml 
passed on into Asia Minor, By the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
old Armenian teniton' Imd been divided among its Muslim conquerors — 
Mum Inks* Turks, and Tartars. Yusuf, Saltan of Egypt, ruled Sclssuii; 
the Emir Erghin governed \ nspunikun from Ostan; $md Tanicrlfliie'a 
Miran Shah, reigned at Tabriz, I’hese Musulmao emirs made war 
upon erne another at the expense of the Armenian families who had not 
migrated to Asia Minor on the fall of the Bikgratid kingdom. By the 
dose of the fifteenth century Cilicia, too, wa* finally absorbed intis the 
Ottoman Empire* 

Kings and kingdom had passed, hut the Armenians .still possessed 
their Church, in the midst of desolation, schools and convents maintained 
Armenian art and culture, and handed on the torch of nationality* Some 
of the Armenian manuscripts which exist to-day were written in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The long religious controversy, of 
which the (Jni&tea were the centre, survived the humors of the period, 
and continued to agitate the country* Among the protagonists were 
John of Khma, John of Orutn, 'I’tomas of Medsoph, Gregory of 1 at hew, 
and Gregory of Kktb. In 1438 Armenian delegates attended the Council 
of Florence with the Greeks and Latins in order to unify the rites and 
ceremonies of the Churches. 

The most important work of the Church was administrative. During 
Tamerlane's invasion the Kaihohkos had established the pontifical $mi 
among the ruins of £iis. Hut towards the middle of the next century Sis 
rapidly declined, and it was decided to move the seat to Echmiadzin 
in the old Bagmtid territory* As G rigor IX refused to leave Sis* a new 
KathulikosJvEnLkoiY X irapeusia, was elected forEchmiadzin, and from JTtl 
the Armenian Church was divided for years between those who accepted 
the primacy of Echmiadzin and those who were faithful to Sis, Finally, 
the Katholikos of Echmiadzin became, in default of a king, the head of the 
Armenian people. With his council and synod he made himself respon¬ 
sible for the nut ion at interests of the Armenians, and administered such 
possessions as remained to them. After the Turkish victory of l-tfiS, 
Mahomet II founded an Armenian colony In Constantinople and placed it 
under the supervision of Juakiui, the Armen inn Bishop of Bril kb, to whom 
he afterwards gave the title of 41 Patriarch'* with jurisdiction over all the 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. From that time to this, the Arme¬ 
nian Patriarch of Constantinople baa carried on the work of the Katholikua 
and has been the national representative of the Armenian people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(A) 

THE EMPIRE AND ITS NORTHERN NEIGHBOURS. 

While the Germans impressed their characteristic stamp on both Hie 
medieval and modern history of Western Europe, it was reserved f« the 
Eastern Slavs, the Russians* to build a great empire on the borderlands 
of Europe and Asia. But the work of civilisation was far more difficult 
for the Russians than for the German race. The barbaric Germans nettled 
in regions of an old civilisation among the conquered Romans and 
Romanised peoples, whereas the geographical and ethnical surroundings 
entered by the Eastern Slavs were unfavourable, in so far a-, no old in¬ 
heritance 'esisted there to further any endeavours in civilisation; this 
had to be built up from the very foundations. Boundless forests, vast 
lakes and swamp, were great obstacles to the colonisation of the immense 
plain of eastern Europe, and the long stretch of steppes i n southern 
Russia was for many centuries the home of Asiatic nomads, who noL only 
made any intercourse with Greek civilisation impossible but even en¬ 
dangered incessantly the results of the native progress of the Russian 

'Phe growth of the Russian empire implies not only the extension of 
the area of its civilisation but also the alisorption of many elements 
belonging to foreign races and speaking foreign tongues, and their 
coalescence with the dominant Russian nation. 

It was only the southernmost parts of the later Russian empire that 
hud from time immemorial active connexions with the several centres of 
ancient Greek civilisation. In the couree of the seventh century ax. 
numerous Greek colonies were founded oil the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, such as Tyros, Ulbin, Chersmesus, Theodosia, ranticap&cimi 
(now' Kerch), and Tannin. These towns were the intermediaries of the 
commerce between the barbaric peoples ut what is now Russia and the 
civilised towns of Greece. They were at the « time centres of Greek 
civilisation, which they spread among their nearest neighbours who in¬ 
habited the southern stepps of Russia and were known in history first 
under the name of Scythians and then (if Sannaiians. Of what race these 
peoples were, is not clearly established. 
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The undent historian* mention several tribes who lived to the north 
and north-west of the Scythians and Sarinatians, and were in ail proba¬ 
bility Slavs or Finns. # 

ITie Scythian and Sarmntian nomads were a continuous danger 
to the security of the Greek colonics; tlfev extorted from them regular 
yearly tributes. Still the chief towns to the north of the Black Sea 
did succeed though with difficulty in maintaining their existence during 
t e uholc period of the Scythian and Sarmatian dominion. These 
towns m course of tilde exchanged Greek independence for a lloman 
protectorate. 

After the Sanuatians there appeared new enemies of the Greek colonks 
along the northern littoral of the Black Sea. Already in the firet cen¬ 
tury of our era the name of the Sarnmtians is superseded bv tlrnt of 
Alan*, which new generic name, according to the explanation of ancient 
hiMoriaiiH, comprehends several nomadic races, mainly Iranian. 

In the second and third centuries A.n-new immigrants poured in to the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. The western part of the steppes was 
occupied by German races, especially by tlie Goths, the eastern part by 
Asiatic Huns. The Goths remained more tlian two centuries in the 
steppes of southern .Russia and the lands Imrdering the Black Sen 
whence they made incursions into the Homan Empire. By the inroad of 
overwhelming masses of the lluns the Gothic state was subverted in 
A.n< 3 j 5, and the Goths disappeared slowly from the borders of the Black 
two. Only a small part of them remained, some in the Caucasus and 
others till much later in the Crimea. The other Goths acquired new 
homes in other lands of Europe. Of the Greek colonies on the north 
of the Black Sea only those in the Crimea outlived the Gotliic period 


VV ith the expansion of the power of the Huns a new period begins 
in the history- of Eastern and Central Europe. Hitherto Asia sent its 
nomads only as far an the steppes of southern Russia. The Huns are the 
fn>t nomads by their conquests extend Asia to the lands on the 
reutral Danube Like a violent tempest their hordes not only swept 
over the south Russian steppes but also penetrated to Boman pAimonL 
where Attih, their king, in the first half of the fifth century founded 
the centre of his gigantic but short-lived empire. After AttilaV death 
lu@ empire fell to pieces, and the Huns disappeared almost entirely 
among the neighbouring nations. Only a small part fled to the Black 
Sea, where they encountered the hordes of the nomadic Bulgur* a necmle 
m all probability of Finnish (Ugritti) origin, but mixed with Turkish 
elements. The Bulgers were originally settled in the lands between 
the rivers Kama and Volga, where even later the so-called Kama and 
Vo ga Bulgars are found hut part of them moved at an unknown time 

JoltelT t T \ a u T h r j migtUtcd t0 3 ^'nonia came 

to the Black Sea, where they appear already in the second half of the fifth 
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century. Before they arrived there they had lived under so strong a 
Turkish influence that they could easily blend with the remnants of the 
Ilona, The Greek authors, of the sixth century especially mention in 
these regions two Bulgarian tribes, the Kutrigurs or Kuturgurs and the 
L tigurs or Utrigurs. The Kurrjgurs roamed as nomads on the right 
hank of the Don to the west, the Utigurs from the Don to the south, 
m etistwajrlfi of the Sea of Azov. After the departure of the other Bul¬ 
garian hordes in the second half of the seventh century only the UtigurH 
remained in the lands near the Black Sea; they are inter known as the 
Black Billgars, 

Like other barbarians the hordes of the Bulgurs wen; an unceasing 
source of trouble to the Eastern Roman Empire. Justinian was forced 
to pay a yearly tribute to the KuUigurs. But, as even this subsidy did 
not restrain them from frequent invasions, he made use of the common 
Byzantine policy, bribing the Utigurs to lx? their enemies. 

Ihe Utigurs violently attacked the Greek colonies .situated un both 
chores of the t immeriau Bosphorus. Pnntirapaeum, better known to the 
Byzantine authors as Bosphorus, resisted only a short time, and finally ImJ 
to acknowledge the Utigurs supremacy in order to save some sort of 
autonomy. In oliii, during Justinian Ts reign, Bosphorus had a Greek 
garrison. 

Immediately after the Huns other no muds from Asia thronged tn 
Europe, They were part of a people named by the Chinese Yuan-Yuan 
but calling themselves Yu-kiie-lu, who in Europe became known by the 
twine of Avars. This nation appeared in the territory of the empire of 
the Fu-pa, founded by a secession from the Chinese Empire. 

Ihe empire of the T s opa was short-lived. The Yuan-Yuan revolted 
against their masters and founded on a part of their territory a separate 
state, for a time under the supremacy of the 'Po-pa, but in the second 
half of the Fourth century they rose to such power that they tried to 
gam their independence. They succeeded in this endeavour under their 
chief She!un (40*1-110), who assumed the title of KhagaiL From that 
time down to the sixth century the Yuan-Yuan became the foremost 
people in Central Asia. They ruled over Eastern Turkestan, and over 
the present territories of Mongolia and Manchuria as far as Korea. But 
from the end of the fifth century the empire of the Yuan-Yuan was 
already in decline. 

llie sLi]xlu.ed races took advantage uf this weakness and endeavoured 
to shake oil their yoke. The Chinese call these hordes T*u-kiie t the 
nearest they could get to Turks. The Chinese knew of a long series 
of Turkish hordes and counted them among their tributary tribes. 
Some oi these hordes were also under the dominion of the Huns. In the 
middle of the sixth century the half mythical chieftain Trn-men united 
the numerous lurk ash tribes and rose to the leadership of the whole 
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Turkish nation in northern and central As in, whereupon the Turks 
allied themselves with the T^o-pa against the Yuan-Yuan, Thes^e suc¬ 
cumbed, their Khagan A-na-kuei (Anagay) in 552 committed suicide, 
and their empire came to an end. ^ 

that part of the Turks which formerly was under the dominion of 
tile Yuan-V u&n remained in their homes and acknowledged the supremacy 
of Thi-aien, but the other part migrated to the west into the steppes of 
southern Russia and further into Faimaniii. These new nomadic hordes 
appear in Europe under the name of Avars. But according to Theo- 
phylact Siinocatta the European Avars were not the genuine Avars but 
Fseudo-avar^. In any ease they, like the other Asiatic nomads, were nut 
an ethnically pure race but a mixed people. 

During the mignition the number of the Avars increased considerably, 
since other tribes, kindred as well as foreign, joined them, and among 
these was also a part of the Rulgars. Soon after their arrival in Europe 
in 558 the Avars encountered the Eastern Slavs, called Antae in the 
ancient histories, the ancestors of the later South Russian Slavonic races. 
The Avars repeatedly invaded the lands of the Alt hie* devastating the 
country, dragging away the inhabitants as prisoners, and carrying with 
them great spoils. 

A few years later, in 568 t they appear in Pamionia, which they selected 
ns the centre of their extensive dominion, and where they reamed for two 
centuries and a half, from there they made their predatory incursions 
Into the neighbouring lands, especially Into the Balkan peninsula, often in 
company with the Slavs. The worst period of these devastations bv the 
Avars lasted no longer than about sixty years, for they soon experienced 
several disasters. From the western Slavonic lands they had beet! driven 
by Sauio s the founder of the first great Slavonic empire (©23-658), and 
in the East the Bulgarian ruler Kovmt> who was in friendly relations 
with the Greeks, shook off their yoke. After 626, when the Avars 
beleaguered Constantinople in vain, the Balkan peninsula remained un¬ 
molested by their inroads, their last hostile incursion being the aid they 
gave to the Slavs in their attack on 1 heasaloniciu Moreover there luegan 
in their dominion internal disorders which were in all probability the 
principal cause of the downfall of their power. In 681 there ara® a 
sievere conflict between the genuine Avars and their allied Bulgarian 
horde, because the chieftain of the Bulgarians had the courage to com¬ 
pete with an Avar for the throne. A fight arose between the two 
contending parties, which resulted in the victory of the Am The 
vanquished Bulgarian and 0000 of his followers with their families were 
driven from Faniionin, 

m 

During the period in which the dominion of the Avars reached from 
the middle course of the Danube almost to the Dnieper, there flourished 
between the Sea of Azov and the Caspian the dominion of the Chazans, 
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nomad h of another Turkish nice, which in course of tune became a half- 
settled nation. The C'hnzan* formed one of the best-organised Turkish 
states and their dominion lasted smend centuries. Their origin is entirely 
unknown. I 

The history nf the ChEii£arHT>eoome& clearer with the beginning of the 
sixth century, when they made repeated inroads into Armenia, crossed 
the Caucasus, and extended their dominion to the river Araxes. The 
Chuzar warriors not only devastated Armenia, but pushed their inroads 
even into Asia Minor. Kawod (Kohacl), King of Persia,, sent an army of 
13,000 men to expel them, and conquered the land between the rivers 
Cyrus and Arascs* Having moreover occupied Albania (Shirvan), Kawud 
secured the northern frontier of the land by a long wall stretching from 
the sea to the Gate of the Alans (the fortress of Dane!) and con¬ 
taining three hundred fortified posts. The Persians ceased to keep 
this wall in good repair, but Kawad's son Cbosrties I Nushirwan 
(531-578), with the consent of the ruler of the Chazars* had erected the 
Iron Caspian Gate, from which the neighbouring town near the Caspian 
Sea was called in Arabic Bub-nl^abwab> Gate of Gates, and in Persian 
Dor band (gate). The ramparts, however, erected by Chosroes near Dar- 
band and running along the Caucasian mountains for a distance of 40 
pamstmgs (about 1H0 miles) were of no great use, as the Chamra forced 
their way by the Dar band gate into Persia and devastated the land. 

In the last quarter of the sixth century the Ohazars were a part of 
the great Turkish empire, founded by 'Pu-iuen. His sou, whose name h 
given in the Chinese annals as Sso-kin and by the Greek authors as A skin 
or Askil (o53-h 569), ruled over an immense territory stretching from the 
desert of Sham* os far ns the western sea, and from the basin of the river 
Tarim to the tundras near the river Kien (Kem or Yenisey}. The 
Turkish empire was further extended by his successor Kliagan Dizabul, 
named also Silzibul, in Turkish SinjibiL During his reign also the 
Chazars belonged to the Turkish empire. 

He Persian empire was a great obstacle to the tendency of the 
Turks tn expand, ami m the Bymntines were also the enemies of the 
Persians, the Turks sought to conclude alliances with them against the 
common foe. Klntgan Sse-kiu in 563 was the first to send an embassy 
to the Byzantines to negotiate a treaty of alliance, and under Justin II 
in 568 another mission was sent by the Turks to Constantinople. In 
return the Greeks also sent their ambassadors to the Turks; and in 
569 Zemarchiis journeyed from Cilicia to Central Asia as Justin IPs 
envoy. 

Among other embassies of the Greeks to the Turks should be men- 
Honed that of Valentinus in 579* which was to notify the accession of the 
new Emperor Tiberius II to the throne. On Valentinus' second journey 
be had 106 Turks among his retinue. At that time there lived a 
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considerable number of Turks in Constantinople, principally those who 
had com e there as attendants of Byzantine envoys on their return journey. 
After a long and arduous journey, \mlentinus arrived at the seat of 
Khftgan Tursaiith in the stepper bet weep the Volga and the Caucasus, 
evidently one of the kHogans subordinate to the supreme fchugnu who 
ruled over the Cliazars, and from here the Byzantine embassy continued 
its way into the interior of the Turktrii empire to reach the supreme 
khagan. During their stay there Turxantli acted in open enmity against 
the Byzantines, assaulting their towns in the Crimea, assisted by Aimgay, 
prince uf the TJtijgaxs and vassal of the Turks. 

"Die power of the Turks declined during the reign uf Smjtbu's suc¬ 
cessors. At the eatl of the sixth century there began contests for the 
khogan's throne. Although the supreme khagan was able in -597 to sub¬ 
due the revolt with the aid of the three other khagaiis, the disturbances 
were soon renewed, mid the horde of Turks dwelling between the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea, the Chasara, freed themselves from the power of 
the supreme Turkish khagun in the early years of the seventh century. 

During the seventh t eighth, and ninth centuries the empire of the 
Chazars was very powerful. As soon as the Chjizars Fiecame imlejieiident 
of the supremacy of the Turkestan 'Parks* they expanded their dominion 
in all directions to the injury of the Black Sea Balgors (ULigurs)* the 
Crimean Greeks, and other peoples. The Bulgarians were for a long 
period in the seventh century the allies of the Byzantines, In C19 
Organas, lord of the “Huns'* (obviously the Ctigurs), came with hist 
magnates anti thrir wives to Constantinople and embraced with them 
the Christian faith. In like manne r Kovrst, Khan of the Bulgurs, having 
freed himself from the power of the Avars (035), became an ally of the 
Byzantines. But when Kovrut died mid his sou.* had divided hb realm 
between them, Batljoyan,, the youngest of them, who remained near the 
Sea of Azov, was compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the Chazars 
and to pay them a tribute. 

When in the second half of the- seventh century the Arabian Caliphate 
succeeded the Persian empire, the Chazars waged wars with the Arabs. 
Their relations with the Byzantine* did not change. They hod been the 
steady allies uf the Greeks against the Persians, ami remained their 
allies also against the Arabs, in spite of frequent conflicts due to their 
opparing interests in the Crimean peninsula. 

During the reign of the third Caliph, Dthman, the Arabs consolidated 
their power in Armenia and even took a part of their lands from the 
Chazars. After B&3 Armenia was again menaced by the Chazars, but 
in t!90 they were severely defeated and many were burned in churches 
where they had sought shelter. According to JIakm, the Arabs passed 
the Caspian gate and killed many Chazars; those who survived were 
compelled to embrace Islam. 
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At the beginning of the eighth century the Chazan* already ruled 
uv^r a part of the Cri mea, and conquered almost the whole of the peninsula 
before the end of the century; Uuly the town af Cherson kept its in- 
dependence* although for a shqrt time it Ml under their rule. Towards 
the end of the seventh century Justinian LL* the dethroned Emperor 
(685-695), waa sent there into exile. Some time later he tried to regain 
hts throue, hut when the inhabitants of the city attempted to hinder bis 
design* he tied to the Gothic town of Doras in the Crimea* whence he 
sent to the Khagan of the Chozars* Vusir ( Wajdr) G1 invar, asking for a 
hospitable reception. This the khogau accorded him with much kindness, 
and gave him his sister Theodora in marriage. Justinian then lived some 
time in Phanngoria or Taumtarcha (on the peninsula now called Taman), 
which at that time belonged to the C bazars. But the Emperor Tiberius 
Apsimar induced the khogoji by incessant bribes to turn traitor and to 
send him Justinian cither dead or alive. The khagon ordered his iudum 
(lieutenants) in Phanagoria and Bosphorus to slay Justinian, The plans 
for the execution of the treachery were ready, hut Theodora warned her 
husband in time* and he fled to the Bulgarian prince Tervd, who even 
aided him to regain his throne in 7 05. 

Justinian now turned oil his thoughts to wreaking his revenge on 
the inhabitants of Cherson, Three times he sent fleets and troops to 
the Crimea* but no sooner did the third army begin to beleaguer Cherson 
with some success than the forces of the Chazurs arrived and relieved the 
town. Cherson retained thereafter its autonomy under an elected ad¬ 
ministrator (pnj&eu(m) until the time of the Emperor Theophilus, that is 
for more than a century. 

From Byzantine sources we team that the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
sent All ambassador to the Khagan of the Chazurs tu ask the khagau's 
daughter as a bride for Ins son Constantine, who was then in his fifteenth 
year. The Chazar princess was christened and named Irene (T3SS). In 
750 she became the mother of Leo* surnanieti the Chazar* She introduced 
into Constantinople the Chazar garment calk'd toUzakia^ which the 
Emperors donned for festivities. 

In the eighth century the Chazars had wara with the Arabs with 
alternating success. Georgia and Armenia were devastated by these wars 
during a period of eighty years. In 76± the Chazars again invaded these 
territories* but after that they are wot mentioned by the Arabian authors 
before the end of the eighth century. The Khcigan of the Chazars then 
made an inroad into Armenia in 79*9 with a gr^L army and ravaged it 
cruelly, but finally he was expelled by the Caliph 11 lit Cm nr-tins hid. 
This was* as far m we knu*i\ the last predatory expedition of the Chiizars 
into a land south of the Caucasus, 

Tlie organisation of the imperial power of the Oiozars is very inter¬ 
esting, At the head of the State was the supreme khagaii (i&fr), hut his 
power was only nominal. The real government was in the hands of his 
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deputy* called khugan hey or even dimply h&agm and hhn. He was the 
chief commander uf the forces and chief administrator. The supreme 
khogan was never in touch with his people ; he lived in hri harem and 
appeared in public only once every fou^ mouthy when he took a ride 
accompanied by a bodyguard which followed him at a distance of a mile. 
His court numbered four thousand courtiers and bis bodyguard twelve 
thousand men, a number which w as always kept iindiminished. 

The supreme Khogan of the Chaws practised polygamy, having 
twenty-five legal wives, who were every one of them daughters of neigh¬ 
bouring princes. Moreover he kept sixty concubines. The main force of 
the Chaw army was farmed by the bodyguard of 1£,GOO. These troups 
are called by the Arabian writers al-tirmyu or al ia nuipa, which Westberg 
says should be kttrtmfOj because the overwhelming majority of them w ere 
Muslim mercenaries from Khwammi, the Khiva of our days. In addition 
to tliese, men belonging to other nations (Mus*udJ mentions “ Russian* ™ 
and Slavs) W'ere also taken into the bodyguard or other service of the 
k hag an* This Musulnnftn bodyguard stipulated that it should not be 
obliged to take part in a w r nr against co-religionists, and that the vizier 
must be chosen from its ranks. 

An ideal tolerance in religion wm exercised in the dominions of the 
Gbozors, The Chairs proper (Turks) were originally all heathen and 
Shamauists. But in course of time Judaism began to spread among the 
higher classes. Further, some of the nations solid ued. by the Chnznrs 
were heathen, while others professed Christianity. The bodyguard, a* 
we have seen, was almost entirely composed of Muslims, and part of the 
inhabitants of the capital , I til, as well as some foreign merchant*, were 
also adherents of Islam> The ruler and his courtier* professed Judaism 
about the middle of the eighth century (according to other authorities 
not earlier Ilian the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth 
century)* 

Judaism and Christianity could spread among the Chazars from tw r o 
quarters, from the Caucasus and from the Crimea. The existence of 
Jewish communities is attested, by inscriptions dating From the lirsfc to ihe 
third century of our era in the tow r ns of Punticnpoeum, Gorgippia (now 
Anapa) at the north-western end of the Caucasus, and Tanais, In the 
eighth century Phanagoria or Tamatartha was the principal seat of the 
Jews of the Cimmerian Bosphorus; and in the ninth century it is even 
called n Jewish town, the Samkorsh of the Jews. 

Islam did not predominate among the Chozors before the second hajf 
of the tenth century* It seems that Christianity did not litid nahy 
follow-crs. It was the religion only of some Caucasian tribes subdued by 
the Chamra, and probably of some foreign merchants who visited the 
Chazor towns for their business. St Cyril endeavoured to convert the 
Chazors to Christian i ty but with no considerable result, for we learn 
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from a legend of the saint that only two hum]red Chamrs were 
christened 1 . 

Ail religions were ideally tolerant towards each other in the Chazar 
lands, so that this half-barbarian state could serve as an example to 
many a Christian state of medieval and even modern Europe. The courts 
of justice were organised in the capital town of the ruler according to 
religious. Seven ui\ according to Ibti F&dlan, nine judges held courts to 
administer justice ; two of them were appointed for the Muslims, two 
for the Jews, two for Christians, and one forrihe heathen. If the judges 
of their own religion were unable to decide a complicated controversy,, the 
litigants appealed to the aulte of the Muslims, whose administration of 
j List ice tit that time was considered as the most perfect. 

But in Spite of religious tolerance, it was a groat drawback to the 
Chazar state that there existed within it so many different religions, 
and, in all probability, it suffered much harm from the adoption of the 
Mosaic faith by the ruler? and their courtier?. The inhabitants of the 
Chazar empire could not coalesce into one nation, and the Chazur realm 
continued until its downfall to be a conglomerate of different ethnic and 
religious elements. The state was upheld by artificial means, especially 
by the foreign Musulmtui mercenaries. Although the downfall of the 
empire did not begin in the ninth century, yet in the tenth it certainly 
was in rapid decline. 

That the Chazar civilisation attained a high development is apparent 
from the Hunrishiiig commerce of a part of the inhabitants and from the 
existence of several great towns in the empire. The authorities mention 
principally the towns Itil, Balnjnjar, Samanthtr. and SarkeL Balanjnr 
was a more ancient capital of the Chazar?; some ancient authors wrongly 
assert that it is identical with ltd or AteL 

The oriental historians give us a better knowledge of the later resi¬ 
dence of the Chazar khogans, the town I til or A tel, than we have of 
Balutijar. It was the greatest town of the Chazar^ situated some us lies 
from the estuary of the river Volga (by the Turks named also I til ar 
A tel), to the north of the present town of Astrakhan. The ancient Arab 
authors call this town AbBaidn (The White City), which corresponds 
with the later name Saryg+har (Yellow City), as the western part of the 
town nf Itil was called. The Arabian geographers relate that the town 
of Itil was composed of two (according to Ma^udi of three) parts 
separated by the river Itil The western part situated on the river was 
the greater, where the supreme khagnn resided. The ruler s palace was 
the only building constructed of brick ; the other houses were either 
of timber or clay. The eastern part of the town was probably the business 
centre of the Chazars. But according to Ibu Kusta the Chazar inhabi¬ 
tants lived in this twin-town only in winter, moving in spring to the 
steppes. This let! Marcjuart to the opinion that Itil was the winter 

1 Qf. infra, Chapter vil (a), pp. 21U-E0. 
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(Iw/iiafr) of the (.'hum anti Balnnjiir their summer dwelling 
{ijai/lak). Later writer*, beginning with the twelfth century, give the 
name Saksin to the town of ltd. 

On the river Don an important town of the Chiunn, Cartel 
(WhiteTown, a name which the Greeks translated correctly v A.T7rporcinri- 
non mid the Russians BelavinAa). According to Constantine Porphyro- 
eeiiitus, this tow n was built in the reign of the Greek Emperor Thenphilua 
(S$9-B4£) at the request of the Khagun of the Chaanra. l lu 1 I'.mpemr 
is said to have sent there Petronw, who built the city for the Ouaum 
about 835 and was at the same time made an imperial governor, 
slrategus of the city of Cherson, which had hitherto enjoycd full 
autonomy, being governed by a prtttewm elected by the citizens. 

The Emperor Constantin* does not say against whom Snrkel was 
built, hut according to Cedremis (eleventh century) it was against the 
Patdnaks. IJapenaki tries to prove that the town of Snrkel was founded 
at the initiative of the Greeks to secure the Greek territory on the north 
shores of the Black Sea and at the same time to protect the Chazais, 

their allies. 

To the Charar empire belonged, according to Ibn Husky, a people 
called Bunlas or Burt as by the orientals. Their territory extended 
along the Volga at a distance of a fortnight’s journey from the territory 
of the C bazars projier. The Hurdas disposed of an army of 10,000 horse. 
J’lieir limited political capacity prevented them from founding an inde¬ 
pendent state. In fact lbn Rusta narrates that they had no other chief¬ 
tains than the elders of their communes. Their territory was rich in 
forests. They reared cattle, were hunters, and practised a little agri¬ 
culture and commerce. They raided the neighbouring Bulgnre and 
Patonaks. They practised the vendetta in sanguinary feuds. The 
ethnical affinity of the Burdas is still a matter of dispute; according to 
Mas'udT they were a people of a Turkish nice, settled along the Ginks 
of a river called also Bundas (according to Ajnrquart, the Samara). They 
exported great quantities t>r block and brown fox-hides, generally called 
hurtfisians. 

To the north of the Burda* the Bulgurs were settled, itieir land 
extended over the regions of the central Volga to the river Kama, mid 
was full of swamps and dense forests. They are the so-called Volga and 
Kama Bulgur*, White or Silver Bui gars, who remained in tlieir original 
homes when part of the nation emigrated to the Block Sea They were 
divided into three trilies, the Barsula, the Esegelfl, and the Bnlgars 
proiier. They also belonged to the most advanced Umi-Altaic peoples. 
Tlu.v very early began to till their lands, and were good hunters and 
shrewd tradesmen us intermediaries nf the commerce between the Swedes 
(" Russians”). Slavs, and Charars, The southern lumndurir* of tlieir lands 
were only a three days’ journey distant from the territory of the Bunks. 
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The Volga Bui gar* often made predatory invasions on their swift horses 
into the lands of the Burdin and carried the inhabitants into captivity* 
Among themselves they used fox-hides instead qf money, id though they 
obtained silver coins (rfjrArm* i.e. drarhrmi) from the Muslim countries. 
These silver coins were used b}4the Bulgurs ns money when trading with 
foreigners, the Swedes and Slavs* if ho did not exchange wares except for 
monev. The great number of foreign coins found in the present 
government of Perm near the river Kama is the best proof of the brisk 
trade the Buigars already drove in the fifth century with foreign lands, 
especially with the far Orient, the coins being Sasaninn and Indy-Eartruui 
of the fifth century. 

To supply the increasing need for specie, the Buigars began to coin 
their own money in the tenth century. Three Bulgarian coins of native 
origin* struck in Bulgory ill the towns of Bulgar and Suvar under the 
rulers Talib and MuHiiii, have been preserved from the years 950 and 970. 

Trade drew members of very dificrent natiyiifi to the Bulgarian 
citiM—Chazars, Swedes, Finns, Slavs, Greeks, Armenians, and Khwaraas- 
mums. The principal commercial route of the Bulgars was the Volga; 
by this river merchandise waa carried to the west, and southwards to the 
Caspian Sea, for several centuries called the Clinear Sc-a. Two waterways 
led to the west, one to the Western Dvina and the Dnieper, the other 
by the Oka upstream to its sources, and thence by land to the river Desna 
to reach Kiev downstream. Merchandise was also shipped southwards to 
the Sea of Azov, The ships went down the Volga to the point opposite 
to where the Dun bends farthest east ward From here the wares were 
transported by land to the Don and then shipped to the Sea of Azov, 
There was moreover another trade route by land to the south. 

The centre of the Volga-Bulgarian real in was situated in the 
country' where the river Kama joins the Volga. Nurtli and south of the 
confluence of the Kama and along its upper course were the principal 
Bulgarian towu^ The capital, called Bulgar by the Arabian writers, 
was situated at a distance of about SO tulles to the south of the junc¬ 
tion of the Kama, and about four miles from the Volga, between the present 
towns of Spassk and Tetyushh In the Russian annals of I lfi4 it appears 
under the nanie of 14 the great town," and not earlier than 1^61 it is for 
the first time called rinlgary. The advantageous ritual ton near the Volga 
was the cause of its rapid growth* and its extensive trade made it famous 
all uver the Orient The lieri. proof of the great rise of the city is perhaps 
the niirratiie of Ibn Haukal* an author of the second halt of the tenth 
century, who tells lls that even after the devastation of the town by the 
BussiaiiJi it contained 10,000 inhabitants ft was only after the invasion 
of the Mongols that the town of Bulgar declined; it decayed con¬ 
siderably during the second half of the fourteenth century owing to the 
ravages of Tamerlane, olid was completely destroyed by the Golden 
Horde. 
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The first beghmings uf the political life of the Bulgars are unknown 
to qs. The history of the V olga-Bolgars becomes somewhat clearer when 
the Russian annals anti the Am bum waiters give- some not Sets of them in 
the tenth centuiy. The advantageous situation of the land was favour¬ 
able to the formation of a state, 'The n/rth and east were inhabited by 
the inert Ugrian tribes of the Eastern Finns, who were no menace to their 
neighbour*. To the south lived the Cho^ars, powerful indeed but 
remote! and separated by the territory of the Bunlas from the Bulgurs, 
[t was not until the ninth flentury that n <langerous neighbour arose on 
their western borders in the Russian state* The expeditions of the 
Russians against the Bulgm-s will be mentioned later. The Ugrian tribes, 
settled to the north and cast of the Rulgara, were partly under the 
dominion of the Bulgurs and partly retained their independence, sueh as 
the Perm yaks, Yagers, Yntyaks, and Chereniises. All these peoples had 
their own tribal princes, and their submission to the Bulgurs consisted 
only in the payment of a tribute chiefly of turn. 

We get some information of the political organisation of the Bulgur> 
from Ibn Fadlan, who in June 9^1 was dispatched by the Caliph Mnq- 
tadir of Baghdad to the ruler uf the Bu%&r* to instruct them at his 
request in Islam; he built a nuisque, and for the Bulgarian ruler a 
castle where be could resist the attacks of hostile princes, Ibn Fatjlaa 
arrived at Bulgur in the early summer of 92&, and accomplished his tnsL 
We learn from his description of the journey, preserved by the geographer 
Yrlqut, that the throne of the Bulgarian rulers was hereditary and their 
power limited by that of the princes and magnates. As a proof of this, 
four princes, subject to the Bulgarian king, tue mentioned* who went 
with their brothers and children to meet the embassy led by Ibn FuJlfliL 
They were probably tribal chieftains, although we are informal by other 
authors that there were only three Bulgarian tribes. 

With the ninth century we get a clearer insight into Lhe history of 
the Magyars, another Ural-Altaic nation, which began to play its 
part in history' within the territory of the later Russian empire, on the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea, There are hut few nations of whose 
origin and original settlements we know so little as we do of the Mag¬ 
yars- The majority of writers contend that they arc a nation of Finnish 
origin, which only at a later period was under the influence of the Turks 
and Slays. 'Hie principal champion uf this theory is Htmfulvy. Vambery 
on the contrary thinks that the Magyars are a Turkish race, which 
inhabited the northern; and northeastern border-lands of the Turco- 
Tnrtar tribes and was in touch with the Ugrian tribes. To Vambery the 
language is not of such decisive weight as the social life and civil isatinm 
The whole mode of living, the first appearance in history, the political 
organisation of the Magyars, shew' clearly that they belong in origin to 
Turco-Tartar races. According to Vambery, even the names by w hich 
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the Magv*»«n! colled by foreigners ore of convertible moment Not 
only the Byzantines but also the Arabo-Peraian writers called them 
“Turks.” Vdmhery therefore L» of the opinion that the Magyars 
originally belonged'to the Turco-Tartor people, and that they m course 
nf time adopted in their vocab^nrv Finno-Ugrian words. Ilie ethnical 
blending of the two races began in times so remote that it escapes 

historical observation. . 

Winkler found in the Magyar language a yet greater imxture. llie 
Finnish foundation was intiuenecd, as he thinks, by the Turkish, Mongol, 
limy id lull, Iranian, and Caucasian languages* 

By for the majority of scholars accept Hunfolvy 6 theory. But, although 
Vfimbery's fundamental opinion may not be quite correct, it must be con¬ 
ceded tliat the cultural influence of the 'lurks on the Finno-Ugrian 
Magy ars was so strung that they thoroughly changed their former mode 
of life, and tliat from hunters they became a nomadic jaaiple, one of the 
most warlike of nations. 

Tht oriental author give us the first mention of the Magyars. 
Although they wrutc in the tenth century and later, the iirst original 
source from which they denied their information comes from the 
second quarter of the ninth century. I bn Rusta hx-atts the territory of 
the Magyars between the Patzinnks, who lived as nomads in the Uml- 
Cospian steppes, and the Esegeliah Bulgurs, i.e. in the territory- of the 
Bashkirs, called by the Arabian authors Bashgurt and the like. It 
seem- that I bn Husta confounds the Ruriikirs with the Magyars, which 
can be easily espkiued by the kind up of the t wo nations. According 
to Pooler they were one nation, of which the lesser part, the Bashkirs, 
remained in their original territory, later on called Great Hungoria, 
whereas the greater part, the Magyars, migrated about the beginning 
of the ninth century in a south-westerly direction to the Black Sea. 
But this wus not the Iirst Magyar wave Ho wing from north to south. 
Constantine PorphyrogcJiitus, who also gives us important information 
regarding the Magyars, sap that only a part of the new immigrants 
remained near the Black Sea, whereas another branch called S^dproi 
moved farther to the east into Persia, where these Eastern 
Magyars lived even in his time in the tenth century. 

At first the Magyars occupied the lands near die Black Sea between 
the riven Don and Dnieper. Ibu Husta and Gurdiri very clearly mention 
two great rivers to which thev give duilerent names. Constantine 1 orpliy- 
rogenitus calls this first territory or the Magyars near the Black Sea 
Lcbedia. Many writers have tried to explain this word, but without 
success. Constantine speaks of a river Chid mss or Chingylus, which 
watered the territory of the Magyars. 

The lands between the rivers Don and Dnieper belonged to the C bazars 
at the beginning of the ninth century. The Magyars therefore must 
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have fu Light them to get possesion of their new home. Constantine 
PorphyTogenitus says indeed that the Magyars were the allies of the 
Chazara, and that they were their neighbours during three years (which 
some authors comet to WO or 300 years nr at least to SO years), but 
an alliance seems to have been impossible, at least at the beginning of 
the settlement of the Magyars near the Black Sea. The existence of an 
alliance between the two nations is further made improbable by another 
report of Constantine that the Kalittrs (which means, according to 
Vamber}^ insurgents), a part of the Uhazar* who were in revolt, joined 
seven Magyar tribes, becoming thus the eighth tribe. Even if we do not 
take into account that the Magyars occupied lauds belonging to the 
ttiazar empire, they could not at the beginning have been the friends of 
the Chazarcs because they received aiming them the insurgent Kabars. 

Besides a part of the Charnrs a certain number also nf Black Bulgurs, 
living near the Don, joined the Magyars* for all the nomadic horde* 
absorbed the different foreign elements barring their way. And so the 
Magyars, ton* were a motley ethnical conglomerate when they settled 
on the banks of the Black Sea. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus has preserved for us the names of the 
seven tribe* composing the Magyar people. The principal tribe, 
in all probability gave its name at that time to the whole nation ; the 
Musuhnan writers at least know this name (Majghariyah, Majghuxiyau), 
whereas the Byzantines called the Magyars for a longer period. u Turk*/ 1 
evidenlJy considering them, just os the Musulumn writers did* to be 
a nation of Turkish origin. 

At the heat! of the several Magyar tribes were chieftains, called after 
the Slav fashion voivode* (anuy-leaders). According to the reports of 
the Musulman authors, the Magyars like the Chaznrs laid two ruler'. 
One of them was called kemk {knda) and is said to have held the higher 
rank, but the real government was in the hands of the jila (jek). Con¬ 
stantine ParphjtogtnitUi gives n different description of the political 
organisation of the Magyars, saying that beside the ruling prince there 
were two judges, one of whom was railed gijiti and the other kanhas. 
The dignity of the gyi* { Magyar,, gipda) may be identical with that of 
the jila of the Mmiulniau writers. The jila was both a judge tm d a 
military commander according to I bn Huh In ; but as he was sometimes 
unable on account of old age to perform tlie duties of a military chief¬ 
tain, the Magyars elected besides liim a deputy called kende. This 
prominent dignity, combined with its outer splendour* could easily be 
mistaken by foreigners for that of the chief ruler. Fatilcr thinks that 
Constantine Forphyrngenitos, who certainly used some Chazar writings, 
meant by the word katrhus the dignity of the kmde* It seems, at any 
rate, that the dignities of karrha* and kmd* were copied by the Magyars 
from the institutions of the Cbazars. These word* are Turkish, whereas 
gt/ida is Magyar. The offices disappeared in the Christian pried, but 
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during a heiitheti mart ion the Magyars reinstated that of the kanha^ 
m appears from the decree (ill* *2) of King Lodi^las the Saint, dating 
from the y ear 1092, * 

According to Ibn Rusta* the Magyars in their new homes lived during 
the summer on the steppes, moling with their tents wherever they found 
a better pasture for their horses and cattle. They even tilled some land. 
But with the raining of winter they went to the river to live by fishing. 
Besides that, they made predatory raids into countries inhabited by the 
Russian Slavs. They led the captive Slavs to the town of Karkh, and 
bartered them there to Greek merchants for Byzantine guld, brocade, 
carpets, and other Greek merchandise 

It is difficult to say how long the Magyars lived in their original 
territory (the so-called Lcbcdia) hy the Black Sea. Pauler thinks that 
they lived in the lauds between the Don and the Dnieper for about sixty 
years, starting thence fnr their predatory raids to even more distant 
countries, In Sli£ they reached the kingdom of Louis the Goman, and 
devastated it. Thev agritn penetrated into the lands along the Danulie 
about S84, during the lifetime of St Methodsu& That the Magyars 
lived for a consideruble period in Lehedia may be inferred from their 
changed relations with the C'bazars \ an alliance was by now concluded, 
and that could not have been accomplished in a short time. 

To the north-east of the Chains, between the rivers A tel (Volga) and 
Yaik (UraJh the Turkish nation of the Patrinaka led, accoidlng to 
Constantine Forphyrogenitns, a nomadic life. The Greeks called them 
Fatiiinakitm, the Arabs Bn] link. the Latin medieval authors Peri neigh 
PicenntL Bisseni, or Bessi, and the Slavs Pechenegs* 

According to the statements of Oriental writers, the territory of the 
Fatzinak* in the middle of the ninth century sterns to have 1 )een wider 
than it was inter when described by Constantine Porphynogcnitus. It 
comprised the lands between the rivers Yojk and Don, a distance of one 
month's journey, reaching on the west to the Slavs, on the south or 
south-west to the Chnzars, and on the east and north to the Kipchnks 
(('unions, in Russian Folovtzi} and fifties (in Hussion Torki). 

Like other Turco-Tartar hordes, the Patzinaks during a period of 
several centuries troubled the various nations of BOUth-eftstem Europe* 
until at lost they disapjjmred among them, absorbed by or making room 
for the Cnmans. 

Vumbery is of the opinion that the Patmiaks and the Camara were 
one and the same nation* which under different name* and at different 
periods played its part in the history of the peoples of south-eastern 
Europe. This opinion may not be quite correct, but nevertheless it can¬ 
not be doubted that the P&tzinnks were closely related to the Cumara, 
The common original home of all these Turkish races was the boundless 
steppes of central Asia. From these steppes whole group* of kindred 
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horde* poured into the steppes of southern Russia. The weatcrdinost of 
these horde* was that which in Europe wan given the name of I Vzinaks. 
While they roamed as no muds in tlte steppes near the Ami and the 
Caspian Shis Lhe Chinese called them IF&ng-lI, in which name nil the 
other kindred hordes were comprised heff*re they were perhaps difieren- 
ti a ted in E mrope. A coord i ng to ( onstan ti i le Forphyrogen Hus, the h s j rdes 
of the Patzinaks were driven from their original seats in Europe between 
the Volga and the Ural about 55 years before he wrote [t\ 950-31 
Chapter 37 of the De adfiihiUiramin imperio. This would mean that 
the Fatzinaks crossed the Volga as late as the very end of the ninth 
century. Ln conflict with this statement other evidence about the 
Magyars and the Russians leads us to suppose that the Fatzinak> expdM 
the Magyars from the territory between the Don and the Dnieper as 
early m the seventh or at the latest the eighth decade of the ninth 
century, 

Constantine also inform* us of the reason why the Patzi sinks left their 
original seats in Europe, They were pressed on by the Guze* (or 
Ghuzz). The majority of the Fatzinaks therefore moved to the west 
lie von d the river Don* expelling the Magyars. Only a small pari of 
the Patzimiks remained m the east and blended with the Guzes, lhe 
Magyars did riot go far fro ns their original seats, Tbev occupied 
territories hitherto inhabited by Slavs* especially the Ti verts Y: this 
territory comprised the lands to the northwest of the Black Sea and 
was watered by the rivers Bug, Dniester, Fruth* and Serct, Constan¬ 
tine calls it Atclkuzu* which was until recent times explained as 
the Magyar Atelkoz* kr. the land between the rivers. Westlierg, 
however* fees in the flyzHontine form Kuzn the oriental name of the river 
Dnieper (Kotsho of Moses of ChorencX The new home of the Magyars 
therefore consisted of the lands of south-western Russia, Bessarabia, and 
Moldavia. Pauler puts their arrival in these lands in the year 889* 
following Rcgino of Priim, while the narrative of Constantine Forpbyro- 
genitu* w ould date it 896-897* 

From Atelkuzu the Magyars went on with their predatory raids into 
the neighbouring countries* and certainly gained in a short time u good 
acquaintance with their future home, Hungary. When the German Xing 
Amulf in 892 waged a war against Svutopluk* Prince of Great Moravia* 
a Magyar horde, at that time in Hungary, joined with the Germans and 
devastated Great Moravia, Two years later {894) the Magyars came 
again in considerable numbers to the Danube, hut thiz time they allied 
themselves with the Moravians and with them invaded Pannoiiia and 
the German march or borderland. 

But Balkan Bulgaria was far nearer to the Magyars than Hungary, 
the distance lietw^n the two nations being not greater than half a day's 
journey. The JAulgars in 894 were at war with the Greeks. The Emperor 
Leo allied himself at that time with the Magyars. While the patrician 
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Nicephoros Phnea* (895) led an array from the south against the Bnlgar^ 
the patrician Eustathius mi led with a fleet to bring the Magyar forces. Jlul 
the Bulgarian Tsar Simeon hired the Patriiiaks against the Magyars. The 
Magyar army was led bv one of the sons of the supreme ruler Arpad. 
As soon as they had crossed Li|, Danube they ravaged the land terribly 
and vi li niuished Simeon in two consecutive battles, [t was not until the 
third conflict that Simeon gained a victory and destroyed the greater 
purl of their army. Only a few Magyars saved themselves by flight to 
find their land absolutely ruined and depopulated, as the Patzmaks had 
killed all the inhabitants who remained in Atelkuzu. Tins national 
catastrophe induced the Magyars to migrate under the leadership *9 
Arp rid into Hungary alwut the year 895-896, 

Their territory 'near the Black Sea was henceforward completely 
occupied by the Fatzinaks, who now wandered as nomads on the great 
plains between the Don and the estuary of the Danube, They numbered 
eight horde-, living separately, each probably having its own centre like 

the Avars, who lived in their firing*. 

The relations of the Fat/inaks to their neighbours and to surround¬ 
ing nations are interesting. The Greeks, endeavouring to restrain them 
from invading their colonies ill the Crimea, sent them valuable gifts, 
and bought, their assistance against their enemies, such as the Magyars, 
].1a mi hi ;ii] Bulgurs, Russians, and Chazars, In times ni peace the 
Patzinaka furthered the commercial intercourse between the Russians 
and Cbenon (Korsun) by transporting their merchandise. In tim« of 
war they not only robbed the Russian merchants but penetrated h i Lb 
their predatory expeditions even na far as the dominions of Kiev, The 
princes of Kiev preferred therefore to be on friendly terms with the 
Fatrinaks, and when they had a war with other Russian lands they often 
wou the nr over to be their allies. 

As yet our attention has been engaged with the history of the steppes 
of southern Russia. Now' we must turn to the history of the Slav 
tribes, who laid the foundations of the later Russian Empire. Even to 
recent tiroes there prevailed in Russian literature the opinion, defended 
by the German scholar A_ Schlorer, that the Russian empire was 
founded as late as the middle of the ninth century by Northman 
(Swedish) immigrants, who united under their dominion numerous Slav 
and Finnish tribes, losing in course of time their own nationality, and 
finally becoming blended with the Slav elements. 1 his is the theory of 
the Varangian origin of the Russian Empire, which was accepted even by 
the foremast Russian historians, Karamzin, Pogodin, and Solov ev. lhe 
Russian scholars were misled by the report of their own native annalist, 
that the first Russian princes were called to the throne from foreign 
lands and not earlier than the latter half of the ninth century. Just 
a few scholars tried to prove that the Russian Empire originated by its 
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awT i innate vitality, without any external O-sristance, The historical truth 
lie# between the two extreme theories. It was expounded hv the late 
Processor V. Klyuchcvaki, While the mi me Rna no doubt lieloiigs to the 
Swedes and the dynasty which ruEtsi till Fedor Ivanovich descended from 
Riirik 3 , the legend that in lliree Sledish brothers Rurik, Sineus, 
a]id I ruvof were called bv the Slav and HnnhLi tnlws to rule over them, 
only recounts a single incident in the formation of a great shite in what 
is now Russia. 

By the authors of tlie a sixth century a southern division of the 
eastern group of Skvuuic tribes is some Li me# mentioned, which they cal] 
the Antae*. These arc the tribes which we now call Little Russians 
or Ukrainians. The Avars tried to subdue the Antae, who in fi02 wera 
allied with the Byzflntines, but without succew. From the seventh century 
onwards wc have no information at all of this branch of the Eastern Slavs. 
This is explained by the circinnstance that Byzantine historiography in 
these times had considerahlj declined. But nevertheless we can propound 
el probable supposition ns to the history of the Antae from the latter half 
of the seventh to the ninth century. As early as the second quarter of the 
seventh century the dominion of the Avars was on the decline, and w hen 
in G i 9 the principal part of the Bulgars departed from the lands near 
the Black Sea to the Balkan peninsula, a favourable time opened for the 
Antae. they wcit free from the hostile numndic hordes, who marred any 
peaceful existence, until the ninth century, when the Magyars appeared 
near the Black Sea. We must suppose that the Antae spread very far tu 
the east during this period of peace. We learn from Procopius that Slav 
colonisation had already approached the Sea of Azov in the first half of 
the sixth century. The Antae were at this time settled to the north ot 
the Utignrs. Afterwards,, up to the tenth centery, they probably occupied 
the whole northern borderland of the steppes of southern Russia as far 
eastward jls the river Don, but wen? driven out of these countries by the 
later arrival of new nomadic hordes. 

We have no reports uf the names of the several tribes of the Eastern 
*^avs of that period, Fhe Russian annals enumerate thorn only according 
to their position in the eleventh century. Rut at that time the Russian 
peoples had already a history of several centuries; they began at the end 
of the sixth or at the beginning of the seventh century to spread over 
Russian territory from the soul West, especially from the south eastern 
slopes and span* of the Carpathian mountains. At that time the Russian 
Slava already hod a nucleus of political organisation. Mas'udi mentions 
a once powerful Slavonic race, the Walimuia, who lived on the western 
banks of the Rug and were once oppressed by the Avars, The Walmana 
were probably the first East Slavonic tribe to become the centre of some 
state organisation ; they founded a small federation of Slavs. 

1 ty. VoL tu. chapter mi, pp. 3^7-8. 
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Prim this Bouth-western comer of modern Russia th& Slavonic eoloni- 
nation spread ui an eastern jh.ij.il north-eastern direction. In the wild and 
boundless forests of Russia the Hlift onic immigrants hunted wild animals, 
kept bees, and noun tilled the land in cleanngs, founding there small 
solitary homesteads not only suituunikd by the forest but also secured on 
every side by ditches and mounds. In course of time these settlements 
of single farms developed into hamlets or villages of several farms 1 . 

Besides the villages there soon arose along the Dnieper, the greatest 
liver in western Russia, several commercial centres, the kernels of future 
commercial towns. The Greek colonies on the Black Sea had given the 
impulse to these commercial relations with the more distant Russian 
countries long before the Christian era- This connexion did not cease 
even when some Greek cities on the Black Sen were destroyed during the 
migrations of the nations. The Slavonic colonists thus found a market 
for various products of their forest industry. Furs, honey, and wax w ere 
the principal wares exported from Russia. The development of the 
Russian trade was algo favoured by the circumstance that, just at the 
time w hen the Eastern Slavs began to occupy the wooded plains of Russia, 
the dominion of the C bazars was organised in the southern steppes 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, a dominion which performed a 
rather important cultural mission in the territories of the later south¬ 
eastern Russia. Through the Chazar lands passed important commercial 
routes, partly by land, partly by the rivers connecting Mesopotamia and 
Central Asia with Eastern Europe, and rice verm. In the second half of 
the seventh or in the fiist half of the eighth century the Chazars 
further extended their empire over the lands of the central Dnieper, 
subduing and making tributary the Slavonic tribe settled around Kiev 
and subsequently called Pol vans. The subjection of the Pol vans to the 
Chazars was not a hard one, and indeed brought eminent advantage* to 
the Polyana The Slavs along the Dnieper were guarded against the 
inroads of the nomadic hordes of Asia and had therefore free com¬ 
mercial relations with the Black Sea, while new* roads to the East through 
the dominion of the Chozurs were opened to them. 

The Arabian author Ibn Khuidadhbih, in the first half of the ninth 
century t gives us good information on the early and great development 
of the Russian trade with the Byzantine Empire and the Orient. Russian 
merchants not only sailed on the Block and Caspian Seas but brought 
their wares even to Baghdad, to which in the middle of the eighth century 
the centre of the Arabian Caliphate was transferred. The frequent finds 
of Arabian coins in the territories of Russia are an important proof 
of the development of this trade. Most of these coins date from the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when the trade with the Orient flourished 
best, but some of them belong to the beginning of the eighth century’. 

The Dnieper connected the Slavonic colonies of western Russia not 
1 Cf. YpL n- Chapter xrv, pp. 422-3* 
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miIv with the south hut also with the north, It was possible to journey 
ffoui me Dnieper to the river Lovat\ and to penetrate thence by Lake 
I linen 1 , the river Volkhov, the Ladoga lake, and the river Neva to 
lilt Bid tie Sea_ Another mute to this *r-a. from the Ihileper wu> by the 
river Dvina, Along [with branches of wns ** route from the Varangians 
to the Greeks'" arose the oldest coninicrcial towns of Russian Kiev, 
Smolensk, Lyubeeh, Novgorod. Polotsk, and others. Besides these towns 
situated directly on the Varangian-Greek trade route, there were a great 
number of other towns which formed the connexion between this route 
and the affluents of the Dnieper as well as the connexion by water with 
the \ alga, by which likewise passed the commercial route to the Orient 
13trough the Volga-Bulging 

As long as the steppes of southern Russia between the Dun and 
Dnieper weft? not occupied lay the Magyars no obstacle* hindered the 
Russian commerce with the Byzantines But as soon as the Magyars 
Diegan to endanger the mute, the several towns had to provide fur the 
security of their commerce. Prom that time the towns of Russia began 
to fortify themselves and to organise ?i military force. The commercial 
centres developed into fortresses offering their protection against hostile 
attacks. 

At this very time, the beginning of the ninth century, there began 
to appear on the Russian rivers greater numbers of enter]arising Swedish 
companies tlie so-called Varangians travelling in armed bands to Byzan¬ 
tium fur commercial purposes. It seema that only a part of the Varan- 
gtans reached their goal, whereas the majority remained in the Russian 
commercial towns, especially in Novgorod and Kiev. Here the inhabitants 
employed them not only for their business but principally for their 
defence. The Varangians therefore entered the military service of the 
Russian towns, and also formed mercenary guards of the Russian com¬ 
mercial caravans. 

The fortified Russian towms which could command some rniliLiry 
force developed in course of time into centres of small states. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring smaller towns and villages began to 
gravitate towards the greater towns* and in tills wise arose the first 
Russian town-states, the v61dML At lirat all of them were proliahly 
republics* but later some of them became principalities, Theae princi¬ 
palities probably developed in those towns where the Varangian com¬ 
panies were led by a powerful htmmg^ who succeeded in seizing the 
government. But some volosti certainly had princes of Slavonic origin. 

These city-states were not founded on a racial bask. Hie majority 
of them were composed of different tribes or parts of tribes; in others 
one whole tribe was joined by parts of other tribes. From these fusions 
towns arose amongst the populations settled near the principal streams, 
the Dnieper, the Volkhov* and the western Dvina. But the tribes which 
were too far From the main routes of commerce never combined to form 
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townships, ninth less states; they farmed part of the territories rpf other 
tribes* 

The volost of Kiev very Boon* played the mast important pirt of all 
these volosti. It grew to he the centre of the Russian trade. It was. the 
meeting--place of oil the merjsant-ships of the Volkhov* the western 
Dvina, the upper Dnieper, and its tributaries 

The germs of the state of Kiev are old, Ilradievskv puts the organ lo¬ 
tion of a strong army and the power of the princes of Kiev ah early as 
the beginning of the eighth century or e^n earlier, which seenih to 
lie an over--estimate if we consider that the Pol vans were tributary to 
the C bazars. Rut we cannot doubt that the independent state of Kiev 
already existed in the beginning of the ninth century. At this time the 
Russians, evidently those of Kiev, made predatory invasions to the shores 
of the Black Sea* and not only to the northern coasts, reports of which 
have been preserved in the biography of M Stephen of Surozh (Sugdaea), 
but also to Asia Minor on the southern shores, as mentioned in the 
biography of St Gregory of Aimutri*. An acctrmtely dated report of 
the existence of the Elusniau state is foLtiid in the An nab of St Berlin, 
which info rm us that the Greek Emperor Thcnphilu* in S39 included in 
an embassy to Louis the Pious members of a nation called “'Rhus, - who 
had been ■ nt to Constantinople as representatives of their lord t called 
l4 chacaiius,^ to conclude a treaty of friendship with the Emperor : fearing 
the barbarians who barred their way (evidentlv the Magyars), they wished 
to return by way of Germany. There can be no doubt thal by the 
khagan of the nation called Khos is meant the Prince of Kiev. The 
name Russia was given first to the land of Kiev, and later to all the lands 
( aitosti) united under the sceptre of the Prince of Kiev, 

Another exact date in the histoiy of Kiev h the year 860. According 
to a Byzantine chronicle, the Russians made a predatory invasion as far 
m Constantinople in the summer of that year. Taking advantage of 
the fact that the Emperor Michael bad mtux-hed with his army to Asia 
Minor, they sailed with £00 ships against the imperial city. The Russian 
chronicle puts this event erroneously in the year and says that it 
happened under AskoPd and Dir, Princes of Kiev. 

If the Princes of Kiev were able in the ninth century to venture on 
such distant military expeditious beyond the sea, their state musl have 
already existed for many years. Certainly the period of the small princi¬ 
pality was at an end; the territory of the state was extended over a 
greater number of volosti, which were now under the sceptre of a ruler 
who later assumed the title of Great Prinee + 

Jo the foregoing account we have given a short outline, after Klvu- 
chevski and Hmshevsky, of the history of the remotest times of Russia. 
Although the descriptions of the oldest phase of the political life of the 
Russian Slavs presented by both these historians are on the whole in 
harmony, there is nevertheless a great difference between them in their 
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estimate of the influence of the Varangians on the heginnsngH of Russian 
shkte organisation. These Northmen until the middle of the ninth 
century undoubtedly lived in great numbers among the East Slavonic 
ratm especially among the Slovens, Kriviche*, Find Polyana, and they 
helped the princes to extend their territf-rie> and to domineer over the 
subjected inhabitants. Klyuchevski* In acknowledging the weight of 
the evidence brought forward, and especially the Swedish character of 
the names of the first Russian princes zmd the members of their retinue 
(dnmhina)} does not object“to the assertion that among the founders of 
the siiiaD Russian states there were, besides the Slavs, also Varangians 

Swedish famtmgS) chiefs of Swedish companies, who came to Gardarik 
(Russia) in the course of their adventurous travels. Hrushevskv, on the 
contrary, directly denies the account given by the Russian Chronicle of 
the Varangian origin of the Russian state and the princely dynasties. 
But nevertheless even he acknowledges a certain influence of the Varangian 
com panics in the building-up of the Russian state during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Although Hrushcvakj defends his opinion very ingenious!v., it seems to 
ns that Klyuchevski b nearer the truth. We believe that the Varangians, 
not only the retinue hut also the princes, settled at find in the volost of 
Novgorod* and only after having gained a firm hold there* went farther 
to the sou Hi and conquered the volost of Kiev. We believe also that 
by the name Russian or Rub just these Swedish companies with their 
chiefs were originally meant, although later the Polyans and the country 
of Kiev and at last all the inhabitants of the great Russian state were 
designated by this name. The oriental sources undoubtedly mean the 
Swedes when they use the word Rus, and the Russian " names of the 
rapids of the Dnieper, reported by Constantine Porphvrogenhus, are 
evidently nf Swedish origin* 

The physical conditions forced the Varangians of Novgorod to look 
for a way to the Dnieper, to Kiev. Commercial interests also demanded 
it. The once small state spread southwards to the regions of the Dnieper 
The Varangians were assisted in these efforts by the Slavs and Finns 
over w hom they ruled. We see by the history of the state of Smolensk, 
formed by a part of the Krivk-hoh, and that of the state of the Severyans, 
with its capital of Lyubech, that, besides the Varangian* Slavonic states 
also developed in Russia, for Oleg became ruler of both these states 
when he went from Novgorod to Kiev. 

Oleg, who appears in history according to the Russian chronicles 
for the first time in 830, is a ImLf-kgendary person. Foreign authors 
do not even mention his name. Oleg's first care, alter having gained 
possesion of Kiev, was to build new fortified places* 4i castles,'* against 
the Pfttzmaks* and to bring the neighbouring Slavonic tribes under hb 
dominion. 

After having secured his power at home, Oleg undertook in 907 a 
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threat military expedition against Constantinople. The Greeks bound 
themselves to pay subsidies to several Russian towns, for "\u these 
towns resided prinrcs, who were binder Oleg,* 1 a- the Chronicle puts it. 
Moreover a commercial treaty was concluded with the Greeks, by which 
great advantages were coiicede|; to Russian merchants in Constantinople. 

Although this treaty between Oleg and the Greeks is the first ItusAn- 
Greek treaty the content of which is given us by the sources it evident 
that such treaties must have been concluded as early as t bo ninth century. 
One of them is mentioned in HS9; the expedkion of the Russians against 
Constantinople was afterwards undertaken in B60 lierause the Greek* 
hud violated the agreement. 

In 911, after many verbal negotiations, additional clauses were intro¬ 
duced baling on civil and pena! law and the rules of procedure in the 
courts. The test of this treaty is preserved in the Human Chronicle, 
and it has a special interest, lor it contains the names of Oleg's envoys, 
which are all of them Scandinavian. 

'The firet historical Russian prince who appears in contemporary 
foreign sources is Igor. According to the Russian Chronicle, he began 
to reign in 919, but Hmshevsky thinks that he ascended the throne 
much later, ilovayski puts Igor, not Runk. at the head of the Russian 
dynasty. 

Igor, too, undertook a military expedition against Constantinople in 
the summer of 911. The reason probably was that the Greeks luul 
ceased to pay to the Russians the subsidies w hich they had promised to 
Oleg. We are informed of Igor's expedition not only by the Russian 
Chronicle hut also by foreign sources. The Russians again chase a time 
when the Greek fleet was employed against the Saracens. Igor landed 
first on the shores of Rithynia, and cruelly ravaged the land as far as the 
Thracian Bosphorus. Driven from Constantinople by Greek file, he 
returned again to Bi thy ilia. Mean while the Greek army began to rally. 
Frosts, wont of food, and the losses sustained from the Greek fire* com¬ 
pelled Igor to return trs Russia. He is said to have escaped with only 
ten ships to the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

The war lasted for three years more, and was ended in 9+5 by the 
conclusion of another treaty between Russia and Byzantium, iu which 
not Oidy the former treaties with Oleg were confirmed with some modi¬ 
fications and additions, but both parties also undertook not to attack 
the lands of the other party, and to assist each other. We learn from 
this treaty that the great principality of Kiev was divided, dot only 
among the members of the dynasty but also among the foremost chiefs 
of the companies, and that even women had their apportioned territories. 
The w hole state was administered from the standpoint of civil law in a 
business-like manner. Oleg had already in his treaty of 1107 agreed with 
the Greeks what subsidies wore to be paid to the several Russian towns, 
or rather to his deputies residing there (in Ru^ian posddmk i). Whereas 
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in Western Europe officials were remunerated by fiefs, in Russia they 
had territories upon which they imposed taxes on their own behalf, and 
to collect these was their principal caret The taxes were paid in money, 
probably Arabian, as well as in kind, especially in furs. Either the 
subject tribes brought their dues to K|;r or the princes rode to the 
territories to revive them. 

Constantine Forphyrogenitus describes the second manner of Jewing 
the taxes. In the early days of November the Russian prince# and all 
their retinues started from Kiev to the territory of the Derevlyans, 
Brega viches, Kriviclies, and other .subject tribes, and lived there all the 
winter, returning by the Dnieper to Kiev in April, when the ice had 
Hunted down to the isftB. Meantime the Slavs built during the winter 
boat#, hollowed from one piece of timber* and in spring flouted them 
down-stream to Kiev, where they sold them to the retinue of the prince 
on their return from winter quarters in tile lands of the subject tribes. 
The courtiers shipped their wares, evidently furs and other taxes m kind 
gathered from the tribes, and in dune they proceeded bv the Dnieper 
tn the castle or fortress of Vitichcv* and thence to Constantinople. 

Professor Klyuchcvski very acutely recognised that the imposts 
which the Prince of Kiev levied as a ruler were at the same time the 
articles of his trade* u When he became a ndcr as a konnng^ he as a 
Varangian ( Van/ag) did not cease to be an armed merchant He shared 
the taxes with his retinue* which served him as the organ of admin is tui¬ 
tion and was the ruling class. Tim class governed in winter, visiting the 
country and levying taxes, and in summer trafficked in what was gathered 
during the winter. 11 

The oriental authors give us reporta of predatory expeditious of 
the Russians to the shores of the Caspian Sea. From the first* under¬ 
taken in SS0 s all these raids ended in disaster, A particularly audacious 
one took place in £144. The Russians arrived with their ship?, by the 
Caspian Sea at the estuary of the river Cyrus, and sailing upstream 
invaded the Land railed by the Arabs A mm (the ancient Albania), which 
belonged tn the Caliphate. Iheir first success was the conquest of 
Herdaa, the capitai of Arran, situated on the river Terter, a southern 
tributary of the Cyrus. From Berdan they ravaged the surrounding 
country* Tina governor of Azarbuijan levied a great army which beat 
the Russians after Wing k first battle, but this defeat was not decisive 
enough to induce them to leave the country. Dysentery, however* 
spreading rapidly among the Russian army T delivered the Albanians 
from their enemies. After depredations which lasted six months the 
Humus left the land* returning home with rich spoil. 

It is strange that the Russian chronicles are silent about these 
invasions of the shores of the Caspian Sea, since there is no reason to 
doubt their reality. They are an evidence that the state of Kiev was 
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already strong enough in Olegs time—for the earliest expeditions under¬ 
taken in the tenth century were certain!v his—to venture on war not 
only against Constantinople but also against the East. The easier there¬ 
fore was it for Igor to undertake such a campaign. 

After Igor's death his widow Olga ascended the throne, the first 
Christian princess in Russia. Chris Haiti tv had begun to spread in the 
principality of Kiev soon after the first expedition nf the Russians against 
Constantinople in 860, It is probable that the Prince of Kiev himself at 
this time embraced the Christian faith. During Olegs reign Christianity 
suffered a decline, although it did not disappear, m, can he inferred from 
the register uf the metropolitan churches subordinated to Lbe Patriarch 
of Constantinople published by the Emperor Leo VI (886 911). In the 
treaty of Igor with the Greeks in 9+5 heathen and Christian Russians 
are mentioned, and the Russian Chronicle calls the church of St Elias 
(Ilya) in Kit e a cathedral, which implies that there were other churches 
in the city. But it beams nevertheless that the Christian faith did not 
take strong root among the Russians, and there was hardly an improve¬ 
ment. when the Princess Olga embraced Christianity, which happened 
probably in 954, three years before her voyage to Constantinople. The 
purpose of this visit is not known. Former writers thought Olga went 
there to be baptized, but it seems to be nearer the truth that her 
journey hail only diplomatic aims. 

A true type of the adventurous viking was Prince Svyatoslav, son of 
Igor and Olga, the first prince of the Varangian dynasty to bear a 
Slavonic name. The Chronicle describes him as a gallant, daring man, 
undertaking long expeditious to distant lands and neglecting the interests 
of his own country'. His mind was tilled with the plan uf transferring the 
oeutre of his state to the Balkan peninsula. He spent the greater part 
of his time in foreign lands. He was the first of the Kush inn princes who 
furred, the Vyutidies to pay him tribute, whereas they hod formerly been 
tributary to the Chozara. But before that he tried to break the power 
of the Ch&zars, which from the fieginning of the nil)Hi century had lieen 
continually declining. They were pressed in the south by the’Arabs and 
the Transcaucasian tribes, in the north by the Patzin’aks, And in the 
west by the Russians. Some tribes bad already thrown ofT their yoke. 

Igor himself bad cast on eager gaze on the Crimean peninsula and 
on the shores of the Sea of Azov, where he would have liked to found a 
Russian dominion. His political aims were followed by his successors. 
The Chorai-s hindered these efforts. Svyatoslav therefore in 9fi5 under¬ 
took an expedition against them, and conquered their town Sarkel 
(BOlavcxha, White Town). After the defeat of the Chazara, Svyatoslav 
attacked the Ossetes (remnants of the Alans) and the Kasogs (Chertscases) 
and suhdued them. By this expedition against the Charara and the tribes 
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belonging to their dominion, Svyatoslav laid the foundations n \ Tmuto- 
mkunian Russia, which derived its name from its capital Tmutorakan, 
the ancient Tamatarchu. # 

In 967 S vy atosl&v undertook an expedition against the Greeks, The 
Bvzantine Emperor Nicephoims, indjgnajit that the Bulgarian T-nr Peter 
had, not hindered the Magyars from invading the Balkan peninsula, 
waged war against the Bulgius and senL the patrician Cnlocyms to Prince 
Svyatoslav for assistance. Cnlacyrus turned traitor. He concluded on his 
own account with Svyatoslav a treaty for mutual support. The Russian 
prince was to get Bulgaria, find Colocvrtm the imperial throne. Svyato¬ 
slav tnarched into Bulgaria, conquered it, and remained in FereyasJavets 
(Prefllav)* the residence of the Tsar, During his absence in Mitt the 
Faizinaks attacked the land of Kiev* and only a rase induced them 
to leave the beleagurcd city. Being informed uf this menace bv the 
inhabitants of Kiev, Svyatoslav returned and expelled the Patzinaks, 
but he remained at home only to the end of 97 D, hi- mother Olga having 
died meanwhile in 969. Chen he again went to Bulgaria, leaving his 
.sons as governors , Y aropolk in Kiev and Oleg among the Derevlyans, 
When the inhabitants of Novgorod also demanded a prince of their own, 
he gave them his natural .son V ladimir. But the government was in ihe 
hands of the boyars, aw all the sons were minors. 

In his utu with the Greeks Svyatoslav was unfortunate, although lie 
hired Magyar and Fatzmak troops. In a short time he was forced to 
makepeace with Byzantium (971) and to renew the funner treaties* to 
which a new clause was added: the Russian prince bound himself nut to 
encroach on the Greek possessions in the Crimea (opposite the territory 
of Cherson) or Bulgaria. 

On hh return home to Russia Svyatoslav perished (9TS) in a sudden 
attack by Kurya, Prince of the Pa tzinaks. 

The aona of Svyatoslav quarrelled. When ()leg was k iRod by Yaropolk, 
Vladimir* fearing a similar fate, fled to the Swedes, hut returned after 
three years (980)* and getting rid of Y aropolk by the treason of one of 
his retinue ascended the throne of Svyatoslav. 

Vladimir's retinue composed of heathen Ynnuiguju had the principal 
share in the victories of their lord Vladimir therefore manifested his 
heathenism with the greatest zznl and erected idols on the bilk of Kiev. 
He himself also lived the life of a heathen ; besides five legal wives he hod 
many concubines—the aimaJs report 800. He very adroitly got rid of 
the turbulent Varangians who had supported him ; the more prominent 
he won over to his party* the others were dismissed to Constantinople. 

His principal aim was to extend and to consolidate the Russian 
empire* which since Svyatoslav s time threatened to be dismeinliered into 
minute principal [ties. In 98] he undertook an expedition against the 
Yy&tiches, conquered them* and forced them Lo pay tribute. They 
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again revolted m 982 but were subdued once more. In 98-t Vladimir 1 
tank the field against the Had Smithes* subdued them, and forced them 
to pay tribute. The next year be marched against ami defeated the 
Bulgsrs, and then concluded a treaty of peace with them. In the lost 
decade uf the tenth century be sjrcc more waged a victorious wjir against 
the Bulgurs. In 1006 he concluded with them a commercial treaty, by 
which the merchants of either state were idle wed to carry on their Lrade 
in the dominions of the other if they were provided with an official seat 

The statement of the Chronicle that Vladimir in f*Sl took the Polish 
castles of Red Russia (the present eastern Galicia) is doubtful, but it is 
certain that he fought a war with the Polish King Boleslav the Mighty 
(982 % which wns ended by a treaty, as Boleslav was engaged in a war 
with Bohemia, The peace was moreover secured by the marriage of 
Svyatopdk* sou of Vladimir and Prince of Turov, with a daughter of 
Boleslav. 

The incessant raids of the Put/initts were very troublesome to V ladimir. 

e read now mid again in the annals that the Fabiinaks invaded the 
Russian country, so that there was constant war with them, r l T hestf 
unceasing inroads of the nomads led Vladimir to build strong fortresses 
on the east and south of his territory, and to garrison them with the 
best men of the Slavs (of Novgorod), the Kriviches* Chudes, and Vya- 
ticheB, The Russian princes jls a rule subdued the southern tribes by 
means of the northern peoples; with their assistance they defended 
themselves also against the barbarians of the steppes. 

Under V ladirnir friendly relations with Byzantium were again inau¬ 
gurated, The first step woe made by the Greek Emperor Bari I II* 
who (in fJ88) asked Vladimir to assist him against tile anti-Em pernr 
Barelas Phocas, Vladimir promised his help on condition that the 
Emperor would give him his sister in marriage. Basil accepted this 
condition if Vladimir consented to be baptised. The Russian prince 
agreed and sent his army in the spring or summer of 988 to Basil. This 
artuy of <>000 infantry remained in Greece even after Fhocos had been 
kiMtri, and took part in the Byzantine wars in Aria in 999-1000. From 
that time to the hist quarter of the eleventh century the Varangians 
former! the bodyguard of the Byzantine Emperors, Ej\ter on they were 
replaced by soldiers from Western Europe, principally Englishmen. 

When the Emperor Basil had been delivered from peril, he hesitated 
over the fulfilment of hi? promise to give hi* sister Anne to Vladimir 
to wife. The Russian prince, offended by this delay s attacked the Greek 
possessions in the Crimea, He succeeded (989) in taking Cherson after a 
long siege. But mean while the Greek Emperor was again in difficulties 
in his own lands, especially in consequence of a revolt in Bulgaria, so 
that he was obliged to regain Vladimir** good vv lI] and to send him his 
sinter Anne* who received theisms for her dow er. 

At that time Vladimir was already a Christinn. having been baptised 
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nbtjut the beginning of fJ88 P The long intercourse of Russia with Con-, 
sttuitiiioplc had prepared ft favourable ground tor the C 'hristi ah feith. 
Vnrioas AMWhg m me to the prince ft! short in term) a to explain 
the advantages of their religion. Finally, he declared for Christianity, 
and, having received baptism* he had hi sf twelve sons christened also, mid 
enrouraged the spread of Christianity among the boyars and the people. 
8onie districts of the Russian empire nevertheless still remained heathen 
for a long time. There were pagans among the Vyatiebes anti Kriviches 
in the beginning of the twelfth century, and in Murom even in the 
thirteenth century, 

During \ Ifldimiris reign an at temp I was id so made tn win the Russians 
over to Rome. With the daughter of Bafeslav the Mighty, tieinbem. 
Bishop of Kulberg* arrived at the court of Vladimir's son Swatopulk at 
Turov, and tried tn sever the young Russian Church from the Kastern 
Church. Vladimir, as soon os he whs informed of the plains of Reinbonn 
imprisoned Svyatopolk,his wile, and the bishop. Thereupon n war broke 
out with Boleslav, who hastened to make peace with the Germans (1013), 
ainl having hired troop from them and the Fatrinak* set out against 
V ] ad £ in ir_ He onl y devaata ted the 1 and wi thou t gaining fu rther re-i ults. 
Vladimir died in 1015. 

1 1h l Importance of Vladimir in Russian history i* enormous, He 
subdued the tribes whirli had gained their independence under his pre¬ 
decessors: lie defended the empire against the barbarians of the stepjies ; 
he accepted. Christianity tod introduced Christian reforms. He success¬ 
fully dosed the tenth century, the heroic period of Russian history j his 
reign wtls famous for the maritime expeditions against the Greeks, the 
inroads beyond the Danube^ the occupation of Bulgaria, tod the expedi¬ 
tions against the Chazars and Bulgars, 

We have yet to say something of the Magyars in their new home in 
Hungary, 

About the year 895 or tS9fi the Magyars croaked the northern Car¬ 
pathian Mountains, and endeavoured in the lireL place to occupy the 
lands near the upper course of the river Theiss. The progressive occupa¬ 
tion of the territories of later Hungary was made easy to the Magyar* 
by the circumstance that the neiv political formations* which had l>egun to 
arise here, were feeble and of no long duration. The north-western part 
oflater Hungary, inhabited at that time by Slovaks, wits a constituent 
part of the Great Moravian realm, which extended as far as the river 
Thoiss imd probably some distance to the south between this river and the 
Danube- After the death of Svatopluk (894), the Magyar? had nothing 
to fear from tile Great Moravian slate, which was now governed by his 
discordant sons. During their quarrels It was an easy matter for the 
Magyars to occupy the northern part of the territory between the Theiss 
and the Danube. This is the only possible explanation of their being 
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nh]e to jienetratc without opposition into 1 tin noma, and to undertake 
their predatory invasion* into Italy. In Lower Pannonia there arose 
hy the first half of the ninth century the Slavonic priori polity of Pribina 
(HdU) under the suzerainty of the Franks, with his capital of Blatnd 
{Urkx ptthtdnm, Masahorch) near where the river ZaIa flows into the 
hike of lllntnu (BrJatoo). The limit* of Fnbina's principality can only 
lie given appnmmately, To the north-west it ei tended to the river 
linab. to the south-west to Peltao, to the south as far as the Drave, 
and to the north and east about to the lhtnid*-. With the Slavs there 
also lived German colonists from Bavaria in scattered settlements in this 
principality. The country between the Dai in he and the Rnab was 
settled by Germans, who there formed the majority of the population. 
Tn ecclesiastical affairs Rmnonia was divided after Sifl) between the 
bishoprics of Salzburg and Passim. During the reign of Kotel lSGl-874), 
Frihina's successor, the Moravo-Pannonian Slavonic archbishopric was 
founded about 87l> and St Methodius installed in the sec. After Kocel a 
death Lower Pannnnia wm again governed by German officials. Only 
niter the arrival of the Magyars in Hungary,'King Amulf in 896 in¬ 
vested the Croatian prince Brashes’, reigning' between the rivers Drave 
and Save, with the south-western part of Paniionin as a fief. 

The most ancient Hungarian chronicler, the so-called Ananynw* regm 
Beltv notariutf gives us some, not altogether reliable, accounts of the 
political divisions in the other parts of Hungary and in Transylvania. 
If we supplement the account of the Amnymua with those of the Frankish 
authors, we tain conclude that in the eastern half of Hungary beyond the 
river Theiss, and perhaps in Transylvania, there were at the end of the 
ninth century some feeble principalities probably tributary' to the Bulgars, 
and that tliese were neither old enough nor sufficiently developed to stop 
the progress of the warlike Magyar tribes. It is certain that in the lands 
beyond the Theiss as well as in the so-called Block Hungary (Transyl¬ 
vania) there were numerous Slavonic inhabitants, and even now w e tan 
find traces of tliem in the place-names. 

We have hardly any other accounts of LhD Magyars, during the lirst 
fifty years after the occupation of Hungary, than'that they raided the 
neighbouring countries. As early as 898 a scouting party of Magyars 
came into north-eastern Italy to the river Brenta, and the following year 
the Magyars made a new invasion, and overflowed the plain of Lombardy, 
plundering and burning the land. For a whoie year, until the spring 
of 900, they devastated Italy, and King Bcrengar onlv induced them to 
leave the country by presents, even giving hostages. On their return 
they devastated the Renter part of Pannnnia belonging to the German 
kingdom, and immediately afterwards,, in the middle of the year 900, the 
whole Magyar nation crossed the Danube nnfi occupied Lower Funnoiiia 
as far as the river Raab. That it was possible to do so without serious 
opposition from the Germans may be explained by the foolish policy 
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of Bavaria* Liutpold of Bavaria, founder uf the dynsirty of Wittekbach* 
preferred to be at enmity with the Great Moravian state rather than to 
oppose the Mugvani, But no .sooner had the Magyars conquered Faiinotnu t 
than they appeared in Bavaria beyond the Inn, The Bavarians only suc¬ 
ceeded ill destroying a part of the Magyars : the others escaped with u 
rich booty. The Ik.variant did not make peace with Moravia until 901, 
when It had become too late. 

In 90ti Lbe Magyar* overthrew the Great Moravian state. The 
Bavarians in 907 in varied i the Magyar territory, but were defeated, and 
after that Upper P&nnutiia was also conquered bv the Magyars. Under 
Arpad's sucresaors the Magyars constantly made predatory i □carrions, 
and penetrated still farther tu the west, Nobody opposed their pro¬ 
gress, because the former provinces of the Frankish Empire were in 
decline, the weapons of the Germans were clumsy! heavy armour, 
a heavy helmet, a great shield, and a lung sword, Thu Magyars on the 
contrary appeared suddenly on their swill horses and poured showers 
of arrows upon their enemies causing great disorder among them and 
turning them to flight* The foe seldom succeeded in surprising the 
Magyars before they had arrayed themselves for kittle, because their 
scouts were exceedingly wary and vigilant. A frequent military ruse of 
the Magyars was tu feign a flight in order to entire the enemy into pur¬ 
suit* Suddenly they would turn and frighten the pursuers so thoroughly 
by a flood of arrows that It was an easy matter for their reserves to 
attack and destroy the baffled foe. The Magyars lacked skill only in 
taking cattles and fortresses; in Germany and Italy therefore the in¬ 
habitants began quickly to fortify their town#* 

The history of thetse western invasions, ending with the derisive 
defeat (955) on the Leehfeld, ha* been told in the precediug volume of 
this work. The turn of the Balkan peninsula came comparatively late. 
It was after their defeat in Saxony in 933 that the Magyar* turned their 
attention in this direction. In the spring of 934 they invaded Thrace 
in company with Fabdnaks with a force which penetrated to Constanti¬ 
nople. MusTidi gives us a somewhat confused report of this incursion, 
declaring that four tribes were allied against the Greeks although it 
seems that only the Magyars with the Patzinaks were the invader^ 
Marquort thinks that by the town Wnlandcur, conquered at this time by 
the barbarian armies, Develtus near the modern Burgas is meant. It 
seems that since 934 the Magyars regularly demanded tribute from the 
Greeks, at first every nine and later on every five years. In 9143 they 
came again, and the Emperor Homan us Ivecapcnus appointed the 
[jatrician Thcophanes, as he had done 1R 934, tu negotiate with them, 
Theuphaiie* succeeded in concluding a truce for file years, for which 
both parties gave Jmstngcfl. It is probable that about this time the 
Byzantines tried, but in vain, to gain the Magyars for allies against the 
l’utzinnk.s. After that the Magyars invaded the Balkan peninsula several 
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times, especially in 959 and In 967 a hand of Magyars joined the 
Russian prince Svyatoslav when he attacked Bulgaria. 

After the I-echfcld, howevef, the aggrihrivene;ss of the Magyars 
considerably declined. Western Europe now remained safe from their 
predatory inroads. and at last even the expeditions against the Balkan 
peninsula ceased. During the three-quarters of a century in which the 
Magyars ha^l occupied their new homes in Hungary, political and other 
conditions had greatly changed. In the first place tile neighbours of the 
Magyars had grown much stronger. This Is true principally of the 
Germanic Empire, which, under the dynasty nf Saxon kings, was far more 
powerful than under the later Carnlingians. In the south the Greek 
Empire stretched as far os the Danube, and completely checked any new 
Magyar expeditions to the Balkan peninsula. In course of time even the 
mode of life nf the leading Magyars had somewhat changed. Not only 
Prince Gcaa but also several chieftains ceased to live in tents, preferring 
castles for their abodes. This change was caused by the Christian religion, 
which in the meanwhile had spread in the neighbouring countries and 
extended its influence ak) among the inhabitants of Hungary, especially 
in ancient Pun non ia* where a great portion of the Germans and Slavs were 
Christiana Through these Christ inn inhabitants the Magyars became 
acquainted with a peaceful manner nf life, with agriculture and trade. 
During the three-quarters of a century even the ethnic character of the 
inhabitants underwent a great modification. The Magyars, who were not 
very numerous even at the time of their occupation of Hungary', did not 
increase considerably because of their frequent predatory'expeditions into 
foreign lands. (Jnly the first generation was able to gain victories abroad, 
in fact while the military^ tactics nf the Magyar were unknown. The 
second generation met with repeated calami Lies. Many Magyars perished 
in these expeditions; only a small band returned from the battle of the 
Lechfeld, The decrease of the Magyar element w r ns unavoidably followed 
by a great intermixture of the remaining population* which also caused a 
change in the character of the nation. 

In short, since the accession of G 4m as Prince of the Magyars,about 
970 s there begins a radical change in the history of the Magyars. Gem 
was the first ruler who was judicious enough to see that his people could 
hold its own among other nations if it would live with them in peace 
and if it would accept Christianity. Immediately after his accession to the 
throne he sent messengers to the Emperor Otto I in 973 to initiate friendly 
relations with Germany, That he resolved on this course of action must 
be attributed to the influence of his wife Adelaide, a princess of Polish 
blood and a fervent Christian. By her recommendation St Vojtcch 
(Adalliert), Bishop of Prague and a distant relative of hers, was called 
to Hungary, About 9HI> he converted to the Christian faith not only 
Gem but alsu his ten-year-old eon Vajk, to whom the name Stephen 
was given in baptism. Ten yearn later (99o) Benedictine monks from 
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Bohemia came to Hungary and settled* ns it seems, in the monastery of 
Zobor upon the Nyitra. This Christianisatiun was moreover very much 
furthered by Gem having chosen GnhcJn, a princess of the German 
imperial dynasty, as a bride far his son Stephen (99(5). The work begun 
by Geza whs brought to a good end by Stephen, who was canonised lor 
his apostolic zeal. Stephen, immedlately after hi:* accession to the throne 
(997)* ordered his subjects to accept Christianity. To set a good example 
he liberated his slaves. He visited hi* lands and everywhere preached the 
new religion. He called itf foreign priests* especially Slavs, to asriri him. 
Etymological researches have proved that the ecclesiastical terminology 
of the Magyars is to a considerable degree of Slavonic origin. This alone 
would lead to the indubitable conclusion that the first niLssioiiitries of 
the Gospel among the Magyars were to a great extent Slavs belonging 
to the Roman obedience. And the accounts of the conversion witness In 
the same fact. 

Bohemian priests took a prominent share in the spreading of the 
Christian faith in Hungary, [n the- first p Lice Radio, the former com¬ 
panion of St Vojt&hj must be niii]ied, who worked in Lhe Hungarian 
realm from 995 tu about 1008; then A Has taring formerly Abbot at 
nfefnov near Prague in Bohemia, later of St Martin s in Hungary, and 
finally Archbishop of Gmn (Esztergom) from 1001-1028. Also Astrifc, 
Abbot of Pecsvainu] and Liter Archbishop of Kidocsu^ who had been at 
first one of the priests of St VojtCch and then an abbot in Poland, 
excelled among the Slav preachers of the faith in Hungary. Further, 
St Gerard, tutor of Stephen^ son Emeriti, and later Bishop of Oanrid, 
was a signal propagator of Christianity in Hungary. St Stephen 
himself founded several bishoprics and monasteries: Ix^ides the arch¬ 
bishoprics of Esztergom and KaJocsa, he instituted the bishoprics of 
Veszprem, Pees (Fuufkirehen}, Csanad, Vita (Waitjen), Itaab (Gyor), 
Eger (Erlau), and Nagy-Yurad (Grosswardeinjand Gyukfehen^r (Karls- 
burg) in Transylvania. 

It was the greatest political sctccess of St Stephen that he secured for 
his lands a complete independence in their ecclesiastical and secular rela¬ 
tions. He *ent an embassy to Pope Sylvester II to obtain for the 
Hungarian ruler a royal awn and papal sanction for the ecclesiastical 
organisation. The Pope complied with both requests* and sent to 
St Stephen not only the royal crown but aho an apostolic cross. Stephen 
had liimseif solemnly crowned as king in 1001. 

St Stephen only succeeded with difficulty in controlling the refractoiy 
chieftains of the tribes. One of them, for instance, Kopany* chief of 
Sumogy (Shumeg} and cousin to St Stephen* headed a revolt in favour 
of heathenism, hut was defeated. Prnkuy also, a maternal relative of 
SL Stephen* prince in the territories on both rides of the Theiss, belonged 
to the turbulent element which hated Christianity. St Stephen sub¬ 
dued him too* iind removed him from his government In Hungary itself, 
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in the south-eastern comer nf the Land bordered by the rivers Maras, 
Theiss, and Danube, and by Transylvania, there lay the principality of 
Aytony (Akhtumh This small •principality was also overthrown by 
St Stephen about 1Q££* 

St Stephen abo organised the administration of the land after foreign 
models, parti} German and |XLrtIy Shim He arranged his court after the 
German fashion, and divided his lands into counties (comitahn% appointing 
as their governors officials called in Latin comity in Magyar Upmok 
(frt>m the Slavonic zvpan). He likewise followed foreign and especially 
German examples in legislative matters, endeavouring to renuodel his 
state entirely in a European fashion, and to make ft into an orderly 
land. He died in 1038. His fame as the second founder and moulder of 
the Magyar kingdom is immortal. By bringing lii^ ravage barbaric nation 
into the community of Christendom, he saved the Magyars from a ruin 
which otherwise they could not have escaped. 


(B) 

CONVERSION OF THE SLAVS. 

In tlie numerous records of missionary activity in the Christian 
Church of Eastern and Western Europe there is one chapter which, 
owing to special eirctimstances, has attained the greatest importance in 
the history of the world. It deals with an incident which happened 
more than a thousand years ago, the consequences of which have endured 
to this day, and it reveals the characteristic features of Christianity 
in the East and South-East of Europe. It arose in connexion with two 
brothers, Cyril and Methodius, who lived in the ninth century at Salon U‘*K 
and are * till venerated by more than a hundred million Slavs as apostles 
to their race and as creator* of the language of their ritual, the 
language which wax fur inauv centuries the medium of liLenny activity, 
uf the public life of the community* as w r ell as of Church functions. 

According to the point of view of individual .scholars this historical 
event has been very differently criticised and appreciated. Some modern 
writer* condemn it because it was chiefly the predominance of the Language 
of the Slav Church, based on a Byzantine model, that separated Eastern 
Europe from the civilisation of Western Europe, and was principally to 
blniue for the unequal progress in the development of Eastern civilisa¬ 
tion ill comparison with Western* Other writer* cannot praise it suf- 
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fid filth- because, ns it led to the separation of the Slavonic East and 
South-East of Europe from the Latin West, thev recognise it its one of 
the chief causes of the preservation .of national characteristics, oven 
indeed of political independence. 

Much has been written in modern time.' concerning Cyril and 
Methodius. There exists u rich literature concerning them iij all Slavonic 
languages, in German, French, Italian, and recently also in English. 

Our view of the career of the Brothers, especially of their activity 
iuiung the Slav peoples, depends on the degree of credence to be attached 
to the sources. The chief sources arc the various Slav, Latin, and Greek 
legends, the critical examination of which offers many difficulties. So 
far, at least, no results have obtained general acceptance. Most scholars, 
however, are of opinion that the two Slav (the .so-called Panrnmian) 
Legends, fsffi CgrUli and Vita Method#, are of great historical importance 
and credible in a high degree. Where they agree with the ancient but 
shorter Latin legend, the so-called Trawlatio S. Cienumtig, no doubt is cost 
on the douhlc trariitinii. This is the view we shall follow in this chapter. 
Of utmost importance, of course, are the statements of the Popes and 
of Anastas!us, the librarian of the Vatican, but unfortunately they 
only refer to single incidents in the life and work of Cyril and 
Methodius 

All sources agree in giving Salonica as the birthplace of the two 
brother*, who were of distinguished lineage. The name of their father 
was Leo. He held the appointment of Drungarius. We nnlv meet with 
their mother’s name, Mary, in later sources. According to the Pauuoninn 
Legend, Constantine is said to have been the youngest of seven chili ben. 
As he was forty-two years old when he died (869), we must place his 
birth in the year 827. Of Methodius we only know- that he was the 
elder, but no mention is made of his age in the Pannoniau Vita Method# 
when the year of his death (885) is referred to. Bearing in mind the 
subsequent events of his life and his relations to his younger brother, wc 
might be inclined to allow a difference of ten years between the two 
brothers, which would therefore make 817 the year when Methodius 
was born. WiU, regard to the younger brother,'all information points 
to the belief that he only aw limed the name of Cyril shortly before his 
death at Rome. It is, however, a moot point whether Methodius did 
not also bear a different name at firsL, which he only changed to that by 
which he iis known to us, when he retired into the monastery oil 
Ml Olympus in Bithynin. 

The Latin TmnsUttia, which treats only of Constantine, relates hut 
little concerning his youth. He is said to have exhibited marked talent 
and as a boy to have lxen taken by his parents to Constantinople, 
where he excelled in piety and wisdom and became * priest. We learn 
a great deal more concerning the two bro thers from the Piumonian Legends 
which, with the exception of a few decorative details, appear quite 
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credible, auid to he based in every particular upon an intimate knowledge 
of the cireum dance* h 

Tile Vi fa J feikadii tel 3 m us that he at first devoted himself to a 
secular career. Of stalwart build, benefiting by the universal admira¬ 
tion of his MUjw-citisoiJs for hi* ptrents, he ig said to have gained 
great esteem unsung the lawyers of the town of his birth, pro bold j as 
a clever jurist. In consequence of hi* talent Ju this practical direction, 
he attracted the attention of the Emperor Michael HE and of Theodora, 
who entrusted him with the administration of a Slavonic ** principality.” 
The Slavonic word ki iprf (prince) corresponds with the Greek 
and Methodius was thus appointed an archon, but it is unknown where 
his Slavonic govern men L (dp ^oi*ria) was situated, whether in Macedonia 
or Thessaly. It cannot have been an important one. According to 
the Legend, he administered this office for “imuiv years”; if be received 
it when he w r a* twenty-eight years of age and occupied it ten years, we 
might assume tliat he w as auction between Hi5 and SBB, w hich is consistent 
with what comes later. The reason given fur his resolve to abandon 
the secular career was that he experienced numerous difficulties* Tired 
of office, he retired into a monastery on Mt Olympus in Uitliyilia, as is 
now generally accepted* and became a monk 3 , 

^iiite different, however, according to the Paimunlan Legend derated 
to the life of Con>tautiiie, w ns the youth of the y ouuger brother. In this 
legend bis preference for the study of philusophv was clothed in the form 
of a poetical account of a dream he had in his seventh year, according to 
which the strategic of hia native town brought before him tlte most 
beautiful maidens of Salon ica, from whom he was to select a bride, and 
he gave the preference to “Sophia/ 1 hr. philosophy; that is why he was 
called 6 <£iAd<fo^k a title he probably received subsequently hi ton- 
stontmople os professor of philosophy. Legend states that be was the 
best scholar in the school and conspicuous by hi> extraordinary memory. 
Another poetic story marks his love of solitude. Once when out hawking, 
the wind carried the falcon away from him. Thi.s lie interpreted as an 
intimation from Heaven to abandon ail worldly pleasures and devote 
himself entirely to study. It sounds quite credible that in his curliest 
youth he preferred to read the works of Gregory Nuri&nzen, in which, 
however, he lacked the instruction of a master If Lire Legend is correct, his 
father died when Constantine was fourteen; that would be in 841 84E, 
If this bereavement did not actually cause the youth to go to Constan¬ 
tinople to pursue higher studies, it at least hastened his decision. The 

J It is ttiffieuJl t n sustain the opinion that Clement the Slav is the autlimr nf thera? 
t*?o legends. See my iicjIp^ in the .J whir fur tluv. Phiiaiogie, Yo3 r jcirm LiSOG 
pp. 

* See pp. 4-31 - I73 T couiTunuiLg Olympus In Ajrip Miner and the 

sojourn there of I Lie Iwo brothers Tins happened,, a.- before stated, in the year &&5 m 
If w* know that Theoclisto* the Lfltfothetu the patron nf Methodius sIfo^ ire 
could connect hifl retirement from office inch the death of Theoetistiis in B56. 
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legendary narrative connects it with his call to the capital by Theoctistus 
the Logo the to Here he was to lx 1 associated with the young Euiperor 
Michael III; but the idea uf mj iteluai joint education is scarcely 
reasonable in view of the difference in their nges of about twelve years. 
Among the best masters in Constantinople are cun rue rated Ia‘o jmd 
Photius, and the chief subjects were grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arith¬ 
metic, geometry, astronomy, philosophy, and music. Homer is also said 
to have Ijeen read, t ’cn^taiitine’s modesty was coupled with quickness of 
perception and intense diligence, fly tnefljvs nf these rare qualities he is 
“' d to have gainci the confidence of the Lugothete to aach an extent 
that he introduced him into the imperial palace. The Lugothete, in 
fact, wanted him to marry his godniLiughter and held out to him the 
prospect of a brilliant career, that of rtrategua. But f ho pure asceticism 
of Constantine a nature found its worthy object in a spiritual vocation. 
He was ordained priest, la order, however, to chain him to Co ns taut i- 
nople, he was appointed librarian of St Sophia, under liie Patriarch, 
poi-iblv Ignatius; but this post, which brought him into intimate rela¬ 
tions with the Patriarch, was too public for him. According to the 
Legend, he fled to a neighbouring monastery, w here he is said to have 
remained concealed for six months. When’he was discovered he was 
made professor of philosophy. Possibly all this happened in the year 
3 oU t or even later, as Constantine was then only twenty-three, This is 
also supposed to be the date of the discussion which Cunstantiue is slid 
to have had with John, who was deprived of his patriarchal dignity on 
account of his iconoclastic views. This John, the Grammaticu*. was 
deposed in 843, but he was certainly alive in 84fi. In the Legend he is 
represented, during his dispute with Constantine, as an old mail opposed 
to a young one. It is doubtful whether the deputation took pLaro at the 
request of the Emperor and many patricians in so solemn a form as 
recounted hi the Legend, since the latter always emphasises Constantine’s 
intellectual superiority in argument. As a matter nf fact, shortly after- 
wards, m the twenty-fourth year ol' Ills life, that is in 80 I-H 0 S, according 
to the Legem 1, a new burden was impo^-d upon this zealous tighter for 
the Orthodox fuitli. 

This time it was a mission to tlie Saracens. The Trmttatia S, 
Ckvmtit knows nothing of it. However, although the Pannonian legend 
does not say from whom the invitation emanated mid what was the 
destination uf the journey, whether to Melitene or to Baghdad, still it 
gives some very precise partkttUis wliich seem to have an historical basis. 
It alleges that Constantine was invited by the Enifieror Lo defend tile 
doctrine of the Trinity in a disputation with the Saracens, and was 
accompanied on the journey by two men, Asicritus and George. No yt] ieT 
evidence of this legendary disputation is known, but in Arabic sources 
(Tabari) mention is made of au embassy of the Byzantines to the Stoutens 
for the purpuse of an armistice and exchange of prisone**, at the bend uf 
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which was a certain George, w ho wm accompanied by many patricians and 
servants* mini boring nearly fifty persons. This embassy, it is true, only 
took plate in 855, tmt it is nevertheless possible that the story in the 
Legend refers to this, fact ; only the Legend made L la nstanti n c + aceo n \ pan ied 
by George, the principal figure and, in the interest of the deputation, 
entirely omitted all the other particulars 1 . 

On hi* return to Constantinople, Constantine, following the bent of 
hi* ascetic inclinations, retired to some solitary spot mid then into the 
monastery on Olympus, where his brother h?al already taken up his abode 
as a monk. Thus the brothers after long separation met under one 
and the same mof in S50-S58, both devoted to their pious inclinations. 
It is noticeable that the Legend refers in both rases to their preference 
fur religious books and intellectual occupation. Concerning Constantine, 
who an old friend of Phut ills, an episode is related by Anastosill^ 
the Roman librarian, which happened about this time ; indeed, some 
believe that Photius was really AsieritUfl who, Logether with George, 
according to the Legend, accompanied Constantine on his journey tu 
the Saracens. In this case, the episode related by Anastasim; might 
have happened about this date. Constantine criticised some remarks of 
Phot ins, rhieHy directed against the Patriarch Ignatius, 

It i* impossible to say how long Constantine lived in the monastery 
with Ids brother. He now proposed to undertake a new missionary 
journey, this time in the company of Methodius, Not only the Parmonian 
Legend and the Tramlatb S. Clementis* but also Anastas! us the librarian, 
confirm the statement tliat tile new journey was to be into the land of the 
Chokers. They also agree that jm embassy had come from that country 
to Constantinople with a specific request for help in iheir predicament. 
It appears that they believed in God but were otherwise pagan*, and were 
being urged on the one baud by the Jews on the other by the Saracens to 
accept their faith. They therefore prayed for an able missionary to 
explain the Christian faith to them. The Pannunian Legend, which 
again lays stress on Constantine's dialectical powers adds at the same 
lime the promise that, if the Christian missionary proved victorious over 
the Jews and Muslims, all the Chasms would become Christians. The 
Trtnixlniiu only states the final result of the mission, that Constantine was 
in fact successful, and that he gained over the Chaaarw to the Christian faith. 
The TrandoHo does not go into details, while in the Fannouiau Legend 
the principal subject i.s the very detailed report of the disputation. It 
said that Constantine himself wrote a treatise in Greek on the whole of 
the polemical interview, and his bruther is said to have divided it into 
eight part* and to have translated it into Slavonic. We know 

1 Thi? is the vorfisan of the ^jrArc fQr tkm* Fhifakpie, 540, in which, 

however^ if wa helieva it all r thpre \b much uf Ilia faiiLuititaJ emulated with the 
journey. For ttfowt jum to tlie Greek enshn*^ nee Vsril’av, rizattfipu i Arabjf, 
St Petersburg, 1000, 1.70—1UO. 
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neither the Greek original nor the Slavonic version, mid yet it is difficult 
to regard it nil as nn invention. Perhaps the Full test ns preserved to us 
in the Legend is actually an extract from the Slavonic version. 

Whilst the disputation with the Jews and the Muslims takes up very 
considerable space in the Ponoamaa Legend, the discovery of the relics 
of St CJement is only mentioned with a reference to the story of their 
discovery as narrated by Constantine. This reference lends additional 
credibility to the Legend, as we know now from the letter of Anas tad us 
to Gaud eric that Constant! ue himself really did write a brevis hutorvt of 
tile incident in Greek, A full account of the discovery of the relics is 
given by the Translatio S, dementin'. 

1 he niaikcd importance attached to the participation of Constantine 
hi the mission to the tliizars explains why the legend has introduced 
into the narrative all manner of incredible features to shew the ease with 
which he acquired foreign languages, the irresistible power of his eloquence, 
and his success iti conversions. The author of the Ugcud in singing the 
praises of his hem was led into great exaggerations, Constantine i^said 
to have acquired not less than four languages during his short star in 
Cherson—Hebrew, Samaritan, f'hazar, and Russian. From the fact that 
the last-named language is mentioned, some Russian authorities have 
been led to make very bold inferences, us if Constantine in the Crimea 
had not only become acquainted with Russian (f. r , the Slavonic language) 
but had even derived from it his Glagolitic alphabet. The language 
of the 7 ranstntio S. dementis is more moderate on this point, and onlv 
refers to his learning one language, that of the Chasm. 

The journey to the Chazars took place probably about the year 
HfkMMJl, since he must have returned home, as the Legend also savs, to 
make his report to the Emperor; at that time he must have written the 
Ami* Hutoria, the Xo-yuc Tratrrffvpucai; (Serum Declaniaioriii#) t and Lhe 
Canon consistirg of tropes and odes in honour of the discovery of the 
relies oi St Clement, all in Greek and mentioned by Anastosius iti his 
letter to Gaudeiic. There is some ground for believing that the Legend 
preserved in the Slavonic language* concerning the translation of the 
relics of St Clement is in some way connected with the Brevis Hhtoria 
anil Sernm Dedamalrtrim mentioned by Anastasias. In addition to these 
subjects, he was also engaged in learned areliaeological questions, as is 
proved by the interpretation, referred to in the Legend, of Lhe Hebrew 
inscription on a valuable cup in the cathedral nf St Sophia. The state¬ 
ment also seems credible that Methodius, as a reward for services rendered 
to hi* brother ou the journey, was appointed Igumen (abbot) of the rich 

1 There is a wnaitlerahie literature nn the ipestimi. Cf. [> r Frenko, St Clement 
in Chenm fin Little Rumfian), f^nibernr. )!Xlfi, uni alsn Airhiv /fir tinr mialnme 
™- I "'"> wLo minimises unduly the credibility uf the Lc^nds L i,d even of 

a Set? Bibliography to this CTiapter, Srtum*$ r 
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find important monastery of Fuiychronluin* after having declined the 
dignity of a proffered archbishopric. 

The activity of the two brothers so far had no influence at all upon 
the Slav people** except perhaps when Methodius in his younger days 
was an archon. The history qf the Church and civilisation of the Slavs 
is affected only by the last stage of Constantine's life. The Farm onion 
Legend (Pwla dedicated to his memoir^ is so little national or 

Slavophil in character that it devotes only the last quarter of the whole 
bonk to the description of ft period fraught, with such consequences for 
the Slavs. In order correctly to gauge the historical value of the Legend 
we should not lose sight of the foregoing fact. The author of the Legend 
is full of admiration for Constantine as a man of great Byzantine learning, 
of enthusiasm and zeal for bis faith,* especially in the direction of 
missionary acLivity* and devoted to the glory of the Byzantine Empire; 
lie does not present him as a conspicuous Slavophil. That is also the 
reason why this legend is to be preferred to many later ones which, in¬ 
fluenced by later event*, divert the activities of the two brothers from 
the very hegilining into Slav and especially Bulgarian channels; such are 
the so-called iSalonica Legend and the Olxiorm kin $< CynlU and some 
others. 

The Farmnniiin 1 ^gends place the next sphere of activity of the two 
brothers in Moravia* that is to say inn Blav land m which the niissiuLume* 
irom the neighbouring German dioceses of Salzburg and Pussau had already 
sown the first seeds of Christianity, although perhaps without much 
success as yet. Indeed* according to the Tran&tatio A. Cltmrnti*, the 
Moravian prince received the news of Cunst&ntiue’s great success in 
the land of the Chazars, and was thereby induced to address bis petition 
to Constantinople for a capable missionary for his own country H The 
Pannooku Legend does not insist on this connexion of events, and modern 
historians associate the decision of the Moravian Prince Rostislav with 
the political situation of his state; zifler having attained political inde¬ 
pendence, it was essential for him to avoid the influence of his powerful 
East Frankish neigh hour in Church matters also. According to the text 
of a letter* not preserved in the original* of Pope Hadrian to the Mtirnvo- 
Pannonian princes, it would appear that before Rostislav turned to Con¬ 
stantinople he had made overtures to Rome* but apparently without 
success. If we are not to ignore the statement of the Pope entirely* we 
may be able to explain the failure of Rostislav in Rome by the pre¬ 
occupation of Pope Nicholas with events in Constantinople and Bulgaria. 
All the more willing was the far-seeing Fbotiuo, who was then Patriarch 
of Constantinople* and whose advice to comply with the wishes of the 
Moravian prince was followed by the Emperor Michael 1IL All legends 
jigree that the Emperor induced Constantine to undertake the new 
mission, The choice is well explained by bis successful missions hitherto 
and by his intimate relation* with FUotius. It must have lieen mooted 
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not long after Ckmstan tines retom from hi* minion to the Chazara, be¬ 
cause he himself speaks nf his fatigue from tbit journey. We must plaice 
this mission in the year Sfil T or at the Latest in the spring of Tlm 

Fannonian legend relates the event in a very drama tic manner, ami gives 
some nut unimportant details. Amongst other things, the Emperor 
Michael is said to have been asked by Constantine whether the Moravian 
Slav* possessed letters of the alphabet, i.t\ a script for their language. 
To this the Emperor is said to have replied that his father and grandfather 
had already made the same inquiry* but in vain. From this anecdote we 
may at least infer that previous to that time a special Shiv script was 
unknown. This point of view is also confirmed by the statement of the 
learned muuk Chrabr* who expressly declares that, prior to the invention 
of the Slav script by Constantine, the Slavs were compelled to use Greek 
and J^atin letters when they wanted to write. In the well-known polemic 
against Methodius of the year 87fMS71, LiMhi.y de runrerxioju Bag o- 
arktrum d Camntmumm* occurs the phiwe fwviier invent ijt Sdavinis 
littrri which does nut necessarily mean that Methodius had invented 
them* hut that they were certainly new in his time. 

To mm up, we must accept the almost contemporary tradition* 
ignoring the changes introduced by later events, to the effect that Slavonic 
script originated with and was fixed by Constantine. And the concrete 
occasion, the expressed wish of the Byzantine Emperor and his Court 
that Constantine should go to Moravia, is by no means inconsistent with 
the fact that he invented an alphabet for this particular purpose. He 
not only wanted to preach the Christian faith to the Moravians, but also 
to offer them the written Word of God in their own language. According 
to Byzantine conceptions, and in view of the many instances of Oriental 
Christians who used their own language and alphabet, it was a necessary 
and preliminary condition that the Slavs should in the first place posses* 
a script of their own. The statement, supported by the Tmndatio f is 
also important, namely, that the translation of the Gospels took place 
at this time also. 80 we must allow for a period of at least one or two 
years between the arrival of Rostislav 1 * embassy at Constantinople and 
the departure of Constantine, his brother Methodius, And the others who 
were to take part in the new mission. The Ws of the future work of 
the two brothers was thus laid before they left Constantinople. 

Although Constantine wot the leading spirit, the Pannonian Legends 
also speak of other* who collaborated with him. The invention of this 
script may reflect the personality and learning of Constantine* hut 
in the work of translation it in easy to imagine that he had other* to help 
him, who must have been in the first instance people of native Slav 
origin with a Greek education. If we examine the oldest translations, 
especially the perfcopea of the Epistles and Gospels, we have the best 
proof of a highly developed Slavonic sense uf language, which must lie 
attributed to collahnnitoi^ who were themselves Slava, In all profitability 
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Constantine must from the very beginning have contemplated establishing 
Christianity in Morayk on the basis of n Slavonic liturgy . Independently 
of many Oriental parallels, this is ijso continued by the Pnrmonian Legend 
and the Tmmlalio, both of which state that the immediate task of the 
two brothei^ on their arrival was to instruct the vuUnger generation in 
the reading of the Word of God and the Slavonic liturgical texts which 
had been translated from the Greek. 

That this purpose of his was recognised at the time is shewn by the 
opposition raised in Moravia, at the very outset, by those who were hostile 
to the employment of the Slavonic language for the purposes of the 
liturgy. The protest emanated as a matter of course from the advocates of 
the Latin liturgy, who to all appearances were numerous. But the Legends 
and the Tramloifo further prove, the former with miraculous details, 
that the brothers had also to fight against various pagan superstitions. 
There can be no question of a complete Church organisation during 
the first period nf their stay in Moravia. Constantine, compelled to bow 
to the inevitable, began by educating in the first instance a sufficient 
number of youths in the Slav liturgy, bnth written and spoken. The next 
step was to obtain Slav priests. Up to this moment there was really no 
one but himself to conduct the divine service in Slavonic, unless he had 
been able to induce any of the priests of Slav origin, ordained before 
Ilk arrival, to go over from tfie Latin rite to the Slavonic-Eastern liturgy* 

It was the natural desire to obtain priest's orders for their young 
followers that induced the two brothers to leave Moravia. It is curious 
how the various sources differ on this point. According to the Translation 
both brothers departed from Moravia aod left behind them liturgical 
books, without saying whither they were going. The Vita Method** 
only mentions their departure after they had instructed their pupil s f 
without giving their destination- The narrative interpolated in the most 
ancient Russian chronicle only mentions that Constantine came home in 
order henceforward to work in Bulgaria, whilst Methodius remained 
behind in Moravia. This statement bos the appearance of a subsequent 
invention in order not to leave Bulgaria out of the story. But the 
return home, if by it we arc to understand Constantinople, is also im¬ 
possible to reconcile with their subsequent careers. The reason given by 
the ( ita C ffrilliy that it vas a question of obtaining ordained priests, gives 
sufficient ground for their departure from Moravia. 

The indefinite inode of expression used by the other sources may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that Constantine himself did not know 
for certain where he would succeed in obtaining ordination for the elect 
of his young pupils. It was out of the question to think of Passau or 
Salzburg, and it may have been the internal discord of the Greek Church 
which decided him against Constantinople \ 

1 lli ere ie certainly no evidence that he contemplated a broach with L'lmptauti- 
nogdt. 
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The nearest sera were Aquilem mid GradOi byt legend speaks instead 
only of their sojourn in Venice. The object of the intercalated disputa- 
lion (which is another proof of the, tendency of the author of the 
Vita Q/rtlli to attribute such disputations to Constantine 1 ) was to point 
to the fact that Constantine was unable to attain his desire to secure 
ordination of Slav priests. But there is another conspicuous discrepancy 
here he tween the two Pan nun [an Legends ; while the Vita Mcthodn does 
not say a single word concerning the sojourn of Constantine and Methodius 
in the territory of Korol, tjie Vita GgriRi cannot sufficiently praise the 
friendliness of Kocol towards the two brothers. The events which followed 
the death nf Constantine in SC9 support the credibility of the Vita 
Cifrilliy as Kneels petition to the Pope to send Methodius into his country 
makes it natural to assume a previous personal acquaintance. The Pita 
Mt+tkodii also knows nothing of the disputation at Venice, but only 
brief!v refers to one at Rome. Both the Pannonian Legends and the 
TYonafafio agree generally that Pope Nicholas railed the brothers to 
Rome, but his letter^ mentioned in the Translutk) f has not been preserved* 
According to the text, it must have reached them in Moravia or at least 
in PannoniiL It would agree better with the circumstances and with the 
Fiiffl Cyrilti to assume that the news of the summons to Rome only 
reached them on Italian soil, at Grado or Venice, 

Curiously enough, the Pannonian Legends entirely ignore the death of 
Pope Nicholas X, which happened in the meantime (13 November &S7); it 
k anhr mentioned in the TVaufllrtb, which also adds the correct date oil 
which the two brothers arrived in Rome with the relies of St Clement— 
after the election of the new Pope Hadrian II (I-i December B67) f either 
at the end of Sfil or the beginning of SfiS, On their arrival in Rome 
they were received in state by the new Pope, but, according to the 
Translation the honnurs were, as was natural, only shewn to the relira uf 
St Clement 

The retd object which Constantine hnd in view' is only mentioned in 
the Translation in which we read that the Pope sanctioned the ordination 
of the young men as priests and deacon*. As all these aspirants were 
intended for the performance of the Slavonic liturgy, their ordination 
clearly shews the Pope's approval of the innovation. But the further 
statement, of the Translate that the Pope made bishop of Constantine 
and Methodius is contrary to all other information, although it k accepted 
as true by some historians. The Paimtmiau Legends, which contain 
markedly detailed information concerning the honours shew n in Rome to 
the Slavonic books and appear to be derived here from eye-wit nesses, 
would scarcely have omitted to report the personal honour* .shewn to 
Constantine and Methodius, had they actually taken place* The Vita 
Mdhudii only states that Fojie Hadrian gave the Slavonic books his 
blessing and priest's orders to Methodius; and, notwithstanding the 

1 Tlie whole story nf th* great digpntation at Venice h merely h^emWy priding. 
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apposition of some Roman bishop to the Skvouic liturgy, he selected 
one of them to ordain three of the young men us priests* and two us 
anagnosta (lectors). , 

According to the exact statement Sn the Vita Ct/rUll f Constantine dies! 
on 14 February SGR Roth Rumanian legends and the Trunjttutio state 
that shortly before his death he assumed the name Cyril and the 
monastic gnrk In close agreement with oue another* tJie Vita Cyrdii 
and the Trtotitatb relate that Methodius tirat wanted to cany the corpse 
to a monastery in Constantinople in Older tij comply with his mother's 
wish. This surely implies that it was now Isis own intention to go to 
Constantinople and withdraw into a monastery. According to the Vita 
\liihodn y Constantine was afraid of this wish of Methodius and therefore 
begged of him before his death to abandon it. When the Pop declined 
to grant Methodius' petition, it was eventually agreed that Cyril should 
be buried in state in the Basilica dedicated to St Clement, 

According to all credible information, Cmistantim’s literary activity 
consisted first in the invention of a script fora certain definite Slavonic 
tongue ITe chose the Mactdo-Rulgariau dialect, called locally Slovenian, 
and the script hud to be accurately fitted* as it were, to this tongue; he 
had a wonderful ear for phonetics* and contrived to provide a letter for 
each sound in the dialect OF the two known Slavonic scripts* that 
which is recognised as the invention of Constantine by the majority of 
linguists and historians is the Glagolitic script* which was formed on 
the model of the Greek minuscules of the ninth century in a manner 
exhibiting originality and individuality. In nil probability recourse was 
also had to some Latin and Hebrew' (or Samaritan) signs. That the South 
Slavonic dialect was used as the basis of the script is dearly apparent 
from the employment of a special sign for dz as opposed to s* and nf 
a single sign for the vowel f* or a* which in the Rmdon ^Moravian 
group of dialects had developed into twu separate sounds* e or V and ya. 

There is one obvious objection. Why was the script based on a 
South Slavonic dialect* while its use was intended for a totally different 
area and tongue in North Slavonia f But this objection may be answered 
by the following considerations. In the first place, the Slavonic tongues 
in the ninth century were more nearly related to one another than in the 
nineteenth; secondly* it is quite ^msslble that Constantine may have 
discovered from the members of Rostislav's embassy that the South 
Slavonic dialect he knew was easily intelligible to the Moravians; finally* 
he nmv have convinced himself by the comparison of the language ul 
Bymiitme literature with the spoken language of the Greek populace 
that a distinction between the literary language and the dialects of the 
people constituted no olistucle to success, 

'Che next stage in Constantine's literary activity began before his 
departure fur Moravia, it was in the first instance limited to the trans¬ 
lation of the lections from the Gospels mid St Paul's Epistles* with Lhe 
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help of his collaborators; and in Moravia, if not earlier* translations were 
added from the Greek of whatever was indispensable for divine service, 
especially the Psalms, the pericupes o£ the Old Testament, and finally 
a short prayer- and hymn-book. Attempts have already been made to 
rc pa rate in point of language the portions due to Constantine's initiative 
from the continuations supplied by Methodius and his pupils, but the 
remits are not satisfactory. 

While it is a matter of comparative ease to write the life of Constan¬ 
tine or Cyril, the subsequei^ course of bis brothers life bus given rise to 
many controversies, chiefly because, for the purposes of his biography, 
there is no parallel source by which to test the Pamiouiati Legend, It is 
true that we are considerably assisted during this period by the state¬ 
ments of the Pupal Curia, but however important this historical source 
may be, it does not afford sufficient indications of the later life of this 
great man. A recent discovery, however, of papal documents has been 
very helpful in establishing the credibility of the Legend, The persecu¬ 
tion to which Methodius was exposed at the time when he was already 
archbishop, and which is mentioned in the Legend without comment:, 
has now been strikingly confirmed by the newly discovered London Register 
of pupa! letters. This important evidence for the credibility of the 
legend in connexion with the later life of Methodius prevents us from 
being biased against it by the legendary padding in the form of miracles 
and prophecies. 

Whilst Methodius- remained at Rome after the death of his brother. 
Pope Hadrian, according to the Legend, received Kocrfa request lo send 
Methodius to him os a teacher. The Pope complied, and addressed to 
all three princes Rostislav* Svatopluk, and Kneel, a circular letter, the 
original of w hich has not been preserved * though the Legend repro¬ 
duces its contents at length. The genuineness of its contents has been 
disputed 5 hut a forgery to support the Slavonic liturgy* which we know 
to have been tolerated in Rome by the Pope, would probably be totally 
different in character from this simple papal epistle, in which the farts 
of ConstantlneV life are referred to, first, to recommend Methodius to 
continue the work already begun by his brother, and then to authorise 
the Slavonic Mam, with the express stipulation that the Gospel must 
first be read in Latin. Why should one not believe the further narrative 
of the legend that Methodius first did yeoman's work with his pupils 
as priest, preacher, and teacher in Faununia, and only returned to Home 
afterwards at the request of Prince Kneel, accompanied hy a deputation 
of the nobility f to receive the bishop 1 ? mitre at the hands of the Pope 
for the restored see of St Andronicus in Pannomar 

It was only now that the dissatisfaction of Salzburg was aroused* for 
Paononla had been within its jurisdiction since the days of Charlemagne. 
They did not confine themselves to polemics such as the Libcttus dr run- 
Bagmriitnim d Caranianontm^ but Methodius was cited before 
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au assembly of secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries, presided over by 
Ijouis the German, among whom was probably Svatopluk also, and as 
he boldly defended himself against the accusation of exercising episcopal 
rights in another's diocese, he was sent to Swabia and kept there in 
prison for a year and a half. 

We now know from the papal Register found in London that all this 
is true, and that Methodius was actually treated worse than one would 
imagine from the Legend. As Methodius obtained Ids freedom in the 
year 873 bv the energetic intervention of th« new Tope, John Mil, this 
Violence to his person must have taken place in the years 871-873. Conse¬ 
quently he did not long enjoy in peace the episcopal dignity conferred 
upon him by the Pope. According to the Legend, the powerful enemies 
of Methodius, immediately after his expulsion from Paunonia, threatened 
his former patron Kocel with their displeasure if he ever received him 
buck again. As a matter of fact, Kocel must have recognised the supre¬ 
macy of the Salzburg Church as soon as Methodius had been removed, 
for it is known that by 87+ a church had been already consecrated in 
Pettau by Archbishop Theotmar; whether Kocel was then alive we do 
not know. 

The papal legate, Bishop Paul of Ancona, who was entrusted with 
the settlement of Methodius’ ease, was, on the one hand, to do his utmost 
to take him to Moravia to Svatopluk, and, on the other, to return to 
Home with him, together with Ilernuuirie, Bishop of Passuu, who had 
treated Methodius in a particularly harsh and cruel manner. Wits 
Methodius at this moment in Rome? According to the text of the 
legend it is quite possible, for it relates that the news of his liberation 
created such a reaction in Mam via that the I at in-German priests were 
driven out and a petition was addressed to the Pope to give them Methodius 
as their archbishop. Hie Pope complied and sent Methodius to Moravia, 
where he was received with enthusiasm by Svatopluk and all the Mora¬ 
vians, and took over the ecclesiastical ad ministration of the whole country. 
There is no reason tu doubt the correctness of this sequence of events. 

in this period, which the Legend describes as the most flourishing in 
the history of the Church, the imptisin of the Bohemian Prince Borivui 
m&v have taken place on the occasion of Methodius 1 stay with Svatopluk. 
Curiously enough, the legend narrates much less concerning the sub¬ 
sequent activity of Methodius in Moravia than do papal document*. All 
it says is that a party arose against him, and his removal was expected, 
but the Moravian people assembled to listen to a letter from the Pope, 
which placed them in mourning because it was supposed to be unfavourable 
to Methodius. But suddenly their mourning was changed into great 
joy; when the papal letter was opened it was found to vindicate the 
orthodoxy of Methodius and to declare that all “ Slovenian lands " were 
delivered by God and the Apostolic See to his ecclesiastic*] authority. 

This narrative is obscure, anti it is particularly surprising that no 
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mention nt all is mode of the crus: of the whole situation, the use of the 
Slavonic language in the liturgy. Only the omkdon of theJifojw clause 
from the Nieene Creed is hinted at as*the reason for the accusation of 
unorthodoxy brought against him by the Latin party 1 . Is it not possible 
that this obscurity in the narrative of the Legend is intent ion til ? For wo 
know that in June nr July of the year 87!) Pope John cited Methodius 
to Rome on account of the two-fold suspicion which had fallen upon 
him* (list* that he was unsound in dogma in preaching the faith, and, 
secondly, that notwithstanding the express order of the Pope* com¬ 
municated to him once before by Bishop Paul of Ancona, Forbidding 
him to sing Mass in the Slavonic language* he had continued to do 
so. Tilts is contained in the letter of the Pope addressed to Methodius. 
In a simultaneous: second letter addressed to Hvatopluk, the Pnpe only 
refers to the suspicion cast on Methodius' orthodoxy, no mention being 
made of the language used in the liturgy. The archbishop obeyed the 
papal summons, and succeeded not only in convincing the Pope of hi* 
orthodoxy but also in obtaining his authority to use the Slavonic 
language for divine service, which was solemnly expressed in a letter 
to Sva+opluk in July 880: “Litteras denique Sclaviniscos a Constan¬ 
tino quondam philosopho reppertoa, qulbus Deo laudes debite resonent, 
jure Umdainus et iti eadem lingua Christ! doinini nostri preconia et opera 
eoarrentur juhedius.*' 1 Tims ran the principal passage in the letter* which 
cleanly refers to the Mass, as it goes ou: “nee suite fidei vel doctrinae 
aliq uid obstat rive missis in endem Sckvinien lingua cancre rive sacrum 
evjmgelium vel lectione* di vinos noviet veteris Tes tamed ti bene tmnaLatas 
et laterpretatas legere aut alia hurarum officia omnia psnllero.' 1 3 here 
follows Hadrian^ express reservation to the effect that “propter iimjoreni 
hul iu ri ficc 1 1 tire 11 e vnngeli u m la ti ue 1 egatil ret post nu h I u r n Scl a v i nicn It ngi i a 
tniuriatiun in auribus pnpsilh kririn verba non intelligent is, admin tie tur^ 
The difficulties of Methodius were* however* by nu means at an end* 
Clearly he could look for no reliable support from Svatopluk,and in his 
sidlragan Wiching, Bishop of Nyitra, he had an uncompromising opjKJncnt 
who sought by various menus to undermine Methodius 1 reputation and 
activity* both in Moravia with Svatopluk and in Home with the Pope, 
This is apparent from the Pope's letter of i£l March 881, in which he 
consoled Methodius. The Legend here tolls of a journey made by 
Methodius after 881, as we may certainly date it, to the Emperor Basil I 
at Constantinople, According tu the Legend, the visit to Constantinople 
originated with Basil. This may not be correct, but it is very difficult 
to ascertain the true reasons which would tempt an aged man to a 
long and fatiguing journey. It was certainly not a mere ordinary 
visit. As it is related that the Emperor Basil had kept back a Slavonic 

1 No doubt Methodius,, being a fTreek, did not use the JiiiMjufi danse, fWbly 
therf! was at Lhir? time an attempt to IjUtillLSe Lbfl Slavonic liturgy p while preserving 
its Slavonic tongue. 
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priest and a deacon, as well as certain Slavonic church tiooks it is 
quite possible for Methodius 1 arrival in Constantinople to have some 
connexion with the Slavonic litifrgy, either in the interest of the Slav? 
who were under the rule of Constantinople, or of the Bulgarian? who 
Intel again sided with Constantinople hi ecclesiastical mat tern. 

According to the Legend, Methodius also continued the literary work 
begun by his brother, especially completing the translation of the Old 
Testament, with the exception of the Book of tile Maccabees, I he 
time given by the Legend for this undertaking (seven months) is, how- 
ever, tar too short, and modern philological investigation does not bear 
out the statement that the translation was carried through at one time. 
The report that he also translated a Xomoknnon, by which is probably 
meant the digest of the Canon Law of John Scholastics, and provided 
reading ■matter of an edifying character by translating a Patirikon, appears 
qaitt worthy of credence* 

Jjttle as ffe know of Methodius 1 daily life, or of the place where he 
usually resided—only later sources mention \ etehmd in Moravia—we 
know no more of I he place oi his deaths which is said to have happened 
on 6 April 885, The Legend relates that hid pupils buried him with 
si a! emu rites in three language*—Latin,, Greek, and Slavonic, 

It is certain From the Legend that lie designated Gonml to succeed 
him, as Gomzd was a Moravian* a fluent Latin speaker, and at the 
same time orthodox. This is also confirmed hv the Greek l It a 
which, however, mentions Svatophlk as an unquestioned opponent of 
Methodius, at least in his last years, so that they could not reckon on 
his approval of Gora/d's candidature. But at this time a change had 
taken place on the pontifical ilirone. The new Pope, Stephen V (Mb 
was induced, probably by very unfavourable news from Moravia about 
Methodius, to send a bishop (DominicuB) and two pric&ts (John and 
Stephen) to the Slavs* u*v to Moravia, with definite orders* one of which 
was to forbid distinctly the Slavonic Mass (regardless of the concession 
of John VOX in the year 880), the other requiring Gorazd, who had been 
appointed by Methodius as hta successor* to come to Rome under tem¬ 
porary suspension of his episcopal power*. This was dearly due to 
Svatopluk and Wiching. 

The Slavonic liturgy could not withstand in Moravia the attack 
of the Latin liturgy* which was supported by Church and Stale, but 
the followers of Methodius carried it to the South Slavs* where it took 
final hold in Bulgaria, Serbia, and Croatia. After the separation of the 
Churches, it gave strength to the Eastern Church. In Croatia, which 
wits Catholic* it lias remained* but only under strong opposition* until 
this day, in a few dioceses of Croatia, Lina* and Dalmatia, t he chief 
legacy of the two brothers—of which they had no idea themselves—fell 
to Russia* in whose many libraries are preserved the richest treasures of 
Slavonic ecclesiastical literature. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST BULGARIAN EMPIRE 

- ( 670 - 1018 ). 

Like the Serbs* but unlike the Albanians., the Bulgarians are not 
autochthonous inhabitants of the Balkan country to which they have given 
their name, [t was not till U 79 ] that this Finnish nr Tartar race, after 
numerous previous incursions into the Balkan provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire, definitely abandoned the triangle formed by the Black Sea, the 
Dnieper*and the Danube (the modem Beasambm), and settled between the 
Danube and the Biiikiin^fthe ancient Moesia). Thus, the first Bulgarian 
state p met Ecal ] y coi t ici ded w a t h the llu Igarian pri nr s pal it v create I 120< & 
years later by the Treaty of Berlin. The Finnish or Tartar invaders found 
this country already peopled with Slavs, immigrants like themselves but 
of different customs and language. As time went on, the conquered, as 
>i * often happens, absorbed the conquerura; the Bulgarians adopted the 
Slav speech of the vanquished; the country received the mime of the in¬ 
vaders, and betaine known to all time as “ Bulgaria/' Still* after the 
lapse of more than twelve centuries, the “ Bulgarians,^ as this amalgam 
of race* came to tie called, possess qualities differing from those of their 
purely Slav neighbours, and during the recent European war Bulgarian 
political writers reminded the world that the Bulgarian people was not 
of Slavonic origin. 

The Patriarch Nicephoros has left the earliest account of Bus 
Bulgarian invasion and settlement. He tells how the Bulgarians originally 
lived on the shore* of the Sea of Azov and on the Links of the river 
Kuban: how their chief, Kovrnt (identified with the 11 Kurt 1 " of the earliest 
list of Bulgarian ruler*), left five sons, the third of whom, Asparudi 
(or Isparich), migrated to Bessarabia. There he and bin Bulgarians 
mighi have remained, had not the Emperor Constantine IV Pogonatns 
undertaken an expedition fur the purpose of punishing them for their 
raids into the borderlands of his dnminiona. The strength of the Bulgarian 
position in a difficult country and an attack of gout obliged the Emperor 
to retire to Meson brio. A panic seized the troops left behind to continue 
the siege; the Bulgarians pursued them across the Danube as far a* Vania* 
Neither Greeks nor Slavs offered resistance; the Emperor had to make 
peace and pay a tribute, in order to mivc Thrace from invasion. 

1 Professor Bury btliev^> that the? migration occurred earl let, during the reign 
ef C'oii^UlLs H fk* Chr&mfugirai Cycle nf tht Bulgarian* { BZ. *j*, IU10). 
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The Bulgarian* established their first capital in an entrenched camp 
at t'liska, the modem Turkish village of Aboha to the north-east oi 
Shumln. Recent excavations hme unearthed this previously imkuowu 
portion of Bulgarian history, and have laid bare the great fortifications, 
the inner stronghold, and the palace of the “ Sublime Khan, ns the pnmi- 
tive ruler was called. Unlike modem Bulgaria, early Bulgaria was an 
aristocratic state, with two grades of nubility, the boSfarin and the ugtun, 
but leading nobles of both orders bore the coveted title of tagatur 
(“hero"). As in Albania to-day, the clan jvh-> the basis of the social 
system. The oflicial language of the primitive Bulgarian Chancery was 
Greek, but not exactly the Greek of Hy/jintiuiu—a native tribute to the 
far more advanced culture of the Empire. 'Hie first two centuries of 
Bulgarian history down to the introduction of Christianity are an almost 
ointmucuis series of campaigns agaiivst tli+j Byzantfritt F^npii^for wtiicb, 
with scarcely an exception, our sources are exclusively Greek or f ranklah- 
Justinian ii began these Greco-Bulgarian wars by refusing to pay the 
tribute to Isparich, and narrowly escaped from a Bulgarian aiubnsoide. 
Yet this same Emperor, after his deposition and banishment to the 
Crimea, owed his restoration to the aid of IsparichY successor Tervel 
Escaping to Bulgaria, he promised his daughter to Tervel as the price oi 
his assistance, and bestow-ed upon his benefactor a royal rob* and the 
huiiorory title of “Caesar" Three years later, however, in TOT, he so far 
forgut the benefits received as to break the pence and again invade 
Bulgaria, only to receive a severe defeat at Aochiolus, whence he was 
forced to flee by sen to Constantinople, Once more we find him appealing, 
uot in vain, for Terrel's assistance, and during the brief reigns of 
Justinian II's three successors hostilities were spasmodic. But when Leo 
the [saurian bad firmly established himself on the throne, Tervel found 
it useless to renew the part of king-maker and attempt to restore the 
fallen Emperor, Anastarius IT. Indeed, after Terrel's day and the reigns 
of two shadowy rulers, the overthrow of the Bulgarian reigning dynasty 
of Dulo (to which Kurt and his successors had belonged) by the usurper 
Kormisosh of the dan of Ukil, led to civil war, which weakened the 
hitherto nourishing Bulgarian state at the time when an energetic 
Emperor, Constantine V CopronyniUB, sat upon the Byzantine throne. 

In Lbe intervals of his struggle with the monks, the Iconoclast 
Emperor conducted seven campaigns against the Bulgarians, whom he 
hud alarmed by planting Syrian and Armenian colonists in Thrace. He 
took vengeance for a Bulgarian raid to Constantinople by invading 
Bulgaria, but on a second invasion suffered a severe defeat at Veregavn 
(now the Vrbitaa jioss between Shumlannd. Yamboli). Another dynastic 
revolution prevented the victors from reaping the fruits of their victory. 
The usurper disappeared from history, but the n]il dynasty did not profit 
bv his removal from the scene. On’ the contrary, a general massacre of 
the house of Dulo ensued, and a certain Telets of the clan of LJgain was 
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proclaimed Khan. Telet* wok* however, defeated by the Emperor near 
An chi ulus, and hkiiibtllu^iuiiedeuiiDLrviiieEi put him tu death, and restored 
the dynasty of Kurrnisu&h in the penon of bk son-in-law Sabin. Thu 
latter^ attempt to make peace with the Emperor was followed* however* 
bv his deposition, and it was reserved for his successor. Bay an, to come to 
terms with Byzantium* where Sabin had taken refuge* But Bayun hud 
a rival in Ms own country* IT mar* Sabin's nominee* and to support him 
the Emperor invaded Bulgaria, and defeated Bay an 'h brother and suc¬ 
cessor Toktu in the woods 4tear the Danube in 7&5. Both brothers were 
slain, most of the country was plundered, and Lhe villages laid in ashes. 
Next year* however* the Greek fleet was almost destroyed by a storm in 
the Black Sea, but the Emperor muted the Bulgarians at Lithosurizi 
during a further punitive expedition known as * E the noble war,'' because 
no Christians fell. These sudden reverses of fortune are characteristic of 
Bulgarian history. The next Bulgarian Khan* Telerig, warned by these 
events of the existence of a Byzantine party in Bulgaria, obtained bv a 
ruse from the Emperor the names of Lhe latter's adherents, whom he 
put to death r Constantine was in an ecstasy of rage, hut died in the 
course of a fresh expedition against the barbarian who had outwitted 
him. Telerig, however! was obliged tu seek refuge with the next Em¬ 
peror, Leo f\ , who conferred upon him the rank of patrician mid the 
hand of an imperial princess, besides acting as his godfather when he 
embraced Christianity* Telerigs successor* Kardum, after defeating 
Constantine VI* wrote to him an insolent letter, threatening to march to 
the Golden Gate of CotiBtantinopk unless the Emperor paid the promised 
tribute. Constantine sarcastically replied that he would not trouble 
an old man to undertake so long a journey* but that he w ould come 
himself — with an army. The Bulgarian fled before him* and for ten 
years there was peace between the Greeks and their already dangerous 
rivals. 

In the first decade of the ninth century the first striking figure in 
Bulgarian hist ory moun ted the throne of Fliska, This was Kn im—a name 
still familiar tu readers of Balkan polemics. Kmtu* whose realm at his 
accession embraced Danubian Bulgaria and Walkchin* “Bulgaria beyond 
the Danube*” coveted Macedonia—the goal of so many Bulgarian 
ambitions in all ages. He invaded the district watered by the Strymoii* 
defeated the Greek garrisons, and seized a large sum of money 
intended as pay for the soldiers. More important still, in HiB he cap¬ 
tured Sardica, the modem Sofia, then the northern must outpost of the 
Empire against Bulgaria, put the garrison to death, and destroyed the 
fortifications- The Emperor Nicephoros I retaliated by spending Easter 
in Knmfa palace a I Fliska, which he plundered; he foresaw Bulgarian 
designs upon Macedonia and indcavourexl to check the growth of the Slav 
population there by compulsory colonisation from other provinces. He 
then resolved to crush his enemy* and* after long preparation, marched 
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against him in 811. Proudly rejecting Km mb offer of peace, he again 
occupied Fliska, .set Lis seal on the Bulgarian treasury, and loftily dis¬ 
regarded the humble petition of If mm: “Lo f thou hast conquered; take 
what pleasetli thee, and go In peace. 11 Krum, driven to desperation, dosed 
the Balkan p hisses in the enemy’s rear, and the invaders fuuud themselves 
caught, as in a trap, in an encIor*ed volley, perhaps that still called u the 
Greek Hollow ” near Eazboina. Nicephoros saw that there wm no hope: 
w Even if we become birds,’* he exclaimed, tb none of os can escape! 1 ’ On 
26 July the Greek army was annihilated; no-prisoners were taken: for 
the first tiule since the death of Valens four centuries earlier an Emperor 
had fallen in battle; and, to add to the disgrace, his head, lifter being 
exposed on a lancet was lined with silver and used os a goblet, in which 
the savage Bulgarian pledged his nobles at state banquets. Yet the 
lexicographer Suidas 1 would have us believe that this primitive savage 
was the author of a code of laws— one of which ordered the uprooting 
of every vine in Bulgaria* to prevent drunkenness, while another hade 
his subjects give to a beggar sufficient to prevent him ever feeling the 
pinch of want again. To complete the disaster, Nicepborus’ 1 sou, the 
Emperor Stanradus, died of his wounds. 

This waa not KmuTa only triumph over the Greeks, In SI2 he cap¬ 
tured Develtns and Mcsemhrio* as the war party at Constantinople, 
headed by Theodore of Sindian, declined to renew an old Grecu-Bulgarian 
commercial treaty of ^>me fifty years earlier, which had permitted 
merchants duly provided with *eals and passports Lu carry on trade in 
ei ther state, and under which the Bulgarian ruler was entitled to a gift 
of clothing and S M lbs. of red-dyed skins. The treaty also fixed the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier at the hills of Meleona, weLI to the south of 
the Balkans, and stipulated for the extradition of deserters. When 
the Emperor Michael I marched against him in 813, Krum inflicted a 
severe defeat at Vemnieia near Hadrian op Le, and the rare circumstance 
of the Bulgarians defeating the trained hosts of Byzantium in the open 
country led to the suspicion of treachery on the part of the general, Leo 
the Armenian. At any rate, he profited by the dieter, for he supplanted 
Michael on the throne, anil thus the rude Bulgarian could boast that he 
had slain one Homan Emperor and caused the death of another and the 
dethronement of a third. He now burned to take the Imperial city; but 
this was a task beyond his powers. His strange human sacrifices before 
the Golden Gate, his public ablutions* and the homage of his harem, 
did not compensate for kek of experience in so formidable a siege. He 
then claimed to erect his lance over the Gulden Gate, and, when that 
insolent request was refused,demanded an annual tribute,a quantity of fine 
minient, and a certain number of picked damsels. The new^ Emperor, 
Leo V, offered to discuss these lost proposals, In older to set an ambush 
for his enemy. Krum unsuspectingly accepted the offer, and narrowly 
1 Sailing ed, Lruisford. i. 7^1-6^; Ceireuas, o. 41— 12; HZ, m. 2*4-57. 
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escaped irsaassination* thanks, so a monkish chronicler expresses it s to the 
sins of his would-be assassins. The smoking suburbs of % gentium were 
the testimonyoF fits revenge; the ptdfljctAjf St Mamas perished in the H iuijes; 
the shores of the Hellespont and the interior of Thrace were devastated. 
Exactly a thousand years later, another Bulgarian army reached rimtalja, 
the last bulwark of Constantinople, and the Bulgarian siege of 31S w r *is 
exhumed as an historical precedent 

lladrianople succumbed to hunger; its inhabitants and those of other 
ITiracian towns were carried off to iL Bulgaria beyond the Danube," among 
theiu the future Emperor, Basil I. But, by one of those sudden changes 
of fortune with which recent Bulgarian history has familiarised us, Lao 
inflicted such a crushing defeat upon the Bulgarians near Mesembria, 
that the spot where he had lain in wait wan long pointed out as “ Leo's 
liiLL" To avenge this disaster, Krmn prepared for another siege of 
Constantinciple* and this time intended to appear with a complete siege 
train before the walls. But, as in the case of the great Serbian Taut, 
Stephen Dusan, death cut short the Bulgarian s enterprise. 4 hi 14 April 
814 Krum hurst a blood-vessel After a brief period of civil war, Krum’s &on, 
Omortigj became “Sublime Khan, 71 and concluded i\ thirty years' peace 
with the Empire, of which a summary' has been preserved. By this treaty 
Thrace was partitioned between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, and the 
frontier nm from Develtus to the fortress of Makinlivdda, between Ha- 
drianople and Philippopolis, whence it turned northward to the Balkans. 
It was; not a paper frontier such as diplomacy loves to trace on maps, 
hut consisted of a rampart and trench, known to Byzantine historians as 
44 the Great Fence 71 arid to the modern peasants, who still tell strange 
stories of how it w r as made, as the £rite^(i, from a Turkish word meaning 
a M cutting in the earth.* 1 

Thus guaranteed against a conflict with the Greeks, the Bulgarians 
turned their attention westward, and for tile first time came into touch 
with the Frankish Empire, which hud established its authority as far south 
ns Croatia, In S£4 a Bulgarian embassy appeared at the court of Iaiuis 
the Pious, in order to regulate the Franco-Bulgarinn Frontiers, which 
marched together near Belgrade. The Western Emperor, knowing nothing 
about the Bulgarians and their geographical claims, sent an envoy of his 
own to make inquiries on the spot, and, after keeping the Bulgarian 
mission waiting at Aix-la-Chapelle, finally sent it liack without any de¬ 
finite reply. Oamrtag, anxious to maintain his prestige over the Slavs 
beyond the Danube, who had shewn signs of placing themselves under 
the protection of his powerful neighbour, invaded Pannonk and set up 
Bulgarian gu vemors there. In fact, Syr ink and eastern Hungary remained 
Bulgarian till the Magyar conquest. 

A Greek inscription on a pillar of the church of Lbe Forty Martyrs 
at Tmovo commem orates the works of “the Sublime Khan Omurtug 77 — 

1 Bury in EHH ( 1010 ], £76-87. 
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the 44 house of high rmown * which he “ built on the Danube,^ mul the 
**sepulchre v which he “made mid-way" between that and his 44 old 
house" at Pi i ska. Of these two constructions the funner has been identified 
with the ruined fortress of Kadykei near Turin kai nn the Danube (the 
BuIgaro-Roumanian frontier according to the Treaty of Bucharest of 
1913), the latter with a mound near the village of Mumtkhilar, Another 
Greek inscription, recently discovered at Cbatalar, records a still more 
important creation of this ruler—“a palace ou the river Tutsa/" in tended 
to overawe the Greeks. This “ palace ? founded, as the inscription informs 
us* in B£l-£2, was none other than the future capital of Bulgaria* Great 
Prihlav, or t4 the Glorious,” a little to the south-weal of Shu in I a. Despite 
the prayer uttered in this inscription that **thc divine ruler may press 
down the Emperor with his foot/* Qmurtag, so far from attacking the 
Greek Empire* actually aided Michael II in 823 against the rebel Tliuiisas + 
who was besieging Constantinople. Thus Byzantium, besieged by one 
Bulgarian ruler* w ii& n ten years later* relieved by another- There is little 
continuity of policy in the Balkans 

Qiuuriag T who was still alive in 827, was succeeded hy hi> son 
Fresinm* or Malomir ns he was called m the increasingly important 
Slavonic idiom of Bulgaria 1 * His reign is important historically because 
it was unfortunately marred by the first of the loug series of Serbo- 
Bulguriati wars, of which our own generation has seen three. Charac¬ 
teristically i t see ins to have arisen out of the Bulgarian occupation of 
western Macedonia The Serbian prince* X La±timir t during a three years' 
struggle* indicted heavy losses on the Bulgarians. Presuuir* nephew and 
successor, the famous Boris, who began his long reign in 1152, was a^ain 
defeated by Vlastini iris three .soils* and his own son Vladimir with 
twelve great nobles was captured. Boris had to .sue for pence to save the 
prisoDfOs; he w*$ no more fortunate in bis quarrel with the Croats and 
he maintained towards the Greeks the pacific policy of Gmurtag. 

The name of Boris is indelibly connected with the conversion of the 
Bulgarians to Christianity. Sporadic attempts at conversion had already 
been made, and with sufficient success to provoke persecution by Omurt&g, 
whose eldest son is even said to have become a proselyte. But in the 
time of Boris Christianity became the State religion* In the Near East 
politics and religion are inextricably mingled, aud it is probable that 
political considerations may have helped to influence the Bulgarian ruler. 
Boris, placed midway between the Western and the Eastern Empire, had 
played an equivocal part between Louis the German and itofftialav o# 
Moravia* nuw supparting the German, now the Slav. The Moravian 
prince pointed out to Byzantium tlie danger to the whole Balkan 
peninsula of a Bulgaro-German alliance, especially if Boris, as his German 
ally desired, adopted the Western faith. Michael LLI at once saw the 
grav ity of the situation ; he made a hostile demonstration against Bulgaria* 
1 Bory, A Hitters? of the Eastern Romas* Empire, Appendix X. 
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whose ruler submitted wIthout a blow, agreed to accept the Orthodox 
form of Christianity, thus becoming ecclesiastjcolly ifepaultfit on llie 
Ecumenical Patriarch, and received, a£ a slight concession, a small Ra¬ 
tification of his frontier in the dijijje of tin uninhabited district, llorih 
was baptised in the Emperor acted as ULs sponsor, and the oou vert 

took his sponsor’s name of Michael, Other less mundane reasons for hi* 
conversion are given. It i* said that, during a severe famine* he was 
moved by the appeals of hi* sister (who bad embraced Christianity during 
her captivity in Constantiifople) and by the arguments of a captive monk, 
Theodore Koup haras, to become a Christian. Another story represent* 
him as terrified into acceptance of the faith by the realistic picture of the 
Last Judgment pointed for him by a Greek artist, Methodius. Elis 
attempt, however, to force baptism upon his heathen subjects led to a 
revolt of the nobles. He put down this insurrection with the utmost 
severity; he executed 53 nobles with their wives and families, while sparing 
the common folk. The celebrated Patriarch Phutius sent a literary essay 
tu his “well-beloved itou"* on the heresies that beset, and the duties that 
await, a model Christian prince and niissiomiries —Greeks Armenians, 
and others-—flooded Bulgaria. Perplexed by their different precepts and 
alarmed at the reluctance of the Patriarch to appoint a bishop for 
Bulgaria, Boris craftily sent an embassy to Pope Nicholas I, asking him 
to send a bishop and priests, and propounding a list of 1U6 theological 
atjd social questions, upon which he desired the Pope's authoritative 
opinion. This singular catalogue of doubts included such diverse subjects 
as the desirability of wearing drawers (which the Pope pronounced to be 
immaterial), the expediency of the sovereign dining alone (which was 
declared to be bad manners), the right w r ay with pagans and apostates, 
and the appointment of a Bulgarian Patriarch. Nicholas I sent Forinosus, 
afterwards l "ope, and another bishop as his legates to Bulgaria with 
replies to these questions, denouncing the practice of torturing prisoners 
and other barbarous customs, but putting aside for the present tint 
awkward question of a Patriarch; Bulgaria was, however, to have a bishop, 
And later un an archbishop. PhutiuE in reply denounced the proceedings 
of the Roman Church in Bulgaria* and the reluctance of the new Pope 
Hadrian II to nominate as archbishop a person recommended by Boris 
made the indignant Bulgarian abandon Rome for Byzantium/ which 
gladly sent him an arch bishop and ten bishop*. The Archbishop of 
Bulgaria took the next place after the Patriarch at festivities; Boris* son, 
the future Tsar Simeon* was sent to study Demosthenes and Aristotle 
at Constantinople. One further step towards the popularisation of 
Christianity in Bulgaria remained to be taken—the introduction of the 
Slavonic liturgy and books of devotion. This was, towards ihe end of 
Boris' reign, the work of the disciples of Methodina, one of the two famous 
“Slavonic Apostles, 7 " when they were driven from Moravia. Boris m 88S 
retired into a cloister, whence "lour years later lie temporarily emerged to 
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depose his elder sun Vladimir, w hose excesses hiul endangered the estate. 
After pEming h& younger son Simeon tm the throne in SD3* Boris lived 
nn till 907* and died in the odiAir of sanctity* the first of Bulgaria's 
national saints. 

With Simeon began again the struggle between Greeks mid Bulgarians., 
Two Greek merchants, who had obtained front the Emperor Leo VI the 
monopoly of the Bulgarian trade* diverted it from Constantinople to 
Sfdonica, and placed heavy duties upon the Bulgarian traders. The latter 
complained to Simeon* and Simeon to the - Emperor, but bock stain 
influence at the palace prevented bis comp lain ts from being heard* and 
forced him to resort to arm?. He defeated the inipenal forces, and sent 
back the captives with their noses cut off* Leo summoned the Magyars! 
across the Danube to his aid; Simeon was defeated and his country 
devastated up to the gates of Fredaw But, when the Magyars withdrew* 
he defeated a Greek army at Bidgarriphygos near Hudrianople and 
ravaged the home?; of the Magyar* during their absence on a distant 
expedition. An interval of [icace ensued* during which Lhe classically 
educated ruler endeavoured to acclimatise Byzantine literature among his 
recalcitrant subjects. Simeon collected and had translated 135 speeches 
of Chrysostom; Constantine* a pupil of the “ Apostle^ Methodim* trans¬ 
lated another collection of homilies, and, at Simeon"* command* four 
orations of St Athanasius; John the Exarch dedicated to Simeon Ins 
S&atodneu (or“ H exa rneroii")* a compilation describing the creation from 
Aristotle and the Fathers; a monk Grigori trail-dated for him the chronicle 
of John Mai alas with additions; while several unknown writers drew up 
an encyclopaedia of the contemporary knowledge of Braratiuid- There 
was nothing original in this literature; but* if it was not the natural 
product of lhe Bulgarian spirit, it diffused a certain culture among the 
few, and reflected credit upon the royal patron* whom his contemporaries 
likened to the Ptolemies for his promotion of learning. Simeon had 
learned also at Constantinople the love of magnificence a* well ns of 
literature. If we may believe his contemporary, John the Exarch, his 
residence at Great Ptfcslav, whither the capital had now- been removed 
from Fliska* was a marvel to behold* with its palace* and churches, it* 
paintings* it* marble, copper* gold, ami silver ornaments. In the palace 
sat the sovereign u in a garment studded with pearl*, a chain of coins 
round his neck and bracelets on bin wrists* girt about with n purple 
girdle, and w ith a golden sword at his sidOf all thia splendour* and 
of ti city which Nicetas in the thirteenth century described a* “ having 
the largest circuit of any in the Balkan*," a Few scanty ruins remain. 

Alexander, the successor of Leo VL mortally offended Simeon by 
rejecting his offer to renew the treaty concluded with his father. The 
accession of Lhe child Constantine Porphyrogenitus gave him his oppor¬ 
tunity for revenge. In 913* a century after Krum* he appeared with an 
army before Constantinople; next year lie obtained Hudrinnople by 
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treachery; amb an 2)0 August 917* he annihilated the Byzantine army at 
Anchiidua 1 , where half a century Inter the bones of the slain were still 
visible. Bulgarin hy this victory beeaifte for a brief peri lx! the dominant 
power of the Balkan peninsula. Simeon’s dominions stretched from the 
Black to the Ionian Sen* except for a few Byzantine fortresses on the 
Albanian coast; Nib and Belgrade were Bulgarian; but the Aegean 
coast remained Greek, In SK23 Simeon besieged Cmnstantiiinple, and 
Hadrianoplc again surrendered to the Bulgarians., The title of ^Sublime 
Khmi^ or even that of “Prince" seemed irutdequate for the ruler of such 
a vast realm; accordingly Simeon assumed the ^tvle of 14 Tsar of the 
Bulgarians and Greeks," receiving hi* crown from Rome, while* m a 
natural concomitant of the imperial dignity* the head of the Bulgarian 
Church became u Patriarch of Praia?,* 1 with bis residence at Silistria. 

Simeon^ career closed in the midst of wars against the Serbs and 
Croats, in the course of which he had laid Serbia waste hot had been 
defeated by the Croats. He died in 927, and, like most strong Balkan, 
rulers, was succeeded bj a weak man. He had excluded his eldest son 
Michael from the succession and confined him in a monastery'; but his 
second son. Tsar Peter, had the temperament of a parifiri, His first act 
was to marry the grand-daughter of the Byzantine co-Eioperor, Roman us 1 
Lecapenus, thus introducing for the first time a Greek Tsaritra into the 
Bulgarian court. He obtained by this marriage the recognition of his 
imperial title and of the Bulgarian Patriarchate., But the war-partv in 
Bulgaria, headed by the Tsars younger brother John, revolted against 
what they considered a policy of concession to the Greeks; and, when 
John was defeated, Simeon's eldest sou emerged from his cell to lead a 
fresh rebellion. Upon his death, a far more serious opponent arose in the 
person of the noble, Sbishmon of Trnnvn, and his snns, Shishman separated 
Macedonia and Albania from old Bulgaria, and established a second 
Bulgarian Empire in the we*Lem provinces, Tom asunder by these 
rivalries, Bulgaria was also menaced by her neighbours, the Serbs, the 
Patrinaks, and the Magyars, while the Bogomile heresy spread tiirough 
the land from the two parent Churches of the Bulgarians proper and of 
the Macedonian or Thracian Dragnvitchi. In Bulgarinas in Bosnia, the 
Bogomile tenets aroused vehement opposition* the leader of which was the 
presbyter Cosmos, Apart from their beliefs, the Bogomile^ by the mere 
fact of dividing the nation into two contending religions factions, weakened 
its unity and prepared the way for the Turkish conquest Evert to-day 
the name of the Bahmii y ns the Bulgarian Bogomiles were called, lingers 
in the Babnna mountains near Prilep, the scene of fighting between the 
Bulgarians and the Allies in the late war. Simultaneously with this im¬ 
portant religious and social movement there arose a race of ascetic hermits, 
of whom the chief, John of Edit, became the patron saint of Bulgaria, 

1 Leri IXaconuSj. 124. Gibbim cnnfused the site of ihU battle with llie dMsie 
river Achelou?. 
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Native of a village near Sofia and a .simple herds man, he lived for twenty 
years now in the hollow of an oak, now in a cave of the Ril« mountains, 
an hour's climb above the famous monastery which hears his name. Here 
the pious Tsar Peter visited him, and here he died m 946. His body was 
removed by Peter to Sulk, but restored to Kiln in 1469. 

The lost years of Peter's weak reign coincided with the great revival 
of Byzantine military power upon the accession of Nicephoros JJ Phoejm. 
r Plie Bulgarians had the tncth^sness to demand from the conqueror of 
Crete, just returned from hk triumphs in As let? “the customary tribute” 
wdiieb Byzantium had paid to the strong Tsar Simeon. The victorious 
Emperor—so llie historian of bis reign 1 informs us—“although not easily 
moved to anger, - was so greatly incensed at this impertinent demand 
that he raised his voice and exclaimed that “the Greeks must, indeed, be 
in n sorry plight, if, after defeating every enemy in arms, they were to 
pay tribute like slaves to a race of Scythians, poor and filthy to boot.” 
Suiting the action to the word, ho ordered the envoys to be beaten, and 
bade them tell their master that the most mighty Emperor of the Bom oils 
would forthwith visit his country and pay the tribute in person. When, 
however, the soldierly Emperor bad seen with his own eyes what a difficult 
country Bulgaria was, lie thought it imprudent to expose his own army 
to the risks which lmd befallen his namesake and predecessor in the Balkan 
passes. He therefore contented himself w ith taking a few frontier-forts, 
and invited the Russians, on payment of a subvention, to invade Bulgaria 
from the north and settle permanently there, Svyatoslav, the Russian 
Prince, was only too delighted to undertake this task. He landed in 967 
at the mouth of the Danube, drove tile Bulgarians hack into SiJLstrifu, 
and took many of their towns. This Russian success mode Nicephoros 
reflect that a Russian Bulgaria might be more dangerous to Constantinople 

than a weak native state—the same argument led to the Berlin treatv_ 

so he offered to help the. Bulgarians to expel his Russian allies, and re¬ 
quested that two Bulgarian princesses should lie sent to Byzantium to lx? 
affianced to the sons of Lhe late Emperor Romanos, one of whom was 
destined to he “the slayer of the Bulgarians.” Peter sent the princesses 
mid Lis two sons us hostages, but his death, the assassination of Nicephoriw, 
and the withdrawal of the Russians in 969, menaced by the Patzinaks at 
home, ended this episode. The bi blicaJly-named suns of Shlnhnuti—David, 
Moses, Aaron,and Samuel—endeavoured to avail them selves of the absence 
ol the lawful heir, Boris II, to reunite eastern and western Bulgaria under 
their dynasty, but the arrival of Boris frustrated their attempt. It was 
reserved for the new Byzantine Euijieror, John I Trimisccs, to end the 
eastern Bulgarian Empire, 

Svyatoslav had been ^ greatly charmed with the riches and fertility 
of Bulgaria that he returned there, no longer as a Byzantine ally but 
on his own account, preferring, ns he said, to establish his throne on the 
1 Leo Dkoonus, f)I-03, 77-SO : Cedn-rms, n. 372. 
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Danube rattier than at Kiev, He captured the Bulgarian capital and 
the Tsar, crossed the Balkans, took and impaled the inhabitanta of 
Philippo polls, and bade the Greek government either pay him cumpen- 
satinn or leave Europe. The warlike Armenian who sat on the Greek 
throne invaded Bulgaria in 97L traversed the unguarded Balkan passes, 
took Great Breslav, and released Boris and his. family from Russian 
captivity, saying that lie had t4 cunie to avenge the Bulgarians fur what 
they had suffered from the Russians."" But when SilLstria, the last Russian 
stronghold, fell, and the Russians had evacuated Bulgaria, Tzimisces de¬ 
posed Boris oiid the Bulgarian Patriarch, and annexed eastern Bulgaria 
to the Byzantine Empire. Boris was compelled to divest himself uf his 
regalia, and received a Byzantine court title; his brother was in rule ad 
eunuch. Great Freskv was rebaptized foannoupolis after its conqueror; 
the eastern Bulgarian Empire was at an end. Western Bulgaria under 
the sons uf Shishnian remained, however, independent for 17 years longer. 
Of these four sons, the so-called C&mUopouM (or “Young Counts n ) T David 
was killed bv some wandering Wallftdis, Moses was slain while besieging 
Seres, and Aaron with most of his family was executed for his Greek 
sympathies hv his remaining brother Samuel, who thus became sole 
Bulgarian Tsar. His realm, at the period of its greatest extent (before 
the Greek campaigns of 1000-1002), included a considerable part of 
Danubian Bulgaria, with the towns of Great Preshiv, Yidin, and Sofia, 
and much of Serbia and Albania, but was essentially Macedonian, and 
his capital, after a brief residence at Sofia, was moved to Mioglena, Vodeisi, 
and Prespa (where an island in the lake still preserves the name of his 
“cootie”), and finally to the lake of Ochrida, the swamp of which he 
drained by 100 canals into the liver Drill. 

Upon the death of Tzimisees in 97G, the Bulgarians rose* both 
Boris 11 and his brother, Roman, escaped from Constantinople* but the 
funner was shot by a Bulgarian in nils take for a Greek, while the latter, 
being harmless received a punt from Samuel, who overran Thrace, the 
country round Salonika, and Thessaly', and carried off from Larissa to 
hh mpitn] at Prespa the remains of St AchiDeus, Bishop of Larkvi in 
the tinse uf Constantine the Great. The ruined monastery uf the island 
of A hi I in the kke still preserves the memory' of this translation, Samuel 
even marched into continental Greece and threatened the Pdoponiiese, 
but was recalled hv the news that the young Emperor Basil II had in¬ 
vaded Bulgarin. The first of his Bulgarian campaign^, that of 9dl T ended, 
however, inglorious!y for the future conqueror uf the Bulgarian*. WhiJst 
on bis way to besiege Sofia, he was defeated at Shtiponye near Ikhtiiuun 
and with difficulty escaped to Philippopolis. Fifteen years of peace Ire- 
tween the hereditary enemies ensued, which Samuel employ eel in making 
war upon John Vladimir, the saintly Serbian Prince of Dioclea, in 
ravaging Dalmatia, and in occupying Duraszo* Bulgaria thus for a brief 
space—for Durozzo was soon recovered by the Greeks—became an 
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Adriatic power- The Serbian prince* tarried captive to Pre*pfU won the 
heart of Samuel's daughter Kosarci, who begged her fattier to release him 
and allow her to marry him. Sinnuet not only consented* but allowed 
him to return and rule over his conquered land. 

In 996 began the second w between Bnsi! II and the Bulgarians. 
Basil, free at last from the cores of the civil wars, had appointed *Iaroni to* 
governor of Solonica for the special purpose of checking Samuel s raids. 
The new governor, however, fell with his son into a Bulgarian ambush 
and was killed; whereupon Basil sent Xieephonis C'r&nus to take his 
place. Meanwhile Samuel, elated at lib success, had marched again 
through the vale of Tempe as far a* the FeIuponne*e , f ravaging and 
plundering as he went. Rut thin time he was not to return unscathed. 
On his way back Uranus waited tor him on the bank of the swollen 
Spercheus, and, crossing in the night, fell upon the sleeping Bulgarian 
soldiers* who had believed it impossible to ford the river, Samuel and 
his son, Gabriel Radomir Roman, were wounded mid only escaped capture 
by lying as if deed among the corpses which strewed the Held* fleeing, 
when it was dark, to the passes of Find us. From that moment Samuils 
fortune turned* His next loss was that of Dunum), betrayed to the 
Greeks by his father-in daw, the chief man of the place, and by the captive 
son of Taronites, who had obtained the affections of another of the 
Tsar's susceptible daughters, and had been allowed to marry her and had 
receives! a command at that important potion. The Greeks everywhere 
took the offensive. In 1000 they entered and again subdued Danubian 
Bulgaria, taking Great and Little I Wav and Fliska* which is now 
mentioned after a long interval. Next year Basil cleared tilt Bulgarian 
garrisons out of the south Macedonian towns of Rerrhuea, Senna* and 
Vodeml, and out of the Thessalian castles, removing them to Valeras at 
the mouth of the Marita To this campaign we owe the first description, 
which enlivm the prose of Cedreiius 1 * of the waterfall of Vodtm— the 
Tivoli of Macedonia, In 1D0S Vi din and Skoplje Ml, and Samuel, believing 
that the VnJfdar could not be crossed, once agai u nearly became the prisoner 
of the Greek*. Hostilities dragged on, and Basil for the next twelve year* 
annually invaded the western Bulgarian Empire, which waa now reduced 
to part of Macedonia, Albania* and the mountains round Sofia. But in 
1014 the third and lost Bulgarian war of the reign broke out, (In 29 5 uly 
Nlcephnrus X ip bias turned the strong Bulgarian position of Klcidion 
(“the key") in the Struma valley, near the scene of King Constantine* 
victories over the Bulgarian* 900 yeans later. Samuel escaped, thank* to 
his son's assistance, to Frilep, but Basil blinded the 15*000 Bulgarian 
captive*, leaving one man in every hundred with one eye, so that he might 
guide his totally blinded comrades to tell the talc to the fugitive Isar. 
Samuel fainted at the ghastly sight and two days later expired. 

The western Bulgarian Empire survived him only tour years. Hi* 
1 m m t 447* 440-50. 
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son, Gabriel Roman, by a captive from Larissa succeeded him, but 
excelled him in physit]ue alone. Rarely a year later Gabriel wo* murdered 
by his cousin John Vladislav, Aaron’* mm, " hose life he bud begged his 
father to spare when Aaron and the rest of hi* family were put to death. 
The ungrateful wretch likewise assassinated his cousin’s wife, blinded her 
eldest son, and invited the Serbian Prince, John Vladimir, to he his 
guest at Presjia and there had him beheaded. Having thus removed all 
possible rivals in his own family, the new Tsar began to treat with Basil, 
whose vassal be offered to become. Basil, mistrusting the murderer, 
marched upon his capital of Ochrida, blinding all the Bulgarians whom 
he took prisoners on the way. He captured Ochrida and was on his way 
to relieve Durazzo, which was invested by the Bulgarians, when a sudden 
defeat, inflicted upon a detachment of his army by the Bulgarian noble, 
I vats, caused him to retire on Salotiica. The Bulgarians continued to 
make a vigorous defence of their difficult country; Pcrnik successfully 
resisted a siege of 88 days; the Tsar even endeavoured to make an 
alliance with the Putzinaks from beyond the Danube against the 
Greeks. Rut he fell by an unknown hand while besieging Durazzo in 
1018, Bulgaria, left without a head, was divided into two parties—one, 
headed by the widowed TsnriUa Maria, the Patriarch David, and Bog¬ 
dan, u the commander of the inner fortresses" 1 ; the other and weaker 
party , led by the late Tsar’s son Fruvin, and the soldierly I vats. Upon 
the news of the Tsar’s death, Basil marched iota Bulgaria to complete 
the subjection of the country. At Strumitsa the Patriarch met him with 
a letter from the Tsiiritso, offering on certain conditions to surrender 
Bulgaria. Bogdan was rewarded with a Byzantine title for his treachery, 
and then the Emperor proceeded to Ochrida, where he coutiscated the 
rich treasury of the Tsais. In his camp outside there waited upon him 
the Tsaritsa with her six daughters and three of her soils, a bastard son 
of Samuel, and. the live sons and two daughters of Gabriel Radomir 
Roman. 'I'he conqueror received her kindly, as wall as the notables who 
mode their submission. Her 110*60 other sons, however, of whom Fruyin 
was the must prominent, had fled to Mt. Tumor near Beret, where they 
endeavoured to maintain the independence of Bulgaria in the Albanian 
highlands, while I vats held out in his castle of Pronishta in the same 
mountainous region. The young princes, however, were forced to sur¬ 
render and compensated with court titles; the breve I vats w as treacher¬ 
ously seized and blinded. The lost two nobles who still held out then 
surrendered. After nearly 40 years of flghting, Bulgaria was subdued. 

'I’he “Bulgar-slnyer,” as Basil II is known in history, celebrated his 
triumph in the noblest of all existing churches, the majestic Parthenon, 
then Our Lady of Athens. On his march he gazed upon the blenching 
bones of the Bulgarians who had fallen by the Spercheus twenty-two years 
before, and upon the walla erected in the pass of Thermopylae to repel 
their invasions. The great cathedral he euriched with offerings out of 
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the Bulgarian treasury, and J}OW years later Lise Athenians were reminded 
of his triumph there. Thence he returned to Constantinople, where the 
es-Ts&ritaa, Samuel'a daughters, and the rest of the Bulgarians were led 
through the Golden Gate before him* 

BULGARIA A BYZANTINE PROVINCE 

Bulgaria remained for 168 year* a Byzantine province. Her nobles 
had lost their leaders, her princes anti princesses had disappeared amidst 
the pompons functionaries of the Byzantine Court. Only her Church 
remained autonomous, but that only on condition that the Patriarchnte g 
which during the period of the western Bulgarian Empire bad had its seat 
successively at Vodemh Prespa, and finally at Ochrida, was reduced to the 
rank of an Archbishopric, In 1020 Basil IT issued three charters 1 con¬ 
firming the rights of “the ^Yrchbishop of Bulgaria"—the additional title 
of 44 Justinianu Priina" was adder I in 1157—whose residence continued 
to be at Ochrida, whither it hod been moved by Simeon, He expressly 
maintained intact the rights and area of its jurisdiction as it had been 
in the times of }>oth Peter and Samuel, which therefore in eluded 30 
bishopries and towns, such as Ochrida, Kastorin, Modastir, and Skoplje in 
Macedonia; Sofia and Vidin in old Bulgaria; Belgrade, Nis, Prizren, and 
Easa in what ls now Jugoslavia; Caninu (above Avlona), Cfaeimarra, 
Butrin to, and JoAnninain South Albania and Northern Epirus: and Stagi 
(the modem Kalahaka) in Thessaly. We may therefore safely assume that 
in the palmy days of Peter and of Samuel these place* were included 
within their respective Empires, In 1020 these thirty bishoprics contained 
685 ecclesiastics and {>55 serfs. But after Basil IP* reign the number of 
the suffragans was reduced practically to what it hid been in the time of 
Samuel, and after the first archbishop no more Bulgarians were appointed 
to the see of Odirida during the Byzantine period. The head of the 
autonomous. Bulgarian Church was always a Greek and often a priest 
from St Sophia itself* except on one occasion when u Jew w as nominated, 
and Lhe list includes the distinguished theologian and letter-writer, 
Thenphylact of Euboea, who felt as an exile his separation from culture 
in the wilds of Bulgaria, and John Caumterus, afterwards Ecumenical 
Patriarch at the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople. The 
Bogomile heresy made great progress during this period, especially round 
FkLlippopolls, despite its persecution by the Emperor Alexius L For 
the civil and military administration of Bulgaria a new ( Bulgarian) theme 
was created under a Fronoetes® and also a duchy of Paristriuru, while 
the neighbouring themes had their territory enlarged. The various 
governors, holding office usually for only a year, made as much out of 
their districts tts possible in the customary Oriental fashion; but the 
local communities retained a considerable measure of autonomy, and we 

1 j?Z, m 40-71 3 L'f. m/rrtj tbitplur ixtUj p P 73^, 
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nrc expressly told that li^il left the taxes as they had beta in the time 
of Samuel, payable in kind. 

The Bulgarians did not, however^remain inactive during this long 
period of Byzantine rub. A succession of weak rulers and court intrigues 
followed the death of Basil “the Bulgar-slftyer.'" The Bulgarian prince 
i’ruvin, and his mother the ex*1 santsa, were mixed up in these intrigues, 
both imprisoned in monasteries, and tlie former blinded. In 1040 a moft 
serious movement arose. tSimultaiseous insurrections broke out imiong 
the Serbs of what is now .Montenegro !iud the Bulgarians, who found a 
leader in a certain Peter Delyan, who gave himself out to be ft son of the 
Tsar Gabriel K&domir Roman. Greeted enthusiastically as Tsar, he had 
the country at his feet, so lively was the memory of the old dynasty. 
But a rival appeared in the person of the warlike Tikhoruir, who was 
acclaimed Tsar by the Slavs of Duraazo. Delyan invited his rival and 
the Bulgarians that were with him to a meeting, at which he told them 
that “one bush could not nourish two redbreasts,’’ and bade them choose 
between Tikhouiir and the grandson of Samuel, promising to abide loyally 
by their decision. Loud applause greeted his speech; the people stoned 
Tikhomir and proclaimed Ddy&n their sole sovereign. He marched upon 
Snlonica, whence the Emperor Michael IV the Faphkgonisn fled, while 
his chamberlain, I vats, perhaps a son of the Bulgarian patriot, went over 
with his war chest to the insurgents. One Bulgarian army look Durrcno; 
another invaded Greece and defeated the imperial forces before Thebes: 
the entire province of Nieopolb (except Nuupartus) joined the Bulgar¬ 
ians, infuriated at the exactions of the Bymntine tax-collector and at 
the substitution, by the unpopular finance minister, John, the Emperor’s 
brother, of cash payments for payments in kind. But another Bulgarian 
leader now appeared in the person of Alusian, younger brother of the 
Tsar John Vladislav, and Delyuii's cousin, whom the grasping minister’s 
greed had also driven to revolt. Delyan wisely offered to share the first 
place with this undoubted scion of the stock of Shbhman—for his own 
claims to tlie blood royal were impugned. But a great defeat of the 
Bulgarians before Salomes, which was ascribed to the intervention of 
that city’s patron saint, St Demetrius, led to recriminations ftnd suspicious. 
Alunion invited his rival to a banquet, made him drunk, and blinded him. 
The double-dyed traitor then betrayed his country to the Emperor, the 
revolt was speedily cradled, and Delyan and Ivats were led in triumph 
to Constantinople. 

Another Bulgarian rising took place in 1073, and from the same 
umse—the exactions of the imperial treasury, which continued to ignore 
five wise practice of Basil II and tlie lessons of the Lust rebellion. Having 
no prominent leader of their own to put un the throne, the Bulgarian 
chiefs begged Michael, first King of the Serbian state of Dioclcft, to 
send them his son, Constantine Bud in, whom Lhey proclaimed “Tsar of 
the Bulgarians’' at Prizren under the popular name of Peter, formerly 
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borne by Simeon's saintly sod. But there was a party among the Bul¬ 
garians hostile to what was doubtless regarded as a foreign movement; 
the insurgents made tbe m intake* *iifer their initial successes# oi dividing 
their forces, and were defeated at Pnun (“the peacock castle) on the 
historic field of Kossuvoj where Budm was taken pri^oncsr, Irankbli mei- 
cciiaries in Byzantine employ completed the destruction by burning down 
the palace of the Tears on the island in the lake of Prespa and sacking 
the church of St Achillea*. Worse still were the frequent raids of the 
Patzilinks and Cumans?* while Macedonia was the theatre of the Norman 
invasion- But, except for occasional and quickly suppreised risings of 
Bulgarians and Bogomiles, there was no further serious insurrection for 
over 100 years. Under the Comnenian dynasty the Bulgarians were 
better governed, ami they lacked local leaders to face a series of energetic 
Emperors. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tire GREEK CHURCH: ITS RELATIONS 
WITH THE WEST UP TO 106*. 

Atnsil the festival in honour of the restoration of the images 
(II March 846), the lest religious differences lie tween the East and West 
seemed to have disappeared, and yet the course of events during the 
Iconoclast controversy hud seriously modified the conditions under which 
the relations between Rome and Constantinople had been hitherto 
maintained. 

The Papacy emerged from that long dispute completely emancipated 
politically from the Byzantine Empire. After the accession of Paul I 
(757) the Pop no longer applied to the Emperor of Constantinople for 
the ratification of hk election but to the King of the Franks, and after 
the year 800 to the Emperor of the West After Pope Hadrian the year 
of the reign of the Eastern Em jurors no longer append in the |iapal 
bulls and nothing is more significant than this breaking with an ancient 
tradition \ 

It cannot lie disputed that, after the second Council of Nicaea (787), 
held in the presence of Lhe papal legates, relations had been renewed 
between Rome and Constantinople, which continued until the second 
abolition of image-worship (HI5), But neither ilie Empress Irene nor 
her successors dreamt of revoking the ©diet of Leo the Isaurirm which 
hail deprived the Roman Church of its patrimony in the East and of its 
jurisdiction over Sou them Italy and Illy ricum. A still more il I uiiu suiting 
fact is that, when Lhe Empress Theodora restored image-worship in 818, 
she did not treat with the Pope as Irene had done, and the new Patriarch 
Methodius ordered the anathema to be launched against the iconoclasts 
without the co-operation of Rome. 

Two distinct ami opposed attitudes towards the Pope may, in fact, be 
seen in the Greek Church. On the one hand the superior clergy, largely 
recruited from among laymen, ex-governors or high officials, steeped in 
the doctrines of Caesaropapism, could not shew much enthusiasm and 
Indeed felt considerable misgiving* towards a pontiff who, since the events 
of Lhe year 800, had been the mainstay of the Emperors of the West, 

1 KlaiaclauBZ, L'empin set origin** /it *rit irart/tfurmaiton*! I Wifi* 15)02, 
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regarded at Bviantjum as usurpers. A large number of these prelates 
had adhered to iconoclast doctrines, and m 843 many of them tried to 
obliterate this past hy a reconciliation with orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, these high official clergy were confronted by the 
monks, and especially the Studites, *bo had defended image-worship 
even to martyrdom, and were resolute opponents to the interference of 
the Emperors' id the affaire of the Church. Their fundamen tal doc trine 
WM complete liberty as against the State in matters of dogma no less 
than of discipline. ’ But the one effective guarantee of this liberty for 
them was the close union of the Greek Church with Rome. 1 hey recog¬ 
nised in the successor to St Peter the spiritual authority denied to the 
Emperor. Theodore of Studion, in his correspondence with the Popes 
and sovereigns, emphasises the necessity of submitting to the arbitration 
of the Pope all the difficulties which may perplex the Church 1 , and for 
a long time the monastery- of Studion was considered the stronghold of 
the Roman party at Byzantium. 

For theses reason* the restoration of image-worship m e^eis if it 
was an undeniable victory for the Sirudite& T was not so complete a success 
ns they hud wished, and the Patriarch Methodius, himself formerly a 
monk but animated by a conciliatory spirit and desirous above nil things 
of restoring peace in the Church, made several vigorous attacks on their 
oncoiBpromising policy. On the other Ride, the elevation to the Patri¬ 
archate in 84t] of Ignatius, son of the Etnperor Michael Rangabe, who 
during life brief reign had been the prelector and almost the servant of 
the Studitea, seemed to Jissure definitely the triumph of their doctrines. 
Fir ought up in exile on tVinces Islands Ignatius was n true ascetic and 
had fervently embraced all the principles oi Studite reform, F riendlv 
relations with Home seemed therefore assured, hot a significant incident 
shewed that the new Patriarch, however wed disposed he might be towards 
the Pope, did not propose to abandon one jot of his anti nomy, Gregory 
Asbestos, Archbishop of Syracuse* having taken refuge at Constantinople, 
w'ils condemned by a syndcl for certain irregularities. He appealed to 
Pope Leo IV, who commanded Ignatius to send him the acta of the 
synod ; the Patriarch refused, and the matter remained unsettled. Bene¬ 
dict III, w ho succeeded Leo IV in 899, refused to confirm the deposition 
of Gregory A&bcstas and contented himself with suspending him until he 
Had seen the evidence 1 . Thus, though the relations between Rome and 
Constantinople Imd once more become normal and the good will of Ignatius 
and the Stud ties towards the Pope was manifestly great, the long sepa¬ 
ration due to the leonoeJnatie dispute had home fruit; the Greek Church 
had become accustomed to complete autonomy* so far os Rome went, 
and its bishops, who fostered feelings of distrust and even hostility 
against her, only awaited an opportunity to shew them, Ihe cmis in 

i ltPG> *en, coU 141, 101?, 1020, 1102, 1332. 

3 Bury, Hhtowf of (At fctetrm Bf>m& n Empirr f pf> 184-186. 
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the Patriarchate, which was the result of the deposition, of Ignatius, soon 
supplied them with the desired opportunity. 

Ignatius hod made many enemies for himself by his uncompromising 
character and his unbending austerity, which did not spare those who 
held the highest places. In 80 S he dared to attack the Caesar lbudu, 
whose prolligacv was a public scandal, and refused to ml minister the 
sacrament to him. Ranks avenged this insult by banishing Ignatius tu 
the island of Terebinthus, after having implicated him in an imaginary 
plot against the F*titpefor<(S* November 808 ). Then, lining^ uliable, to 
extort from him an act of abdication, and without even waiting for the 
res hit o f the trial which was pending, Bandas raised to the patriarchal 
throne a layman, the protoasccrdii Photius, one of the most renowned 
teachers hi the University of Constantinople. 

Photius, if wr wui believe his letters 1 ■ appears to have hesitated at 
first to accept the post, but ended by allowing himself to be persuaded, 
and within six days was professed a monk and received all the eccle¬ 
siastical orders. On 25 December 858 he was consecrated Patriarch in St 
Sophia. He represented the party of the high clergy which hail adopted 
once more the tradition of Tantalus, Nicephorus, and Methodius, and he 
met at once with violent opposition from the monks, especially from the 
stndites, whose Abbot Nicholas of Studion refused ho fake the com¬ 
munion with him, and was banished 1 . lie therefore thought it expedient 
to consolidate his power by a reconciliation with Rome. Li 860 a solemn 
embassy, consisting of four bishops nnd a high Jay official, was sent to 
Po[>e Nicholas. Its object was to invite the Pope t.o assemble a council 
to settle the dispute as to image-worship, and more especially to obtain 
tilt papal recognition of Photius ns lawful Patriarch. This step in itself 
shews that Photius at that time accepted generally the jurisdiction of the 
Pope. 

But Nicholas I refused to recognise the election of Photius without 
fuller information, and,after protesting against the deposition of Ignatius, 
he despatched to Constantinople two legates, Radoald, Bishop of Porto, 
and Zacharies Bishop of Anogm, with instructions to hold an inanity 
and to treat Ignatius provisionally as lawful Patriarch. No efforts were 
spared at Constantinople to concesil this news. The legates u soon as 
they arrived (February 861) were secluded ami prevented from colu¬ 
mn nirating with Ignatius and his partisans. Pressure was brought to bear 
on them by threats and even by hrilies. They allowed themselves tn be 
persuaded and, contrary to their instruct inns, they consented to preside 
at a council which was convened at the Holy Apostles (May 861), and 
pronounced the deptwi tion of Ignatius, after suborned witnesses hod been 

1 Lops rev. Byzanliti* lilt* of tfa sainU of the eighth and ninth rente ri» ( Vizan* 
tiyitbi 1'njmfiiinifc, xvm. 10lit. p. 49). 

1 Vita S. Ifkoiai Stodilee (MFC, cv. toL 863 j cf. Loparev, Vteamtigeki VmnetMik, 
xvn. p-189). 
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produced to affirm that the accused had been elected contrary to the 

But when the legates returned to Koine, loaded with presents froiii 
Photiuis the Pope received them with indignation and repudiated all 
their acts. In an encvclical addressed to the three Eastern Patriarchs 
he declared that the deposition of Ignatius was illegal and that Thotius 
improperly held the see of Constantinople. In answer to a letter from 
Photius, brought by an imperial secretary, in w hich the Patriarch seemed 
to treat with him on equal terms, the Pope reminded him that the see ot 
Home was the supreme head of all the Churches. Finally, at the request 
of some partisans of Ignatius, including the Archimandrite Theugnostus, 
who had succeeded in escaping to Home, he called a council at the Lutcran 
palace (April 863), which summoned Photius to resign all his powers on 
pain of excommunication; the same inj unction was laid on all the bishops 
consecrated by Photius 1 . 

The dispute thus entered the domain of low, and the issue at stake 
was the jurisdiction of the Pope over the Church at Constantinople. 
Before taking the final stop and endxirking on schism, Photius seems to 
Lave hesitated and to have adopted diplomatic means at first. He in¬ 
duced the Emperor Michael to write a letter to Lhe Pope, which was in 
the nature of an ultimatum. The Emperor threatened to march on Borne 
in the event of Nicholas refusing to revoke his sentences, find repudiated 
the doctrine of the supreme jurisdiction of the papney. Nicholas, making 
the widest concessions, ofiered to revise the judgment of the council if 
Ignatius and Photius would consent to appear before him at Rome 1 . 
Photius, on his side, was fully posted in Western affairs,and knew that the 
uncompromising character of Nicholas roused keen opposition in those 
parts. lie had favourably received a memorandum from the Archbishops 
of Cologne and Treves, who had been deposed by the Pope for having 
consented to the divorce of Lothar II. In the course of the year 863 
Photius addressed letters to the Western clergy anil to the Emperor 
Louis II to demand the deposition of Niiholas by a Council of the 
Churcht This was not yet rupture with the West, since by acting as he 
did he hoped to find a more conciliatory Pope than Nicholas. Neverthe¬ 
less, when he learned of the arrival of Roman legates in Bulgaria, consider¬ 
ing their interference with this newly-founded Church as an encrooehmcnt 
on the rights of the Patriarchate, he convoked a synod (867), which 
formally condemned the Latin uses introduced into the Bulgarian Church, 
and more particularly the double procession of the Holy Ghost l bis was 
the first step in an antagonism which was destined to end in schism. 

1 Mansi, CofidiVia, iv. 178-202. Vila IgiutH 10-21 (MPG, lv. col. 488). 

1 Nicolaus, Epint- 7 (Mnniiif Concilia, xv, roL 17U-LB3). 

J NicoLm»i EpitL B (AEauai, Ckmciii#, i¥. IBT-^1^)- 

* Bury, Ewtrrn Bmrmn Empire, p. ‘1 !CO* Gvf, Eltahe mmdUmak et rempire 
htf iantin, pp. 80 -B 2 * 
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Matters came rapidly to a head. In November 866 the Pope resolved 
to address a final appeal to Constantinople, and despatched fresh legates 
vrith order* to put letters into the hadds of the Emperor and principal 
personages of the court. Photios then took the decisive step, and it is 
possible that this decision was influenced by the raising of Basil to the 
imperial throne ns colleague to Michael after the murder of Banins. He 
wished to confront the future Emperor, whose hostility he anticipated, 
with an accomplished fact. In the course of the summer of 867 a council 
presided over by the Emperor Michael pronounced the excommunication 
of Pope Nicholas declared the practices of the Roman Church to he 
heretical as opposed to Greek use, and stigmatised the intervention of 
that Church in the affairs of Constantinople an unlawful The resolutions 
of the council were sent by Fhotins to the Eastern Patriareks in the form 
uf m i encyclical* in which he bitterly condemned all the peculiar usages 
of the Western Churches; the addition of the Filktquf to I he creed, 
the Saturday fast, the use of egg* in T-ent r the custom ot the clergy of 
shaving the beard, and others. Two bishops went to take the nets ot the 
council to Italy. The Pope, de*imus of justifying Western uses, com¬ 
manded Hiucmor, Archbishop of Khdnis, to convoke provincial council 
in order to answer the objections of the Greeks 1 . 

The split between the East and the West was thus cReeled. It i* 
clear that the differences in the uses quoted by Phi i Lius were not the real 
cause of the schism. From the dogmatic point of view the East and the 
West participated in Ihe same faith, that of the Ecumenical Councils. 
Tlie addition of the to the creed modified in appearance the 

idea which was formed of the relations between the Persons ol the 
Trinity, but in no respect changed the dogma itself. It was not impos¬ 
sible, as indeed subsequent events shewed* to come to some agrees went as 
to Church discipline and the liturgy. At the close uf the year 867 the 
two apostles of the Slavs* Constantine (Cyril), a pupil of Photius, and 
his brother Methodius, arrived at Rome, bringing with them the relies of 
St Clement. Pope Nicholas wzis [lend and it was hi* successor Hadrian II 
who consecrated them bishops (5 January 868} and, by giving the name 
of Cyril to Constantine, jiaid homage to the great Patriarch of .Alex¬ 
andria who had formerly been the connecting link between the East and 
Rome. He further approved the translation of the Scripture* mode by 
the two apostles, as well as their liturgy in the Slavonic tongue 1 . No net 
shews more clearly the conciliatory spirit of the two Churches in the 
matter of uses. The cause of the separation cannot therefore be found 
here, but must be attributed to the regard for its autonomy which inspired 

i Anmng the answers are quoted those nf Odo, Bishop of Beauvais, and Aeneas 
Bishop uf Paris, Teit nf the EncydUai of Photins, MFG, nr cota 72-^-i;Jl. 
&eo Hefele, HWWff dts CtmeiteM (French translation hj 1011), vol. nr. 

pp, 442^149. 

* Leger, Gyrilie rt Xelhtdt, pp. 100-103. tf. tupra, Chapter vii(b), pp. 224-5. 
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the Church of Constantinople. Photius, by championing this cause, easily 
led With him the bishops w ho, like himself, refused to admit.the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope in disciplinary matters. We shall further see 
that even on this question the Greeks were far from being obstinate, and 
admitted the intervention of the Pope when it served their Interests. 
Their attitude towards Rome was, in reality, always dependent un the 

vicissitude* of their dwd disputes 

It was a palace revolution in the end which overthrew Photius and 
revived relations with Rome. Some months after the council held by the 
Patriarch, the murder of .Michael Ill brought Basil the Macedonian to 
the throne. The new Emperor disliked PhQtiu% possibly because he had 
been afavourite nf Barths. He saw also that the reinstatement of Ignatius, 
whom the people esteemed a martyr, would conduce to his own personal 
popularity. The very day after bis accession (25 Septcmlier 867) he had 
Photius imprisoned ill a monastery, ami with great ceremony re-instated 
Ignatius in the pntriarclml chair'(23 November 807). All the bishops 
and archimandrites esiled by Photius were recalled'. 

Thus to obtain his political end- Basil formally recognised a juris¬ 
diction in the Pope by sending him a double embassy composed of 
partisans of Ignatius and ol Photius, with instructions to ask Imp to 
re-establish peace in the Choreh of Constantinople by calling a council 
mid ejfecting a reconciliation with the bishops consecrated by I hot ins. 
In a synod held at St Peter’s, at the clow of the year SfiS, Pope Hadrian 
li, the successor of Nirholas 1, solemnly condemned the council of 867 and 
convoked a council at Constantinople. Stephen, Bishop of Ncpi, Donato?, 
Bishop of Ostia, and a priest, Marinus, were chosen to represent him there. 

After a difficult journey the legates entered Constantinople by the 
Golden Gate on SB September 869. Basil received them with the greatest 
honours, and testified in their presence to his veneration for the Church 
of Rome, ** the mother of all the other Churches." But it was manifest 
from the very' first sittings of the Council, which opened on 9October 869 
and took the title of Ecumenical, that a misunderstanding existed 
between the Empemr and the legates. The Emperor, solicitous for the 
interests nf the State, wished first and foremost to re-establish peace in 
the Chiireh, lie had been surprised to see that, difluring from Nicholas I, 
Pope Hadrian II had condemned Photius unheard and on the sole evidence 
of the partisans of Ignatius. In order that the peace might be permanent, 
and to prevent Photius and his followers from living able to plead an 
abuse of justice, it was necessary tliat the Council should revise the sentence 
and deliver a full and detailed judgment. This was the purport of the in¬ 
structions given to the Patrician Bonnes, president of the lay commission 
which represented the Emperor at tlie Council. The Pope’s standpoint 
was quite different. His legates had only been instructed by him to 

i Vogt, Batik i t |»p. 210-212. Loparev, Byxtmtine five-* of the mint* of the eighth 
n«4 niafi rjmfunr* (VifantiyiM Vrrmennik, vol. ivm. p. 61). 
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publish tiie sentence against Fbotiua, pronounced hj his predeeejaor and 
confirmed by him. They had the Further duty of reconciling with Hie 
Church those bishops, followers of FliAtiLis, who should consent to rign 
the libt'lhis ^atljfactkmis brought by them. The jurisdiction of the Pope, 
differently understood in the East and the West, was the real matter at 
issue 1 , 

Roanes won an initial success by demanding that Pfmtiua and his 
followers should lie brought liefore the Council to tender their defence 
there. On *20 October Pbo fetus appeared, buL remained mute to all interro¬ 
gations. His condemnation tvjls then renewed, hut the legates observed 
that they were not re-trying the case but were merely publishing the 
sentence already formulaled. Basil accepted this compromise, which was 
tantamount to a defeat for him, and came in person to preside at the 
concluding sessions of the Council, which broke up on February 870. 

Thus the Ecumenical Council, which was intended to smooth all the 
religious difficulties, only ended in increasing the distrust between Rome 
anti Constantinople. Basil certainly lavished friendly words and assur¬ 
ances of orthodoxy on the legates at the ceremony which marked the 
closing of the Council, but his acts discounted his speeches. Some days 
previously, to gratify the old partisans of Photius who regretted having 
signed the liheUux xutisfnrtianif 7 he had seized ail the copies of that 
document at the house of the legates Lu spite of their protests but then 
consented to allow them to 3je deposited with Anastasius the Librarian, 
ambassador of the Emperor Louis II at Constantinople. Further, this 
scholar was requested by the legates to compare the Greek and Latin 
texts of the acts of the Council, when he perceived with astonishment 
that a letter of Pope Hadrian had been tampered with, and that the com¬ 
pliments which he paid to the Emperor Louis II liad been suppressed 3 * 

l 1 he most grave incident occurred three days after the close of the 
Council The Bulgarians had received baptism from the Greek mis- 
sEanaries sent by Photitts, but their Tsar Boris, whose ambition was to 
sec an ecclesiastical hierarchy founded in Bulgaria with a Patriarch at 
its liead, being unable to obtain it from Constantinople, had applied to 
Rome. Nicholas I Lad sent a mission to Bulgaria under the direction 
of Formosus, Bishop of Porto,, who replaced the Greek ritual everywhere 
by the Latin, and Photius had on other occasions protested against this 
interference. But when Boris called upon the Pope to create Fonuoaiis 
Patriarch, he met with a fiat refusal. Then it was that, turning tu Con¬ 
stantinople, he sent an embassy to implore the Council to decide to w hich 
Church Bulgaria should belong* 

The Emperor assembled once more the fathers of the Council and 
tried to obtain from the legates the formal recognition of the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople over Bulgaria. The legates protested 

1 Hunk J r pp, £15-218. 

1 Vygt, 6^, ct/, |ap h £18-227. 
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vehemently that they hod not received any instructions on this [joint, and 
that Bulgaria, waa besides directly amenable to the see of Rome, Hardly* 
however, hod the legates left when Ihe Patriarch Ignatius consecrated an 
archbishop and ten bishops for Bulgaria. Fhotius would not have acted 
otherwise 1 , and nothing -shews more clearly than this ntfnir Ihe inherited 
niisiinderstandmg which separated the leader* of the two Churches 1 . 

When the legates took leave uf the Emperor, so strained were the 
relations that Basil was mean enough not to make Any arrangements for 
facilitating their return. Their journey!, which lasted nine months, was 
mo^t arduous: they were captured by Slav pirates mid lost all their 
archives, and only reached Borne on 22 December 870, By good fortune 
Anastasius the Librarian, who had embarked for the same destination, 
had safely brought the acts of the Council and the copies of the fibtUus 
xatiftjfuctianh* Hadrian II wrote an indignant letter to Basil, in which 
he con]plained of the manner in which his legate* had lieeii treated on 
their return and also of the interference of Ignatius in Bulgaria; but 
nothing came of it, and the Bulgarian Church remained definitely attached 
to Constantinople. Finally, as a mark of his dissatisfaction, the Pope 
refused to pardon the followers of I'hotius for whom the Enij>eror had 
interceded* 

But soon, by the usual reversal of Byzantine opinion, Phot ins, who had 
been imprisoned in a monastery, succeeded in regaining the good graces 
of Basil and was recalled to Constantinople’. Ignatius continued to 
govern the Church, but three days after his death, which took place on 
23 Oc toiler 877+ Fhatins w r as re-instate*! on the patriarchal throng and, 
according to the YUa Ignatiy he ljegtm by banishing and ill-treating the 
principal adherents uf Ignatius. But w hat was to be his attitude towards 
Rome? Logically he ought to have refrained from any relations with 
the Pope. He did nothing of the kind, and deed Pope John VIII to 
recognise his re-imtateinent. The Emperor* who supported this request, 
Lind evidently no wish for a rupture with Rome, and placed at the same 
time his fleet at the disposal of the Pope to defeud Italy against the 
SamcenL 

The circumstances were therefore favourable for the union* John ATU 
consented to recognise Pbutills as Patriarch on conditiou that he should 
ask pardon before a synod fur his past conduct and should abstain from 
an y interference in Bulgaria. A council then opened at Cuttstentmjopte 
in November 879, but Basil, overwhelmed with sorrow at the loss of his 
only legitimate son, Constantine, was not present and did not even send 
a representative. Fhotin** having thus a free hand;, easily outwitted the 
legates, who were ignorant of Greek and were unaware that the Pope’s 

1 Vogt^ Ojtr. dL pp. 223-230. 

* According to the Fifo Iffnatn r 52 bjie! SjpnBm vu. 752, he wan the 

fkvou r of Lhc Emperer by forgiag a gguraJagy whitli connected the family of Basil 
with the Armenian dynasties 
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letter* translated into that language, had been garbled. The Patriarch 
gave a lengthy defence of his conduct and was rapturously applauded 
by the 383 bishop present The question of the Bulgarian Church was 
referred to the derision of the Emperor; the council refused to admit the 
prohibition, desired by the Pop, of nominating laymen to the epis¬ 
copate; finally, by proiuuifiring the anathema against all who should add 
anything tu the faith of Nicaea, it once more brought up the question 
of the FUioquf 1 * 

Photiua had triumphed: it was only three years later, in 883, that 
the Pop, thanks to an inquiry made by a new' legate, Mari mis, who was 
sent to Constantinople, learned wlml hud really happened at the council* 
John VIII in indignation declared the legates of 879 deposed, and ex- 
communicated Phofcius, The rupture was complete, and the two Churches 
were thus separated by a new schism, which persisted under John's suc¬ 
cessors, Marraus, Hadrian III, and Stephen V, w ho exchanged letters full 
of recriminations with Basil. 

The death of Basil in SS6 was followed bv an astonishing coup da 
tkfMr r, and Pbotius was once mors disgraced. Leo \T, the heir to the 
throne, who passed for an illegitimate son of Michael HI and Eudocia 
Ingcrioa, was fired with an intense hatred of Phot ms. Although he had 
been his pupil, he had quarrelled with him. He charged him with having 
intrigued with Basil to deprive him of the throne, and there was even 
talk at Byzantium that the ambitious Patriarch had contemplated either 
himself assuming the imperial tluuiie or giving i! to one of his relations". 
The fact remains that Leo VI had hardly attained to power before he 
pronounced the deposition of Fbolius. The slrategus Andrew and the 
superintendent of the posts, John Ilngtopoliti-s, were commanded to go 
to 8L Sophia, where the synod had been assembled. They read out a 
long recital of all the crimes of which Photius was accused; the Patri¬ 
arch was then stripped of his episcopal vestments and conducted to a 
monastery, where he lived for another five years (886-891). An assembly 
of bishops elected Stephen, Llie Emperor’s brother, us Patriarch 1 * 

At the same time one of Phot ins* principal followers Theodore 
Simtabnreiiu.*, wil*, arrested in his diocese of Euchaito, conducted to Con¬ 
stantinople* and put into .solitary confinement. The Emperor tried to 
induce him to accuse Photiua of plotting against him, but when con¬ 
fronted with the ex-Patriarch tile abbot revealed nothing. Leo \~1 was 
ftcrious and ordered him to be scourged and banished first to Athens, 
where his eyes were put out* and thence to Lbe eastern frontier. 

Photius thus came out of the struggle apparently defeated, and left 
the Greek Church more rent asunder than at his accession. Some hagio- 
graphic documents drawn up at this period throw strong light on the 

1 Vogt, tpp, riL pp r 230-24-I, 

3 Vogt, *p. riL ] i- 240. 

3 M nifti , Contiiia 7 ivm. SOI. 
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divided attitude of the Greek clergy towards the question of relations 
with Rome. The author of the life of St Joseph the Hymn-writer* 
Theophanes the Sicilian, who w rote in the last years of the ninth century f 
when nearing the end of his work* prays the saint to ask Christ for 
the cessation of the disputes and for the restoration of peace in the 
Church, and later he vehemently urges Joseph to obtain by his prayers 
the boon that orthodoxy remain inviolate 1 . Such waa indisputably line 
desire of a large part of the Greek clergy, and of the monks of Stud3on 
ill particular, whfJse fgumen r Anthony, hod i passed almost the whole 
patriarchate of Phutius in exile. 

On the other hand, the life of St Euthyinms the Younger of Thessa- 
lonica strikes a somewhat different note. The author, Basil, Archbishop 
of Thf^saloikico, admittedly a supporter of Phutiua,, gives a brief but 
very partisan account of the vicissitudes of the struggle between Photiu.s 
and Ignatius, and throw* all the responsibility for the schism onto the 
imjicria] policy + If he abstains from attacking Ignatius, he none the less 
cun riders Photius to be a saint ‘■‘■The Iconoclast heresy,’" he says* u was 
Already extinct. St Methodius after having governed the Church fur five 
yeans had returned to the Lord, Ignatius the Holy had been raised to 
the episcopal throne of Constantinople. He governed it for ten years.... 
In consequence of the persecutions of those who then reigned he left his 
throne and his Church, the one voluntarily, the oilier under compulsion. 
Pie retired to a monastery and published an act of abdication** # /J he 
news of this forced abdication soon spread, and in consequence many 
refused to take communion with the new Patriarch, The very huh 
Nicholas [of Studiun], not wishing to have any dealings with him., pre¬ 
ferred. to leave his monastery t the new Patriarch being orthodox and 
invested with all virtues. This was the blessed Photius^ the torch (totj 
whose rays illuminated the ends of the earth”* 1 Then follows a 
eulogy of Pbotiusand his incomparable li fe, and an account of his mimelea. 

This curious testimony gives us the version of the- events which hod 
been prepared by the adherents of Photius. It shew a us the deep im¬ 
pression which this man, who had nothing of the apostle in him hut was 
first and foremost a politician and a diplomatist, had produced by Li* 
Intrepidity. lie Imd posed as a champion of orthodoxy against Hume, 
and had thus bequeathed tv his successors a formidable weapon w hich 
was destined to render any new agreement between the two Churches un- 
a tabfe and precarious, 

Immediately after tile deposition of Phntius, Leo VI had opened 
negotiation.* with the Pope for the reestablishment of religious union, 
but it wad only twelve years la ter T in #98* that any agreement was reached. 
The chief difficulty was the question of the bishops consecrated by Photius, 

1 LopareVj Ryxmtiii te /ttVi qf the mint* of tht mghih and ninfh frail urn* ( Ft;*ui- 
tigM rntfiieituik, voL ivm, p r U). 

1 IL voL xix. pp. 101-102. 
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Restoration of communion imth Rome (898) 

whose powers the Popes refused to recognise. 'Hie Popes, Stephen \ 
(885-891), Formostis (891-8%), Boniface VI, Stephen VI, iloinanus, 
Theodore II, all refused any concession. In the end an agreement was 
reached between Pope John IX. and the Piitnurdi Anthony Caulcos, a 
former monk of Olympus in Bitbjnk (898). A general amnesty was pro* 
claimed and concord reigned once more in the Church. Normal relations 
revived between Home and Conshuitinople 1 * . Important evidence on 
this point is supplied by Philothem the atncHna in the work which 
he has left on the ceremonial of the imperial court under the title of 
Khierahgion. He mentions the arrival at Constantinople in 898 of the 
papal legates, Bishop Nicholas and Cardinal John, and he gives the 
interesting detail that in the course of the ancient ceremonies they took 
precedence of the first order of civil dignitaries, the inagistri 3 . Another 
passage of the same work proves that a permanent papal embassy was 
re-established at Constantinople. The order of precedence at the imperial 
table was Used thus; after the m&gistri comes the “syocellus of Rome,’* 
then that of Constantinople, followed, by those of the Eastern Patriarchs*. 

Pcbci? setnicii iltflitiitcly rtstoryds tint Lgo \ I uitsndcil tu 

employ this alliance with Rome for the furtherance of his personal aims* 
and thus to violate the conditions of the agreement. As had already 
happened under Constantine VI, it was the private conduct of the 
Emperor which stirred up new dissensions in the Church. 

After divorcing Theophano in 898, leo \ I married Zoe, daughter of 
Styliunus; then on the death of Zoe he married Eikloda Baiane ill 889. 
This third marriage w as disapproved by the clergy, since the laws against 
third marriages, sanctioned even by Leo himself in Ids Novels, were 
very strict But the crowning scandal was when, after the death of 
Enducia in 901, it was rumoured that the Emperor proposed to take as 
his fourth wife his mistress Zee, “ the black-eyed. So great was the 
indignation that plots were hatched for dethroning the Emperor, and in 
90S lie narrowly escaped assassination in the church of St Modus. The 
Patriarch Nicholas Mpticua was consulted, but flatly refused Ids approval. 
When, however, Zoe gave birth to a son, the future Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, the Patriarch and the bishops consented to baptise the 
child,If the Emperor undertook not to live any longer with the mother. 
The baptism took place with much ceremony in St Sophia on (i January 
906; three days later VI violated his promise and had his marriage 
with Zoe celebrated bv a clerk of hb chapel- The bishops immediately 
forbade Leo to enter the churches, and be apjjealed to the judgment of 
the Pope and the Eastern Patriarchs. 

Sergios ill, who then occupied the pontifical throne, an unworthy 
creature of TkeopbyWt and of Theodora, returned a favourable answer 

1 Mansi, CoacHia, vol. xvin. cul. 101. 

1 Jfc teritnwtii*, u. 52 (MPG, cru, cot 1293-1299), 

3 Jfr, (M INJj cxxjt. col* 1341). 
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to Leo Vi. On these tidings the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticos, who 
appeared at first to have sought some means of solving the difficulties, 
openly declared against the Bmpcfnr, On Christmas Day* in the presence 
of the whole court* he forbade the Emperor to enter St Sophia (25 De¬ 
cember 006 ). 

IjCO VI lost no time in revenging himself on Nicholas Mysticus* im¬ 
plicated in the conspiracy of Andre nicus Duca.% who had lied to the 
Saracens. Secret correspondence between the Patriarch and the rebel was 
seized. On 6 January 90T, die Feast of the Epiphany, when the Patri¬ 
arch luid once more forbidden the Emperor to enter the church, Leo 
yielded, but at the imperial banquet which followed the ceremony he 
violently harangued Nicholas M various, and in the presence of all the 
metropolitans taxed him with treason. At that moment the Roman 
legates arrived at Constantinople. Nicholas refused any dealings with 
them, but a considerable section of the bishops abandoned him. The 
synod released the Emperor from all ecclesiastical penalties, and Nicholas 
Mysticms f compelled to abdicate his office* was sent to a monastery in 
Asia, Entity mins was appointed Patriarch, and the rival headship divided 
the Greek Church ; several bishops were banished or imprisoned. On 
9 June 911 EuthymiLLH anointed the son of Zoe, Constantine Furpbyro- 
genitue, Emperor. 

Seized with remorse in his last moments, Leo VI reinstalled Nicholas 
Mysticus on the patriarchal throne, and gave orders that Euth villi us 
should be deposed (911), His brother Alexander now became sole 
Emperor* and chafing at the obscurity in which he had been kept, did hiH 
best also to reverse all that had been done in the previous reign. Zoc w as 
driven from the palace, Euthymicift struck in the face in the presence of 
the Emperur, and Nicholas Mysticus solemnly re-instated. Ilis first care 
was to send to Pope Auastosius a memorandum in which he traduced the 
character of Leo VI, blamed the weakness of Sergius Ill* whom his legates 
had misled, and claimed reparation for the scandal. On the death of 
Alexander, 6 June 912, the Patriarch, being marked out as head of the 
council of regency for the young Constantine Forphyrogeiiitus, w^os all- 
powerful for several months. In October 913 Zch> succeeded in ousting 
him from the government* but could nut induce Euthymius to resume 
his office. 

Subsequent events in which Byzantium was engrossed for seven 
years, war with the Bulgarians, the revolt and coronation of Roman lls 
Lecapcuus f caused the affair of Inti's fourth marriage to sink into the back¬ 
ground. It was only in 920 that Nicholas Mysticus, probably instigated 
by Romanus Lecapciiu& p petitioned Pope John N to send new legates to 
Constantinople, The entente with Rome was restored* The memory of 
Eu thy mins, who had died in the interval, was vindicated. In the pre&enee 
of the Emperors Romaniis and Constantine* Nicholas Mysticus solemnly 
promulgated a tomus unionise reconciling the two parties, Leo's good 
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name waa sacrificed for this agreements be waa declared absolved on 
special conditions, and the Church stigmatised in severe terms the fourth 
and even the third marriage 1 * * 

Peace then seemed to reign once more between Rome and Ci instant!- 
nople, and the Greek Church hod again accepted the arbitration of the 
Pope, But the excessive leniency of the Court of Rome towards IjGo \ I 
by no means increased its prestige. On the other hand the Emperor liad 
set an example which could not be lost on his successors. Tile alliance 
with the Pope had only bwn a device for calming the agitation produced 
by his fourth marriage. The same Emperor who had written letters to 
Home emphasising bia zeal for the See of St Peter* had addressed to his 
people veritable homilies in which he savagely attacked the doctrine of 
the double Procession of the Holy Ghost 1 , a policy hardly likely to con¬ 
duce to a lasting peace* And so it turned out; the relations between 
the two Churches were constantly dominated by the political affairs of 
Byzantium at home and abroad. 

Except for the ephemeral schism of Sergius, concord existed officially 
between the two Churches for 184 years* from 920-105A It must tie 
added that, this concord was real. This is the impression produced, if the 
official relations arc neglected and only those of the ordinary members of 
the tw o Churches arc considered. It may safely be .said that the large 
majority of the Westerners and of the Greeks dreaded schism, and that 
the two parties, far from mutual hatred and excommunication, considered 
themselves members of the same Church. The influx of Eastern monks 
into Home, Italy* and the entire West at lhis period, episodes such as the 
reception of St Nilu> at Monte Casino and Ids establishment at Gmttn 
Ferratu (1004), the numerous Western pilgrims passing through t'ou- 
Ktontinople and the cordial welcome they meivtd there, shew ran- 
ejusivdy that the faithful of the two cults were animated with a true 
spirit of charity one towards tlie other and did not attach too great im¬ 
portance to the difference in thcii r customs*. Neither of them desired 
schism; it was their pastors end princes, not they themselves* who were 
solely responsible for it* 

But however favourable the circumstances were for the union, it wan 
during this period that the definitive separation was prepared. Not that 
the causes uf divergence were multiplied* hut historic events modified Ihe 
situation and favoured Lhe rupture. 

First of all, there was the diminishing prestige- of Rome, After the 
end of the ninth century feudal anarchy attacked the Church and did nut 
spare even the throne of St Peter. The Papacy became a fief for which 
the barons of the Roman Campagua disputed. It was the sinister epoch 

3 Her^em-tillier, Pkotiu*, vdL in. ]>. *594; Epurtola? Nicolai &|PG P tjc i s 

col* 27fi, 

1 IVI, Qmiift dr Spiritu tfancfo, MlHi, cm, col, Ifil. 
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of mi Alberie, a Theodora, u Maroziti„ and a Cresecntiius. Then* elating 
from tiie coronation of Otto the Po|h» were creatures of the Ger¬ 

manic Emperors Hume became a field for intrigues* and Lhe Byzantine 
Emperors, rivals in Southern Italy of Lhe Germanic Emperors, naturally 
sought to win partisans for themselves there and to iniluence the election 
uf the Popes, The Papacy*become a tool of the tempo rid primes, was on 
the verge of seeing the catholic character of its power disappear. It had 
lost all mural authority, and events were destined to disappoint sadly 
the reliance of the Studites on Roman stiprcmhcy. 

At this moment, with the Papacy weakened, the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople saw* his influence increase. That was the inevitable consequence 
of the policy of victorious expansion which the Macedonian dynasty fol¬ 
lowed. If was not merely the victories of Nicephoros Photos, of John 
Tzimiscee, and of Basil II, but also the success of the missions to Slav 
countries, and b particular the conversion of the Russians, which helped 
to spread the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The 
recovery of Suuthem Italy was Foliowed by the reconstitution of a 
Greek ecclesiastical hierarchy in Apulia and in Calabria* where colonies of 
Ra&ilian monks were fouudech After the baptism of Vladimir (989), the 
clerics of Constantinople had organised the Rushejid Church, whose 
metropolitan bishop was strictly subordinated to the Patriarchate, Simi¬ 
larly Basil H t idler terminating the independence of Bulgaria (1018), 
substituted an archbishop, a suffragan of Constantinople, for the Patriarch 
of Odirida, The military and diplomatic successes of the same Emperor 
in Armenia, and later tlie annexation uf that country by Constantine XX, 
resulted in drawing more closely ami more cordially tlie bonds of uni on 
between the Greek and Armenian l hnrehea. Finally, In Palestine the 
protectorate over the holy places and the Christian inhabitant?* passed 
at the beginning of the eleventh century from the Franks to the Byzantine 
Emperors L . 

While the Homan Church wa* ravaged by schism, simony, anil 
nepotism, the Patriarch of Constantinople hulked more and more as 
the spiritual head of the East Although many of the Patriarchs had 
been monks and some had issued even i'rom the monastery of Studion^ 
they had been accustomed to despise the Papacy, Enjoying virtual auto¬ 
nomy os regards Rome, they actually tried to obtain official recognition 
of the fact, 

Tlie Emperors far more than the Patriarchs maintained unbroken 
relations w ith Rome, and for them it was always political interests, internal 
or external^ that w ere at stake. Thus w hen Roman us Lecapmus, desirous 
of piticing hi* power on a secure basis and assuring the future of his 
dynasty, undertook to raise hi-S son Theophylacf, a mere child* to the 
patriarchal dignity, he applied to Rome. On their side. Pope John XI* 
son of Maroria, and his brother Alberic, Prince of the Romans, sought his 
1 I*. llNkler, I* ft TOrient an mnyen Leu iYoitude*. pp. UsU-nil. 
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nil inner. The young Thtuphylact, aged sixteen years, waa consecrated 
Patriarch on S Fehnuuy 933,'in the presence of four papal legates. To 
arrive at this result Ruin an us Lecapentm had extorted an aft nf abdi¬ 
cation from the Patriarch Tryphon, but there is no indication that this 
scandalous act raised the slightest protest from the clergy 1 - ITieophy- 
lact, devoid of the slightest ecclesiastical vocation, led an absolutely 
worldly life while tilling the patriarchal chair, trafficking in dispensa¬ 
tions and bishoprics, surrounding himself with pantomimic is and dancers, 
and shewing a consuming'passion for horses, which he bred at great cost. 
He survived the palace revolution which overthrew his father (911), and 
died in 956 owing to a fall from his horse. 

Alter the middle of the troth century a strung current of asceticism 
swept through the Creek C hurch. 'Itiis was the epoch when St A thaiiusi us, 
the spiritual director of Nicephoros Phocas, founded the convent of St 
Laun on Mount Atlios 1961), which was to become the must important 
monastic centre of the East- All the successors of Theophylact in the 
Patriarchate, Polycnctes (956-970), Easil the Scamandrkn (970-974), 
Anthony of Studioa (974-980), were monks of great austerity, whose 
uncompromising attitude led often to conflicts with the imperial power. 
It does not appear that in these dispotes the Court of Rome ever tried 
to arbitrate or that it was ever asked to do so. The relations between 
Rome and Constantinople seem under Constantine \ II, Nicephorus 
Phucas.and John Tnmisces to have lieen exclusively political. Constantine 
Porphyrogeiiitus, allied with King Hugh of Italy, sent a fleet to his help 
to protect Provence and Central Italy against the Saracens, Under 
Nicephorus Phocsa, Southern Italy was the debateahle poiut, and the 
unfortunate embassy of Uudprtuid, Bislmp of Cremona, sent by Otto 1 
in 968, illustrates the luurier of misunderstanding and prejudice which 
separated the Greeks from the Westerner, 

In purely religious questions, on the Luntrary, where the authority of 
the Pape was concerned) the Emperor* and Tatriarrhs took the most 
important steps without paying any attention to Koine. In 964 Nice¬ 
phorus Fhocu published hh celebrated Novel on the monasteries, which 
aroused violent opposition amongst the clergy, without its opponents 
even attempting to support their cause by calling in Rome, a* the 
Studites had formerly done. Similarly, without consul ting the Pope,, 
Nicephorus Fhocas altered the ecclesiastical divisions of Southern Italy 
by creating the province of Otranto and by attempting to beHenbe 
Apulia. No protests were raise] by Rome, hut we have the testimony 
of Liiidprand to shew what dLssatisfiiction was caused among the Latin 
clergy by this act 1 * 

The feeling which seemed to dominate more and more the Greek 

1 Guy, U Halits mfritHtmak H f empire p. 221. 
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Church was a certain contempt for these Ijitius, whom it considered 
men? hnrWians while the Patriarch of Constantinople, whose authority 
had been founded by the Eeiimanicnl Councils, had been able to keep 
inviolate the orthodoi faith entrusted to him. Thi« is shewn by the 
curious convef^tioTt which the Patriarch Polyeuct*^ held will jIU 
nrjmd at tbe imperial table on G Julv 963, and bv the contemptuous 
tone in which he questioned him on the number of councils held m the 
West. He spoke scoffingly of the Saxon Council, “ too young vet to 

ligure id the canonical collections/ 1 . 

Nothings however, shews more dearly the way in which the authority 
of the Papacy was despised than the incident caused by the arrival of 
the legates, whom Pope John Kill hod sent to support the negotia¬ 
tions of Ijudpnmd with a view to an alliance between the two Empires 
(19 August 968}. Sirephorus Phoeas had just started for the army m 
.Asia, but when his cabinet dealt with the Pope's Setter it discovered with 
indignation that Otto had been designated in it as "august Emperor 
of the Romans" and Nicephoros as “Emperor of the Greeks/ This was 
a gross blunder which might well lie taken for an insult. The Byzantine 
Emperors proudly vaunted the traditron which connected them with the 
Caesars of ancient Rome, and the term “Hellenes'" had acquired at 
Constantinople the sense of “Pagans/ The hapless legate were thrown 
into prison pending the decision of the Emperor, and Litidpreod himself, 
held responsible for this wanton affront, was forced to promise formally 
that the objectionable words should lie corrected at Rome 1 , 

At the end of the tenth century proofs of the enmity of the Patri¬ 
archs of Constantinople towards Rome grew' more numerous Whatever 
their origin, whether laymen elected to the patriarchate like Sismrdus, 
physician and irmgbter (996-996), *>r monks like Sergius, Igumm of the 
monastery of Manuel (99b-10l3), they shew the same hostility. In 997 
Sirii-nnius" published a regulation against unlawful marrifkges, which con¬ 
demned by implication the authorisation granted by the Popes to Leo \ I 
to contract a fourth marriage. In an encyclical to the bishops of Asia 
Minor the same Patriarch revived the already ancient dispute about, the 
double Procession of the Holy Ghost 4 . 

Ills successor, Sergius, went a step farther* In 1009 he assembled a 
synod at Constantinople, confirmed the ordinances of Photius against 
Latin usages, and erase*! the name of the Pope from the diptych*. It 
must lie borne in niind that at this moment the organisation of a Greek 
hierarchy in Russia had singularly increased the power of the Patri¬ 
archate. This extraordinary increase of prestige may possibly have stimu¬ 
lated the Patriarch to claim for himself entire freedom from any spiritual 

i Liudpnnuti legath, 21, 22 (MGH, Script. m+ pp, 351-^1 Seemingly the 
Council of Frankfort held in 7$4- 
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jurisdiction of the Papacy. This may be iofiod from the HutjHfquent 
course of event* 1 . 

The act of Sergius does not seem*to have effected a schism in the 
proper sease, and it may even be doubted whether it came to the notice 
of Rome. Further, we do not know at what moment the name of the 
Pope was restored to the diptydis* In his letter addressed in 1054 to 
Michael Cerulftriiis* Peter, the Patriarch of Antioch, states that forty- 
five years previously* on his way to Constantinople in the time of the 
Patriarch Sergius, he had a heard the name of the Pope in the liturgy 
with those of the other Patriarchs 1 . But this journey of Peter to Con- 
stantjnople was in 1009* the very year in which Sergius had, probably 
some months previously, ordered the name to be struct out. 

The proof that this act was after all not followed by any lasting 
rupture is the step taken by Sergius* successor* the Patriarch Eustathius, 
at the Court of Rome in 1084. It only from Western sources that we 
learn of thi* curious attempt 

Pope .John XIX, who, although a layman* had just succeeded his 
brother Benedict VTII, received an embassy sent by the Empror Basil 
and the Patriarch Eustathius* Its aim was to obtain from the Pope 
a declaration that <f the Church in Constantinople should be styled 
universal in it* sphere* just as the Church of Rescue wilh in the universe-" 
The question at issue was to obtain from the Pope autmrphfiFta^ that 
is the complete autonomy of the Greek Church, over which lie would 
cease to eserme his jurisdiction* A compromise accepted by both parties 
wo* preferred tn a violent rupture like tliat of Photim. The occasion 
Heeined favourable; the embassy brought splendid presents which were 
uot without their effect upon John XIX. lie looked round, therefore, 
for a method uf giving satisfaction to the Greeks without arousing 
attention abroad. 

Rut the news of the scandal rapidly spread in Italv and through the 
entire West, At this moment the powerful congregation of Clunv had 
begun to push triumphantly forward the principles, of the reform of the 
Church. Many of its chief adherents came to Ho toe* as did Richard, 
Abbot of St Vanncs, or wrote, like Will min of Volpiano, Abtiut of St 
Benigiius of Dijon, indignant letters to the Pope. They felt more than 
John XIX himself that it. was the very unity of the Church that was 
imperilled, and the Pope, intimidated by their angry protests, dared not 
grant Lite Greek embassy what it asked. 

This curious episode throws vivid light on the religious policy of the 
Emperors and Patriarchs cd Constantinople in the tenth century, The 
Greeks had no wish for si schism which they knew to be unpopular, but 

1 I* Brehier h Le Schitme Qrientot f pp. iS-7, 
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they hoped to profit by the weakness of the Papacy and by the anarchy 
prevailing at Koine, in order to build up new legal foundations for the 
patriarchal power. The actual phrase of ftadulplms Glabor: “qiiatinus 
cum consensu Itomani poutiricis liceret ecdeskni Cons tuntinopalvUnam in 
suo orbe, sicuti Roma in utii verso, univenudeui did ethaberi,"’ certainly 
appears to shew that the primary object was to obtain from the Pope 
that title of “ Ecumenical, 1 " which had hitherto been refused to lbe 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and which denoted hill legal autonomy. It 
seems, then, that there may Imve l>cen a connexion between the erasure 
of the Pope's name from the diptych* ordered by Sergius iu 1009 and 
the step taken in 1034. Unfortunately, the available sources only supply 

some fragmentary details, _ t 

A new fiict.at any rule, the consequences of which were to be important, 
emerges from their evidence. For more than a century, over since the 
reign of Leo VI, the Etnperms and the Patriarchs met with nothing but 
friendliness at Rome, Thanks to their alliances with the all-powerful 
members of the Homan nobility, they obtained nearly ail that they 
wushed from the weak Popes, who only held office at the bidding of an 
Alberic or a Ctweentiuu. It wqjs in 1034, therefore, that the Court 
of Constantinople encountered an unexpected resistance, that of the 
party of ©sclesiastical reform, rinding a centre in ClunVj whose doc¬ 
trines were then beginning to spread over the entire West. These 
reformers, realising more clearly than John XIX the true interests of 
the Church, defended the Pope against himself by forcing him to resist 
the Byzantine claims. This was uni v a preliminary skirmish between the 
spirit of the Western Refonu and tiie Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
but it was significant mid foretasted the stubborn disputes which followed 
^oon after. 

The embassy of 1 0S4 would not appear to have treed entirely fruit- 
less in results for the Greek Church, if it is correct that John XIX 
consented to recognise the title of metropolitan assumed hv the Bishop of 
Bari, the capital of the Byzantine possessions in Italy 1 . At this juncture 
the eatapau Basil Boioftnnes re-organised tiie civil and religious adminis- 
t ration of the Italian conquests. John XIX, by recognising the ecclesi¬ 
astical province of Bari with its twelve suiliagar bishoprics, appeared to 
sanction the religions constitution established in Southern Italy by the 
Greek Emperors. 

The prestige of the Bfnntme Emperors wjis now at ita zenith. 
Bi^il IK having eoaqnered Hie Bulgarians and having nothing more to 
fear from the Arabs and Russians, may have oontenaplnted line re-estab- 
lislmient of hin imperial authority ?it Rmua and in the \\ est* Such a 
contingency would have been of incnleiilable consequence for the relationH 

i IV fact la known from a bull of Joint XIX pre«nr*d lii the of tho 
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bet we™ the two Churches, hut these plans were frustrated hv the death 
of the Emperor in 1025. On his death-bed Basil had designated, os 
successor to Eustathius in the Patriarchate, Alexins, Abbot of Studiun, 
who governed the Church of Constantinople until 1G4S, There ore no 
rigns of any hostility towards the Popes evinced by this Patriarchy 
although their names had not been restored on the diptych* of the 
t hurrh of Constantinople, It may at least be said that there was no 
official schism bet ween East and West hefore 1054. In 1026 the Emperor 
and the Patriarch offered ^fie most cordial welcome to Richard, Abbot of 
St V anues, the very man who two years previously had wrecked the 
attempt of the Greek Church to win recognition of its autonomy. 
Churches of the Latin rite existed at Constantinople, such as St Mary of 
the Amalfi tans* founded by the fain mis family of the Mauro; St Stephen* 
due to the munificence of the King of Hungary ; and finally the church 
ot the Varangian guard, composed uf Scandinavians nnil Anglo-Saxons. 
There is no evidence that these had been more disturbed than the dlurches 
of the Greek rite which existed at Rome. 

Stil] less was there any desire on the part of the other Eastern Patri¬ 
archs to break with Rome. Only tw r o years before the definitive rupture 
with Rome, in 1052. Peter, elected Patriarch of Antioch, sent, in accord¬ 
ance with traditional custom, hh jn/nodh-a^ hie profession nf faith, to Pope 
Leo IX. This letter* entrusted to a Jerusalem pilgrim, was slow in 
reaching Its destination, but the answer dated 1059 b extant* in which 
1-^-f lifter eotigratulating the Patriarch on his election and approving 
his profession of faith, sent him in return bis own 1 . 

The agreement concluded in 893 acid renewed in 920 between the two 
Churches- had on the whole been observed, and, if the opinion of the large 
majority of the ordinary members ot the two com muni ties had found 
means uf expression, schism would have been permanently avertetL But 
during this long period, which was a period of eclipse for the papal 
power, the Patriarchs ot Constantinople, whose influence had been 
strengthened by the external successes of the Empire, bad grown bln 
custom ed to an almost absolute independence of Home, Par from 
repudiating the tradition of Pbotius, they had continued to manifest 
their hostility to the Latin usages. Peace prevailed officially. but in reality 
the champions of the two rituals were secret enemies. The Greek niisrion- 
aries, who instructed Vladimir in the faith at Chersun in 989, were 
solicitous to warn him againit Latin errors, and went the length of 
forging, for the purpose of explaining them, a veritable romance, full of 
calumnies as hateful as they were coarse*. Finally, even if the attempt 
made in 1024 by Eustathius to obtain official recognition of the autonomy 
of the Greek Church had miscarried, it shews that on this question 
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ns un others the PutrLarch hud remained loyal to the prograiiinie of 
Photius. 

This peace, equivocal as was its nature, might have lasted longer had 
not fresh historical conditions at the middle uf the eleventh century 
tended to modify the character of the relations between the Patriarch 
and the Pope and to accelerate the rupture. 

The schemes of the Patriarch of Constantinople liad encountered in 
1024 the resistance of the Western party of ecclesiastical reform. This 
party had for the first time a champion on the Pajjad throne in Leo IX 
(1040). In his diocese of Tool he had already favoured reform; and 
when made Pope he determined to extend it to the Church and to daim 
vigorously the rights of the Papmey to universal jurisdiction. 

Precisely when Leo LX was thus proposing to restore the pontifical 
authority* the patriarchal throne of Constantinople was occupied by a 
man whose character was as inflexible as his own. Michael Ceruiarius, 
who liad succeeded the Patriarch Alexius in 11)43* belonged to a family of 
bureaucratic nobility long established at Constantinople, Destined to fill* 
as his anet^tora had done, some high civil, post, he as well as his brother 
had been carefully educated. But in 104t) he was entangled in a con¬ 
spiracy against Michael IV and John Orphnnotropho* Denounced and 
arrested with his brother, he suffered close confinement on Princes 
bland*. His brother, unable to endure prison, committed suicide^ and as 
a result of this tragic event Michael became a vuouL Recalled to By¬ 
zantium after 1041 7 lie wou the favour of Constantine IX* a former con¬ 
spirator like himself, and became one of his counsellors* Having been for 
sonic time Byneelhts of the Patriarch Alexius, he was selected by the Em¬ 
peror to succeed him, and was consecrated Patriarch on £9 March 1043 3 , 

HEs eon t emporaries, and especially P&ellus* represent him as a man of 
strong and haughty character, ambitious of playing a prominent part in 
the Church and even in the State. Of an unforgiving nature, he had his 
ancient [*ersecutnr John Orphanotruphus deprived of his sight in his 
prison (1043). “The anger and the 'spite of the Patriarch pursued any 
man who had once resisted him, at an interval it might Ik of ten years or 
more, and even if submerged among the masses".* From the first days of 
liis government he assumed towards the Emperor an attitude by no 
means customary with the Patriarchs, He was not so much a submissive 
subject as n power who was on an equal footing with the Emperor, 
Conti tontine seems to have been afraid of him, and it ia noteworthy that 
after the death of the Empress Zoi ; he did not venture on a fourth mar¬ 
riage, in spite of the senile affect ion which he shewed for his Alan 
Favourite, Fear of the Patriarch no doubt restrained him, 

1 E Bretiler, Ls Scheme ihritfitaJ, pp, B2-I1. 
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Surh wa^ the man who wm* destined to face Leo IX. It required the 
contact of two characters so headstrong and ho unyielding to kindle the 
conflict. • 

The occasion for schism was found when the two powers met in 
Southern Italy. The Norman adventurers, who had first of nil supported 
the revolt of the Lombards against the Empire, were not slow to work 
for their own hand ami ruthlessly ravaged the rich country of Apulia 
Desirous of ending their pillaging* Leo IX* after vain recourse to spiritual 
arms, set about enrolling baiuK of soldiers and took the offensive against 
the Normans. But his interests here coincided with those of the govern¬ 
ment of ConstantinoplcL So at the dose of 1051 a military alliance was 
concluded between the Pope and the Lombard Argyrus, who, at first 
chief of the Normans, had entered the service of the Empire and received 
the command of the imperial armies in Italy* 

Now this alliance had been concluded against the will of the Patriarch, 
who wits eager to uphold the jurisdiction of Constantinople over Southern 
Italy, and feared to see Leo IX res Lore the authority of Rome over the 
bishoprics of Apulia. This same year, 1051, the inhabitants of Beiie- 
veuto had driven out their prince and hud submitted themselves to the 
Pofie, wbn had sent them two legates, Cardinal Humbert and the 
Patriarch of Grado 1 * 

Thos the interests of the Empire were in formal contradiction with 
those of Michael Cemlarius, and it was at the very moment when the 
imperial government needed the support of the Pope that the Patriarch 
shewed his enmity to the Roman Church. 

The course of events can be pieced together from the actual cor¬ 
respondence of the Patriarch and the Pope. Argyrus left Italy in 10-Mj 
and came to Constantinople^ where he stayed until 105L He was w'ell 
received by llie Emperor and w as a member of his council at the moment 
of the revolt of Ijeo Tumid us (1047)* It was then that he quarrelled 
with the Patriarch as a result of the dispute with him about the Latin 
ritual, and in partieidar on the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist 
When it is borne in mind that, even if Calabria was completely hellcni^ed* 
Apulia had remained to a large extent faithful to the Latin ritual, the 
cause of this controversy is explicable. Argyrtis hail come to Constanti¬ 
nople to inform the Emperor of the state of Southern Italy and to urge 
him to conclude an alliance with Lro IX, His duty then was to defend 
a policy of conciliation and prudence tow r ardri the Latin ritual prevailing 
in Apulia. He himself, besides being by birth a lombard, belonged to 
this ritual, and a* he declined.to be convinced Michael Cerularius boosted 
of having refused him the sacrament more than four times 1 . 

In spite, however, of the Patriarch, Argyrus returned to Italy in 1051 
with a mandate for the signature of a treaty of alliance between the 

1 Gay, Uitalic mJridiufia£t' et f empire bymntin, ^|i H 46&, 482 if. 
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Empire mid I^eu IX. But at the very time when this alliance was going 
to produce its effect Michael Cerulnrius commenced hostilities against 
Rome. It cannot be denied that he had adopted a policy in contra¬ 
diction to that of the Emperor. 

In 1Q53, indeed, he writes to the new Patriarch of Antioch, Peter* ex¬ 
pressing surprise that the name of the Pope is always mentioned in the 
liturgy of Antioch, lie falsely declare* that tills name did not appear 
in the diptych* of Constantinople after the council of (39£; but Peter, 
who had just submitted his profession of faith to Leo TX* liarl no diffi¬ 
culty in pointing out the intentional inaccuracy 1 - In the same letter 
Michael (Jenikrioa related his dispute with Argyrus about unletn tiled 
bread. 

At the same mom ent a former cleric of Constanlino pit, Leo, Arch¬ 
bishop uf Oehrida in Bulgaria, addressed to an Apulian Bishop* John of 
Tmni t a letter which was a veritable indictment of Litin uses. It was no 
longer, as in the time of Photius, a question chiefly of the double Pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Ghost, but of ritual and discipline. The use of un¬ 
leavened bread for the Eucharist and the Saturday fast were quoted as 
regrettable Instances of persistence in the Mosaic law 3 . Through the 
agency of the Bishop of Trani t a rival of the Archbishop of Bari who 
was devoted to the Holy See, Michael Cerularim tried to draw the other 
bishops of Apulia into a dispute with the Pope*. The letter was com¬ 
municated by .John to Cardinal Humbert, who had it translated into 
liatin and forwarded to Leo IX 4 . 

Cerularius further took imre that a treatise written in Latin by a 
monk of the monastery of Studion, Nicetas Stethatus (Pectonitus), was 
circulated. The attacks on the Latins were printed in it under a more 
violent form than in the letter of Leo of Oehrida. He not only denounced 
the use of unleavened bread and the Saturday fast, but, and this point 
must have gone home to Leo IX and the Western reformers, lie con¬ 
demned the celibacy of priests as contrary to ecclesiastical tradition. 
These charge*, interspersed with coarse insults w ere bound to cause keen 
irritation to the Westerners and to embitter the quarrel 5 * 

Finally, to cut short any attempt at conciliation, the Patriarch took a 
decisive step. On his own initiative he ordered the closing of the churches 
of the Latin rite which existed at Constantinople, The abbots and monk* 
of the Greek monasteries grouped round these churches were commanded 
henceforward to follow the Greek rituolj and on their refusal were treated 
as 41 A*y mitts " and excommunicated. Soule of them resisted, and scenes 

J L BreMer* Lt SthismT rtnVnto/j p, 0& Vide the two letters in Will, Jefa ft 
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of violence ensued ill the course of which Nicephorus* the iMV&ffWi of 
the Patriarch, trod under foot the consecrated host E . 

While Michael Cenilarius was thus entering on the contest, the 
alliance between the Pope and the Emperor had met with a decisive 
check. Argvrus, defeated bv the Normans {February 1053), had been 
forced to abandon Aptilia and to fiy northwards* Some months later 
Leo IX in bis turn was defeated and made prisoner at Civitate, and it 
was no other than John, Bishop ofTrani, whom Argyms dispatched to 
Constantinople to ask fresh hdp against the Normans. 

These events naturally led to correspondence between the Pope and 
the Patriarch; and pontifical legatee were sent to Constantinople, but 
opinions differ as to the exact artier of the facts. According to some 
authorities, even before Leo IX had replied to the attacks of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Ochrida, that is to say after the dose of 1053, Michael Certi- 
Inrins wrote the Pope ft letter, very conciliatory in tone, in which he pro- 
tested his zeal for unity and proposed a new alliance against the Normans. 
By so acting he demonstrated his goodwill towards the political alliance 
between Pope and Emperor, but be remained obdurate on the matter of 
the customs which he condemned os heretical. It was not until after he 
had sent this appeal for conciliation that Michael Cerulariiis received the 
two letters addressed to him by the Pope. The first was an indignant 
refutation of the attacks of Leo of Ochrida on the Human uses. In the 
second the Pope accepted the proposed alliance,, hut refused to treat w1th 
the Patriarch as an equal, and reminded him that every Church which 
broke with that of Rome was only p an assembly of heretics, a conventicle 
of schismatics a synagogue of Satan * * 

But this man iter of presenting the facts dots not at all explain the 
express contradiction which exists between Lhe violently aggressive acts 
of Michael Ccrularins against Hume and the extremely conciliatory letter 
which he wrote to the Pope. The text of this letter, it is true, is no 
lunger extant, but the purport of it can easily be gathered from the 
answer of Leo IX and the allusions which Michael CeruJarius himself 
makes to it in his correspondence with Peter of Antioch. It is hard to 
believe that the Patriarch, who had wished to break with Rome in so 
startling a manner, wrote it of his own free will* Further, the position 
of the imperial army in Italy at the end of 1053 was m desperate, and 
the cementing of the alliance with Leo IX appeared so necessary, that 
we are led to believe in some governmental pressure being brought to 
bear on the Patriarch. It waa almost certainly by order of the Emperor 
and at the instigation of Aigyros that he consented to this effort at 
conciliation 1 . 

But no rum promise was possible between the ulkluracy of Leo IX 

» Letter of Leo IX {Will, tp. eit p. BOl), L. iireliier, op, cii. pp, 0M7- 
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and that of Michael Cemlarim Determined to obtain the imbmiasioii of 
the Patriarchy the Pope sent to Constantinople three legates whom he 
ehoae from among his principal c&tinsellors, Cardinal Humbert, Frederick 
of Lorraine, Chancellor of the Roman Church* and Peter* Bishop of 
Amalfi Before departing they had an interview with Argyrua, who 
posted them up in the political situation at Constantinople; and this 
fact was made use of later by the Patriarch, who alleged that these 
legates were mere impostors in the pay of Argynis, 

The legates arrived at Constantinople towards the end of April 1054, 
and were given a magnificent reception by the Emperor, who lodged 
them in the Palace of the Springs nutssde the Great Wall. They visited 
the Patriarch, hut this first meeting was the reverse of cordial, Michael 
Cerularins was deeply affronted to see that they did not prostrate them¬ 
selves before him according to By sum tine etiquette* At the ceremonies 
they claimed to take precedence of the metropolitans* anil* contrary to 
custom* appeared at the Palace with staff and crazier 1 . 

This attitude conformed to Lhe tone of the twn letters which they 
brought from the Pope. We know already that* in the letter intended 
for the Patriarchs Lw IX, while thanking him far the desire for unity 
which be expressed* sharply reproved him for his attacks on the Homan 
Church. The letter addressed to Constantine IX was, on the contrary, 
couched in deferential terms. With consummate skill he contrasted the 
project of alliance against the Normans with the attitude of Michael 
Cemlarins towards him. After enumerating his principal grievances, he 
threatened to break with the Patriarch if he persisted too long In his 
obstinacy. In conclusion, he adjured the Emperor to help his legates 
to restore peace in the Church. It was clear* therefore, that the Pope 
looked only to the authority of the Emperor to get the better of the 
Patriarch 1 . 

Dwcusawms were opened. The legates Humbert and Frederick wrote 
rejoinders to the treatise of Nicetas Stcthatus on the question of un¬ 
leavened bread* While defending the Human Church, they vigorously 
attacked certain uses of the Greek Church, hut the treatise, especially 
addressed to Nicetas, was written in coarse mid violent language. The ill- 
starred monk was overwhelmed with epithets such as Sarabaita, veritable 
Epicurus, forger* 

Then* on £4 June 1054* the Emperor and the legates went across to 
the monastery of S tudion. After the treatise of Nicetas, translated into 
Greek, had been rend, a discussion followed, tt-S a result of which the 
monk declared himself vanquished. He himself anathematised his own 
book and all those who denied that the Roman Church was the Head 
uf all the Churches, The Emperor then ordered the treatise to be 
committed to the Hames, The next day Nicetas went to visit the 
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legates at the Pal aw of the Springs. They receive! him cordially, and 
removed his remaining doubts by answering all his questions. Alter he 
had renewed his anathema against all the enemies of Home, the legates 
declared that they received him into cumin union 1 . The Patriarch 
naturally did not take any part in these steps which constituted an 
absolute defeat for him. The monastery of Studkm became once more, 
as of old* the stronghold of the Roman party. 

Michael Cerularius shrank from this open attack and declined to 
meet the advances of the* legates, protesting that they had not the 
requisite authority for treating with him. Pope Lcn IX died on 19 April 
105+ and the Papal Sec remained vacant fora year, as Victor II was only 
elected in April 1055. The fact of Lecfs death was known at Constanti¬ 
nople, as is shewn by the first letter of Michael Cerularius to Peter* 
Patriarch of Antioch, in which he represented the legates as forgers in 
the employ of Argymst 

The tactics of the Patriarch of Constantinople were obvious. By 
refusing to recognise the powers of the legates be protracted the negotia¬ 
tions, and was preparing against the Homan Church a manifesto from all 
the Eastern Bishops, 46 Ought those,*' he wrote to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, “ who lead the same life os the Lattes* who are brought up in 
their customs, and who abandon themadves to illegal, prohibited, and 
detestable practices, to remain in the ranks of the just and orthodox ? 
I think notV Nothing demonstrates letter than this text the real wish 
of the Patriarch for dual schism. 

The legates then decided to take the decisive action fur which Michael 
Cerularius was waiting. On Saturday, 15 July 105+, at the third hour, 
they repaired to St Sophia at the moment when all the congregation was 
assembled for the celebration of the daily service. After haranguing the 
crowd and denouncing the obstinacy of M ichael Ccrularios* they deposited 
a bull of excommunication on the altar* and then left the church, shaking 
the dust off their feet*. 

In this bull, which the Patriarch caused to be translated into Greek and 
inserted in his Synodal Edict, the legates said that thev had received 
frum file Human Church a mission uf peace and unity + They rejoiced 
at having found at Constantinople-, as well in the Emperor as among the 
clergy and people, perfect orthodoxy. On the other hand, they had 
detected in the Patriarch ten heretical tendencies. In virtue of their 
powers, therefore, they pronounced the anathema, against the Patriarch 
Michael Cerularius, against Leo* Archbishop of Ochrida, and against the 
sacdlarius Nicephoms and their followers. Thus the legates, unable to 
induce the Patriarch to submit, and not venturi Jig to take steps to depose 
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him, appealed to public upiniom In order to render their triumph mote 
complete, they consecrated, before leaving, some churches of Latin ritual 
Constantine IX continued to grte proofs of his goodwill And heaped 
splendid presents upon them 1 . 

The triumph of the legates was, however, short-lived. Hardly had 
the; started on 17 July fur their return journey to Route, when the 
Patriarch asked for an interview with them. They lrnd already reached 
Selymhria (Silivri) on 19 July, when a letter from the Emperor recalled 
them. They turned hack and reached the Palace of the Springs where 
they attended the imperial orders, Constantine IX. however, distrusting 
the intentions of the Patriarch, did not consent to authorise the inter¬ 
view of Michael Cerularius and the legates iu St Sophia except in his 
presence. The Patriarch refused this condition and the Emperor ordered 
the legates to continue their journey. Subsequently Cardinal Humbert 
asserted that Michael Ceruhirius wanted to draw the legates into a snare 
and assassinate them 1 . 

However that may lie, the Emperor's answer exasperated the Patri¬ 
arch, Enjoying unbounded popularity at Constantinople, lie seems to 
have had at this epoch a devoted party. A riot soon broke out in the 
streets of the town, Constantine IX in alarm sent to the Patriarch 
a veritable embassy of the principal dignitaries of the palace, who were 
charged to apjjense him and to represent to him that the Emperor could 
not offer any violence to the legates on account of their ambassadorial 
rights. This answer did not satisfy the Patriarch, for soon a second 
mission, iu which the “consul of the philosophers^ Pselhis Jagured. amt ed 
with a new message from the Emperor. Constantine made truly humble 
excuses for what had occurred and threw the blame on Argyrus. Two 
citizens, Paulus and Smanigdus* guilty of having translated the bull into 
Greek and of haring circulated it, were handed over to him, after Iuiving 
been scourged. The Emperor affirmed tiiat lie had given the order to 
burn the bull and hod committed to prison the sou and the son-in-law 
of Argyrmi*- 

By this voltefticr the Emperor surrendered to the will of the Patri¬ 
arch and gave him ft free hand for Lhe future. It only remained for 
Michael Cernlnrius to consummate his triumph by a sensatiomd rapture 
with Home. With the authorisation of the Emperor he convened a 
council on which were represented all the provinces of the Greek Church. 
Twelve metropolitans and two archbishops signed tire acts of it. The 
opening sections of the Synodal Edict, published in connexion with this 
Assembly, contained a reproduction nf the Encyclical sent by Phot ms 
to the Eastern bishops, Michael Cerularius recapitulated in it all the 
grievances of the Greeks against the Roman Church: the double Fru- 
resaion of the Holy Ghost, use of unleavened bread, the Saturday fasU 
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celibacy of priests, shaving the beard, etc. He then com plained of the 
profanation of the altar of St Sophia by the legates, gave a biased 
account of their stay at Constantinople, transcribed their but! of ex¬ 
communication, fulminated an anathema against them, and lastly pro¬ 
duced, as a trophy of victory, the pitiable letter which the Emperor hud 

addressed to him, _ 

Finally, on SM) July 1U54, at the patriarchal tribunal, in the presence 
uf seven archbishops or bishop and of the imperial delegates, judgment 
was pronounced not only “■against the impious document but also against 
all those who hod helped in drawing it up, whether by their advice or 
even by their prayers." Five days afterwards all copies of the hull 
were solemnly burned before the eyes of the people ; oue copy only was 
presserved i u the archives of the pEitrifirthtttc ^ ■ 

Tty the solemn ceremonial with which he had invested these pro¬ 
ceeding,, Michael Cerulnriu* hod wished to shew that it was no longer 
the question uf a temporary schism like that of Photius hut of a final 
rupture. This schism was indeed his personal achievement and due to 
his strong and domineering character, but it also reflects the opinion ot 
the Greek episcopate, which lent little support tu the power of supreme 
jurisdiction claimed by a bishop foreign tu the Empire, and had only 
an intolerant contempt for the peculiar uses of tile Latins. 

This separation was, as we have seen, rendered possible by l lie 
weakening of the prestige of Rome in the East in the course of the 
tenth century. Directly after the dispute about image-worship, lhere 
liad been in Constantinople an ecclesiastical party which snw no salvation 
for the Eastern churches except in communion with Rome. This party 
had been strong enough to resist Fhutius himself, and upon it the 
Emperors bad relied to it-estalilish unity. Rut a century Inter this 
Roman party was non-existent in Constantinople, The scandals nf 
which Rome had continuously been the theatre during this ]>eriod, and 
the equivocal decisions on the marriage of Leo VI, bad discouraged its 
supporter*. Michael Cerularius did not meet with the opposition Uiat 
had checked Photius. 

Not withstanding wide divergencies, the mass of the faithful followers 
of Lhe two Churches shrank from schism, and were satisfied with com¬ 
promises which guaranteed the maintenance of normal relations between 
Rome and Constantinople. Nevertheless, after the events of 1054, 
although outside Constantinople no act of religions hostility between 
Greek and Latins can be shewn, the members of the two Churches soon 
rewarded each other as enemies, and from th i s epoch dates the definitive 
rupture between the Churches of Euat and West, 

The results of this schism could not but be disastrous to the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. It took place precisely when the West was beginning to 
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lay aside barbarism. The Mgbly-organised States, which were being 
formed t lie re, lust no time in turning these religious divergencies to 
profit against the Byzantine EuSpire. The first consequence of the 
schism was the final loss of Southern Italy, The Papacy, no longer 
able to reckon upon the Byzantine Empire, made terms with the Nor¬ 
mans t 

But ibis .schism was fated to have far more widely-reaching effects, 
and, when the Empire fell on evil days* it was to prove a heavy harden 
and a constant check on the goodwill of the‘West. For the Patriarch 
of Constantinople the schism had been unquestionably a great victory. 
His authority had been established w ithout dispute over the Slav world 
and the Eastern Patriarchates. Liberated From fear of subordination Lo 
Rome, he hail finally defended the autocephalui of his own Church, But 
tIdts victory of the Byzantine clergy was in reality a check for the states¬ 
men who, like Argyrus, looked solely to the interests of the Empire, 
After this epoch there are clear traces of that antinomy, which was 
henceforward to dominate all the history of Byzantium, between the 
political mid the religious interests of the Empire. It was the schism 
which, bv rendering fruitless all efforts at conciliation between the Em- 
percus of Constantinople and the West, pa veil ttie wav for the fall of 
the Empire. 
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CHAPTER X, 

(A) 

MUSLIM CIVILISATION DURING THE ABBASED PERIOD. 

When the Abbas ids wrested from the Umayyruls in 750 the headship 
of the Muslim world, they entered into possesion of an empire stretching 
from the Indus to the Atlantic and from the Gouthem shore of the 
Caspian] Sea to the Indian Ocean. it had absorbed the whole of the Persian 
Empire of the Sasanians, and the rich provinces of the Roman Empire 
on the eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean : but though 
Constantinople itself had been threatened more than once* and raids into 
Asia Minor were so frequent as at certain periods to have become almost 
a yearly occurrence, the ranges qf the Taurus and the Anti-Taurus still 
served as the eastern harrier of Byzantine territory against the spread of 
Arab domination. In Africa, however, oil opposition to the westward 
progress of the Arab arms had been broken down* and the whole of the 
peninsula of Spain, with the exception of Astoria, had passed under 
Muslim rule. For ninety years Damascus had been the capital of the 
Arab Empire, and the mainstay of the Umayyad forces in the time 
of their greatest pow er had been the Arab tribes domiciled in Syria from 
the dayg when that province still formed port of the Roman Empire; 
but the Abbasids had come into power mainly through support from 
Persia, and their removal of the capital to Baghdad (founded hy Mansur, 
the second Caliph of the new dynasty, in TfiS) on a site only thirty miles 
from Ctesiphon, the capital of the Sa^aniaii Slmlian.shah, marks their 
recognition of the shifting of the centre of power, 

Fi’Om this period Persian influence ijeenme predominant and the chief 
offices of state came to be held by men of Persian origin j the most 
noteworthy example is that uf the family of the Barmecides (Banmkid*), 
which for half a century exercised the predominant influence in the 
government until Haruu destroyed them in 803, It was probably duo 
to the influence of the old Persian ideal of kings]dp that under the 
Abbasids the person of the Caliph came to be surrounded with greater 
pomp and ceremony. The court of the Umayyads hod retained something 
of the patriarchal simplicity of early Arab society T and they had lieen 
readily accessible to their subjects; but as the methods of government 
became more centralized and the court of the Caliph more splendid and 
awe-striking, the ruler himself tended to be more difficult of access, and 
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the presence of the executLoner by the side of the throne became tinder 
the Abbasids a terrible symbol of the autocratic character of their role* 
A further feature of the new dynasty was the emphasis it attached to 
tlie relics oils character of the dignity of the Caliph- la their revolt 
against the Uinayvads, the Abb&sids had come forward in defence of the 
purity of Islam as against those survivals of the old Arab heathenism 
which were so striking a feature of the Umayyad court. The converts 
Jind descendants of converts, whose support had been most effective in the 
destruction of the Umayyads, were ani mated with a more zealous religious 
spirit than had ever found expression among large sections of the Arabs, 
who, in consequence of the superficial character of their conversion to 
Main, and their aristocratic pride and tribal exclusiveness, so contrary 
to the spirit of Islamic brotherhood, had been reluctant to accord to 
the converts from other races the privileges of the new faith. The 
Abhasids raised the standard of revolt in the name of the family of the 
Prophet, and by taking advantage of the widespread sympathy felt for 
the descendants of 1 All, they obtained the support of the various ShPah 
factions Though they took all the Fruits of victory for themselves, they 
continued to lay emphasis on the religious character of their rule, and 
theologians and men of learning received a welcome at their court such as 
they had never enjoyed under the Umnyvads, On ceremonial occasions 
the Abbasid Caliph appeared clad id the sacred mantle of the Prophet, 
and titles such as that of Klinlifaji of Allah (vicegerent of God) and 
shadow of Gtxl upon earth came to be frequently applied to him- As 
the power of the central authority grew weaker, .so the etiquette of the 
court fended to become more elaborate and servile, and the Caliph made 
his subjects kiss the ground before him or would allow the higher 
officials cither to kiss his hand or foot or the edge of his robe. 

The vast empire into the possesion of which they Imd entered was 
too enormous and made up of clemenh too heterogeneous to be long held 
together under a system, the sule unifying principle of which was payment 
of tribute to the Caliph. A prince of the Umayyad family, ‘Abd-ar- 
Hahnnlu, who had succeeded in escaping to Spain when practically all 
his relatives had been massacred, took advantage of tribal jealousies 
among the Arab chi elk ill Spain to seize this country for himself, and to 
detarh it from the empire, in 756- North Africa, which had been placed 
by Harun under the government of Ibrahim ibn aJ~Aghlab, became 
practically independent under this energetic governor, who established a 
dynasty that lasted for more than a century (HQ0-9O&); though his 
successors contented themselves with the title of emir T the Caliph in 
Baghdad appears to have been powerless to interfere w itii their administra¬ 
tion. Huron himself seems to have realised that the break-up of the Arab 
empire was inevitable, since in 80S he made arrangements for dividing 
the administration of iit between his sous Amin mid Maraun. But on the 
death of their father in 809 civil war broke out between the two brother*. 
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The Arabs lent their support to Amlin and under his leadership made a 
last effort to re^ilii ft>r themselves the control of the Caliphate; hut in 
813 Tahir, Mffrriim’e brilliant Persiaif genera)* defeated him, and as a 
reward for his successful siege of Baghdad was appointed by Md T mdsi to 
the government of KhEimsan* where he and his de^eniluiits for half a 
century were practically independent. Egypt broke away from the 
empire when a son of one of Ma n m fin's Turkish slaves, Ahmad ibu Tfilun* 
having been appointed deputy-governor of Egypt in 868, succeeded in 
making himself independent not only in Egypt but also in Syria* which 
he added to his dominions* and ceflwd sending money eontributiona to 
Baghdad. This breaking a wav of the outlying provinces of the empire was 
rendered the more possible by the weakness of the central government* 
Mn'mun’s brother and successor, Mu^tasim (888-84*®), made the fatal 
mistake of creating an army composed almost entirely of Turkish 
mercenaries. Their excesses made life in Baghdad so intolerable that the 
Caliph, in order to lie safe from the vengeance of the inhabitants of his 
own capital, moved to a site three days’ journey up the Tigris to the 
north of Baghdad, and from 886 to 89£ Sam ami was the Abhasid capital 
where nine successive Caliphs livedo, practically as prisoners of their 
own Turkish bodyguard. \VhiIe the Turkish officers made and unmade 
Caliphs as they pieased* the country was mined by constantly recurring 
disorders and insurrection. In 865, wldle rival claimants were fighting for 
the crown, Baghdad was besieged for,nearly a year, and the slave revolt 
for fourteen years (869-883) left the delta qf the Euphrates at the 
roerev nf undisciplined bands of marauders who terrorised the inhabitants 
and even sacked great cities, such m Busrah, Ahwlz, and Wfisit, shewing 
the weakness of the central power even in territories so close to the 
capital. A further disaster was soon to follow' in the great Carmathian 
revolt, which taken its name from one of the propagandists of the lsmu 4 ill 
Shrah diK-triue in "Iratj during the latter part nf the ninth century. Hts 
fol lowers for nearly a century (890-990) spread terror through out 
Mesopotamia* a nd even threatened Baghdad. They extended their ravages 
ns far tis Syria, murdering and pillaging wherever they went. In 930 
they plundered the city of Mecca, put to death 30,000 Muslims there* 
and carried oft' the Black Stone together with immense booty, 

Thc*e movements represent only a part of the risings and revolts that 
brought anarchy into the Caliph's dominions and cut off the sources of 
his revenue. In the midst of this period of disorder the Caliph Mu'tnmid* 
■shortly before his death in 89S, transferred the capital once more to 
Baghdad, but the change did not bring the Caliphs deliverance from the 
tutelage of their Turkish troops, and they were as much at their merey 
as before. 

Deliverance came from Persia where the Buwcuhicb, who claimed 
descent from one of the Sasaniati kings* had been extending their power 
from the Caspian Sea southward through Persia* until in 945 they 
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entered Baghdad, nominally as deliverers of the Caliph from his rebellious 
Turkish troops Fur nearly a century from this date the Caliphs were 
mere puppets in the hands of successive Buwaihid emirs, who set them 
upon the throne and deposed them as they pleased. The Caliph MustakfT, 
whose deliverance from his mutinous Turkish soldiery had been the pre¬ 
text for the Buwaihid occupation of Baghdad, was in the same year dragged 
fro in his throne and cruelly blinded. So low had the office of Caliph 
sunk by this period that there wore 5-trill living two other Abbasid princes 
who like Mnstatfi hud sat upon the Abbiskl Omme, but blinded and 
robbed of all their wealth were now dependent upon charily or such 
meagre allowance as the new rulers cared to dole out tu them, Mia 
cousin MnfT was set up to succeed him, but though he held the office of 
Caliph fur twenty-eight years (tJ+fi-974) he had no voice in the adminis¬ 
tration, and could not even nominate any of the ministers who carried 
on the business of the state in his us me; helpless in the haiub of his 
Tluwnihid master, he lived upon a scanty allowance. He was compelled 
to abdicate in favour of his son Tul 4 , after a riotous outburst of religious 
intolerance in Baghdad, and Tal* fur seventeen years (974—991) suffered 
similar humiliations. He was deposed at lust in favour of his cousin Qiidir 
(991-4051), of whose reign of forty years hardly any incident is recorded, 
because political events pursued their course without any regard to bim + 

Meanwhile in Upper Mesopotamia an Arab family, the Hamdfmidk 
at first governors of Mosul, extended their authority over the surrounding 
country, and one member of the family, Saif-ad-Daulaii t made himself 
master of Aleppo and brought the whole of Northern Syria under his 
rule in 94k In North Africa a rival Caliphate had arisen under the Sh?Eili 
Fatimids, who annexed Egypt in 969 t and after more than one attempt 
occupied Syria in 9B& By Hie beginning of the eleventh century the 
power of the Buwaihida was on the decline and they had to give way before 
the Gbnznawids and the Sdjuqs, the latter a Turkish trihe which made 
its first appearance in history about the middle of the tenth century. In 
lOSo the Sdjuq chief, Tughril Beg, after having conquered the greater 
part of Persia,entered Baghdad and delivered the Caliph from subservience 
to the Buwaihlds* From Baghdad Tughril Beg marched to the conquest 
of Mosul and Upper Mesopotamia* and when he dfed in 10d3 he left to 
his successor, Alp An§liln # bji empire which eight years later stretched 
from the Hindu Kush to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Alp Arslan died in 10T2 and his sun, .Malik Shah, y-tiU further 
extended the empire by the conquest of Tramoxiana. ()ne of the Seljiiq 
generals* Atsiz, drove the Fa timid* out of Syria and Palestine, and 
occupied Jerusalem in 1071 and Damascus In 107A Under the protect inn 
of the Selj uq* t the CaJiph bi Baghdad enjoyed at the hum! of these 
orthodox Sunnis a certain amount of respect such as he had failed to 
receive at the hand of the Sh?ah BuwaiJiids, but hm pulitiod authority 
baldly extended beyond the walls of the city. 
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The death of Maiik Shah in 1022 was followed by a period of con¬ 
fusion, during which his four sons Fought one another for the succession, 
but in 1117 the supreme authority passed to his third son, San jar, the 
last of the Great Sdjiiqs to exercise a nominal sovereignty over the whole 
empires before his death in 1155 it had split up into a number of separate 
principalities, some of them ruled over by Beljuq princes, others hy 
officers who, acting first os guardians (or Atahegs) to minors, later 
assumed the reins of power and founded dynasties of their own. 

One permanent result of the rise of the Scljuq empire was that the 
way hod been opened for Muslim domination in Asia Minor, During 
the whole of the Abbasid period the ranges nf the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus had formed the frontier line between the Roman and the Arab 
Empires, and though incursions bad frequently, and during certain 
periods annually, Iseen made by the Muslim troops into Anatolia, no 
permanent result of these military expeditions into the great plateau of 
Asia Minor had been achieved beyond the temporary occupation of some 
fortresses. But the Selj Qqs made their way into Aria Minor From Northern 
Persia through Armenia, and before the end of the eleventh century had 
occupied all the centre of Asia Minor, leaving only the kingdom of 
Txsser Armenia and the coast-line which was held by Byzantine troops. 
This western movement of the Seljuqs and the consequent alarm of the 
Emperor of Constantinople who appealed far help to the Christian 
powers of Europe, were among the causes of the Crusades* 

When the crusaders entered Syria in 1098, the SeljOq empire had 
already begun to break up: the greater part of Mesopotamia and Syria 
bad been parcelled out into military fiefs in which the military officers 
of the Seljuqs had made themselves independent. The political situation 
of the Muslim world was but little affected by the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1099, and the most important effect of the 
Crusades upon Muslim history was the rise nf the Ayyubid dynasty, 
established by Saladiu in his long conflict with the crusaders culminating 
in the battle of Hit !in and the conquest of Jerusalem in 1187. 

Farthcr east, the fratricidal struggle still went on between rival 
Muslim houses lighting one another for the possession of the fragments 
of the Seljuq empire^ For a brief period the Caliph in Baghdad succeeded 
in exerting some authority in the neighljourhood of his capital, and Nilrir 
(1180-1225), freed from the tutelage of the Selj uqs, restored to the 
Caliphate some of its old independence, though the narrow territory 
uver which he ruled extended only from Takrit to the head of the Persian 
Gulf His most formidable rival was the Khwarazm Shah, whose king¬ 
dom, founded by a descendant of oue of the Turkish slaves of the Seljuq 
Sultan Malik Shall, had been gradually extended until it included the 
greater part of Persia. Under ‘Ala-ud-Dm (1199—1222) the kingdom of 
Khwamzm embraced dso Bukhara and Samarqatid, and in 1214 Afghani¬ 
stan ; but his career of conquest was short-lived, for on his eastern border 
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fippcnred tin? Mongol annv of Jeiighiz Kbin which soon invohcd in ft 
common devastation and min the greater part of the various Muslim 
kingdoms of the East. Muslim civilisation has never recovered from the 
destruction which the Mongols inflicted upon it. Great centres of rulture, 
such as Herat and Bukhara* were reduced to ashes and the Muslim 
population was ruthlessly massacred. With the Mongol conquest of 
southern Russia and of China we arc not concerned here, but their armies 
after sweeping across Persia appeared in 1356 under the command of 
Hfilagu before the walls of Baghdad, and after-a brief siege of one month 
the last Caliph of the Abbasid House, Musta'sim, hud to surrender, and 
was put to death together with most of the members of his family ; , 

800,1X10 of the inhabitants were brought out m batches from the city to 
be massacred, and the greater part of tlic city itself ™ destroyed by 
fire. The Mongol armies then moved on into Syria, where first Aleppo 
and then Damascus fell into their hands, hut when they advanced to the 
conquest of Egypt they met with the first check in their westward move¬ 
ment. Egypt since 1254 had been under the rule of the Mnmiult sultans, 
and the Egyptian army iu 1260 defeated the Mongols at ‘Ain Jalut in 
Palestine, and following up this victory drove them out of Syria altogether. 
After the death of Jenghiz KMu in 1227, the vast Mongol empire had 
been divided among hie four sons; of Muslim territories, Tnuisoiituift 
fell to the lot of his second son Jogatai; one of his grandsons, Hulagii, 
the conqueror of Baghdad, founded the Il-khan dynasty of Persia anil 
included in his kingdom the whole of Persia, Mesopotamia, and part of 
Asia Minor. The Setjuqs of Asia Minor had managed lu maintain a 
precarious existence as vassals of the Mongols by making a timely sub¬ 
mission; and, under the rule of the MathlOk Sultans of Egypt, Syria kept 
the Mongols out. Such remained the general condition of the eastern 
provinces of what had once been the empire of the Abbasid Caliphs, 
during the remainder of the thirteenth century. 

The Abbasid epoch has dazzled the imagination of the Muslim world 
with the vision of a period of great wealth and splendour, and the de¬ 
gradation of its latter days was blotted out by the remembrance of its 
earlier glories, though these lasted barely 83 years. The shadowy Abbasid 
Caliphate of Cairo bore witness for two centuries and a half (1261-151 1 ) 
to the impressive character of the ideal of a united Muslim Empire, under 
the leadership nf the Imam-Caliph, regarded as the source of all authority, 
in spite uf the fact that the disruptive influence of national movements 
and the self-Hssertiuti of provincial groups had irremediably destroyed 
the reality centuries before. As the rule of the Caliph was an absolutism, 
tempered only by the divinely-inspired law, to which he with every other 
Muslim hod to submit, the state perished with him. For Muslim political 4 
theory contained no principle nf growth, to provide for the development 
of self-govenling institutions; no attempt had lieen made to widen the 
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ba^is of government* or train the subjects to co-operate with the states 
and the continuity of city life—so characteristic a feature of pulitkill 
life in the West—was unknown in the Muslim East, 

Bv its elaboration of system a of law, however, the Ahlmsid period 
bequeathed to succeeding generations authoritative codes which are still 
in operation in various parts uf the world, but the theocratic origin of 
this law, based as it is on the unalterable* eternal Word of God, has 
continuously hampered its adjustment to the changing conditions of 
political and social life. Ju other branches of intellectual activity* not¬ 
ably mathematics and medicine* permanent results were attained, uf 
which some account b given in the following sections* 

The foundation for the political theories that find embodiment in 
the organisation of the Abbas id Empire waa laid during the period of 
the Umayyada. These theories were in the main the outgrowth of two 
definite Factors. In the first place, the conquering Arabs were faced with 
the problem of ml ministering the vast Empire that, ill the brief space of 
a few decades., laid, fallen into their hands, while their past history had 
given them no experience of organised methods of government and 
ad minis tration* and their tribal system had ill prepared them for any 
large outlook upon material problems. But they found in Palestine, 
Syria* and Egypt* a large body of trained officials* accustomed to the 
smooth working of the traditional method of administration in the 
Homan Empire, and familiar with the departmental routine nf bureaux 
of government. Similarly* within the Persian empire* in spite of the 
anarchy that had prevailed after Chosroes II* the administrative machi¬ 
nery of the Sasaoida, with its large body of officials for the collection 
of taxes* was still available* There is abundant evidence to shew 
that in the provinces of both these Empires the A rails made very little 
change in the methods of administering the country. Accordingly, at a 
time when Muslim theory was formless and inchoate* it came under the 
powerful influence of one of the greatest attempts to systematise social 
mid political life that the world has ever seen, and just as Muslim law 
bears the imprint of the Human legal system* and the earliest systematic 
treatises of Ldjiiu appear tn have been modelled nn catechisms of Christian 
doctrines, so the fiscal system of the Arabs followed the linen that had 
been laid down centuries lief ore by Homan administrators. 

On the other hand* during the whole of the Umayyad period, there 
had lieen living in Medina the representatives of the apostolic age of 
Islam* engaged in attempts to reduce to order the incoherent materials 
for a Muslim theory of life based upon the ordinances of the Koran 
(Qur’an) mid the traditionary sayings of the Prophet. As these legists 
and theologians viewed with horror the heathenish ideal* and manners 
of the Umayyad court, and accordingly kept aloof from practical con- 
cem with the details of political life* the theories of the state and of 
legislation which they worked out very largely ignore the more stable 
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development of the A tab sMe, Muslim political and legal theories ha^e 
consequently never been able wholly to shake themselves free from the 
unreality that marked their beginnings in the Tariffed atmosphere of 
i speculation in which early Muslim thinkers lived in Medina* ^\beu the 
Abhasids came into power* largely with the help of an orthodox reaction 
against the alleged heathenism of Lbe 1. mayynd bouse, and with the 
support of Persian converts whose theological aval was unknown to the 
hktiludinnnan Arabs, they attracted to their new- capital, Baghdad, the 
legists and theologians of Medina ami lavished a generous patronage on 
students of theology; at the same time they exercised control over 
these thinker* and* while helping orthodoxy to triumph in the state* the 
Abhoskh took care to make use of it for their own selfish ends. 

According to Islamic theory, religious dogma, maxim* of statecraft, 
legal ordinances, and the details of the social life of the believer, all have 
their source hi the revealed text of the Koran and in the traditionary 
sayings and practices of the Prophet; where these fail to provide the 
required guidance, the ronsenaus of the community is decisive, and most 
Muslim thinkers have allowed also an analogical deduction from the first 
two sources to particular cases not expressly mentioned in either of them* 
During the third century of the Muslim era were compiled the six great 
collection* of traditions that art- belli to be authoritative in the Sunni 
world These fix definitely the theories that had grown out of the ex¬ 
perience of preceding generations of Muslim*, These traditions gave 
final expression to the theory of the Caliphate, according to which the 
head of the Muslim community, as successor (Kliallfah) of the Prophet, 
carried on the same functions that he had performed, with the exception 
of the exercise of the prophetic office which was held to have come to tm 
end with him* Accordingly the Caliph was supreme administrator* judge, 
and general. The legists *umined up his functions as comprising the 
defence and maintenance uf the faith; war against those who refused to 
accept Islam or submit to Muslim rule; the protection of the country of 
Islam and the provision of troops for guarding Hie frontiers ; the decision 
of legal disputes and the punishment of wrongdoers; the collection and 
disbursement of taxes; the payment of salaries and the appointing of 
competent officials. The holder of the office had to be a member of the 
tribe of the Qurufeh, to which the Prophet himself has! belonged, anil 
bad to posses* the physical and intellectual qualities necessary for the 
performance of the duties above mentioned, In theory the office was 
elective, hut the first Cidiph of the Utnayyad dynasty had made it here¬ 
ditary, and generally each Caliph nominated his successor during his life 
It was not necessary that the succession should follow in the direct line. 
Of the fourteen Umayyad Caliph* only four were succeeded by a son, and 
of the first twenty-four Caliphs of the Abbarid dynasty only six had a 
son as his successor | and though* later* direct succession liccjime more 
common* out of the total number of thirty-six the office passed from 
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father to sop. id shtetJi crises only. The fiction uf election was kept up 
by the institution of the oath of allegiance which was taken by the 
highest officials and great nobles, of the state to the Caliph on his. sue- 
cession and sometimes also to the heir apparent. 

The Caliph was also at the same time Imam or leader of the faithful 
in public worship, and, though he often delegated this religions fit nation 
to any ordinary Imam, there were even up to the latter days of the Abbasid 
dynasty solemn occasions on which the Caliph came forward its leader of 
the faithful in this public act of divine worship. The hat Abbasid Caliph 
who kept up this practice was Radi (9£>4^9Kl)- Though the Sunni doc¬ 
trine never attached such mysterious significance to the office of the Imam 
as was characteristic of the ShFah sect, yet a certain degree of reverence 
became attached to this office even among the Sunnis, and the theorists 
maintained the necessity of an Imam as leader of the whole body of 
believers; it was he alone who could declare a general Jihad, calling 
upon all the faithfid, both men and women , to join in war against the 
unbelievers* and he was held tn he the source of all legitimate authority, 
both in the state and in the administration of justice* In theory every 
governor was appointed by the Imaui-Kliallfah, and even when the separate 
provinces of the empire had become independent and the Caliph was a 
helpless puppet, this fiction was still maintained* aud a sultan or emir, 
though he might have carved out a kingdom for himself by force ot 
arms, would apply tn the Ahhasid Caliph for a diploma of investiture. 

The organisation of the administrative machinery h traditionally 
attributed to Omar (684-644), who established a DfwSn nr public register 
of income and expenditure, the original purpose of which waa the division 
of the revenues of the state among the various men stars of the Muslim 
community. But Omar's fiscal system soon broke down, and the 
machinery of government gradually became more complicated by the 
establishment of separate administrative departments, the number and 
designation of which during the Abhfisid period varied from time to 
time. Among the most important were the Treasury {Diwar* al-Kharaj), 
which kept an account of the tuxes, and the State Chancery (Dlwjin at- 
TauqF), which issued the decrees of the Caliph and exercised control over 
provincial governors, "Hierc were also separate departments for official 
correspondence, for the administration of the crown lauds, for the army, 
for the postal sendee, for accounts* for general expenditure, and for the 
freed men and slaves of the Imperial House. 

Id the centralisation of government so characteristic of the new* 
dynasty, Lhc institution of the Warn (Vizier) came into prominence 
Whereas the Umoypdfi, following the traditionary methods of primitive 
Arab society, were surrounded by an aristocracy made up uf chiefs of 
their own race whom they would consult on special occasions, the more 
autocratic government of the Abbasids placed the great army of officiate 
under the control of a minister, the Warir, to w hom the Caliph delegated 
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a large portion of the details of administration* When the Caliph 
(bs weis often the case) did not wish to be disturbed in his pleasures by 
the wires of state, the Waaslr acquired almost autocratic powers and 
could ann^ immense wealth; all officials* even the great provincial 
governors, owed their appointment to him, and he controlled the whole 
machinery of the state. But his waa a perilous position, and the annals 
of the Abbasid dynasty are full of stories of the sudden ruin that de¬ 
stroyed great and prosperous ministers. 

One of the most important depart merits was that of the State Po*t 
(Dlwan al-Band), an institution that the Arabs took over from the 
Romans the very designation indicates hark! being a loan-word from 
the Latin vmdus {but the story that Hirans great Persian minister, 
the Barmecide Yahy^ reorganised the postal system on a new Imsi-S 
probably indicates that the Arabs incorporated also into their system the 
old organisation of the Persian Empire* Like the Roman tttrsus pufiUcuSi 
this department was designed only to serve the interests of the slate* by 
keeping the central govern men t in touch with the outlying provinces and 
providing secret information of the doings of the various governors. 
Relays of swift, mounts were kept at post stations on the great high ways, 
and made possible the rapid communication of information and official 
orders. In every large province the postmaster had to keep the Caliph 
informed of every event of importance* to report on the state of the 
finances and the administration of the crown binds, the behaviour of the 
officers of the state, and the condition of agriculture and the peasantry* 
The cost of keeping up this large establishment of postal officials, to¬ 
gether with the various stations and the cn mels and horses required., was 
very heavy, but a? it constituted the only possible means of controlling 
the administration of such a v&st Empire, the ( alipfos rightly attached 
much importance to it, and the Chief Postmaster at the capital Imd to 
coipmunieate despatches to the Caliph immediately on their arrival. 
Pigeons also appear to have been used for transmitting news. Further* this 
organised control of the great highways, where these postal stations were 
established, facilitated the movements of the high officials and of the troops* 

In addition to this department there was a large force of detective 
police, and an elalionite system of espiumgp became a characteristic 
feature of the administration, whereby a Caliph set spies to watch his 
officials and even the members of his own family, while they in return 
employed their own spies to report upon bin movements and utterances* 
For th h purpose, in addition to regular member of the postal service* 
persons of every social grade* merchants pedlars, physicians, and slave 
girls, were employed. 

It was in harmonv with this inquisition into the affairs of private 
person? that the Muhtasib* or Prefect of Police* should not only lie con¬ 
cerned with preventing hnaiches of the civil and religious law but also 
act as a censor of morals T One of his most important duties was to inspect 
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weights and measures* and control commercial transactions hv preventing 
fraud in sales and the eounterfei ti ng of goods or the mak ing of extort i fin¬ 
ale charges. He forbade the public sale of wine and the playing of 
musical instrument* in public p lares, In regard to the practices nf 
religion it was his duty to see that the correct ritual observances were 
followed, for instance, to prevent the utterance of religious formulae not 
sanctioned by authority, or the repetition in a loud voice of those 
that were to be uttered in low tones ; lie could stop a man from taking 
part in public worship iraho bad uot [jerfonned the prescribed rites of 
ablution, or had not earned them out nrcordiiig to the strict prescriptions 
of the ritual law* he could also punish a man who was detected breaking 
the fast of Ramadan. Fie found suitable husbands for widows and took 
care that no divorced women married before the expiration of the legal 
period. He protected slaves from having tasks imposed ujjoii them that 
they were not strong enough to perform, and punished the owners of 
beasts of burden If they did not provide their animals with sufficient 
proveuder or overworked them. His authority even extended to the 
inspection of dolls, to see whether they bore any resemblance to idols or 
served any other purpose than that of accustoming little girls to the 
care of infants. I. nless he haul received express authority, the Prefect uf 
1:olive could not interfere with the office uf the niagistrate, for if an 
accused person denied hb guilt the matter hail to he brought before the 
judge. 

The judges were appointed either directly by the Caliph or an official, 
such as his W azlr, or by a governor to whom authority had been, dele¬ 
gated. In the appointment of a judge the locality In which he could 
exercise jurisdiction had to be mpre&dy stated, and hb authority was 
either general or restricted. lu the former instance he not ouly tried cases 
but, among other duties, appointed guardians for minora, lunatics, and 
others w ho could not manage their own property, ad minis fcenrd religious 
endowments* and saw that wills wen? carried out according to the direc¬ 
tions of the testator. There was a special court of appeal in w hich were 
heard complaint* of tlie miscarriage of justice in the administrative or 
judicial department ^ the earlier A bhosid Caliphs received such complaints 
in public audience, but after the reign of Muhtadi (HbD-870) thi* office 
was put into commission and a special officer appointed as president of 
the Board for the investigation uf grievances. In the reign of Muqtadir 
(908^932), his mother, who controlled the ad ministration, appointed to 
this post her Mistress of the Hobes. 

The organisation of the army varied at different times in Muslim 
history. By the Abhusid period the troop were divided into two classes: 
the regular Arab army kept on a permanent ftiotiiig and paid out of the 
State Treasury, and the volunteers who were not entered on the register 
and received no lived pay. The hitter received gnuite out of the poor tax, 
and took part hi the annual mid* into Byzantine territory or into the 
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neighbouring countries of the unbelievers. As the Abbasids came into 
power largely through the mssi stance of troops from Khurasan, tho&e 
formed a separate division of the nrsny recruited from that part of their 
dominions. 1 a ter on, Mn'togini (833^842) added another separate army 
corps made up of Turks, and also enrolled a contingent of slaves mainly 
from North Africa. The favour which Mata^im extended towards these 
foreign troops, and the dissection excited by the excesses they committed 
on the citizens of Baghdad, was one of the reasons that determined him 
to transfer his capital to Sarnarra in 836. -Hera he built enormous 
hnrmcks for his Turkish troo|js and encouraged Turkish chieftains to 
come mid live under his protection ; he assigned separate sections of the 
vast city that grew up around his palace to the Turkish troops according 
to their tribes and their original habitat, and, in order to keep them 
apart from the sorrounding population, he purchased numbers of Turkish 
slave girls whom he compelled his troops to marry; fixed stipends were 
assigned to these slave girls and registers were kept of their names. These 
Turkish guards came gradually to outnumber every other section of the 
army, and they grew m wealth and influence as the number of posts con¬ 
ferred upon them increased, unLil gradually the administration passed 
from the liaiids of the Persians into those of the Turks, and the Caliph 
became quite at the mercy of hh Turkish guard Things came to such 
a pass that more than one Caliph was put to death by bis own troops, 
and the election of ids successor was determined by his Turkish officer*. 
Still greater confusion arose when rival factions among the Turks them¬ 
selves came to blows with one another: the administration fell into dis¬ 
order, the provinces ceased to remit revenue to the capital, and the 
troops mutinied and clamoured for their arrears of pay. It was to 
escape from such an intolerable position that the Caliph Mutamid 
in S92 abandoned Samarra ns a capita]. 

As the central authority declined and the Empire broke up into a 
number nf independent states and fiefs, the character of the military' 
organisation changed, ft nd in place of the great standing army under a 
single command a system of military fiefs grew op, fiecoiding to which 
different members of h ruling house or rep&rate chiefs were given charge 
over a town or a district, on condition that they paid an annual tribute 
and supplied at their own cost a fixed number nf troops to their nverloriL 
But in all these se pirate bodies of troops the presence of Turkish soldiers 
became a common feature, since fresh accessions to their number were con¬ 
tinuously coming from the East as the Turkish troops learned of the 
wealth and power that their fellow-tribesuien could gain by service within 
the Muslim Empire* 

Many nf these Turkish soldiers were slaves, and one reason for the 
dependence of the Caliphs upon them was the belief that security could 
be obtained by the possession of u bodyguard entirely dejjendcnt on the 
favour of the sovereign without any ties of family or relationship with 
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rest of the population. tVlien the Caliphs became disillusioned of 
the notion that loyalty could be purchased in this manner from the 
1 urks, they still coulinucd to place reliance upon their slaves, and 
Mo^teiljr (90S-939) in his desire to maintain his authority against the 
troublesome Turkish troops acquired as many ns 11,000 slaves, some of 
whom he promoted to high ulfice and placed in command of his army. 

Slavery from the outlet had been a recognised institution of Muslim 
society, but from the reign oi this Caliph the tenure by slaves of some 
o the highest offices of the state became an increasingly characteristic 
feature ol the social organisation, Conquests and raids hod from the 
earliest days of the expansion of the A rah Empire added to the slave 
population of the great cities, but a constant supply was kept up later 
through the well-organised slave-trade, which brought such enormous 
numbers of black slaves from Africa that their armed risings were at 
tunes a source of serious disorder. The white slaves were brought in 
thousands from various Turkish tribes in Central Asia, and also from 
Mediterranean ports, especially from “Spain and Italy. Many of these 
slaves were employed by their masters in trade and commercial enterprises 
of various kinds. 

The transference of the capital to 'Iraq by the Abbnsid Caliphs was 
followed by a period of great commercial expansion. Not onlv did the 
possession of enormous wealth create a demand for costly articles, such 
as si.ks from China and furs from northern Europe, hut trade was pro* 
moted by certain special conditions, such as the vast extent of the Muslim 
empire, the spread of Arabic as a world-language, and the exalted status 
assigned to the merchant in the Muslim system of ethics ; it was remem¬ 
bered that the Prophet himself had Ijeen a merchant and had commended 
trading during the pilgrimage to Mecca. Not only did the great trade 
routes through the empire facilitate commercial relations, but under the 
Abbasid* navigation received a great impulse ; for the Eastern trade, 
Basrah, a Muslim creation, was one of the moat nourishing ports; In the 
Uest, the Arabs entered into the inheritance of the great Mediterranean 
ports of the Roman Empire. To the sea-faring inhabitants of the coasts 
of Syria and Egypt the Arabs were indebted also for the build in» up 
of their fleet, which became so formidable a rival of the Byzantine haw. 

The tlieoiy of the Arab State was that of a community of believers 
io diug the primitive fhith revealed by God to Adam and successive 
prophets, and occupying the heritage of the earth that God had given to 
Adam and his descendants; but from the very outset there was a recog¬ 
nition of persons who did not accept the faith of Islam, and the Koran 
enjoins toleration towards the “people of the Rook," it. the Jews and the 
Christians, who ore looked upon as professing a religion that is a 
corrupted form of God’s original and oft-repeated revelation. 

According to the theory of the Arab legists based on the practice of 
the 1 rophet and his immediate successors, religious toleration was granted 
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to the Jews* Christian** and Zorojislriatis, on condition that they paid 
tribute. The non-Muslim lining under Arab rule was technically called 
Dhiuiiul (literally* one with whom tt cm opart has been made), and the 
theory was that agreements were made by the Arab conquerors fib they 
extended their authority over different cities and districts. The Arab 
historians record sc vend examples of such agreements* but by the Abhn-sid 
period the actual practice appears to have become uniform* modified only 
by the idiosyncrasies of local governors. Under the influence of the 
communistic theory of the young Muslim com [nullity* in accordance with 
which the immense wealth poured into the Public Treasury* as the Arab 
conquests were extended in the Roman and Persian Empires, was divided 
among Lbe faithful, some attempt appears to have been made to prevent 
the Arab Muslims from settling down ill conquered territory, with the 
intention that they might constitute a permanent army. Consequently 
the payers of taxes were the original inhabitants of the conquered 
territories* and recent investigations go Lo-prove that the tastes they paid 
to the Arabs were much the same as those they had been accustomed to 
pay the former governments. But, according to the theory of the legists, 
the non-Muslims paid jisa/ah as a poll tax, in return for which they 
received protection for fife and property and exemption from military 
service. The system broke down when the first conquests were followed 
by tht conversion to Islam of large sections of tlie newly-acquired sub¬ 
jects;’their claim to be exempted from the land-tax they had been 
accustomed to pa? threatened the state with financial ruin, and the 
government was compelled to levy land-tax from Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike; Tb vjizyak in some form or another continued to be 
levied upon the members of the protected religious comm unities that 
refused to accept Islam; it is very doubtful* however, whether the 
accounts given in legal treatises on the subject correspond to the actual 
practice followed in the collection of this tdJt. 

In the Koran the only “people of the Rook" expressly mentioned 
were the Jews and the Christians, When the conquest of Persia brought 
a large Zoroastricm population under Arab rule, it was conveniently 
remembered that the Prophet hfld given order* that the Zoruastrians 
were to be Lreated just like the “people of the Book* 1 and that jizyah 
might he taken from them also. A similar policy of religious tolerance 
was extended to the heathen HaiTanians and Mandfieans, though, 
according to the strict letter of the law, they should either have been 
put to death or compelled to embrace Islam. The M&uch&eana likewise 
were not entitled to toleration according to Muslim law* but they survived 
os a separate sect up to the tenth century* and during the reign of 
M^mun (813-8S3) the leader of this sect held a publ ic disputation with 
the Muslim theologians iu Baghdad in the presence of the Caliph himself; 
but even on this occasion the Caliph had to furnish this religious teacher 
with a bodyguard to prevent his being exposed to insult from the fanatical 
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populace, and in Inter reigns the persecution of the Hmichaeatui Wanic 
so Revere that those who escaped fled into Turkestan. 

During the period of the lJmityyurls the religious indifference that 
characterised most of the rulers of this dynasty, with the exception of 
Omar ibn ‘Abd -apArin (717-720), tent support to this theory of tolera¬ 
tion, uiiil the rendition of the ( hri'tiuris mid the Jews appears to have 
been tolerable, except, of course, that like all the subject peoples, they 
were always exposed to the exactions of rapacious tnsgalherera. There was 
a change for the worse with the ad vent of the Abbas ids in consequence 
ol the emphasis that this dynasty laid upon religious considerations and 
its zealous patronage of orthodoxy, Horun (786-809) passed on edict 
compelling Jen's and Christians to adopt el different costume to that of 
the Muslims, but it apjieare to have been put into force only in the 
capital and even there to have soon ceased to lie applied. This temporary 
change of attitude was very possibly die result of the treachery which the 
Emperor Nicephoros shewed in Ids dealings with this Caliph. A more 
serious persecution broke out in the ivigti of Mutawakkii (847-861). 
This fanatical Caliph lent the support of the state tu the strong orthodox 
re action that had set in against the rationalistic tendencies which hud 
had free play under former rulers, and he came forward its the clutmpiuii 
of the extreme orthodox party to which the mass of the Muslim popula¬ 
tion belonged. lie persecuted the Mu'lazilites, whose doctrines liar! been 
in the ascendancy in the court during the reign of Mn'nmn, and branded 
with ridicule their doctrine that the Koran was created. He shewed a 
similar persecuting zeal against the ShTah sect, the member* of which 
were imprisoned and scourged, and he pulled down the tomb of the 
martyred Husain at Karbala find forbade pilgrimages to its site. The 
Christians suffered equally during this period of intolerance. They were 
ordered tn wear a distinctive dress, dismissed from their employments in 
government ultices, forbidden to ride on horses, and harassed with several 
other restrictions. The churches that had been built since the Arab 
conquest were ordered to be pulled down, and the dwellings of some of 
the wealthier Christians were turned into mosques. Tn the reign of this 
fanatical ruler belongs the restrictive ordinances which were traditionally 
ascritied to Omar, the companion and successor of the Prophet; but 
these intolerant regulations apjiear to hate been in force spasmodically 
only, and during the confusion into which the administration fell it wait 
not possible to put them into force any more than any other statutes. 
After each fanatical outburst of persecution the Christians returned tu 
their posts in the government offices; indeed the administratiuii could 
not do without them, for it had depended upon their special knowledge 
and shill from the very beginning of the Arab conquest. Despite the 
complaints repeatedly made by fanatics, the Caliphs persisted in bestowing 
high offices on non-Muslims. (Jn one occasion when uhjections were made 
to the Caliph Mu'tfldid (892—902) against a Christian being governor of 
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the tinppriant city of Anhftr (on the Euphrates about forty-two miles 
from Baghdad), he claimed the right to appoint a Christian to any office 
for which he might lie fitted, and added that such a mail might be mare 
suitable than a Munlim since the latter might possibly shew undue con¬ 
sideration to liis cn-relij^ionists* 

I hat fitch a. high administrative office 1 should have been entrusted to 
a Christian was probably a rare occurrence, but the ministry of tEnance 
seems to have been generally filled with them. As physicians tm, the 
Christians exerri.-ied great influence at court and acquired conriderable 
wcaltli. Gabriel, the personal physician to the Caliph Haruu, was <i 
Sfeatorian Christian and is said to have amassed a fortune of more than 
three and a half million [rounds sterling. 

In trade and commerce too the Christians attained miiHulemble 
affluence; indeed it was frequently their wealth that excited against them 
the jealous cupidity of the mob. The wealth possessed by the Christians 
may be estimated by the magnificent churches erected unde r Muslim rule, 
though according to the theory of lhe legist- it was not permissible to 
build any new churches in Muslim territory after the conquest. In 
addition to the record of the building of many churches under the 
T may vads* severe! such foundations are mentioned in the Ahbarid 
period, for instance, in im the Nestorian Bhslinp Cyprian completed a 
church in Niribis, on which lie had expended the sum uf 56,000 dinars. 
In the Feign of Muhrii [ 115 - 185 } a church was built in Baghdad for the 
use of the Christian prisoners taken captive during the numerous cam¬ 
paigns against the Byzantine Em pi remand his son Hfirungave permission 
for the erection of new churches, including a magnificent building in which 
the Jacobite^ Bishop uf Mardlu enshrined the bodies of the prophets 
Daniel and Ezekiel. The Christian prime minister of the Buwaihid prince 
Adud -i id - Dnuhih (949--9HS), w bo administered Southern Ferria and k Irflq, 
also built a number of new churches, and the building of churches and 
monasteries is recorded as late as the reign of Mustacfe (1170-1180) 
Some evidence uf the wealth ill Christian bands is* given by the large muis 
which were expended in bribes, c.g . in 91 S* the Nestorian Patriarch in 
Baghdad spent 30,000 dinars (gold coins) in intrigues against a rival 
patriarch of the Orthodox Church; the Nestorifin Patriarch, Isho k vubh t 
in 1190 secured his appointment by menus of a bribe of 5, (MM) dinars ; 
a century later, on other jMitriarch spent T,000 dinars fora similar pu muse, 
and his successor did the same. 

Of the literature produced during the Abbdiitl period it is only 
posri ble to give a brief sketch here. Sot only was the nLimber of individual 
authors very great, and the output of many of them enormous {eg. as 
many os 70 works by Glmzall are recorded and of the writings of Avicenna 
99 hare survived to us), but they left hardly any subject of bunion 
interest imtouched, Some estimate of the Irtttneu-se literary activity of 
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this period may be formed from the “ Index, - compiled in 986 by an- 
N^idi!!], of the Arabic books on every branch of knowledge extant in In's 
dav 1 . It whs in this period also that Arabic began to take on the 
characteristics of a world-literature, mid tiecarno the literary medium ol 
expression for others ijtwidcs the Arab* themselves, 8omc of the most 
noteworthy contributions to this literature were made by Persians, and 
the decline of Syriac literature marks the ascendancy of Arabit No! orl v 
did the Sestonan and Jncubite Christians tend more ami more to prefer 
Arabic to Syriac as a literary kmguage, hut the heathen of Harren 
translated into Arabic much of the wisdom of tlie Greeks, *md nearly all 
tlie scientific and philosophic works by Jews between the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries were written in the same language, 

Ui the poetry of the Abbasid period, only brief mention is possible 
litre. While some poets con tinned to imitate the ancient models set in the 
pre-Islamic odes and followed by writers of the Until wad period, there 
were many more who grew wearv uf tliese antiquated conventions and 
poured scorn on what they considered to Ije the barbarisms of the desert. 
The mast famous representative of tlie new school uf poetry was Abu 
Nhiwas (oft. r. HID), one the court putts of Hfirun- his poems in praise 
ul Jove and wine made him notorious, and he took the lead among the 
Licentious poets of that reign. In striking contrast to his rollicking’con¬ 
temporary was another poet w ho enjoyed the patronage of Horuu, Abu' 1- 
‘Atahiyah (oft. 8^8), whose poetry is marked by a profound scepticism 
and u philosophic spirit of asceticism. Hie growing interest in religious 
and ethical problems and the encouragement given by the Abbasids to 
theological studies were not without their illIIHence on poetry, and a great 
quantity of pietiatic veree was produced; but with the widening uf 
intellectual interest, poetry came indeed to reflect every aspect of the 
many-sided cult ore of this period. Two more names must be mentioned, 
that of Mutanabbi (oft. DOS), in the judgment of most of his fellow- 
countrymen tlie greatest of the Muslim Arab poets, who was the 
panegyrist of the Hamdanid prince, Saif-ad-Danlah, the generous patron 
o Abu 1-taraj Ufahani, iarid >1, ami many other writers; and that of 
Abu i-'AIn nl-Ma k nrri {oh. 1058), the sceptical blind poet, to whom 
Hr Nicholson has devoted sn erudite and illuminating muiiugmph 3 . 

Of the,vast literature of the Abbasid period a large part is connected 
with those various branches of study that grew nut of the efforts to 
elucidate the Koran. Tradition ascribes Lhe composition of the earliest 
work on Arabic grammar to the fact that a learned scholar heard a man, 
quoting a verse of the Koran, make such a gross grammatical blunder as 
to turn the senso of the jiassage into blasphemy. But apart from the 
need of ft scientific exposition of the language for an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the Koran, Arahic was rapidly adopted, at least for purposes 
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of literary expression, by the subject race, and even the Arabs them¬ 
selves, belonging tn diflerent tribes and spewing vanning dialects in a 
foreign country, were in need of guidance if the purity of their speech 
Wftri to be preserved A whooJ of grmnmansm sprang up dining the 
I [nay ymJ period in fiagiah, which had bretTfoonded just after the°«m- 
qiiest of ‘Iraq a* a gn at military station to command the approach from 
the sea, and a rival school arose later in the city of Kilfah, founded about 
the same tune us a permanent camp on the desert side of the Euphrates. 

Jr£ET mi ™rr °/ tllEse sch£ * 1,s nja .T Mentioned here. Sibawaihi 
if*: , ’ "™ te *** Lret systematic exposition of Arabic grammar and 

had a lunglmeof imitators in the Basrah school: to the school ofKufah 
belongedIhesu i(oi. 80S), whom Ilarun appointed tutor to his sous; both 
he and Sihawmh, were Persians by birth, tl nd there is a record of tl.eir 
having met in controversy or, points of grammar. By the early part of 
he nmth century these rival schools had lost their important and the 
leading grammarians were to be found in Baghdad. 

the study of the Koran also gave a stimulus to the study of 
history, pre-eminently the life of the Prophet, and then «f earlier 
prophets mentioned in the sacred test; to law, the primary .source of 
winch was the Koran, and to other branches of learning. The exegesis 
of the text of the Koran itself began ns a branch of the scieJTof 
tradition and the oldest systematic collections of tradition, such as 

on°tL^ ?“ kh : ,n J* 8 ™J “od Timiidhi (ok 80S}, contain comments 
on the subject-matter of the Koran. Tabari’s (oft. 923) monumental 
commentary was epoch-making; it not only embodies the work of its 
predecessors n, an exhaustive enumeration of traditional interpretations 
and lexicographical notes on the text, supported bv quotations from pre - 
l.-iiitnic poetical literature, but diwusses difficulties of gnunmar and 

*Z qUe8tKMW of lio 8™ « nd ]»w. 'Hie commentaries produced by 
sureeedmg gyrations «v without number, but among these sperii 
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:V ab,< ! f hnIara of h ’s time, though by birth a Persian ; 
their 7 1 "7 ***? .° lted succeeding generations of coni men tutors, and 
ll y'7.!° 1 h,s 7 L dlt ' on ^ remarkable since the author 

J* * Mu ^ lllte n » d had embodied in his work some of the heretical 

SrV7i IS »‘ )rk formed ton basis of the most 

in **“ Mudim ™r]d to the present day, 
that, of Hitidawi (oft, 128ft). 1 ' 

The Muslim system of law claimed to be bused on the Koran, but 

Z2u at'xt material provided by the sacrecf text a distinct 

bramb of Muslim study with an enormous literature of its own grew up, 
technically known «#**. Thin deals not only with legal mattera in the 
narrower sense of the term, ,u-. criminal and civil law, the law of property 

W * md principles of administration 
of the state and the conduct of war, but also with ritual ami religious 
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observances and the innumerable details of tlm- dully lift; falling under 
the consideration of a legal system lhat makes no distinction h \ ween the 
civil find the religious life of the be lseven This sy stein uf law was 
developed largely under the influence b jf the Homan law which the Ami jb 
found operative in Syria anil Mesopotamia; in matters uf ritual there 
^ere borrowings also from the Jewish law. 

The religious character of the Abbasid dynasty gave an impulse to 
the systematic codification of Muslim law, and produced a vast literature 
embodying the different standpoints of the various schools of legists that 
grew up within the Sunni sect to which the government belonged. By 
the end of the Abbasid period these had become narrowed down to the 
four that survive to the present day > but there hud been others which 
became obsolete* These various schools differed imiiniv according to the 
place the legists allowed to independent judgment and the u*o of 
analogical deduction. Ill addition to the SuunJ schools, the other ^ccts, 
particularly the Shiahs, developed legal systems of their own. 

Dogmatic literature as distinct from exegesis and Jiff k appeal's first to 
have grown up in connexion with, the problems of the divine unity and 
its harmony with the attributes of God, and uf the divine justice tn 
relation to the problem of the freedom or deter i linarioii of the human 
will. This dogmatic literature tended more and mure to Bike on u 
metaphysical form as Muslim thinkers ciune under the influence of Greek 
thought, brought to their knowledge through version* of Neoplatonic 
and Ari* tot clean treatises translated into Arabic either from Syriac or 
directly from Greek. The writings of the earliest school nf speculative 
theologians, the Mu L trmilites, have almost entirely perished, but the 
teachings of another liberal movement in theology which endeavoured to 
harmonise authority with reason and seems to have been connected with the 
Ismailian propaganda^ have l wen preserved to us in the treatises of the 
so-called Brethren of Sincerity (made accessible to the European reader 
by Dieterici). They wrote towards the end of the tenth century and put 
forth an encyclopaedic scheme of human knowledge, dividing learning 
Into three branches—the preliminary, the religious, and the philosophic 
studies; under the last heading they grouped propaedeutics (consisting of 
arithmetic! geometry, astronomy, and music), logic, physics, and theology, 
Tliis group of thinkers appears to have been obliged to meet in secret, 
for the orthodox reaction, which received the support of the government 
under Mutawnkkil (847-BG1) and found expression in the writings of 
Ash^arl (o&. 939), the founder of orthodox scholasticism, effectually 
crushed liberal movements in theology* Ash^arT hud been brought up fis 
a MuTazilite, but when he became converted to orthodoxy be adapted 
the dialectic methods of the philosophers to the defence of the orthodox 
position* A more jjopular exposition of the Aah*arate system of theology 
was given by Glmziili 1111) who, in the reaction from arid scholar 
tidstn, took refuge in Sufiism end gave myatkal experience a place in Ids 
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nasoned exposition of orthodox doctrines. IIIn literary activity was 
enormous, his best-known works being the autobiography of his spiritual 
experience in his Deliverer from Error t and lhe vast compendium of 
his religious system. The Beilin fixation of the Sciences of the Faith. 

Mysticism in Islam liad had a long history before Ghamli cm Ikm lied 
IL in a system of orthodox theology. Beginning jls a purely ascetic move™ 
merit, it came under foreign influences, notably Neoplatonic and Gnostic, 
and so took on more theusophic forms of expression* Hk teachings of 
the early Sufis were expressed in sayings handed down by their disciples; 
one of the oldest systematic treati*cs was the Smtrimu/r of the Souk 
by Abfi Talib abMakki (oft, 996), which waa followed by a vast nilmher 
of writings too numerous to be recorded here. 

Historical literature had its origin in biographies of the Prophet and 
his companions. The foundations of this literature were laid in the 
Umayyad period, but the oldest extant biography of the Prophet, written 
by Ibn Ishaq, who died in 768 during the reign of the second Abbosid 
Caliph* has only survived to us in a recension of it made by I bn Hisham 
(oft. 834) T a distinguished grammarian. Another biographer of the 
Prophet, IVaqidl (oL 822)^ enjoyed the patronage of Harun and wrote 
The Book of the IPinra, a detailed account of the campaign* of the 
Prophet and the early successes of Lhe Arab conquerors. His con- 
tem porary, Fbn Sst’d [oh, 81-1 h wrote an i in nicrtso bi ugrnph ical wo rk 
containing a life of the Prophet and of the various classes of his 
companions and those who immediately followed them. Balarlhuri 
( 06 , 892) also wrote an account of the early Arab conquests, which is 
one of the most valuable sources for this early period, and began a 
vast biographical work on the life of the Prophet and his kinsmen* 
among whom lhe Abharids are reckoned. Other hislorinns took a larger 
*™ge- Dlnnwari (oh. HM) in his Book of the Long- Histories paid 
especial attention to the history of Persia, and Wqubl, his contemporary, 
wrote a manual of universal history; but all these works were surpassed 
in extent by the monumental Jonah of the Apostki and the Kings 
by 1 a twin, \\ hose commentary on the Korun has already been mentioned, 
n history nf the world so far as it was of interest to a Muslim historian, 
from the creation to Lhe year 915. His work was abridged by a later 
writer, I bn al-Atliir (o/j, 1234b who likewise wrote a history of the world, 
but from the beginning of the tenth century gives an independent 
record; he also w rote a history of the Atahegs of Mosul and an alpha- 
betlctd dictionary entitled Linn* of the Jungh\ biographies of 7,500 
companions of the Prophet. 

Other biographers cnnlrned their attention to limited groups* e.g the 
philosopher*, scientists, physicians, or distinguished cilinens of particular 
cities; but none of these equal the interest that at laches to the Book 
of Sang* composed by Abul Fani] Isfahan! iob. 967); beginning merely 
with a collection of songs composed by the most famous musicians at the 
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court of the Caliph Hariin, it contains not only detailed and graphic 
accounts of poets and singers, but incidental !v is one of the most impor¬ 
tant of uur sources for the histnrr of the culture of tbe .Muslim world up 
to the ninth century. 

An entirely new form of literary activity way introduced in a highly 
artificial form of rhymed prose, known as the MaqamoJn The use (if 
rhyme is characteristic of the earliest w ork in Arabic prose known to us, 
the Koran, and a* a literary device it runs through Arabic prose iitera- 
turc, finding special expression in pulpit oratory and the elevated 
epistolary style of official correspondence ; but. this style of composition 
gave rise to a distinct department of literature when BadlMia-Zamin 
Hamad haul (ob, I DOT) conceived the idea of pcipiila rising it in a nnrra- 
tive of the adventures of a vagabond scholar! who suddenly appears 
in gatherings of wealthy persons and learned assemblies and by the 
display ut his erudition gaiiis for hiiraplf ample rewards The author 
makes such compositions an occasion fur displaying bin erudition bv an 
abundant use of rare and obsolete words and recondite phrases, illustrating 
now the idiom of the Bedouins of the desert and now that of typical 
examples of the townsfolk; though dad in a garb of out-of-the-way 
learning, these compositions are full of humour and pointed satire against 
various classes of contemporary society. The fame of this work was T how¬ 
ever, eclipsed by that of Hariri (□&+ !lSl££) s whose Mmpimat ore regarded 
as a masterpiece of Arabic literary style* fill! of all manner nf rhetorical 
devices, verbal conceits., and verbal puzzles, intelligible only to trained 
students of gr ammar and philology. Hariri recounts, the wanderings of 
a learned knave who also suddenly appeals in all kinds of unexpected 
cimill lnL ances, and after a witty declaration, often in verse^oa mysteriously 
disappears again. Ilnrirl claimed that, his work was not intended merely 
to amuse but bad also a deeper moral purpose, and there are indeed 
passages in which his hero utters sentiments of the loftiest morals in 
language of great dignity and beauty. 

Prose literature developed also in various other fori us of bdlcM fcftryv?, 
notably in translations, such as the stories of Kidllnh and Dimnah, largely 
under the stimulus of the varied foreign influences that met hi the cul¬ 
tured society of Baghdad. Intellectual interest wu widened until men of 
letters left no subject untouched; typical of such a wide intellectual 
outlook i> the Mu'tiwilitc theologian Jahij (ot 8(i9) who, hi his numerous 
writings, ranged over such subjects as theology, rhetoric, natural history 
(os in his Book of Animal^ anthropology (in treatises that discuised the 
relative merits of the Arabs and the Turks), and studies of contemporary 
society (as in hits Book of Mi*m f of Voting Gallant .t, of Scribes, of 
Singzrt, etc). The influence nf Jaljiz on Arabic prose literature was 
considerable; his pupil Mubarrad (at. SOS) collected in his Kami) 
historical notices and examples, of early poetry and prose, and such com¬ 
pilations became a recognised form of literary activity to which several 
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writer* of genius devoted themselves* Akin to such writer in their wide 
intellectual outlook were the tmcydopaedists, of whom Mas*udl {06, 956) 
may be taken as an example. He spent a Inigo part of Ills life in travel* 
and visited almost every part of Muslim Asia from Armenia to India anti 
from the Caspian to Zanzibar, Everything that he saw interested him, 
and his reading wra extensive mid profound. In his latter years he com¬ 
posed a universal history from the Creation up to his own period, but 
his range was not confined to the conventional circle of Islamic learning, 
for he studied the beliefs of rival creeds and tlje wisdom of the Indians, 
and enquired into pulling problems of natural history, such m the source 
of the Nile and the phenomena of tides, and described the sea-serpent 
and the rhinoceros. 

Ma^iidi is typical of the mental curiosity which produced a rich 
scientific literature during the Abhasid period. The practical needs of 
administrators gave an impulse to the scientific study of geography, 
and the oldest geographical work in Arabic that has survived is an 
official handbook uf Rood# and Count rUs by a Persian post m aster, I bn 
Khuixlarihbih, who lived in the first half of the ninth century* The 
geographical literature that followed forms*an important section of Arabic 
literature written by eager and close observers. MaqdisT, who wrote in 
985, embodied in an attractive style the accumulated experience of 
twenty years of travel from Sind and Slstan in the East to Spain in the 
West, But the greates t of the A mb geographers w as Vfiqut (ok 1229)* 
a Greek slave whose master had him educated in Baghdad ; he lived 
a wandering life* finally settling down in Aleppo; among his other 
writings, he wrote jv vast geographical dictionary and a biographical 
dictionary of learned men. ZakarTya of Qazwin (oh. 1286) summed up 
the geographical knowledge of hi* time in a comprehensive cosmo¬ 
graphy, a kind of geographical encyclopaedia that deals not onlv with 
geography proper but also with astronomy, anthropology, and natural 
history; this book, translated into Persian, Turkish, and Urdu, was held 
to be the standard work on geographical sciences until a knowledge of 
Western learning penetrated the Muslim world. 

Philosophy, as distinguished from theological scholasticism, begins 
with Kindi (oi. c + 876), one of the few writers of pure Arab descent 
who acquired distinction in letters during this period; but he was a 
translator rather than a constructive thinker, and among the two hundred 
treatises he wrote on such different subjects os astronomy, geometry, 
music, politics, and medicine^ there are translations of parts of Aristotle's 
works and abridgments of others. For his pupil Ahmad, a son of the 
Caliph IVtiritaaiiu, he prepared a version of the first work of Greek 
philosophy translated into Arabic; though this was actually made up of 
portions of the Enneadx of Plotinus, it bore the misleading title of the 
Tteology of Jrhtotk, and this absurd designation is responsible for 
much of the confusion prevailing in Arabic philosophy when attempts 
m x. 
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were tiuule to expound Amtoldean and Platonic doctrino. A tuoro 
peraiuimit influence on Muslim philosophic thought was combed bv 
Farabi {oh. !J50), a Turk, who pursued his studies in medicine, mathe¬ 
matics, ansi philosophy in Baghdad* but spent the lost years of his life in 
Aleppi under the tolerant patronage cif the H&mdaind prince, Saif-ad- 
Daulah. Lite Kindi, his literary activity was euommiLs, njirl includes! a 
number of counuentarics upon Aristotle ns well os independent es- 
positium of metaphysical problems. He certainly presented a fuller 
exposition of Anstoteleai^ doctrine than had hitherto been available in 
the Arabic language, but, m he, like Kindt believed in the authenticity 
of the Thi-olagy of Ariilotld and wrote several hooks to establish the 
agreement between the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato, his exposition of 
Aristotle is often incorrect. The brief aphoristic form in which he com¬ 
posed many of hh treatises, and the mysticism that interpenetrates his 
thought* makes his system somewhat obscure. The Ari&totelean doctrine 
received a much dearer and more methodical exposition in the writings 
o! [bn Slna 1 Avicenna) (oi. 1037), whose philosophical development was 
first stimulated by the study of one of Farabi's works. He was more 
concerned than his prcdeuessof to attempt to reconcile the Arista tel can 
rmitaphysic with Muslim theology. The philosophy of Avicenna, however, 
belongs almost as much to Western medieval thought as to that of the 
Muslim .East, and will lie dealt with in another part of this work. 

Henceforth, two distinct streams of philosophic thought manifest 
themselves; the Spanish philosophers Ilm Bfijja (Avenpace) (oi. 11^8), 
Ibn Tufail {Abubaeer) (aft. 1185), and Ibn Kufihd (Averroeft) (ok 111)8}, 
continued to work nut philosophic problems in Hit-West, but their influence 
was more profoundly felt in Christian Europe than in the Muslim East, 
Here, particularly in Persia, under the stimulus given to speculation by 
GhazAlI, the philosophers tended mow and more to become orthodox ; 
they studied Greek philosophy arduously and were profoundly influenced 
K' Greek logic, but they earned on a persistent attack upon separate 
Aristotelean due trines in their defence of Muslim dogma* Fakhrud-Din 
Itazi (ofi. 1209), the author of the great commentary on the Koran, 
The A <tfr uf the t'lucen, wa* interpenetrated with Greek ideas, but both 
here arid in his numerous philosophical works he developed the orthodox 
Ash'arite doctrines with a strong element of mysticism* 

A strain of mysticism also characterises the idealistic philosophy of 
Shihab-nd-Din Siihrawordi (oA. 1191}, who attacked the position that, 
truth could lie attained by pure reason in his CnveiKwg qf the Greek 
Absurdities, and in his philosophy of Omni nation sought to reconcile 
with the theology of Islam the ancient Persian doctrine that identified 
light Find spiritual substance, lie founded a school of Fenian meta¬ 
physics in which speculation and emotion were united and harmonised* 
During the next century Nasir-ud-Din Tusi {oft, 1273) also expounded 
Greek philosophy in the spirit of orthodox Muslim dogma, and had 
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numerous run mi cut a l ora who followed him in making similar use of 
Greek metaphysics and psychology. His contemporaries, Klmwinjl (oft. 
1248), Ahbiri ( oh, ] 2f>4) T and Kfitibl {ob. 1276)* wrote compendium* of 
Iogic t which have l>een text-books fur centuries and have been commented 
upon by generations of scholars. 

In the science of medicine also the Arab were the pupils of the Greeks. 
The medical system of the Greeks had been studied in the great school 
of Jundl-^hfipur during the Sa&mian period* mid from the day w hen the 
second Abbasid Caliph summoned Georgies, thft son of BukhtyLshu\ from 
Jmidl-SMpiirto Baghdad in 765, this Nebtorian Christian family remained 
in high favour at the court for more than two centuries and a h:df. 
Either from Syriac or the original Greek, Christian physicians translated 
into Arabic the works of Hippocrates, Galen, EHoflcorides, mid oilier 
authorities on medicine. Of these translators one of the most active was 
11 Linn hi ibn Ishaq (oft, known to medieval; Europe as dohaiiiiitiiJs: 

he belonged to a Christian Arab tribe, and studied first in Baghdad and 
later in Jundl-SMptir, Another city that produced translators from 
the Greek wm 14arran T the seat of a sect known as Sabaeans, to which 
belonged an active translator Tbabit ibn hurrah (oh. 901), whose sons and 
grandsons were also men of learning. Sonic knowledge of the Hindu 
system of medicine also appears to hare reached Baghdad, and a summary 
of the Indian medicine is given by 1 All ibn Rabbin, who in 85Q compiled 
one of the earliest comprehensive works on medical science in Arabic, 
The Paradise nf Wisdom. Arabic medical literature, however, is by no 
means limited to translations, and one of lhe mo*t prolific contributors 
to this literature, RazT, who died in the early part of the tenth century, 
was a skilled clinical observer, and made distinctly original contributions 
to medical science. Out nf the fifty works from his pen that are known 
to us* representing less than half of his writings, two were translated 
into Latin during the Middle Ages under the titles of the Continent 
and Liber JlmanMori#; the first, Ibe //a&ri, is a work so enormous that 
only wealthy persons could afford rn have copies made of it, and it con- 
si;i|uently became rare; the othei bonk take* its name from his patron, 
one of the Samanid princes of Khuras&n, to whom it was dedicated. 
Another roni jirehcnrive system of medicine, know n to the Middle Ages 
as the Liber Rtgitu of I Inly Abbas, was written hv *AlT ibn al-Abbls, a 
Persian* for the Ruwaibid prince Adud-ud-Daukh (949-982). It was 
diligently studied until its fame was eclipsed by the Qanfm (Canon) of 
Avicenna, who whs as great a physician as he was a philosopher, and out 
of his 99 works that have survived this was the one most widely studied, 
not only in the Hast but also in the West, since Gerard of Cremona, 
translated it in the twelfth century. Professor Browne says of this book: 
“Its encyclopaedic character, its systematic arrangement, its philosophic 
plan, perhaps even its dogmatism, combined with the immense repu¬ 
tation of its author In other fields besides medicine* raised it to n unique 
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position in the medical literature of the Muslim world,, so that the earlier 
works of nr-Rdzi mid aUMajAsi t in spite of their undoubted merits* weie 
practically abrogated hy it* mid it is still regarded in the East by the 
followers of the old Greek medicine, the &a the ln-st appeal 

on nil matters connected with the healing art." 1 From the tenth 
century onward Spain produced n number of great physicians who, of 
courses wrote in Arabic; while in Persia, the birth-place of the Arabic 
authors above uicmfionech Rim, 1 Ail ibn nlAAbbiis., and Avicenna, a vast 
medical literature in the jVrsian language began with an encyclopaedia 
by a physician named Zain-ud-Dln Ismn'il, entitled the Dhakirad 
khw fira^mshslhl, in honour of bis patron who was governor of Khwurazm 
(or Khiva) under the Sdj uq Sultan S&njar, 

In the Middle Ages students uf science often endeavoured to be 
encyclopaedic, mid several of the philosophers and physicians mentioned 
above devoted their attention to other branches of learning. As in tbs? 
case of philosophy and medicine, the lirst impulse came from tninslation>- 
Thesc were for the most part made from Greek waitings by Syrian 
Christians, or by the sa-caRed Sahaeans of klnrriLn; but Sanskrit literature 
provided the earliest material, for an Indian in 771 brought to Mansur, 
the founder of Baghdad* a work on astronomy, which tills Caliph ordered 
to be translated into Arabic, and shortly afterwards astronomical tables 
compiled under the Sasauions were translated from the Pahkvh A. great 
impulse to this work of translation was given by the Caliph Mn'nnni 
(813—835), who organised it bv establishing a special translation bureau, 
to which skilled translators were attracted by offers of large salaries mid 
were employed in rendering in to Arabic works on geometry, astronomy* 
engineering, music* and the like, The names of several of the translators 
who worked for him are known; among them was Muhammad ihn Mask 
al-Khwarajmd, erne of whose works translated into Lathi at the beginning 
of the twelfth century under the title A^riimi <k mtmero Indantm intro¬ 
duced the Arabic numerals into Europe, while bis treatise on algebra was 
in use in the West up to the sixteenth century. These men were not 
translators merely; their own writings gave an impulse to mathematical 
and astronomical studies, which produced fruitful results in the advance¬ 
ment of these branches of knowledge. Astronomy especially zealously 
studied* not only for its own sake but because nf its connexion with 
astrology, and astronomers continued to enjoy the patronage of the more 
barbarous Turkish anil Mongol dynasties that dispossessed the Arab 
Caliphate; among these may be mentioned Omar Khayyam* known in 
modem times for his Persian poetry* who reformed the calendar in 1079, 
while as an astronomer he was in the service of the Sdjuq Sultan Malik 
Shah, Among astronomers may also be mentioned one of lljc greatest 
intellects of the eleventh century, Rerunl 1048); he dedicated to 


1 Arabian Medicine, p, ^ Cambridge 11J£L 
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Lli!^ Ssthan Mftf/Qd ilm Mahmud of Ghaznah a complete account of the 
science oi astronomy, and wrote a number of smaller astronomical treatioe^ 
dealing with t lie nntfulubt and Lhe p]ani>pbere. H iv profound knowledge 
of nvtrunmny aho reveals itself in bis work on the Liibndars of different 
nations. But perhaps the greatest monument of his erudition tlmt this 
remarkable man hfll left is his book on India, in which he ^tves an account 
of the religion, philosophy, astronomy, and customs of the Hindus, baaed 
upon a wide acquaintance with Sanskrit literature and upon his own 
persona] observations. N^ir-ud-Din d usi, to w^Din reference has already 
made as a philosophical writer, was in charge of an observatory at 
Alarghah, several of the instruments in which he himself had invented; 
in iSjG he dedicated to his patron the Mongol prince Huldgil astronomi¬ 
cal tables based on observations of the planets for twelve years, for in the 
midst of the appalling devastation that the Mongols inflicted upon MnaMm 
culture—a ruin from which it has never recovered—they extended their 
patronage tu one science at least, astronomy. 


(B) 

THE 5EIJUQS. 

Tkk rise of the Seijuq pmver and the history of the various dynasties 
wlikh were established by princes of that family deserve attention for 
mure than one reason. Not only were the Sdjuqs largely responsible fur 
the consolidation of Islam during the later dap of the Abbo-dd Caliphate, 
but it is from this revival of power, which was, in no small degree, due to 
their efforts, that the failure of the Crusaders to make any lusting im¬ 
pression on the East may Ik traced. Further, it is not alone In politics 
and waHure that the Seljutpi achieved success: they have laid mankind 
under a debt m other spheres. Their influence may be observed in religion, 
art, and learning. Their love of culture was shewn by the uni verst tics which 
sprang up in their cities and in the crowds of learned men fostered at their 
courts. Under them appeared some of the shining lights of Islam. The 
philosopher and statesman NbaimuhMulk* the inatheinatici on-poet Omar 
KhfiyyAdi, warriors like Znngi, sultan* like Malik Shah, Nur-ad-Bin, ami 
it is right to include Saladin himself, w r cre the product of the tieljuq 
renaissance. Tn the Sdj uq princes there can be ascribed, to a great ex- 
ten not only the comparative failure of the Crusades* hut an unconscious 
influence of East upon West, springing from the intercourse between 
Frank and Saracen in the holy wars. The rise uf the Seljuq power 
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imparted fresh life to the Orthodox Caliphate, with which these princes 
were in communion, ultimately reunited the attend states of In lain, 
and laid the foundations of the Ottoman Turkish Empire at Con¬ 
stantinople. It is impossible to give more than an outline of the ino 
porbuit events and characters. The object of the present pages is merely 
to sketch the rise of the Seljfiq power and to mention the states anti 
dynasties by which the territories under Seljuq sway were ultimately 
absorlied. So numerous were the various Atabegs who supplanted them 
that sufficient space could not be allotted to their enumeration, which 
would in most cases prove both wearisome and superfluous. 

The period covered by these dynasties lies between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries; the territory in which their rule was exercised extends 
over Wrge districts of Asia, chiefly Syria, Persia, and Transoxiaiia. The 
name by which they are know it is that of their first lender, from whose sons 
the different rulers were descended. This leader* Scljuq ibn Vakak, is said 
to have sprung in direct line from Afrasiyub, King of Turkestan, the 
legendary foe of the first Persian dynasty, but this descent is not his¬ 
torical, Sdjuq was one of the chiefs under the Khan of Turkestan, and 
with his emigration from Turkestan to Transoxiaua and the subsequent 
adoption uf Islam by himself and his tribe* his importance in history may 
be said to begin. 

At the time of the appearance of the Seljuqs, Islam had completely 
lost iLh earlier homogeneity. The Umayyad Caliphate had been succeeded 
in 75(1 by the Abbas id, a change of power marked by the transference of 
the capital from Damascus to Baghdad The latter Caliphate actually 
survived until the Mongol invasion under Hoklgfi in 1258, but at a very 
early period schism and decay had set in. Already in 750, when the 
Abbosids ousted the Umayyada, Spain became lost to the Caliphate* for 
1 Abd-ur-llahnmn, scaping thither from the general slaughter of his kins¬ 
folk in Syria, made himself independent* and bis successors never acknow¬ 
ledged the Abbusid rule H The establishment of the Idrlsid dynasty in 
Morocco (7 SS ) by Idris ibn 4 Abdallah, of the Aghlabids in Tunis (800) 
by Ibrahim ibn Agldab at (JaLniwun, the supremacy of Lhe Tulunids 
(808-905) and Lkhslildids (935-969) in Egypt, were severe losses tn the 
Caliphate in its Western dominions. Nor was the East more stable. In 
Persia and T ran sox i an a, as a consequence of the policy pursued by the 
Qdiph Ma'uiQn (813-838), there arose a great national revival, resulting in 
the formation of .^veral quasi-vassal dynasties, such m the Safi arid 
(8fi7-903) and the Samaiiid (874-999); from the latter the Ghaznawids 
developed, for Alptigin* who founded the last-tmured line, was it Turkish 
slave at the Samaiiid court. Many uf these dynasties became extremely 
powerful, and the ascendancy of the heterodox Buw&ihidB cramped and 
fettered the Caliphs in their own pal ares. All these kingdoms nominal ]y 
acknowledged the spiritual sovereignty of the Caliph, but in temporal 
matters they w ere their own masters. The chief visible token of tbe Caliph 
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was the retention of his name in the K Imthuh. a “bidding prayer''' recited 
on Fridays in the mosques throughout Islam, and on the coins. It is 
extremely probable that even this fragment of authority was only allowed 
to survive for reasons of slate, principally to invest with a show of legitim ary 
the claims of the various rulers who were, theoretically at least, vassals uf 
God's vicegerent on earth, the Caliph at Baghdad. 

H ■*'“ not alone in politics that the decay of the Caliphate was 
manifest; in religion also its supremacy was assailed. The unity of Islam 
had been rent by the schism of “Suimah” (1‘Way’" or ‘‘Low") and 
“SliT'ah ’ (“ {Sect”). 'Hie former was the name adopted by the orthodox 
party, the latter the title which they applied to their opponents. The 
ShHtes believed in the divine Imams hip of ‘AIT, the son-in-law of Mahomet 
and the fourth Caliph after him. In consequence they rejected all 
the other Caliphs and declared their succession illegitimate. But they 
did not, on this account, support the Abbasida, although at first they sided 
with them. The Abbtusids made skilful use of the Shiite ‘Allds in under¬ 
mining the Cmay vad throne; indeed, by themselves the Abbasids could 
scarcely have hoped to succeed. Once in power, the allies fell apart. The 
S>hi‘ite doctrine contained numerous elements repugnant to a Sunni, 
elements which may be regarded as gnostic survival, perhaps but certainly 
borrowed from non-Semitic sources. Many held the Mu^tnrilite opinion, 
windi denied the fundamental proportion that the Koran is eternal and 
uncreated. They were noted for the number of their feasts and pilgrimages 
nod for the veneration with which they practically worshipped ‘All, since 
they added to the profession of Faith “There is no God but God and 
Mahomet is his apostle'’ Hie words “and 'Ali is his vicegerent (mofi)." 
In course of time numerous sects grew out of the ShFah, perhaps the 
most famous being the IsmTEiTyah, the Fatimids, the Druses of the 
Lebanon, and, in nuxleni times, the Biibi sect in Persia. The kingdom of 
the iyafnvids (1502-1736), knnwn to English literature as “ the Sophy," 
was ShPite in faith, and ShPite doctrines found a fertile soil in Intliii ail'd 
the mure eastern provinces of Islam, On the whole it may he said 
roughly that the lurks were Sunnis and the Persians ShPites. " 

At the time of tlie Selj uqn,when the political authority of the Caliphate 
was so much impaired, two of the most important Muslim kingdoms sub¬ 
scribed to the Shi‘ite tenets. Of these kingdoms, one mu that of the 
Buwaihids, who ruled in Southern Persia und ‘Iraq, The dynasty bad 
been founded in !Kia by Buwaih, the head of a tribe of mounteinrect in 
Dailam. The Buwaihids rose in power until the Caliphate was obliged 
to recognise them. In 945 the sons of Buwaih catered Baghdad and ex¬ 
tracted many concessions from tlie Caliph Mimtakfi. In >pite of their 
heterodoxy they soon gained control over the Caliph, who became 
absolutely subject to their authority. 

I he other tshi‘ite kingdom, to which reference has been made, was 
that of the Fitiuiids in Egypt (909-1171). As their name implies, these 
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miens claimed descent from Fatimnh, the daughter of the Prophet, who 
married ‘AIT. It i.s therefore easy to understand their leanings towards 
the Sh?ah, The dynasty arose in North Africa w here ‘ I'baid-Altai, who 
claimed to Ik the Mahdi, conquered the Aghlabid rulers and gradually 
made himself supreme along the coast as far as Morocco. Finally , in %i) 
the f :itimids wrested Egy'pt from the Ikhshldids and founded Cairo, close 
to the older I* ustd{ of ‘Aiur ibu ftl-‘Aa. By 991 they had occupied Syria 
os iar as and including Aleppo. Their predominance in politics and 
comment' continued to extend, but it is unnecessary’ to trace their de¬ 
velopment at present It is sufficient to recall their ShPite tendencies and 
to appreciate the extent to which the Caliphate suffered in consequence of 
their prosperity, 

, !*• " ^ l]S ^ seen that at the end of the tenth century the position 
of the Caliphate was apparently hopeless. The unity of Islam both in 
politics ATid ill religion was broken; the Caliph was a puppet at the merer 
of the Buwnihids and Eatfmids. The various Muslim states, it is true, 
acknowledged his sway, but the acknowledgment was formal and unreal 
It seemed as though the mighty religion framed by the Prophet would be 
disintegrated by sectarianism, as thoogh the brotherhood of Islam were 
a shattered ideal, and the great conquests of Khalid and Omar were 

destined to slip away from the weakening grasp of the helpless ruler at 
Baghdad. 

In such a crisis it would seem that Islam was doomed. It is useful 
also to recollect that within a very few years the Muslim world was lo 
encounter the might of Europe; the pomp and chivalry of Christendom 
were to be hurled against the Crescent with, one would imagine, every 
prospect of success. At this juncture Islam was re-animated by one of 
those periodical revivals that fill the historian with amazement. The 
isemitic races have proved to he endowed with extraordinary vitality. 
Frequently, when subdued, they have imposed their religion and civilisa¬ 
tion on their rnnquemre, imbued them with fanaticism, and converted 
them into keen propagators nf the faith. 

Islam woe saved from destruction at the hands of the Crusaders by 
one of these timely ebullitions. The approach of the Sdjuqs towards 
the W est produced a new element in Islam which enabled the Muslims 
successfully to withstand the European invaders; their intervention 
changed the subsequent history of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
The Seljiiqs crushed every dynasty in Persia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and ijyna, and united, for certain periods, under one head Lhe va4 
territory reaching from Uic Mediterranean littoral almost to the borders 
of India. They bait hock successfully both Crusader and Byzantine cave 
n new lease of life to the Abbosid Caliphate which endued till itTcx- 
t’ljction by the Mongols in 1358, and to their influence the establishment 
of the Avvuhid dynasty in Egypt by Saladin may he directly traced. 

It has already been stated that the Sdjuqs derived their name from 
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a chteftiuii of that name, who came from Turkestan. They were Turkish 
in ongjn, being a branch of the Gliuzz Turks, whom the Byzantine 
writers style [ T zes. An interesting reference is marie to the Ghuzz 
m the famous Iturny of Benjamin of Tndek, whose intensive travels 
IV * c rlu "placenbout 11 fiS, Btrnj ami n speaks of the “Ghuz, 
the Sons nt the Kofar-^-Turek," by which description he means the 
Mongolian or mfiiki Turks, as the title Kiiffilr (plural of Kafir, heretic) 
implies He says: “They worship the wind and live in the WUdernesV 
,1 , -V °° not btKul am drink wine but .live on uncooked meat 
icy m\e no nuses. And in lieu thereof they have two small holes, 
through which they breathe. They ent animals boLh dean and undean 
and are very friendly towards the Israelites 1 . Fifteen years awn they 

Tr m ■?"“ lr ‘ V ° f Pmfa " ith :l l*g* army and‘took the cit'v 
of Hay y [H«]: they smote it with the edge of the sword, took all the 
spoil thereof and returned by way of the Wilderness.-' Benjamin urn* 

on to d^ribe the campaign of Sanjar ihn Malik Shah against the GW 
in lias, and his defeat 

ikljuq iiad four sons, Mftatl, Isriill, Musa (Moses), and Yunus- the 
names are reconled with certain variants by different writers. They 
came from the Kirghiz Steppes of Turkestan to TraMoriana, and made 
their winter quarters near Bukhara and their summer quarters near Sughd 

iJ?* 3 ' f"? Llimf ur,dcr thc suzerainty of JUbinSd of 

Ghfuimh (9}kf-laJ0),and they embraced Islam with great fervour. The 
G-buznawid dynasty was then at the zenith of its power, chiefly through 
the geuius and success of tLe great Mali mud. He was the son of Sabak- 

^ 11)6 af Samamd dynasty. Mahmud 

asserted ins independence and established himself in undisputed supremacy 
over Khurasan and Ghnzudi, Iming recognised by the Caliph. A zealous 

tlT/il f 11 ’; ^to India and gained the 

k Lf u' ° ’m 0 ';- , But Jt is “ * Patron of learning that be 

. bc,t know ! 1 ' He tet “bhshed a university at Ghazuah and fostered 
Literature and tbt art.i wrtfe a liberal hand. Under hiui GWah became 
acentre to which the learned flocked ; the poet Firdausi wrote his 
bhahnama mirier the auspices of Mahmud 

The m%mtinii of thaSdjuqa took place at a somewhat earlier period, 
ft is clear that they were already employed in military service hv Sabnk- 
tagin (97 ^- y9 ^ tb « ffttb fr of Mahmud, and before the accession of the 
ktter (about OW) they had ficgun to play an important part in the 
political life of the neighbouring Moslim states. Finally, they entered 
into negotiations with Mahmud j u or d er to receive his permission to 
settle near the frontier of his kingdom, on the eastern bank of the 
XUS : Accon1 . in t F to J^LWrmdi, Mahmud unwisely gavtj the reunited 
«“* the Seljuqs to increase- thefr power within his 

dominions. Hie emigrants were then under the leadership nf the sous 

1 A cuTnmsrtanee *Ipo mentioned Rilwandl. 
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of Selj Sq. L- Ititmtely Mahmud became alarmed at thd r growing strength , 
and scaring Israll the son of Scljuq, caused him to be imprisoned in the 
castle of Kalanjar in India, where be died in captivity, Qutalmiih, the 
aon uf lafiU, escaped to Bukhara and instigated Lis relatives to avenge 
his father^ death. Accordingly they demanded leave from Mahmud to 
crass the Oxlm aiad settle in Khurasan, Against the advice of thE governor 
of Tils this was accorded, and during the Lifetime of Mahmud there was 
peace with the Seljuqs. Before the death of the Sultan, Cbaghrl Beg and 
Tughrii Beg were bnrn to MikaM* the brother of Israth Mahmud was 
succeeded by Ids son Ma^nd, who ™ very different from hb father in 
character. The conduct of the Seljuqs caused him serious alarm. Pre¬ 
suming on their strength they made but slight pretence to acknowledge his 
sovereignty, their independence wils thinly veiled, and many complaints 
against them poured in on the Sultan from his subjects and neighbours* 

They defeated the governor of Nishapur and forced the Sultan, then 
engaged in an expedition to India, to accept their term*. Afterwords 
Mns*iid decreed the expulsion of the tribe, and the governor of Khurasan 
was instructed to enforce the command, Lie set out with n large force 
but met with a crushing defeat, and the victorious Seljijqs* entering 
NTshlpur in Time 1088, established themselves in complete independence 
and proclaimed Tughrii Beg their king, Iti Lhe previous year, the name 
of his brother Cbaghrl Beg had been inserted in the Khutbah or bidding 
prayer, with the title of u King of Kings,'* From this time forward 
the tide of Seljuq conquests spread westward. The Ghasnawids expanded 
eastward in proportion as their western dominions were lost. The 
Seljuq brother* conquered Balkh, Juijan* Taharistiln, and KliwiirFi^m, 
and gained possession of many cities, including Rai, Homudun, and 
Ispahan. Finally in 1055 Tughrii Beg entered Baghdad and was pro- 
elm med Bui tan by the Caliph , 

Shortly after the defeat of Mos+ud near Merv {1040), dissension broke 
out among the Seljnq princes. While Tughrii Beg and Chaghri Beg 
remained in the East, Ibrahim ihn Inal {or Nival) went to Hamadan 
and ‘Iraq ‘Ajml. Ibrahim became Luo powerful for Tughrii Beg's liking, 
and his relation? with the Caliph mid with the Fatimids m Egypt boded 
no good to Tughrii Beg. Tughrii Berg overcame Ibrahim, hut the JattcT 
was incapable of living at peace wlLh his kinsmen. Tlie affairs of the 
Caliphate were controlled by the Isfahsfilir BttsasTri, who was appointed 
by the Buwaihid ruler Khusran Urine ar-Rahmi. The Caliph Qaim 
was forced to countenance tlie unorthodox Sh^ah, and when Tughrii 
Reg came to Baghdad in 1055 his arrival was doubly welcome to 
the Caliph. Before the approach of Tughrii Beg, Bn^slri Ned, He 
managed to prevail on Ibrahim ibn Inal to rebel, and receiving support 
from the Fatmiich marched to Baghdad* which he re-occnpietl in 1058. 
Tugliril Beg overcame his foes and freed the Caliphate; Ibrahim was 
strangled and Rosariri beheaded. The grateful Caliph showered rewards 
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on 'I ughnl Beg ami finally gave him hi* daughter in marriage; but before 
the nuptials could take place Tughril Beg died (IDffiJ). He had received 
fmm the Caliph, besides substantial gifts, the privilege of having his 
name insertedtin the Kh»lbah, the title Viimmu ’ A ml rf 1-M a’cnimh (Bight 
kind of the Commander of the Faithrul), w hich was used hv Mahmud of 
Ghazimh himself,and finally the titles Rukn-ad-Ilaulnh and Rukn-ad-DTn. 
these decorations from the Caliph were of the greatest value; They added 
Intimacy to his claim and stability to his throne. From beiu* the chief 
nl a tribe Tughril Beg became Ihe founder of a.dynasty. 

1 ugbril Beg, having left no children, was succeeded bv Alp Arslan, 
the son of his brother Chaghri Beg. For nearly two years hefore the death 
ot Iughril. Alp Arslan had held important posts, almost tantamount 
to co-regency. He was bom in 1029, and died at the early age of 
forty-three in the height of his power. The greatness that he achieved, 
though ill some degree due to his personal qualities and the petsiktent 
good tortiilie that attended him in his career, was in the main to be 
ascribed to his famous Virier Nizam-al-Hq Ik. As soon as be was seated 
on the throne. Alp Arslan dismissed the Vizier of Tughril Beg, Abii-Naar 
a -Kunduri, the ‘Amid-uUMulk, who was accused of peculation and other 
malpractices. The *AinJd had exercised great influence in the previous 
reign; lioth the .Sultan and tlie Caliph held him in high esteem. He was 
extremely capable, and tlie sudden change in his fortunes is difficult to 
explain. Alp Arslan was not given to caprice or cruelty, at all *v eP ts 
in . firming ui hi? ftip* fliid whatever iimv be urc^d lUFaiust tin* 
t»ultnn there is little likelihood that Ni^n-al-MuIk 
without reasonable grounds. According to Hlmudi, Ni*anml-MnJk 
was the real author of the overthrow of the ‘Amid, having instigated Alp 
Arsltm. He states that Alp Arslan carried the ‘Amid about with him 
from place to place, and finally had him executed. Before his death be 
defiant message* to the Sultan and to his successor in the Viriemte, 

Nifam-ol-Mulk was one of a triad of famous contemporaries who were 

Omar K) of Nisiia P^ His companions were 

Omar Khayyam, the poet anil astronomer, and Hasan ibn Kabbah, the 

fouiider of the sect of the Assassins, one of w hom ultimately slew Njtfm- 
aKMnlk. Hie \ nuer was noted for his learning and his statesmanship. A 
work on geomancy and science ha* been attributed to hitn, but bis most 
taiuom, literary achievement was his Treatise on Politics in which he 
embodied his wisdom m the form of counsels to princes. Nijam-al- 
Mufk gathered round him a large number of savants and distinguished 
men. Linkr his influence literature was fostered and the sciences and 

£ i ^ * fo r i1ed tiie Nipimiyah Univer- 

- ‘ foundation students caoie from all parts and 

main ffreat mmes uf Islam an? associated with this college as students 
or teaeW Ibn al-HabbaxIyah the satirist (ok lllG)f whose biting 
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sarcasm neither decency could restrain nor gratitude overeuine, was 
tolerated here on account of liis wit mid genius by NI^iu-nl-Mulk, who 
e veu overlooked most generously a satire di rectal against h i mself. A rnong 
Hie students were; the famous philosopher Ghazall (16*9-1111) anil 
his brother Abu'l-FutOh (nb. 1136) the mystic and ascetic, author of 
several important works; the great poet Sa*di, author of the Gulutdn 
and ol the liugiau (1184-1351); the two biographers of Stilndin,'Irtu±it 1 - 
ad -Din (1125— 1201 ), in whose honour a special chair was created, and 
Uahfi-ad-DTii (1140—138,4), who also held a professorial post at his old 
university ; the Spaniard ‘Abdallah ibn Tihmirt (1U92-1130), who pru- 
claimed himself Mu hi i I and was responsible for the foundation of the 
AlnwA a d dynasty. Mention must also be made of Abfi-Ldjaq ash-Shimri 
(1008-1083), author of a treatise on Shafi‘ite law called M»hadhdhub, 
of & K&h at-Tanbih, and of other works. He was the first principal of 
the NizaniTyah, an office which he At first refused to accept. Another 
noted lecturer was Yahyh ibn ‘All nt-Tabrizi (1030-1109), 

Such are a few of the immes that rendered illustrious not only the 
Ni/amJyah University at Baghdad but its founder also. At NTsbipur 
NijSm-al-Mulk instituted another foundation similar to that at Baghdad, 
and also called Nizjirniyah, after the Vizier. It will be easily under¬ 
stood that, w ith such a minister, the empire of the Seijucjs was well 
governed. Not only in the conduct of foreign affairs and military expe¬ 
ditions hut in internal administration was bis guiding hand manifest. 

Alp Andm, on embracing Islam, adopted' the name of Mufeatnpmd, 
instead of Ism'll by wliich lie hail formerly been known. Alp Arslan 
signifies in Turkish “courageous lion’’; the title ‘Izz-ad-Din was con¬ 
ferred on him by the Caliph Qa'im. Alp Arslan ruled over vast 
territory. His dominions stretched from the Oxus to the Tigris. Not 
content to rule over the lands acquired by his predecessors, he added 
to his empire many conquests, the fruits of his military prowess and good 
fortune. As overlord his commands were accepted without hesitation, 
for he united under his sway all the possessions of the Sdj uq princes, and 
exacted strict obedience from every vassal. The first of his military 
exploits was the campaign in I’ernia. In 1U64 he subdued an incipient 
but formidable rebellion in Khwarazm, and left his son Malik Sbnh to 
rule over the province. Shortly after. Ire summoned nil his provincial 
governors to n general assembly, at which he caused his son Malik Shah 
to be adopted as his successor and to receive an oath of allegiance from 
aII present. 

Hie next exploit of the Sul tun was his victory over the Eimwror 
Romunus I liogeues (1671), The Byzantines Imd gradually bceu enrroseb- 
mg on the Muslim frontiers. Alp Arslan marched westwards to meet the 
enemy and fought with Romani*, who had a great numerical pre¬ 
ponderance, at ManzikerL The Byzantines sustained a crushing defeat 
and the Emperor was taken aiptive. ,Vlp Arslan treated his royal prisoner 
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'Vilh kindness, though at first he aidered rings to be placed it) his cm, m * 
loktn of semtutle, After a siiori pcrioti Rammm was relea^d on pro- 
mtsiiig to pay tribute and to give his daughter in marriage tu the Sultan 
to th* victory is due the .stablishment of the Seljuq dynasty of Rum; 
W In “ € JafiK provinces which provided the l*est recruits for its 
armies, the Byzantine Empire experienced a calamity from wliich it 
never recovered. 

t iuaJfy, in lOTli Alp Arslan undertook a campaign against the 
J yrkomaus in Turkestan, the ancient seat of the SeljQqs, in order to 
eHuhlbh his rule there. It was in this campaign that he met his end. 
An angry dispute took place between the Sultan and Yusuf Barzami, 
the chieftain of a iortress captured by tLe Seljuqs. Stung by the taunts 
ot the Sultao* \ umf threw faimsdf forward arid dew him in "the presence 

" ,, E 1 ^ 1 ^ “id bystanders, whose intervention came ton late to 

save Alp Arslan, 

Malik Shah succeeded his murdered father. He was known bv the 
titles Jala]-nd-Din and Mu^z-nd-Dunya-Wd-Dm. He ascended the 
tliroue, which he occupied for twenty jeans, when he was eighteen, heing 
bom in HfeJ and dying in 10D1, The great Vizier Nifam-at-Mulk 
remained in power and for lung maintained his influence.' As soon as 
Alp Arslan died Malik Sliali was recognised by the Caliph as his successor, 
and invested wUli the title of ^mir-id-Mifminiu {Commander of the 
haithUd), hitherto jeahmdy preserved by the Caliphs for themselves. 

Malik Shah had loft Khurasan on his way to when he was met by 
the tidings tlitft his uncle Qawurd had raised a re veil L against him and was 
on his way fmm Kirmiiu. Malik Shah promptly set out to meet him 
routed his army, and took y&wurt <*ptive. Az Jus own troops shewed 
aigiis of rhsaiFectiui! and preference for QSwurd, Malik Shall, on the 
ailvice of ks \izier, had him put to death in prison, either bv poison or 
by stranglmg, 1 he execution was announced to the populace L a suicide 
and the troops returned to their loyalty. Soon after tins Malik Shah sent 
Ins cuusm Sukiman ibn Qutelmish on an expedition into Syria, and 
Antzoel, was raptured. Sobttqtrentiy (1078) the Sol tan himself captured 
esHition was marked by an incident which shews how 
^ t l was imbued with the imperial idea After Malik 

Mmh had been ferried over the Onus, the native ferrymen received dmfhi 
on Antioch in payment ot their services. When Lhey complained to the 
Sullaji, who jisked the Vixicr why this had been done, the latter explained 
Llmt he had nken this emus* in order to afford an object-lesson in the 
greatnew mid unity of the Sultans realms. At this time Malik SMh 
espoused 1 iirkan Khatfiu, daughter of Tamghsj Khan. She became, 
Into* on, an implacable foe to the Vizier. 

Thus Midik Shah extended his dominions to the north and west. He 
rede his horn into the sea at Leudwe in Syria, and gave thanks to God 
tnr his wide domam. It ,s related that, during one of his progresses 
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ill the north, lie w-'iut, while hunting, taken prisoner by the Jtvzuntiiiu 
Emperor, by whom however he remained unrecognised. Malik Shah um- 
trued to send word to Nizam-al-Mulk, who adroitly managed to rescue 
the Sultan without revealing ids master’s mnk. Soon afterwards the title 
tiiraeti and the Byzantine Emperor was a captive in the Muslim camp. 

■ hl2n brou K }lt ltlto the presence of Malik Shah he remembered his late 
encounter and made a memorable reply, when the Sultan asked him how 
If ™"“ t0 lte treated. “If you arc the King of the Turks,’’ returned 
ttm Emperor, “send me hack; if you are a merchant, sell me: if you ore 
a butcher, slay me.’’ The Sultan generously set him at liberty. Peace 
was niadeand lasted until the death of the Byzantine Emperor, when, 

cr ho> till ties, Malik Shah made Sulaitiuin ibu Qutalniidi ruler over 
the newly conquered territory, 

-Malik Shah appointed a commkdnn of eight astronomers, among 
whom was Omar Khayyam, to regulate the calendar, and a new era was in- 
true uce<| and named Tank h Jalall, or Era ol.btlM, after the title of Malik 
I..-'.-. the astronomical tables drawn up by Omar were called 

Ziji-Mabkshfihi m honour of the Sultan. Malik Shah was noted for the 
excellent administration of justice that prevailed in bis reign, for his 
interna] reforms, for his puhlic works such as canals and hostels and 
buddings, for the efficiency in which he maintained hi* army, mid for his 
piety and philanthropy. To hri nobles he made liberal grants of estates. 
He undertook the pilgrimage to Mace*, and his wells and caravanserais 
or pilgrims are abiding memorials of his gnod works. He made even 
his pleasures productive of charity, for whenever he engaged in the chase, 
to w inch he was passionately addicted, he made it a rule to give a dinner 
tu a poor limn for every head of game that fell tu him. 

Towards the end of his reign Ndfini-ul Molk begun to decline in 
favour, this was due to the intrigues of the Turk an Khitun, who de- 
siml to secure the suction for her son Mahmud, while the Vizier 
favomtd the eldest son Barlciyaruq, who was not only entitled to lie re- 
rogmsed * 1 * he,r apparent on the ground of birth but, moreover, was far 
better I Hied to rule. Tbe constant efforts of the Khatun, coupled with 
the tact that Ni^aai-al-Mulk had placed all his twelve fc high 
St? 111 the State, for which indeed they were well qualified, had their 
effect un tin? bultaji. He dismissed the aged Vizier who had served both 
liUjiRTjf] hisfather before him, and bstalkd in bia stead a creature of tbe 
Khatuu, Taj-al-Mulk Abul-Ghana’iin. Shortly afterwards Malik Shah 
went on a visit to the Ciliph, and Ni^am-al-Mulk followed his court at a 
distance. At Nihawand, Niznm-al-MuIk was set upon and murdered hv 
one of the Assassins, instigated by Tfij-id-Muik. The late Vizier lingered 
Jong enough to send a message to the Sultan, urging his own loyalty in 
th<? past and offering that of Ins son for the future. He was buried at 

hS™ HC ^ pnjbdLI;> *“ e0l ™ lawd 03 thB brilliant man of 
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Shortly afterwards the Saltan himself died, at Baghdad. He was one 
* . the greatest of the Seljfiqs, and the policy by which he placed his 
kinsmen over conquered torn tones is in keeping with his private liberality. 
He wn* succeeded, after a civil war, by his son Baikiyaruq. 

this Saltan received the name of Qasiin at circumcision, and the title 
nt Rukn-ad-DoukB-wa’d-DTn (Column of the State and the Faith) from 
the Caliph Muqtadl. He was bom in 1081, succeeded to the throne at the 
age of th irteen in 1091, and died in 1106. During his reign he experienced 
a series of vicissitudes of fortune, being sometimes at the height of power 
and once at least in imminent danger of execution, when a captive in his 
rival a hands. The unexpected death of his lather at B;ighdad and the pre¬ 
sence ol his enemies at the Caliph’s court were serious obstacles to his 
accession. His chief partisan, Ni*am-aI-Miilk, had been murdered; bis 
stepmother the Kliatuu wag importuning the Caliph to alter the succession 
in favour of her son Mahmud; the newly-appointed Vizier was a supporter 
of the Ivimtun; Barkiysirufj himself was away in Ispahan, and the Caliph 
was wavering in his decision. Finally, Muqtsdl was won over fav the 
KFnitun and declared Mahmud, then aged four, successor to Malik Shah. 
At the same time Iiurkiyaniq proclaimed himself at Ispahan. Within a 
w«L the envoys of the KMtQn arrived in order to seize Rarkiyaniq who 
was, however, saved by the sons of Nifam-al-Molk. The sons of the late 
' f? r wen ? llke Bitir father, pkdgcd to Barkiyaruq’e cause, and their own 
safety was bound up with his. They escaped with the lad to GumashUmn 
one of the Atibegs appointed by Malik Shah, who offered generous nrn' 

ta ™ ™! LtJ P At Rai he crowned by the governor, Afau-Mufdini. 
and 20,000 troops were enrolled to protect him. Tartan Xiiah'm had by 
this time seized Ispahan arid she, with Mahmud. was hesieged bv Barki- 
yilruq After some time peace wan made. The Kbit Cm and her'son were 
to be left in possession of Ispahan on giving up half of the treasure (one 
million dinars) left by Malik 8hah. Barkiyaniq retired to Ilatuadan 
U dhin a few months, how ever, war again broke out. Hamad*,! was then 
ruled by Ismael, the maternal uncle of Barkiyaruq. and the Khiitun 
opened negotiations with him, proposing to luat^y him if he would over¬ 
come her stepson. The governor agreed and marched against Barkiydrun, 
by whom, however, lie was defeated and slain. Nevertheless the Sultan 
Inul no respite 1mm his enemies, for another unde, Tutush, the son of 
Alp Arslan, rose against him and pressed him hard {Ifl9*>. Barfcivaruq 
had the Turk an hhitun executed, but eventually was forced to surrender 
to his uncle and to Mahmud his step-brother. At this stage his life was 
in great peril. Mahmud, who had received Rarkiyaruti with every ap¬ 
pearance o! friendship, soon had him imprisoned. His life hung by a 
thread. Finally, Mahmud gave orders to put out his eyes, in order to 
render him permanently incapable of ruling. This command would have 
been earned out but for the sudden illness of Mahmud, who caught the 
smallpox. 1 hereupon the sentence w ins suspended while the issue of the 
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Hnfcte was in doubt In paint of fact MuJiiuud died and BarkJvaruq wjus 
restored lu the? thrunc,. only to be attacked hv the same malady. The 
Sultan, however, recovered and at once proceeded to restore hi* authority. 
He made ^tu'ayyid-al-Mulk, a son of JNlfira-abMnlk, Vizier, and led 
an army against hh unde Tiitnah, who was beaten and slain (lOfto). 
Bdridyiruq was attacked by one of the Assuma, but the wound was not 
fata], and the Sultan led an expedition to Khurasan, where his unde 
Arslan Aighun was in revolt. The latter was murdered by a slave, and 
ihe Sultim, victorious over the enemy t placed bis brother Son jar in 
authority over JOiurflsan. 

the next shingle that awaited Barkiyiruq arose from the intrigues 
oi Mu ayyid-abMulk, The latter, who had lieen replaced in office by bis 
brother kakhr-nl-Msilk, prevailed on one of the late Turkan KhMuiTs 
most iweiful supporters, the IrfahsaJli- Unru Rulka* tn rebel. The plot 
came to nothing as UnrQ Bulkn met his death at the liandb of mi Assassin 
emiesarv. Mu ayyid-al-Rf u 1 k fled to Barkivaruij*s brother Miihammad,and 
renewed his intrigues there. Finally, in 1098 war broke out between the 
two bmLhtfrs. Barkiyaruq was weakened by a serious outbreak among 
■ troops and had la flee to Rid with a small retinue, while Muhammad 
and Mu ayyid-al-MuJk reached Haim-uluiu where Muhnirmind was acknow¬ 
ledged as king. Barkiyaruq wa> drisen into exile, hut at length succeeded 
in raising a fume and captured Muhammad and Mu ayyid-al-Mdk. The 
atter actually pmpusod that Ihirkiyaruq should accept a fine and rein¬ 
state him in hie office, ami at first the Sultan consented: but, when he heard 
t at this leniency was the subject nf ridicule among his domestics, he slew 
the traitor w ith his own Jiand. Peace was made with Muhammad and the 
empire divided. Muhammad received Syria, Babylonia, Media, Armenia, 
and Georgian while Biiikiyfiruq retained the remaining territories 

In 1104 Barkiyaruq was travelling to Baghdad in order to confer with 
Ayaz, whom Malik Shah hfid previously appointed governor of KhurwtazL 
Ayaz hail helped Barkiyiruq during his misfortunes and he was mm 
supreme at Baghdad, the Caliph having lost all power. On the way Bar- 
kiyaruq was taken ill and died. He declared his son Malik Shah ah his 
successor and left, him under the gnaitlijui.s]iip of Ayi* mid Sadaqah. As 
soon as the death of Barkiyoruq became known, Muhammad, who now 
became the chief among the Selj uq princes, seized Malik Shall mid deprived 
nun of his dominions 


Muhammad, sou of Malik Shall, was bom in 1082 and died in J119 
His undisputed reign really began with the death of Barkiyiruq h, 1104 
and with the seizure of his nephew Malik Shah at Baghdad. Ayiz and 
Nidiu^iii, the adherents of Harkiyitrurf and his successor, met their death 
and their armies surrendered to the new Sultan. Muhammad received the 
support of the'Caliph Mustajhiiy who granted him the titles of Ghivuth- 
ad-Du nya-wa'd-DT□ and ’AmTr-al-Mu'mitiln. Tlie Sultan was noted for his 
orthodoxy. He reduced the castle of Dfakufa near Ispahan. The Malahidoh 
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(Assassins) hod seized this fortress, which had been built in order to 
overawe Ispahan, and having established themselves in safety began to 
make extensive propaganda for their heretical doctrines, gaining many 
adherents to their came. The outrages of the Assassins wen? fearful; 
Sj^d-al-MuIk, the minister, was among the disaffected, and bo deeply 
hail their intrigues permeated the government that it took xMuhaniniad 
seven years to reduce the sect. During this period he was in great Hanger 
of death, as the Vizier conspired with the Sultan's suugeon and pre¬ 
vailed on him to use a poisoned Lancet. The pint was discovered and the 
guilty persons punished. It is said that Muhammad sent an expedition 
into India to destroy idols. His religious aetd whs great. He is also 
accused of having been unduly economical, even to the point of avarice, 
but on the whole Lie was a prudent and beneficent prince. Before his 
death he desigmited his son Mahmud as his successor* but the power 
passed to his brother Saujor. 

Sanjar was the last Sultan of a united SeljQq Empire; after his death 
the various provincial kings and rulers ceased to acknowledge a central 
a nth oiity. H i> reign was marked by bri 11 ian f cunq uests a nd ignom i nious 
defeats. Although he extended lhe boundaries of his dominions., his ad¬ 
ministration was ill-.idapLed Lo conserve their solidarity. Yet the break 
up of the imperial power must not be entirely attributed to him; lor 
this result other causes also are resj^iiHible. 

SftnjarV other titles were M u-izz-arl-Duuyrt-wjdd-Din and ‘Ainlr-al- 
Mu minln. He was born in 1086 (according to Bum bin in 1079) and he 
died in 11 ^6, For twenty years previous to his accession be had been 
king in Khurasan, to which office he had been appointed by Iferkiyiruq, 
and he ruled the whole of the Seljuq Empire fur forty years. He was the 
last oi the sons of Malik Shah, son of Alp Ai-slan. His conquests were 
numerous* He waged a Hueef^sful war w ith Ids nephew’ Mahmud, the son 
of the late Sultan, in ‘Iraq Ajanil, and wrested the succession from him. 
Mahmud was overcome and offerer! submission. Sanjar received him with 
kindness and invested him with the government of the province* on the 
condition that Mahmud should recognise his suzerainty. The visible 
signs of submission were the insertion of Sanjnrs name in the Khu£bah 
before that oj Mahmud, the maintenance of Sunjar's officials ill the posts 
to which they had been appointed* and the abolition of the trumpet* that 
heralded the entry and departure of Mahmud from his palace. Mahmud 
accepted the terms eagerly and thence for warrl devoted his life to the 
chase, of which he was passionately fond. 

In llyo Ahmad Khan* the governor of Samarquud* refused tribute* 
i^mjar crossed the Osus, invaded Ma-wara-an-Nahr (Tmnsosiaiiu), and 
besieged SamanpmL Ahmad submitted and was removed from his po*L 
S&njar also made himself supreme in Ghaznah T where he seated Bahrain 
SLuih mi the throne, as a tributary, in Sudan, and in Khwammi. His 
nominal empire was much wider. It is said that 44 his name was recited 
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in the Khufhah m the Mosque from K&shgor to Yoman, Mecca and Talf, 
and from Mukriin and Urcimtin to AdWbayjin and the frontiers of Rum 
and continued to he so recited until a ymv after his death: yet he was 
simple and unostentatious in his dress and habits...,He moreover, 

virtuous and pious, and in his day Khunisdn was the goal of the learned 
and the focus of culture and science."' 

The most eventful wars that occupied Sanjar were those ligaimt the 
Kha|A(heathen from Cathay) and the Gbtresk In 11 -M) Sanjar wt out from 
Merv to Sumarquiid, and was met by the news that the Kha|a had lnvtajed 
Tmnsoxiana and defeated his army. Sanjar hiuiself was rooted and his 
forc^ nearly annihilated. The Sultan fled to Ikdkh and rallied his 
troops at Tirmidh, a strong fortress Mean while Taj-ad-Din, King of 
Nlmrua, after a protracted resistance had been overcome and captured by 
the Khans. Sanjar was bf>ct with other trouble* also, chiefly due to the 
rising of Atslx, the third of the Khwaruzm Shahs. Him grandfather 
Anushtigln, from Gh&znah, had ljecn a Turkish slave, and finally way 
advanced by Sultan Malik Shah to be governor of Khwirazm. Anush- 
tigsn was succeeded in ](lff7 bv his .Min Qutb-ad-DTn Muhammad, who 
Hit known by the title of the Ehwlmmi Slash and who was followed in 
11^7 by his >on Atsiz. Thi& Shall greatly extended his dominions, partly 
at the expense of Sanjar. The dynasty came to air end about a century 
later when Skill Muhammad ami his son Joliil-acf-Dm were overthrown 
by the Mongols. At the time of Ban]ar* At.dz was sparing no effort to 
obtain independence. He stood high in Sanjar’s favour on account of 
the service^ that he and his father had rendered. When Sanjar made 
hk expedition against Ahmad Khan, Atsiz rescued him from a band of 
conspirators who had seized hi.^ person while hunting. As n reward Sanjar 
attached Atetz to his person and loaded him with honours and marks of 
distinction, till he roused the jealousy of the court. So strong did the 
opposition of his enemies Wome that At-siz had to ask leave to retire 
tu Id* governorship at KhwurafcUi, pm (easing that disorders there required 
h is p rcsence. S a i ij ar allow ed h i m to depart m t mi w i I ] i i j gly t fur he feared 
that Aids would fall a victim to the hatred of his enemies. But the sub¬ 
sequent conduct of Atsiz was quite unexpected. Instead of quelling the 
dividers he joined the malcontents and rebelled against Sanjar. In 11 $3 
Lbe Sultan took the field against Atmz and hb son Ukilig, who were 
routed, the latter being slain. Sanjar restored order and, having ap¬ 
pointed Sulainian his nephew tu govern the province* returned to Men'. 
Atfliz was roused to fresh endeavours in spite of the defeat which he 
hart sustained. Rallying his army and collecting fresh forces, he attacked 
Sulniman and forced him to abandon his post and fiee to Sanjar, leaving 
Khwamziu open tu the mercy of Alsiz. Finally, in 114^ Sanjar led a 
second expedition against this rebellious vassal and besieged him. Atsiz, 
reduced to despair, sent envoys to Sanjar with presents and promise* of 
fidelity if spared The Sultan, w ho was of a benevolent disposition, and f 
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in addition, was sensible of the debt of gratitude which he owed Atsiz, 
again accepted his submission and left him in possession of his office, 
But again was his generosity ill requited. On nil sides reports reached 
San jar that Atffli was fomenting disloyalty and preparing trouble. In 
order to tiud out the truth he sent a notable poet, *Adtb Sabir of Tirmidh, 
to make enquiries in Khwaraem. He found that Atsiz was despatching a 
hand of assassin* to kill Sanjar. He succeeded in sending warning. Tor 
which act he paid with his life, and the plot was detected at 5let'; the 
traitors were executed. So, in the end, Sanjar had to march against Atsiz 
for the third tiiue{l 1+T),and again exercised his forbearance and generosity 
when Atsiz was nearly in hia power. Hereafter Atsiz remained loyal, 
though practically independent. He extended his empire as far ns Jand 
on the Jaxartes. and died in 113& 

In 1149 Sanjar recovered the credit which his defeat by the Khithi hml 
lost him. He gamed n, great victory over Husain ihn Hasan Jahi'insuz, 
Sultan of Ghiir, who had invaded Khurasan, Ilusain was joined by Falak- 
ad-T>In *All Chatri, Sanjar s chamber Inin; both were taken captive mid 
the latter executed! Ultimately, Husain was sent back to his post by 
Sanjar as a vassal. 

In 1153 cniuc the invasion of the Ghuzz Turkomans. An interesting 
account, to which allusion lias been made above, is that of Benjamin of 
Tadeia, almost a contemporary visitor to the East* These tribes were 
goaded into rebellion by the exactions of one of Saiij&ra officers, \\ lien 
the Sultan marched against them, they were sensed with fear and offered to 
submit. Unfortimately Sanjar was f>ersaflded to refill terms and give 
battle, in which he was utterly defeated and captured. The Glut?:/ tame 
to Mcrv r , pltiTiLfertd it, and killed many of the inhabitants lbeti they 
hi euv bed to N&bipur, when' they massacred a large number of persons in 
the mosque. The chief mosque was burned and the learned men put to 
death. All over Khurasan the Glum ranged, killing and burning where- 
ever they went# Henit alone was able to repulse their attack. Famine 
and plague followed them to add to the misery of the hind. For two 
years Sanjar was a prisoner, and was then rescued by some friends. He 
reached the Oxus, where boats hail been prepared, and returned to Mht, 
but he died soon after reaching his capital, of horror and grief (1156), 

Sanjar was the last of the Seljuqs to enjoy supreme imperial power. 
For a considerable time previously the various provincial governors had 
acquired practical independence, and if, after the time of Sanjar, the reins 
of central authority were loosened, this change was effected by no violent 
rupture. It was the outcome, tirst uf the steady rise on the part of the 
vassals and viceroys to autonomy, and, secondly, the necessary consequence 
of the AtSbeg system* A certain ambiguity in the method of succession 
frequently caused strife between uncle and nephew for the right of inheri¬ 
tance, Often t as for example ill the case of ■Si^ani-ai-Mulk, the office of 
Vizier was practically hereditary* Hence the Vizier developed into the 
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position of tutor or guardian to the royal heir* thereby acquiring much 
influence and consolidating his position fur the next reign. The name 
Aid beg or Atibey {** Father Bey"! denotes this office. In many cases the 
Atabeg forcibly ^ured the succession anti displaced the prince. The 
reason for their employment and power—which is comparable to that of 
the Egyptian Muiiduks—was the desire of the tings to possess* as their 
ministers, such officials as could be trusted implicitly, for reasons not 
only of loyalty* a quality not invariably present, hut also of self-interest. 
So skves and subordinates were raised to high positions, in lieu of the 
nobility. The Seljuq public life was a ca rritre ouverie atu talent it. A 
Vizier chosen from the grandees might have so much influence through 
descent* wealth* ur family as to make his allegiance to the king a mutter 
of choice. In the case of a slave or subordinate* loyalty was a matter of 
necessity, for such an official could not possibly stand on his own merits. 
If* on the oilier hand, the subordinate supplanted his master, as was often 
the ease, this was due to the lack of disc-rim [nation displayed by the 
hitter in the choice uf his instruments Frequently also an official who 
had been kept in check by a strong Sultan succeeded* if the Sultan's 
successor were weak, in becoming more powerful than his master and 
ultimately in displacing him. The Atabeg system was only possible when 
the head of the State was a strong man. By the end of Snnjars reign 
the weakness of this policy became manifest From this time onward the 
history of the Seljuqs liecnmes that of the groups into which the empire 
was now split: four of these groups need attention. 

(I) In Kirman a line of twelve rulers {in eluding contemporary rivals) 
held sway from 1041 to 11 ST. This province, w hich lies on the eastern side 
of the Persian Gulf, was one of the first occupied by the Seijuqs, TmiuF 
ad-Uin Uuwurd* who was the snn of Chaghrl Beg and thus great-grandson 
to Selj Qq, was the first ruler* and from him the dynasty descended, Q&wtmt 
carried on war with Malik Shdh* at whose hand?; be met his death (1073), 
For a century the province was tolerably peaceful until the death uf 
Tugliril Shili in 1167, when Ills three sons, Bahrain* Aialon* and Turin 
brought havoc to the loud by their disputes and warfare, Muhammad 11 
waa the taat of his line; the invading hosts of Ghuzz Turkonimis and the 
Khwanizni Shaba displaced the Seljuq rulen* in Kirinan. 

(U) The Seljuqs of Syria are chiefly important for their relations 
with the Crusaders, on which subject mure will be said later. The period 
of their independence was from 1004 to 1117, Tutu-sh* the first of this 
branch* was the mu of Alp Andim* the second Great Seljuq. He died in 
1094 at Kai. being defeated by bis nephew Barkiyoriiq. Him two sons 
Hi divan and Dixqaq ruled at Aleppo and Damascus respectively- They 
were succeeded by Kidwfin'e sons Alp Arslan Akkra* (1113) and Sultan 
Shalh (1114), After this the dynasty was broken up and the rule passed 
into the hands of the Bunds and the Urtuqtds, The former dynasty 
were Atabegs of Damascus and w ere descended from Tughtigin, a slave 
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of Tuturth, wlio rose to power and was appointed At Ahoy of Duqaq. 
From Burt, the eldest ton mid successor of Tughtigin, the line takes its 
name. Eventually the Burids were supplanted by the Zangids. Of the 
Urtnqids more will be said hereafter, 

(III) The Seljviqa of 4 Iraq and Kurdistan consisted, of a dynasty of 
nine riders* and were descended from Muhammad ibn Malik Shiih. Four 
of MuliumuiatTs five soim, four of hia grandsons, and one great-grandson, 
formed this line of rulers, beginning with Mahmud in HIT, and ending 
with Tughril II in 119 k after which the KKwfirazm Shahs brame supreme. 

{IV) The Setjuqa nf Hum or Asia Minor are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant tu the Western historian, on account of their relations with the 
Crusaders and the Eastern Emperors, and their influence on the Ottoman 
Empire, The first of these rulers wns Sulaimiln ihn QutalniLnh, a son uf 
Arslan ibn Seljuq, This branch of the Sdj lVj family is thus distinct from 
the Great Sctjuqs, the Seljiiqs uf ‘Iraq, Syria, and Kirmarc From the 
time of Sukiinuu I (1077) until the period of the Ottoman Turks (1300) 
seventeen monarch^ ruled* subject at certain periods to the dominion of 
the Mongols. The second of this line, Qiiij Arslan ibn Sulaiman (1092- 
1106), made Nieaca. hi* capital* and defeated the earliest crusader under 
Walter the Penniless (1096). In the nest year he was twice defeated by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and Nicaea was captured. lecminm then became the 
Seljuq capital. In 1107 he marched to the help of Mosul, which was 
besieged by a rebel; after raining the siege he met with an accident 
while crowing the Khabur and was drowned. Hut the dynasty was con¬ 
solidated by his sucressora and played an important part in the Crusades, 
for, in addition to the bravery of their fortes* the Seljuqs po^essed 
sufficient political skill to take advantage «f the mutual animosity ex¬ 
isting between the Greeks and the Crusader and Lo utilise it for their 
own purposes. They also succeeded in supplanting the Danish maud, a 
minor Seljuq dynasty of obscure origin. It is said that the founder* 
Mahomet ibn GumiditigiTip was a .schoolmaster* as the title Damshmand 
denotes, hut everything connected w ith this line, which ruled from about 
1105—1165, is doubtful* Their territory lay in Cappadocia and included 
the cities of Si wits (tie has tea), ^aisarTyah (Caesarea), and M&latTyah (Mdi- 
tene). Mahomet defeated and captured Buhemond iu 1090, as the 
latter was marching to help Gabriel of Mclitene against him* When 
Bohemond ransomed himself and became tributary to Mahomet, the 
two rulers formed an alliance against tjilij Arslan and Alexius, the 
Emperor uf Constantinople, one of the instances which shew that political 
considerations were mure important than religious di fibre rices, not only 
among the Crusaders hut also aiming the Muslima. 

Besides the Sdj uqs proper, mention must be inode uf their olficens* the 
Atlbcgs, whose function* have been dc^cribetL The power wielded by 
these vassals was very great, and in the course of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries many established themselves in virtual independence The most 
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powerful of those were the Zangids or descendants of Zaugl, and the 
Khwifazm Shahs. They deserve at ten Lion fur their relation;! with the 
Crusaders* hut details of their history* apart from this connexion, cannot 
he gi ven here. 

It now remains to deal with the relations between the Seljuqs and 
the Crusaders. In no small degree the origin of the Holy Wars was due 
in the expansion of the Scljoq Empire* for as long as the Arabs held 
Jerusalem the Christian pilgrims from Europe could pass unmolested. 
The Christians were* to all intents* left undisturbed and the pilgrimages 
continued ns lietbre. The outbreak of persecution (1010) under the insane 
Egyptian Caliph* Hakim, was temporary and transitory,, arid but for 
the coming of the Seljuqs popular indignation in Europe would have 
slumbered and the Crusades might never have taken place. 

The first of the Syrian Seljuqs* Tut ash the son of Alp Arslan* who 
ruled at Damascus* captured Jerusalem and appointed as its governor 
TTrtuq ihn Aksab, who had been one of his; subordinate officers. XJrtuq 
was the founder of the Urtuqid dynasty. His sons Sukman and Il-Ghm 
succeeded him. The Seljuq power, which had been growing rapidly until 
the Caliph was completely in their hands, was .somewhat weakened. After 
the death of Malik Shah the Great Seljnq in 11)0^, in the dissension 
which ensued, Afdol* the Vizier of the Egyptian Fafimid Caliph* was 
enabled to capture Jerusalem from Sukman (1096), who retired to Edea&a 
while his brother returned to Traq, During the Seljuq domination, 
the Christiana, both native and foreign* had suffered greatly, and the 
reports of their ill-treatment and of the difficulties placed in the way 
nf pilgrimages, kindled the zrn] which so largely stimulated the Crusades- 
When however the iirst band of Christian warriors reached Aria Minor 
after leaving Cons bint i nop! e, they were completely routed by k>i lij Arslan 
on the road to Nicaea (1096). It haa already been described how the 
Seljuqs pushed forward* step by step, until their expansion brought 
them into conflict with lhe Byzantine Empire. It was only the enmity 
between East and West nnd the scandalous behaviour of the Crusaders 
that hindered a combined attack on the Seljuqs. Although the Seljuqs 
and the Emperor were mutually hostile, and for the best of reasons, 
there was less ill-feeling between them than between the Christian busts, 
which, nominal]) alius, in reality regarded each other with scarcely con¬ 
cealed suspicion. When Godfrey nf Bouillon reached Constantinople in 
1096, he found a cold welcome at the court; no sooner had he ci"os^cd 
the Bosphoruis than the feuds developed into open antagonism. When 
Nicaea wa> invented (1007) anil it was found that no hope remained for 
the city, the garrison succeeded in surrendering to Alexius rather than to 
the Crusaders* and thus avoided a massacre. (Jilij Arslan retired tu rouse 
the Sdjtiq princes to their danger. 

At the capture of Antioch* interest is central on yawwaui-nd-Daubih 
Karbuqfi ur Kerbughu, Prince pf Mosul* who* in 1G96* hmi wrested Mosul 
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from the *Uqaflids and founded a Seljuq principalis there. He and Qilij 
Arslan were the most noteworthy of the earlier opponents of tlw j f rusidtr^. 
The line of Urtuq ibn Aksab produced many heroes beginning with hid 
ions Silk man and fl-Choxi; the former^ who founded the Haifa brunch 
of the LTrtuqid& (I101-1S31), was famous for his wars with Baldwin and 
Joscelim This branch became subject to Salfidin and was ultimately 
merged in the Ayyubid Empire, Il-GhazI was made governor of Baghdad 
by the Great Seljuq Muhammad in 1101, and captured Aleppo in 1117. 
Ills descendants were the Urblqids of Min din (1108-1312). 

Severn! of the officers of the Great Seljuq Malik Shah rose to fame 
during the Crusades, Of these the most important were Tutush and 
Tmad-ad-Din Zongi* The latter was made governor of "Iraq, and after 
conquering his Muslim neighbours became a dreaded foe to the Christians, 
He found the Muslims dispirited and completely prostrate. At his death 
he hud changed their despair to triumph. He took Aleppo in 1126, 
Hamah in 11129, and then began his ware against the Franks. In 1130 
he took the important fortress of A than b, and in 1144 achieved 
his greatest glory by capturing Edessa, He followed this up by taking 
many important towns in Northern Mesopotamia, but in 1146 he was 
murdered. He had turned the tide of victor}' against the Franks, and 
his capture of Edcssu called forth the Second Crusade, His son Nur-rtil- 
DJu succeeded to his Syrian dominions and was aleo prominent iu the 
battles against tile Crusaders. Among hi? officers was Ayyub (Job), 
whose son §alah“ad-Drn (Saladin) became the great protagonist of the 
Crescent against the Cross, 

The Seljuq power began and ended gradually* Seven Great Seljuqs 
arc usually reckoned as constituting the dynasty* ruling over a united 
empire in Persia* Tmnsosi&na, Mesopotamia, and Syria; after Sanjar 
disintegration set in, hut although the empire was split into small parts 
the separate kingdoms preserved in many cases their power and authority* 
The empire of the Khwarazm Sloths encroached un the east and gradu¬ 
ally absorbed the Seljuq territory* The centre wm divided among the 
AtabegSr, whose various destinies cannot lie treated here, and in the west 
the Beljuqa of 11 Qm remained in power until the rise of the Ottoman?. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE earlier comnem. 

ISAAC ] (iOST-jUnO), ALEXIUS I (1081-Jlia). 

Amosk the great families of the aristocracy whose names recur on 
every page of Byzantine history in the eleventh century, that of the 
t onumvi wus destined to be the most illustnuus. In all probability we 
should reject the comparatively recent hypothesis connecting the family 
with nn ancient Roman house which hiul foil owed Lous tun tine to Bv- 
zsntiuiii, and nliide by the testimony of the Byzantine chroniclers who 
represent the Conroe ni as coming originally from the little village of 
Cuinnc, in the valley of the Timju, dose to HodrianopJe. At a Inter 
time large possessions acquired in Asia Minor in the Cwtamon district 
secured to the Comtieni on important place among the nobility of Asia 
Minor. 

The lunne Comneuus makes its first appearance in the writings of the 
Byzantine historians during the reign of Basil II (976-1Oslo), Two 
personages bearing the name are mentioned by the chroniclers, Nieephurus, 
governor of Vaspurakan (i.r. district of Van), and Manuel. The latter, 
the servant and friend of Basil II, is often spoken of under the name of 
EroticiLs. He left two sons, Louie and John, the former of whom was 
to lay tlie 1 "h Hindu firms of the future great neas of his bouse. 

In order to understand the causes of the military revolution which 
in 105? raised Isaac Comnenua to the Byzantine throne, it is necessary 
to go back to the events which followed the death of Basil IL His 
successor Constantine VIII (1025-19281 dismissed the greater number 
of the imperial oifirials, and put the administration in the hands of a new- 
set of functionaries, chosen from among the companions of his debauches, 
freed men, eunuchs, and foreigners. Thenceforward the whole business uf 
governing was in the bands of the palace officials, who retained a position 
of preponderating importance up to the end of die eleventh century. 
Two classes were equally hateful to the new staff of Administrators, the 
heads uf the aristocratic families and the military lenders, whose ambition 
they feared, and both found themselves entirely excluded from the 
government, He ministers were enabled the more easily to carrv out 
this definitely anti-militarist policy, os for a considerable time the Empire 
had had nn attacks to tear from its neighbours. Besides, when the (utter 
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grew too prelum ptuou&j tlie central authority always preferred tn buy a 
peart rather than encounter the rink* of a war which might enable some 
military leader to increase his prestige and popularity. 

The generals, dniwrn for the most jHirt from the nubility of Aria 
Minor, whose power had been markedly increased by the war with the 
MusiiniSp endured for many years the ill-will shewn theta by the imperial 
coart. The reason for their patience may be found in the tact that 
legitimist ideas were rapidly making way in the public mind. Hie people 
nf Constantinople were deeply attached tn the Macedonian family; because 
she was the legitimate heiress the Empress Zoe was suffered to place the 
supreme power in the hands of her three husbands successively—Horn antis 

Argvms (108S-1034X Michad IV the Paphlagonian (1084-1041X Con- 

shin tine IX Monouiuehiia (1043—1(164)—and in those of her adopted 
son Michael V Oalnphntes (1041-1048), When the last attempted a 
sudden overthrow of the aged Empress by force, and sent her into exile 
in one of the Princes Islands, after having caused her to take the veil* 
rebellion thundered through the streets of the capital, nor were the 
people purified until the legitimate heiress was recalled. The state of 
feeling which this reveals made it particularly difficult tor the military 
chiefs to attempt a revolt. 

During the brief reign of Zoifs sister, Theodora (10541— 1056), the 
influence of the palace functionaries grew even greater, and with H 
their fear thaL the army would iMcome too powerful. While engaged on 
an expedition, Isaac Comncnus received letters front the Court ordering 
him to halt and recommending liini to be on his guard against the 
arrogance of a victnrinus army. The future Emperor, then Domestic of 
the Scholoo of the East (£#. Commander-in-Chief of the troop in Asia), 
found himself deprived of this posL by the suspicion* advisers of the 
Empress. 

The Macedonian dynasty enme to an end with Theodora. Michael 
Stmtioticnsj her successor, was appointed heir by the Empress on her 
death-bed. Before being chosen, he was obliged to bind himself by a 
solemn oath tn do nothing against the will and counsel of the ministers 
and other advisers of the Empress. 

The new Emperor, who was much ^idvanced in year*, was not long in 
making himself unpopular by the unfortunate measures w hich he adopted, 
and also in raising up powerful enemies for himself, chief among w hom 
must be placed the Patriarch, Michael Cerularius. Hie Patriarch, whose 
prestige had been enormously increased by the events of 1054, had onlv 
■ought in the breach with Rome the means of rendering the Church 
iiidependeiiL lie now dreamed nf placing the State under the yoke of 
the Church. Around him, drawn together by common interests and 
forming a powerful party, stood the clergy and the monks. Theodora 
hud already had reason to dread the secret influence of Cerularius, She 
had not dared to attack him openly* but had attempted to destroy his 
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popularity by throwing suspicion upon his orthodoxy,and Isy having some 
of his mod: notorious parti sms proceeds! against for heresy, Michael VI 
and Ids counsellors continued to exclude him from the busmen of the 
state. The Patriarch did not forgive the Emperor for adopting this 
attitude, and on a favourable opportunity shortly afterwards presenting 
itself, he determined to make his power felt. 

The number of the discontented was increased by the fact that men 
of senatorial rank found themselves excluded from the greater and more 
lucrative financial posts, which were thenceforward reserved for profes¬ 
sional officials But it was the openly anti-militarist position taken up 
by the Emperor and his advisers which brought about the catastrophe 
in which his power finally disappeared. Angry at having had no part 
in the shower of favours which had followed the accession of the new 
sovereign and sore at seeing the palace officials preferred to them in the 
distribution of high commands, the lenders of the anny T during the 
Easter festival of 10-37, tried the effect of making united representations 
to the Emperor, Chief among them were Catacfllon Ceraumenus, the 
Duke of Antioch, Isfuic Comnenus, Constantine and John Dueas, and 
Michael Burtzes, Admitted by the Emperor to an audience, the generals 
made their wishes known. The Emperor refused all their requests 
and violently denounced Catacalon Cecaumeims. The latter s comrades 
having attempted to raise their voices in his defence, fhe Emperor silenced 
them will an intemperance of language In which he spared nobody. 

The chief officers of the Byzantine army went out from the interview 
with bitterly wound ed feelings, Nevertheless, lie tore proceeding to an 
open breach, the) tried the effect of an application the Patriarch’s 
vicar, Ijco Panuspondvlus, the chief counsellor of Michael VI. This 
step had no better success than the former. On this fresh failure the 
general* decided upon enforcing their demands by violence and over¬ 
throwing the Emperor, Supported in secret by Michael Cerularius, who 
thought the opportunity favourable for attempting to carry uuL his 
ambitious project*, the military leaders met in the church of St Sophia, 
and, after the crown had been ottered in vain to Catacalon, the choice 
of the assembly fell upon Isaac Comnenus. As soon os the final arrange¬ 
ments bad been made, the conspirators left Constantinople ami crossed 
over into Asia Minor* H’he arrest and execution of one of their number, 
Nicephoros Brysmius* after he had been suddenly deprived of his com¬ 
mand in Cappadocia, accelerated the course of events. Hastily, and in 
fear lest their conspiracy had been discovered, the plotters gathered their 
contingents together and joined I tear Conuienus, who had tied for refuge 
to his estate* in Paplilugonhc On 8 June 1057 on the plain of Gunaria 
Isaac Comnenus was proclaimed Emperor, and soon after, the rebel forces 
having been increased by the arrival of Catacalon and his troops, the 
usurper set out on his march towards the Bosphorus, He captured 
Nicaea without much difficult y t and his authority was promptly recog- 
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nised throughout the eastern part of the Empire, llie pretender made 
steady progress, the discipline and order which he always maintained 
among Iris troops winning him many supporters The soldiers, though in 
revolt* never behaved like revolutionaries, and* as it has Ijeea said witli 
perfect justice* the proclamation of the new Emperor was generally 
regarded not as a usurpation hut 11 s the setting up of n genuine imperial 
government basing itself upon the support of the army in contra¬ 
distinction to the civil dements of the capitiiL 

To make head against the rebels, Michael VI hastily collected all the 
troop at bh disposal in the European provinces of "the Empire, and 
despatched them to Asia Minor under tile command of the eunuch 
Theodore and -Won the Bulgarian. On 20 August 1057 at Hades, 
not lar from Moaea, the imperial troop were defeated by those of Isaac 
Comnenua The news of the disaster soon reached the Sacred Palace, 
where it spread terror. Michael VI, panic-stricken, exacted from the 
Serial.urn a written promise never to recognise Isaac (oilmen us as Emperor. 
At the same time he himself opened negotiations with him. 

The history of die negotiations is chiefly known to us through ihe 
deliberately obscure account left by one of the ambassadors, Michael 
Psdhis. One thing alone seems certain, that from the very tieginning 
of the transac tion Michael VI waa betrayed. The luijjcrial ambassudors* 
who reached Xicoiuedia, where Isaac Comneims then was* on 2± August, 
were charged to offer him the title of Caesar with the promise of suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne. The better to hoodwink his opponent and give 
time for his own partisans to take action in Constantinople, Isaac spun 
out the negotiations tediously T and then pretended to accept the pro¬ 
posals of Michael V[ 5 to whom the ambassador* returned to give nn 
account of their mission. During their stay at Constantinople they 
came to an underpin ding with the partisans of the pretender, among 
the most important of w hom were the Patriarch and a certain number of 
grf L ai personages* \\ lieu Fselius aud his colleagues again set out bearing 
fresh proposals from their master, the conspiracy had been fully organised. 
On M August an outbreak took place at Constantinople. The ringleaders 
coniplained of the conduct of Michael VI who* after having forced 
theui to hike the oath not tn acknowledge Isaac Coimienus, had turned 
them into perjurers hy his own offer in the negotiations. They seized 
the Patriarch* who in reality was in sympathy with the leaders of the 
movement* and d emande d that he should reclaim the written oaths 
which, the Emperor had exacted from the Senator*, Then soon after, by 
the advice of Cernlarius, the rioters hurst out in acclamation of Isaac 
t omncmis P In a few hours they were masters of the capital. The 
Patriarch sent orders to the Emperor to cut off his hair and put on 
the monastic habit. Michael VI made no resistance* and thus* thanks to 
the intervention of Cerulorius, who had undertaken the direction of the 
movement, the capital acknowledged l>aae (unmeiius. 
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The news of the across of the rising was brought by messengers to the 
camp of the rebels. Is me Comnenus, who had reached ChrysopoUa, 
made his solemn entry into Constantinople anil at St Sophia received the 
imperial crown from the hands of the Patriarch (1 September 1057). 

Hons earlv in tlie eleventh century {£* 1005), the new Emperor was 
about fifty venrs old when he mounted the throne. By his marriage with 
Catherine, daughter of the IlulgariiLU prince, John Vladislav, he hud had 
two children who died before him* 

Tbere is little to lie said as to the foreign policy of Isaac Cotunenus; 
an attack by the Turks upon Melitene and Sebastea, uninterrupted pro¬ 
gress made by the Normans in Italy, an attack by the Hungarians, a 
Patrinak invasion which required the Emperor 1 * presence on the Danubian 
frontier (1059?—such are the principal external events of the reign, the 
chief interest of which centres in home policy. 

The reign of Isaac CoumenLbs raised to the throne as he was by the 
army, was a period of reaction against the reigns that had gone before iL 
From hi* first reception of the great officials the Emperor treated them 
with marked coldness, and instead of making them the usual speech 
conveyed his orders to them hv his secretaries. The army was hand- 
soniely rewarded for the help it had afforded the Emperor, who, however, 
was careful to avoid committing affairs of state to his soldiers, and 
hastened to send them back to their garrisons* To shew plainly the char¬ 
acter which he intended to impress on his government, the Em|>eror 
caused himself to be represented on the gold coinage holding in his hand 
not the luborum (the imperial standard) hut a drawn sword. Isaac Coin- 
mmus was not wanting in the qualities which go to make a ruler. 11 He 
was prudent in conception' 1 says nn anonymous chronicler, “but more 
prompt iu action; he was devoid of credulity and desired to judge of 
men lather by experience than by their flatteries." P sell Lis writes of him: 
“Like a lofty and uushakeable column he, in a fashion hitherto unknown, 
bore on his shoulders the burden of power committed to him/ 1 

Isaac brought to the business of State administration the military 
methods to which he was accustomed. The situation of the EmpirCi the 
treasury being exhausted by the preceding reigns, necessitated financial 
measures of such a character that universal clamour quickly arose against 
the new sovereign. The pay men L of taxes was exacted with merciless 
rigour. The allowances attached to official posts were cut oft* the 
donations bestowed by the last Emperors were re-examined, and many 
confiscation* decreed. Finally, the convents were deprived of a large part 
of their property. All these measures gave offbnre to so many different 
interests that they made the new Emperor thoroughly unpopular and 
created a large body of disaffected subject*. These soon found a leader 
in the Patriarch. 

Michael Cerularius had taken a decisive part in the revolution which 
raised Isaac Comnenuft to the throne. The fatter shewed himself grateful. 
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and mode an important concession to the Patriarch, giving up to him 
the no mi nation of nil the officials of St Sophia, which up to this tune 
the Emperors hail kept in their own hands. By so doing the Emperor, 
n> Michael of A Italia expresses it, iL renounced all rights over the ecclesi¬ 
astical affirirs which up to then had come within the imperial province. 
From thenceforth the Palace was completely excluded from ecclesiastical 
ad ministration, Nei ther the post of t measurer, nor the care and ex pend i tune 
of the Church's landed property, came for the future within the juris¬ 
diction of the imperial agents; they depended on the will of the Patriarch, 
who now obtained the right both of the nomination of persons and of 
the administration of affairs.' 1 " It would be impossible to lay too much 
stress on the importance of these measures, for it was by means of them 
that the Patriarch, already the Emperor's superior from the spiritual 
point of view, attained to temporal independence.' 1 

These advantages did out satisfy the Patriarch, who dreamed of uniting 
the spiritual and temporal power in his own hands, of being at once 
Patriarch and Emperor. The more Cerularius saw lus position grow in 
imparlance, the more he sought to interfere in the business of the State, 
and the less he concealed Ids pretensions* Before long he openly pro- 
claimed them by adopting the purple buskins which at Constantinople 
funned a part of the imperial costume. 

Isaac Conmenus was not a man to allow his rights to be encroached 
upon and he pushed matters to the [joint oT an open struggle with the 
Patriarch, The relations between them soon became so strained that the 
Emperor haw tliat he would risk his crow n if he did not reduce Cerularius * 
to impotence. He therefore decided on the arrest of the Patriarch—ft 
measure not easy to cany’ out, for Michael had the support of a strong 
party and was besides very popular. The Emperor was taxed with 
ingratitude in thus persecuting the man to whom he owed his crown. It 
whs to be feared tliat the Patriarch's arrest w ould be the signal for ft riot. 

Isaac Conmenus accordingly waited until Cerukriu.s had gone into 
retreat in November 1058 at the convent of the Nine Orders, situated 
outside the capital close to Lbe gate nf the Holy Angels, and then 
caused him to he arrested by the Varangians of his body-guard. Michael 
was at once imprisoned at Procoimesus in the Propontis and thence was 
transferred to the island of Imbiw. Despite his captivity he was still the 
rightful Patriarch. A rising of the people of Constantinople in his favour 
was always to lie dreaded. Conmenus therefore endeavoured to induce 
his adversary to abdicate. He Failed, and Michael remained unshakable. 
Isaac then determined to procure his deposition. Psellus was chaiged 
with drawing up his indictment, which was to be read at a synod con¬ 
voked to meet at a town in Thrace. The Patriarch was accused of the 
heresies of Hellenism and Chaldaism, of tyranny, sacrilege, and tiimllv nf 
uu worthiness for his office. Michael never appeared lieforc his judges, 
for he died on the way at Madytus. The Emperor thus found lit nisei f 
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delivered from the wos\ formidable of bin adversaries Yet in spite of 
all, the popularity of Cenilarius still remained so great that Comneniis* 
fearing an outbreak at CoOstimtinople, expressed the pmfoimdest venera¬ 
tion for the dead man, going to weep before his tomb and tn implore his 
pardon for the rigorous measure* which had been taken against him, r Fhe 
successor of CerulnriuN was a creature of Ionac, Constantine Uchudes 
(February 1059). 

The victory of Isaac Comncnu* over Cerukrius led to no results, and 
a few months after his adversary's death the Emperor was to lay down 
his power under circumstances which have always remained full of 
mystery. 

In the early months of 1059 Isaac had set out on n march to drive 
back the Hungarians who had invaded the imperial territory. Having 
reached Sordini, he found their ambassadors there and peace was nr- 
ranged. In the course of the summer he marched to the Danube to 
fight against the Patrinaks who had crossed the river. The expedition 
was not a fortunate one, and Isaac was obliged to return precipitately 
to Constantinople on a false alarm that the Turks had inode an attack 
in Asia Minor. During November he fell ill after a hunting-party, and, 
in spite of the Empress, resolved to abdicate in order to take the monastic 
habit and retire to the convent of Studion. After haring vainly offered 
the crown to his brother John Cumnenus, he named *s his successor one 
of his brother-officers, Constantine Ducas, President of the Senate, 

Whatever were the reasons for this decision, we are absolutely 
ignorant of them. Fsellus, who had a considerable share in these oc¬ 
currences, has thought fit not to leave us too precise information* 
There is some reason to think that the opposition which Isaac Com- 
nenus encountered did not come to an end on the disappearance of 
Cerularius, and that the Emperor must have found himself unable to 
cope successfully with the obstacles raised up against him. Ad has been 
very truly said, u the situation was such that the different parties, ap¬ 
plying pressure in different directions, paralysed, one another and stopped 
the wheels of the chariot of state, w Seeing no way out of the difficulties 
with which he was struggling. Com nenus preferred placing the imperial 
pow er in other hands and succumbed to the opposition of the bureaucracy. 

On the accession of Court™tine Ducas (1059-1067) the civil element 
regained all its old influence. The enterprise of Isaac Comnena had laid 
the army more than ever ojjen to suspicion. Thus it became the policy 
of the government systematically to diminish the military forces of the 
Empire. The “armv estimates " were considerably reduced, the number 
of effective troops wm cut down, and it w as soon known that a military 
career no longer offered a man any chance of attaining to the higher 
administrative Under this rigimt the military system broke down, 

and the army was soon thoroughly disorganised. The result of this 
egregious experiment in statesmanship was quickly apparent, and under 
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Situation of the Empire 

Constantine Dutiis nnil his successors, Rnmanuh Diogenes (IQCT-1071)i 
Michael VII (IffTl-lOffH), and Nicephoros Botaniatea {1078-1081), the 
Empire* attacked all dung its frontiers, wm everywhere obliged to fall 
back before its enemies. 

In Italy, the Nunn ails put a complete enri to By entitle influence. 
With the fall of Bari in 1071 the Empire was to lose its last foothold 
there, and liefure lung GuJscard was to lie powerful enough to meditate 
the subjugation of Constantinople* On the other -side of the Adriatic* 
Croatia succeeded in gaining her independence, which was formally con¬ 
secrated cm the day when the legates of Gregory' VII set the crown upon 
the bead of Svinimir. Dalmatia, too, profited by the course of events to 
secure practical independence, while soon afterwards the towm of Uugusa 
was to ally itself with Hubert Gniscard. 

Serbia was endeavouring to shake off Byzantine auremmty, and the 
great rising of 1071 reduced Greek authority there to a very precarious 
position. In Bulgaria, which was oulv half subdued) the Greeks and the 
natives were violently at enmity. Here again the Norman* were to And 
support in their attempt to conquer the Empire, 

Oil the Northern frontier* the Hungarians took advantage of the 
difficulties with which the Emperors had to struggle* to begin those 
profitable incursions into Greek territory whence they used to return 
loaded with opoil The wandering tribes along the Danube also went 
hack to their old custom of making expeditions across the river, and their 
undisciplined bands even advanced m far as the suburbs of the capital. 
The IJsses and the F&trinAks took their share of the spoils of the Empire, 
which, in order to purchase peace, was forced to pay them a tribute. 

In Asia* the situation was far inure seriously compromised by the 
conquests of the Turks. From 10632 onwards, the Musulmans made steady 
progress. The Bymntine Empire lost Armenia and the Eastern provinces* 
while Syria was threatened. The Turks, already masters of Ani, Meliteue* 
and Sehastea, ravaged the region about Antioch. To attempt to check 
their advance, Eudoria Macrembolitsssa* widow of Constantine Ducas, sent 
against them her co-regent Roinanus Diogenes* whom she had just 
married. Despite the low’ level to which the Byzantine army had sunk* 
the Emperor at first succeeded in driving back the enemy, but the Turks 
retaliated* and in the disastrous battle of Manzikert (1071) (mi forces were 
destroyed. Thereupon, from all quarters arose pretenders to the imperial 
purple. Eudoeiu, w^ho liad shared her office with her son Michael VU T 
looked on helplessly at the ruin of the Empire. The forward movement 
of the Muslitni liecnme irresistible, and soon the conquerors reached the 
western shores of Asia Minor. 

Nor was the situation within the Empire any more hopeful* The 
anny\ neglected by tile government, was discontented ; the aristocracy 
bore with impatience its exclusion from power. Thence arose a whole 
series of outbreaks. Never* perhaps* were attempts at a pronunriamenio 
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more numerous, but the nubility of Europe and that of Asia Minor, 
between whom wm a deadly hut red, M neutralised each other ns to 
hinder the majority of these attempts from coming to any mult. 

It was at this moment,*when the whole structure of the State seemed 
to be cracking in every direction and on the point uf falling in runm, 
that Alexius, nephew of bum Comnenas, acquired supreme power. 

After the abdication of his brother, John Communis had retired into 
obscurity, 11 v his prudent conduct lie was able to avoid the perils which 
in Constantinople initially threatened the members of a family which had 
occupied the throne* He died about 1007, leaving five sons and three 
daughters bv his marriage with Anna Dahissuiiu* "LMiis lady had seen 
with regret her husband^ rcfbsnl of the crown, and when the respnnsibility 
for the family interests fell upon her sht used every effort to obtain a 
repetition of the lost opportunity. In her eyes the Doras family, who had 
profited by the retirement of Isaac Cotmienus, wen- the enemies of her 
house; her hatred of them dictated her political attitude. A friend and 
relation of the Empress Eudocia Macrembolitissa, Anna Dalassena 
attached herself to the fortunes of Ronmnus Diogenes, whose ^nn Con¬ 
stantine married her daughter Theodora. Manuel, the eldest of the 
children of John Comnenus, received a command in the army. On the 
Ml of Roman lb Anna's position was shaken, and she was For a short 
time exiled; but she regained favour under Michael YU, who perhaps 
stood in dread of tlie support which the Comneni, with their large estates in 
Asia Minor, might furnish to the Turks. Her son Isaac, now become the 
eldest by the death of his brother Manuel, married an Alan princess, a 
cousin uf the Empress Maria, wife of Michael VIL 1 he ( omneni then 
found themselves supported in their position by the eunuch Nicephorilra* 
who relied upon their help to destroy the influence of the Caesar John 
Ducas, uncle of Michael VIL Isaac was employed in the war against the 
Turks and in suppressing the insurrection raised by the Norman leader, 
Roussel de BaiLkub Hk brother Alexius made his first essay in war 
under his command, winning great distinction. Being charged a little 
later with the task of resisting Roussel, Alexius succeeded in making him 
prisoner. The fortunes of the C'omneni rose stefidily; honours and dignities 
tell to their share. The Caesar John Dueaa, by this time fallen into dis¬ 
grace and become a monk, realising the advantages which an alliance 
with this powerful family would procure far bis borne, arranged a marriage 
between hk grand-daughter Irene and Alexius Comnenus. The court 
opposed the match, which by uniting two of the most powerful families 
of the aristocracy would make their interests thence forth identical. The 
marriage nevertheless took place about the end of 1077 or the beginning 
of 1078. 

On the abdication of Michael YU, Alexius Couiiieiius, being charged 
with the defence of the capital t made his submission to the new Emperor, 
Nicephoros Botanifttes, who rewarded him by appointing him Domestic 
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of the Scholne and by eiitm sting him with the suppress on of the revolts 
of Bryennitss and Rasi luces. 

The methods of government employed by the two ministers, IIoHUk 
and German us, to whom Nicephoros handed over the exercise of power, 
aroused general discontent. The treasury was empty; the Varangian 
guard, being unpaid, mutinied; the army was dissatisfied and protested 
against having the eunuchs uf the palace set over it. Among the people 
the Emperor was unpopular, for he hjul come into collision with the 
generally accepted ideas of legitimism by not associating with himself 11 • 
his office Constantine, the son of Michael VIL Resides this he caused 
great scandal b v von trae t i Ltg a third marriage with M aria, w i fe of M i eh ad 
VII who was still alhe. 

Alexius Ctimnenus, who had become popular on account of his sue- 
cesses, was expo-sed to the disliLe and distrust of the party in power. On 
the other hand, besides his own family connexions, he hud the support 
of the Duccls family, which brought with it that of the clergy. He him¬ 
self liad contrived tn gain the favour of the Empress, who was perhaps 
in love with him. In her eyes he appeared a* the champion of Michael 
VUs son Conatantine, and he succeeded in persuading her to adopt him. 
Thenceforward Ids rights and Constantine's wen? merged. 

It was not without disquiet thnt the Court watched the progress marie 
by the Coinncnian party. The situation became more and mure strained, 
anti soon it was apparent to everyone that the breaking-[joint must before 
long be reached. Alexius determined to be first in the field, and under the 
pretext of repelling the Turks, who were occupying Cyricufl, he assembled 
troop at Chorlu (Tzurulum) on the road to Hadrianopk. Divining the 
intentions of the Comneni, the ministers of Botaniates resolved on their 
arrest. Alexius, informed of their design through the Empress, hastily 
fied from the capital (14 Februoiy 1031). At Chorlu he was joined by 
his partisans, chief among them the Caesar John Ducas, who had quitted 
his monastery. Once assembled, the rebels seem to have been doubtful 
as to what their course should be. It is almost certain that rivalries arose, 
and that a party among them wished to proclaim, not Alexius but bis 
brother Isaac. If, finally, Alexins carried the day, he owed it to the 
intervention of the Ducas family in his favour. 

Alexius, having been proclaimed by the army, marched upon Con¬ 
stantinople, the gates of which were opened to him by treachery- The 
victorious army pillaged the capital, while Nicephoros Rotaiuates, not 
seeking to prolong a useless simple, divested himself of the imperial 
robes and put on the monastic ha lot. Soon after, an agreement made 
between the new Emperor and Nicephorus Meli&rarm*, who had been 
proclaimed by the troops in Ada Minor, left Alexius sole occupant of 
the throne. 

The early days of the new reign were taken up with intrigues which 
are only imperfectly known to lls. The Ducas family, to whom Alexius 
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largely owed Ins, were tearful tor a moment that the Emperor 

would repudiate Lri uifc r Ami indeed it appears that fur a short time 
he entertained this project, and had derided io mam the Empress Marin, 
The firmness of Cos mas, the Patriarch, prevented the Emperor from 
cftirriug out his purpose. In her hostility to the house of Dueaa, Anna 
I Minima urged hh rtsign&tkra, in order that EustratinsGnridas might be 
chosen in his place. Cosnms refused to retire until he had crowned Irene. 
It was found impossible to overcome his resistance, and Irene was crowned 
seven days later than her husband. There is no doubt that Alexius' in¬ 
clinations were all in favour of Maria, hut from the point of view of 
policy it would have been ill-judged to alienate a faction so powerful as 
that of the Ducns. Cosus&s prevented Alexius from committing thi~ 
blunder. Hie Empress Maria was obliged to leave the palace. She took 
care Hrst to have her ^on Constantine appointed joint Emperor. The 
Young prince, who was betrothed later on to Anna Comnena, daughter 
of Alexius, remained heir presumptive until in 1 tSHU the birth of the 
Emperors sou John enabled Alexius to set him aside. 

At the time of his recession Alexius wits about thirty-three years old. 
In person he was short and rather stout, deep-chested and broad- 
shouldered. Of cultivated mind and supple intellect, he lied t>eeii very 
thoroughly educated. Passionately fond of philosophy and theology, he 
enjoyed taking part in the discussions on these subjects which were so 
frequent during Ida reign. Accustomed, to court life from his youth, he 
was well acquainted with men anti knew how to make use of them. Very 
steady in pursuing Ids ends, he gave all possible care tu elaborating his 
plans and made a point of never leaving anything to chance. Of a mild 
disposition. Ins reign was not stained by cruelties. With regard to religion, 
the Emperor looked upon himself as entrusted with the duty of safeguard¬ 
ing the orthodox faith handed down to him, which lie felt Imund tu hand 
on intact; to his successors, and more than ouee he persoiuiUv Look a share 
in the conversion of hcreiics. Comnenus ™ perfectly aware of the general 
decadence of the Empire. He exerted himself to remedy it by reforming 
the clergy, secular and regular, by founding and encouraging schools, and 
by re-orgaiiiriug the army find the fleet In addition to this, it must he 
said that Alexius was a diplomatist of the first order. Thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the political .state of the surrounding countries, lie knew how 
to profit by their divisions, and had a peculiar gift for inducing the 
enemies of his enemies to enter into alliance with him. 

immediately upon his Accession Alexius had to meet a formidable 
danger, even more pressing than the Turkish peril The Normans of Italy 
were preparing to invade the imperial territory, and the Duke of Apulia, 
Hubert Gniscard, meditated no less an enterprise than an advance upon 
Constantinople itself. As early as the capture of nan* which marked 
the definitive expulsion of the Byzantines from Italy, Gubc&rd had con¬ 
ceived the idea of assuming the imperial crown. Amid the dangers that 
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threatened the Empire, MieJjweJ VII W thought of n Norman aHUnee, 
and a daughter of Guiseard W been *ent to CoiiNtantinople to marry 
Constantine, the heir to the throne, When Botamutes became Emperor, 
(.iiiisfArd took up the Titfs ot champion of the deposed ruler, ;iml in onli-r 
to win the goodwill of tile Greek populations lie >pitaii ahrcmil the 
rumour that Mithfid had cuim? to neek help of him, A Gfit'k niuned 
Hector posed hm the dethroned Emperor. At the same time tile Duke 
of Apulia was seeking tu win over supporters, even in Constantinople. 
The invaders were already at work when Alexius ascended the throne, and 
Boheinond, Guiscard’s sou, had occupied Avluua, Caiiina, and Ilierii'ho, 

In May 1081 the bulk of the Nonnail army crossed the Adriatic and 
comcntratcd at Avlona. Guiscard began by reducing Corfu, and thence 
proceeded to Hie siege of Duriuxo, 

ThfliigK without money or troops, Alexius contrived to meet the 
danger. He came to an understanding with certain Nomirin lords, who 
liad been driven, from Italy by Gtdscard and had taken refuge at Lon- 
gtantiuoplc, and sent them to Italv to ne-kindie the spirit ot revolt 
a Hiring the vfLssalit of the Duke of Ap Lilia, At the inmc time Alexius 
tried* hut in vain, to treat with Gregory \ II, and entered into negotia¬ 
tions with Henry I\ of Germany. To the latter he piYmdsed eiionnuLts 
subsidies if he would make ft descent upon Apulia and attack Guiscard. 
The support of the Venetian Heel secured by a commercial treaty , 
opening ft long series of Greek porta tu the merchants ot the republic- 
Finally, a treaty of peace w os coodudod with Sulaiman, who in the name 
of the Seljuq Sultan, Malik Shah, was leading the M usulmaui troop to 
the conquest of Asia Minor, and had obtained possession of Nicaea. 1 Ids 
allowed the Emperor to devote bis whole attention to the war with tlie 
Normans, 

The campaign began with a victory won by the \ endian fleet over the 
Bormans at Cape Polli, but the Greek army under the Emperor’s command 
was beaten before Durazfto (Oct- 1081 ), and Guiseard shortly afterwards 
became master of the whole of Illvria, for Durova fell into his hand*. 
Recalled tu Italy in the spring of i(W£ by a revolt among his vassal** 
engineered by tlie agents of Alexius, Guiscard handed over the roiiiunuid 
of the expeditionary force to liis son Boheuiond, who occupied Casta ria, 
besieged J on titling, and defeated Alexius, Ochrida*Seopia (Skoplje), \ eritL, 
Sen r io i VodeiiR, Maglena* and Trikala thus fell into the bands of the 
Normans, who pushed on into Thessaly as far as Larissa- 

Reduced to the necessity of confiscating Church treasure in order 
to raise money fl Alexius, with indefatigable patience got together a new 
army, and while his allies the Venetians were retaking Durazzo,, he suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the enemy from ITiessnly, and recaptured Castoria 
(October or November 10S3) + Negotiations with Buhemond* begun 
through the mediation of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, EuthymiiLS, led to 
no result- 
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The Patednaks and Cumans 


The year 1084 brought a fresh endeavour on the part of the Duke of 
Apulia, who, haring restored order in his own dominions, renewed opera¬ 
tions against Conston tirjople + He completely defeated the Venetian Beet 
off Corfu, and in the beginning of 1085 despatched his sou Robert to 
take Cephidonia + He himself was about to take the field, when he was 
suddenly overtaken by death. The di&turbiim.-es which consecjiientlv broke 
out in Ttaly for a time diverted the Nuroian danger from the Byzantine 
frontier. 

Hardly was the Empire freed from the presence of the Normans, when 
a new peril muse in the neighbourhood of the Danube* The military 
contingents supplied by the Manirhacatj colony of PhilippopolLs having 
proved treacherous during the campaign against Guiscartl, Alexius had 
attempted to punish the offenders. A matiny had broken out* the leader 
of which, Tratiluis appealed for help to the Fatdnak tribes. Though aL 
tirst repulsed (108b), the Patzinaks returned to thu charge the follnwing 
year. Again defeated, they were pursued by the Greek army, which, how¬ 
ever, they put to rout near Driytni (Silistrk). It was only by a war 
which broke out between the Cumann and the Fatzinaks that the latter 
were prevented from profiting by their victory 1 to invade the imperial 
territory. And, in fact, the struggle was Merely postponed. During the 
years 1088-UHJQ the Fatzinnks settled down on Greek territory tuid 
occupied the country hetweeo the Danube and the Balkans. Thence they 
spread into Uie region around Philippopulis and Hadriariople. It took 
Alexius several years before he could set on foot an army capable, with 
any chance uf success, of undertaking the struggle with the Wimrous 
tribes which threatened Constantinople. Finally, in the spring nf 1 (>91, 
the Emperor, having called in the help of the Cumans, inflicted a severe 
detent npou the Pa tri naks by the river Leburnium, which for a time 
freed the Empire from barbarian incursions (Sit April 1(191), 

However, Alexius had not done with the nomad tribes living to Lhe 
north of the Danube, and in 1094—1095 he was obliged to repel an attack 
by his late allies the tinmans, who under the command of a self-styled son 
uf Roman us Diogenes warned Leo, had advanced as far as Hadrinnoplc, 
Leo was taken prisoner and blinded. 

A little before the time of the Comas invasion, Alexius had suc¬ 
ceeded in asserting his authority over the Serbs. Theoretically these 
were vassals of the Empire, to which they were obliged to furnish certain 
military contingents. At the time of GuisoJird’s expedition, the Serbian 
prince, Constantine Bod in, had deserted Alexius, and had drawn utf with 
his troops just ns battle was joined. Since that date lie had made use of 
the difficulties with which the Emperor had to struggle to extend his 
border* and make himself independent. His example had been followed 
by Balkan, the Zqpan of Hascia. In 1091 aud 1094 Alexius was 
obliged to interfere in Serbia, but the mountainous character of lhe country 
made military operations difficult, and the Emperor, having taken boa- 
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The Empire and the Turks in Asia Minor 

tflgus contented himself with a submission which was rather apparent 

than real. u 

In Europe Afcstus had successfully beaten oft tiie attacks of the 

enemies of the Empire. In Asia Minor the state of things was also im¬ 
proved, although the last remnants of the Byaantine possessions m the 
Antioch province had fallen into the hands of Malik shah. The death 
of Sulaiman (1085) left Asia Minor divided between a number of emirs, 
whose rivalries marie them likely to play into the Emperor’s hands. 
Solid mail's dominions hnd l*eii partitioned between Ahul-Qastm, Emir 
of Nicnea, TWIhls, Emir of Smyrna, formerly a Favourite of Nicephoros 
BoUnintes, andFulchaa, Emir of Cappadocia. Alexius tried to profit by 
the internal dissefirfioiDS of the Mohammedan rulers to re-dpen the struggle 
in Asia, and to protect the last remaining possessions of tlia Empire. 
He built the fortress of Civitot on the gulf of Nieomedia, placing in it 
as garrison a body of -soldiers of English origin. At some unspecified 
period Nicomcdia again fell into the power of the Greeks. 

The relations between Constantinople and the Turkish emirs are 'cry 
confusing. It appears that a common fear of Tzachos, Emir of Smvnifi, 
drew together Alexius and Abul-Qasim. As to 'tVnchas, who had suc¬ 
ceeded ill creating a fleet, he dreamt of no Jess an enterprise than the 
conquest of Constantinople, and with this end in view bad allied himself 
with the Patrinaks. The battle on the Leburnhnu destroyed hi* hopes, 
and he wns himself defeated by Constantine Dnlassenus, an offirer of 
Alexius. When Malik Shah sent his captain, Bazhan, to reduce the 
emirs of Asia Minor to obedience, this general liegan negotiations with 
Alexius. The Eiuperor, while continuing the discussions till they were 
interrupted bv the death of Malik Shah, remained constant to his alliance 
with Abn'l-f^Lsim. When the latter had been defeated and slain by Bazhan, 
Alexius allied himself with his successor, Qllij Arslan, son of Sulaiman, 
and together they fought against Tzaehas. The Emperor profited by the 
general scramble which took place among all the vassals ol Sulaiman to 
attempt the recapture of Apollonia and Cyzicus, which the Greek general 
Opus succeeded in taking. At this time, with the exception of the const 
towns, Alexius possessed no thing in Asia Minor besides the region lying 
between the Songarius, Lhe Block Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Propontis, 
Towards the south a natural frontier was supplied by Jjikc Sophon and by 
a wide fortified fosse which supplied Nicomcdia with water from the lake. 

While he was still fighting with the Turks, Alexius was called ou to 
suppress a dangerous insurrection. Fiscal burdens hnd led to simultaneous 
revolts ill Cyprus and in Crete, and two chiefs, Chariccs and Rnpsoinates, 
declared their independence. Order was restored by the Grand Drun- 
garius Duals, and Alexius formed in Cyprus a base of operations for the 
Greek fleets. The Strut opedarch Euiuuthius Philocules was entrusted 
with the carrying-out of the Emperor's plans, 

for the first eighteen years of his reign, Alexius htui been obliged to 
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main him incessant uurfxirt, and during the same period I he ritmtioti in 
the interior had also printed great difficulties. 

Alexius, toeing held reapanoble for the cuiuplitutions bequeathed him 
by hi> predeoeseora,, #ea for h time extremely un popular. A large section 
oi tiie di.-igy T in spite of the penance afterwards imposed on him* had 
never forgiven him the pillage of the churches which had followed the 
capture of the metropolis at the time of the fall of Botaoiutes While 
the Norman war was in progress, Anna Dalasscna, who acted as regent 
during the absence of Alexius with the army, had, in order to replenish 
the imperial treasury, confiscated the wealth of the churehes. Thin 
measure caused universal discontent, which was utilised by the enemies of 
the dynasty for their own purposes. In order to pacify public opinion, 
Alexius was obliged to pledge himself to make reparation, and assured to 
the churches a certain sum of money, to he a yearly charge upon the 
revenue. In ld8{j, at the time of the struggle with the PatzinaJs*, Alexius 
Attempted to have recourse to similar measure to relieve the pressure on 
the imperial exchequer. But a considerable body of the clergy, strong in 
the support of public opinion, with Leu the Metropolitan of Cbalcedon 
at their head, prevented the Emperor from carrying out his project. 
Alexius never forgave the leader of the resistance, and soon afterwards 
contrived to have him deposed. However, the nJJhir did not end there, 
and in 1089, at a time when the exterior enemies of the Empire were 
becoming bolder than ever, the Emperor was obliged in some sort to 
mukc the amende honorahk for the way in which he had dealt with 
amrch property. He promulgated a Novel forbidding his Successors 
to dip their hands into the Church treasuries. It is probable that the 
Emperors action was dictated not only by genuine scruples but also by 
the necessity of satisfy ing public opinion, which looked upon the Bvztui- 
tine defeats as a chastisement from Heaven for the sacrilegious acts which 
had been cumini ttud. 

Persons with their own interests to serve attempted to profit by the 
unpopularity of Alexius to overthrow him, and the Emperor had a whole 
senes of plots to circumvent. Among the conspirator we dud ^enemls 
I'ke the Armenian Ariebes and the Norman leader Ilumbertopulus 
< r - lu9 °)- ““des members of the imperial family such as the Emperor's 
nephew John Conmemis, son of the Sebastocrator Isaac and governor 
of IJunuao, who engaged in an intrigue with the Serbs (r, 1092). But 
soon a much more serious conspiracy came to light. Alexius, after the 
birth of his son in 10H8, Lad gradudly deprived the young Constantine 
Ducas of his prerogatives, and had finally forbidden him to wear the 
purple buskins whieh were an essential part of the imperial costume. For 
some tune Alexius mimined sole Emperor, and it was only in 1092, after 
his victories over the Fatxmdu, that he felt strong enough to associate 
. f n Jui ?n with him m the imperial dignity, and to have him recog¬ 
nised as heir to the tlironc. These measures greatly irritated the UucL 
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family and their supporters. The discontinted drew together round the 
Em press Maria* mother of Constantine, and a plot was formed with the 
object of assassinating the Emperor. The conspirators occupied the 
highest posts about the Court. Their leaders were Nicephom-% a sun of 
the Emperor Romanus Diogenes, Catacalon Cecamneiiii.s and Michael 
Tnronites, brother4n-kw p of Alexius, The Emperor escaped on several 
occasions when attempts were in tide upon bis life, and in February 10&A* 
during his expedition against the Serbs, ho decided to have Nicephoros 
Diogenes, Catacalon, and Taroni tea amis ted at his camp at Seres. As 
to the other culprits, he chose to ignore them, whether because he was 
unwilling tu compromise the Empress Maria, or because they were too 
higldy placed for him to touch them without endangering himselL 

It was just when the victories won by Alexins over domestic as well 
as foreign enemies seemed ti> promise a breathing-space to the Empire, 
that Ibe First Crusade came to plunge it into fresh uncertainties, by the 
complete change which it brought about in the position of the states of 
tLe East. 

For long years historians have indulged [n cheap den uncial tons of the 
ingratitude and perfidy of Alexius Comnruus t who, after having (par¬ 
ti culttriv by a letter addre^ised to Robert, Count of Flanders) solicited 
help from the Western nations against the Turks, ceased not, throughout 
the Crusade, to throw' ndl kinds of obstacles in their way, >o that hi> false 
and treiichorous conduct was the cause of all the evils which fell upon 
the first crusaders. A closer examination of the sources allows us* par¬ 
tially at least, to acquit the Emperor of the charges brought against 
him* and to assert that Urban II in preaching the Crusade by no means 
did so in response to a desire expressed by Alexius Comnenas. The Pope s 
action, in fact, had not been suggested to him by anyone, and htid been 
inspired solely by a wish to secure the safety of Christianity in the East. 

It is no doubt true that during the early part of his reign Alexius 
had nought for allies in the West, At the time of the Norman invasion 
be had entered into diplomatic relations with Gregory Yll; later* in 
108!), in connexion with the measures taken against the Latin inhabitants 
of Constantinople, Pope Urban II hod bad some correspondence with 
the Emperor. Hie relations between Rome and .Constantinople had 
been becoming less @trained, as is proved by the Discourse upon the 
Errors of the Latins" by Theophykct, Archbishop of Bulgaria, which 
won composed about this time. Embassies had been exchanged, the re¬ 
union of the Churches bad been discussed, the Pope had relic veil the 
Emperor from the sentence of excommunication, so that in 1090 or 1091, 
during the struggle with the Pnttfimks, Alexius begged Urban II to help 
him to raise mercenaries in Italy. About lhe .same time be addressed a 
similar request to Roliert, Count of Flanders, praying him to despatch to 
Constantinople the corps of cavalry which Robert had promised to send 
him when, on hi& way hack from the Holy Lmd in 1087, he had hot! a 
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meeting with Alexius at Eski-Svigrn 1 . It was in these requests that the 
legend originated According to wludi the Cruwde was preaclied in 
respond tu the demands for help made to the Western print'es by Alexius 
Cumnemis, The letter supposed to have tieen addressed with this object 
to the Count of Flanders is admittedly to <i great extent apocryphal. It 
was very possibly composed with the help of the letter written by Alexius 
to Robert about 10SS). at a time when no Crusade was in contemplation, 
'Hie legend circulated rapidly. The fact is that when the Western 
peoples came to know the difficulties of every kind which the crusaders 
had liad to overcome, when they saw how few returned of those who had 
gone forth in such numbers, when they lean ted how large a proportion 
had left their bones strewn along the mud to Palestine, they refused tn be¬ 
lieve that incapacity and rivalry on the part of the leader? and total lack 
of general ship had been the cause of all the evils encountered bv the 
army, and prefer™ 1 to cast the whole responsibility on the head of the 
Greek Fxmpcror. He relations between the Latins and the Greek*, having 
been on the whole unfriendly, contributed to the growth of a tradition 
damaging to the Emperor. This notion of Byzantine perfidy fitted in 
quite easily with all that was known of what had passed between the 
Emperor and the Westerns, and of the support lent him bv the Pope 
and the Count of Flanders in previous years. From thence tu the idea nf 
ingratitude there was but a step, and it was soon taken. 

From the veiy beginning violent disputes took place between the 
Latins and the Greeks, and it may fairly be said that neither side was 
blameless. The i in disciplined masses of crusaders, above all those who 
accompanied Feter the Hermit, lx:Laved on their journey through the 
imperial territory like mere brigands, plundering, burning, and sticking 
whenever they went. Thus the Greeks looked upon them much as they 
did upon the Pntr.hiaks or the f.'i.iimns who, a few years before, had 
devastated the European provinces. The object of the expedition aud its 
character as a religious undertaking were completely overlooked by thr 
Byzantines, who only saw its political side. To them it seemed an attempt 
at conquest much like that of Guimard. The crusaders themselves went 
out of their way to justify thin estimate. “There were tw o parties among 
the crusaders, that of the religiously-minded, and that of the politicians 
This statement of KuglerV is absolutely true. There is no denying tbit 
religious feeling played a large part in the First Crusade, but it W, to lx 
found chiefly among the rank and file, among humbler knights, among 
the less important leaders. If the principal barons were concerned for 
the interests of religion at the outset, such feelings hod disappeared an 

1 According to H. Hnpnt, A prvpv* fa bt fatlrt ttAirxu Camfane a Xobxrt I* 
Friton, ramie fa J-'/imtfre, in the terms fa riasttvalmn frubliyue en Belgique, Vol. l. 

(Brussel*, 11)07, p. 22 i , lliis interview did nut take place before 

1 Kujjicr, Kni*tr Alexiut ttpirf Albert ran Acvhen, Fvrteh. ;. fault,#. Gacklrht 
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soon as the various hands of crusader* were united. Then Bohemond 
ns wdl as Baldwin, the Count of Toulouse and Godfrey of Bouillon alike, 
forgot the religious side of their enterprise to dwell solely on their private 
interests. One idea alone remained in their minds, that of carving out 
principalities for themselves. One need only recall Baldwin's settlement 
at Edes*a and Tancred’a at Tarsus, the rivalries of Bohemond and 
Raymond of Toulouse at Antioch, and finally Godfrey's refusal to con¬ 
tinue the march upon Jerusalem, **conduct very little deserving of the 
laurels that have been wreathed for him**" 

Face to face with the powerful forces which from every side streamed 
in upon the territories of the Empire* Alexius Found the part he had lo 
plav all the more difficult, inasmuch as at that moment the Greek troops 
were dispersed along the frontiers and could not be recalled, without 
danger. Constantinople was absolutely ungarrisoned. Moreover, the 
whole Byzantine army would have been quite unable to make head 
against the innumerable multitude of L-nisculers. Thus incapable of re¬ 
pelling Lbe Latins by force* Alexin* sought to turn them to account as 
mercenaries for the recovery of the Asiatic provinces which tlie Empire 
had lust, tie made no difference between the Latin princes and those 
barons who had come on various occasions to serve with their troops in 
hi* army. It was natural that this should be his opinion of them* when 
he foond Bohemond* one of the chief leaders of the Crusade* asking for 
the offite of Grand Domestic of the Scholar. 

Alexius shared with his subjects the belief that anything might Ire 
obtained of the Latins by plying them with money, their obedience 
being merely a matter of barter and sole. He had greatly at heart the 
recovery of the former pm\ itices of the Empire in Asia, and the restora¬ 
tion of Byzantine authority a.-i far ns Antioch, Chat ice hittl supplied him 
with an army the like of which the Empire had never seen; the only 
question was,.by what mean* be could attach it to his service. To induce 
the Ijitins to acknow ledge him os their IoitL and to make use of them as 
mercenaries, such was the Emperor’s plan. In order to bind the Latins 
more closely to him, the Emperor adopted their custom and caused 
them to take the oath of fealty to Lina It is Mr to state, besides, that 
Alexius believed that by the considerable sums which he disbursed for 
the crusader* he had acquired certain rights over them, hi id the lie- 
haviour of the lenders encouraged him Til this belief. The haughtiest 
uf the chiefs gave an eager welcome to Byzantine gold T which soon over¬ 
came their early reluctance to comply with the Emperor* wishes, Their 
submission was mideseed the easier by the conviction which very soon 
took possession of them* that their undertaking could not possibly 
succeed unless by the help of the Emperor. 

In order to carry out his designs* Alexius employed oil his skill as a 
politician; to attain his ends he Look advantage of all the faults and 
weaknesses of the Latins; and to bring them over to his view* he spared 
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neither money nor promises. But once the treaty was concluded, by 
which he pros msec! his support and a supply of provisions, on condition 
that the leader of the Crusade did homage and swore fealty to him 
and engaged to restore to the Empire nnv towns which had formerly 
belonged to it, Alexius observed his engagements. The la Lin made 
it a special reproach against Ileiii that lie did not follow up the Crusade 
with an army as he had pledged himself to do. This* complaint is nut 
justified; Alexius did march upon Antioch, and if he stopped short 
it was because be hud been dissuaded from continuing his advance by 
those crusaders who* thinking fill lost at the time of the attack on the 
town by the Turks, had diamefully taken to Hight and informed the 
Emperor that the Christian iinnv had been wiped out* Un looking it]to 
the question mure closely 5 we find tliat all the difficulties arose from 
Bohemond^ refusal tn res Lure Antioch to the Emperor he had 
promised. Buhuuiond whs the only crusader with whom Alexius broke 
off friendly relations; we can see that he remained on the best of terms 
with others of the leader*, notubiv with Raymond of 'Toulouse. But 
the purely political dispute which Alexius carried on with the Prince 
of Antioch resulted in tile Emperor appearing to Western eyes n> the 
enemy of the crusaders in general, for it was thus that Bohemian), 
on his visit to France in 1106* represented him to the knights who 
thronged to take service under him. By making out the Greek Emperor 
to be the enemy of nil Latins, instead of what he really was, his own 
private- enemy* Bohcmond, more than anyone else, helped to create a 
tradition adverse to Alexius, 

The first of the crusaders to reach Greek territory were the com¬ 
panions of Peter the Hermit- Having quitted Cologne in the latter hall' 
of April 1 096, these undisciplined hands gained the Greek frontier towards 
the end of June. At a collision took place with the By rain tine troops 
despatched to keep dow r n the excesses of the- crusaders# who, having 
acquired a taste for plunder by the sack of Seiulin, were ravaging in all 
directions, in excuse for the Lai tins it must be said that pillage was 
almost forced upon them. For as a matter of fact no measures bad 
been taken for the victualling of this multitude, and they were obliged 
to live upon the districts through which their march lay. After the 
encounter at Nis, Peter the Hermit entered into conmiunicutinns with 
the envoys of Alexius, and the crusaders resumed their march upon 
Constantinople, whom they arrived by I August 1096. Peter the 
Hermit had au interview with the Emperor, who recummended him to 
wait outside Constantinople for the other crusaders and caused money 
and provisions to be distributed to the Latins. But at. the sight of the 
pillage in which the crusaders indulged in the ndghbourhiHjd of the 
capital, Alexius changed his mind and determined to transport them 
across the Bosphorus, The passage began un 5 August. Instead of 
remaining at Ciritot to await the arrival of the bulk of the crusading 
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army, Peter the Hermit*# haivl* penetrated into the interior of the 
count rv and begun waging. When they had pi linked all around them, 
they were obliged to extend the scope of their operation* and advanced 
as far as Nicaeu. They there came into collision with the Turks who, 
after defeating them at Xerigordon, on the honks of the Draron, pursued 
them to Givi tot itself. Here the Hermit's companion* met with a fearful 
disaster; the greater number of them perished, and Few indeed re-crowed 
the Bosphorus in the ships sent by the Emperor to bring them help. The 
wretched remains of these first. bands awaited the arrival of the rest of 
the crusaders at Constantinople, which had been Hied upon as the point 
of concentration by the Pope's legate, Ademor of Fny, 

With regard to the Crusade under the leadership of the barons, 
Alexius took steps to secure some measure of order. He sent officers to 
meet each baud, with promises of supplies during its march through the 
European provinces, and at the same time he posted troops so its to form 
its it were a channel to drain off the crusading torrent upon Constanti¬ 
nople. Thus the pilgrim*, it was hoped, would lie prevented from straying 
from the route marked out for them, and tfo from pillaging. Between 
these Greek troops and the Latina fighting several times occurred, and 
in spite of the precaution* taken the districts traversed sullered severely. 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois, brother of Philip I, King of France, was 
the first of the leaders to reach { mistaiitiiiople. Having come through 
Italy, he landed at Durum*. after losing the greater part of His vessels, 
lie was received with the more honour because the -sorry plight in which 
he arrived made him less of a danger. Alexius, notwithstanding, detained 
him for some time as a hostage* 

At the end of 1IJ96 Godfrey of Bouillon arrived at Constantinople 
with a numerous following. We have no precise information as to his 
journey through the European provinces of the Empire, for the narrative 
of Albert of Aix, our only authority, is on many points of a biased 
and legendary nature. Alexius opened communications with Godfrey 
through the mediation of the Count of Vi.-rmtindois. From the very 
first, however, relation* were unsatisfactory* The Emperor, whose great 
fear was lest the crusaders should concentrate outside his capital, did his 
utmost to persuade them to cross the Bosphorus. Godfrey, on the other 
hand, was at first quite determined to wait at Constantinople for 
Bobeninnd, who was on his way from Italy. He remained encnmjied in 
front of the capital up to the beginning of April 1007- To overcome 
the resistance of the Duke or Lorraine to his will, Alexius several times 
tried to cut off the food-supply which be furnished to the crusaders* 
But nothing land any effect until the Emperor succeeded in inducing 
Godfrey of Bouillon to take the oath of fealty. 

Some time after the departure of Godfrey's troops, Bohcmond, s pH of 
Guiscard, reached Constantinople. Since the death cjf his father, Bohemond 
hod found Italy too restricted a field for his ambition. Ho enthusiastically 
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welcomed the idea of the Crusade* and set out with the plan of creating 
a principality for himself in the East, but at first he designed to do this 
with the help of the Greeks. Bohemond^ army landed at Avlom, and 
on its way to Constantinople was guilty of a certain amount of violence 
w hich was avenged bv the Greek troops. On arriving at Ku*a + Bohemond t 
leaving his nephew Tancred in command* went forward alone to Alexius. 
He took the oath of fealty, was loaded with presents, and asked to be 
appointed Grand Domestic for the East. When Raymond of Snmt-Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse, arrived at Constantinople by way of Dalmatia and 
Seri on and refused to take the oath of fealty, Bohemond acted the part 
of mediator. Raymond persisted in his refusal, and would only consent to 
swear not to undertake anything against the life or honour of the 
Emperor, Alexius* much irritated* bestowed few presents on him. With 
the other leader* Alexius experienced no kind of difficultyj Tancred 
alone crossed into Asia unfettered by any uath. 

A formal treaty was concluded between the Emperor and the crusad¬ 
ing chiefs. Alexius pledged himself to take the Cross and place himself 
at the head of the crusaders, to protect the pilgrims during their journey 
through his dominions, and to furnish a body of troops to the expedition. 
The crusaders in return promised to restore to Alexins any towns they 
should take which had formerly made part of the Greek Empire. This 
t reaty was concluded in May 1097 through the mediation of Bohemond, 
who had for this purpose remained behind w'bile the bulk of the crusading 
army, ns early as the month of April, had set out to besiege Nicaea. 

On the surrender of Nicaea, the crusaders faithfully carried old the 
treaty and left the town to the Emperor. Alexius then had a fresh 
interview at Felecanum with the leaders* who, Tancred excepted, renewed 
their oaths. The expedition then resumed its march towards Jerusalem, 
accompanied by a corps of Greek troops under the command of Tat id us. 
Once leu ilium was reached, the greater part of the army pressed cn to¬ 
wards Antioch by way of Caesarea and Mariash (Gemiaiiirea)* while 
Tancred and Baldwin reached Cilicia, where they disputed fur the posses¬ 
sion of Tamms, which they ought to have handed over in due course to 
the Emperor* 

As far as Antioch the Greek troops had remained in company with 
the Latins. It was during the siege of that town, begun at the end of 
October 1097* that the rupture between them took place. This was due to 
the machinations of Bohemond, who* displeased at having failed to obtain 
the help of Alexius in carrying out his projects, did not scruple in order 
to get possession of Antioch to intrigue with Tatidus, whom he per¬ 
suaded to withdraw. Once the Greek contingent was gone, Alexius was 
accused of having failed to keep his engagements, and on the fall of 
Antioch the town was handed over to Bohemond, to the great displeasure 
of the Count of Toulouse, who had been ambitious of securing it for 
hims elf. 
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While these events were taking place, Alexius was preparing to march 
to the hrjlp of the crusaders. A preliminary expedition, commanded on 
land by John FJucas and on sea by Caspax, was winning iiark for the 
Empire Smyrna, Eplies lih, and the whole territory belonging to the 
ancient T Unices inn theme. Alexius biumelf was setting out For Antioch 
at the head of considerable forces. He haul reached Fhalomclnim when he 
was joined by a certain number of crusaders, among whom wen? men of 
importance, such a* William of Grauimesnil and Stephen of Blois, These 
leaders, an the occasion of the Emir Karbuqa^ attack upon Antioch, had 
judged it prudent to take to flight. The picture which they drew for 
Alexius of the .date of the crusading army was no doubt made more 
gloomy to provide some reasonable excuse which their conduct needed. 
They convinced the Emperor of the uselessness of the succour which he 
was bringing to the besieged, and Alexius ordered a retreat to Constan¬ 
tinople, 

The fugitives' forebodings were not realised, and the Emir Karbuqa 
was defeated by the crusaders, Alexius received the news in a letter from 
the leadens brought to him by Hugh of Vermandois. The message must 
have caused the Emperor keen annoyance, for, from the moment that he 
learned that the town had been handed over to Boheiuunri, he cannot 
have been under much illusion as to the manner in which the rrusndem 
would lulfil their promises. Alexius immediately made advances to the 
Caliph of Egypt, and tried also to arrange an understanding with 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, who had been openly At feud with Bohe- 
mood since the failure of his designs upon Antioch. Apparently the 
alliance between Alexins and the Count of Toulouse wis brought about 
during the autumn of 1003, ft first came to light when in November 
of the same year Raymond demanded of the council of the crusaders 
that Antioch should be handed over to the Emperor. The proposal was 
rejected. At the beginning of 1090 the Count of Toulouse tmunferred 
to the Greeks the tow ns of Laodicea, Maraclea, and Bulunyas (Balanea) 
on the Syrian coast which had been occupied by his troops 

In the early mouths of 1090 Alexius replied to the message which 
the Count of Vermnndois had brought him, by a letter which reached 
the council of the crusaders about Easter (10 April). The Emperor 
announced that he would arrive by St John's Day (2* June) and that 
he read} to keep his engagements provided that Antioch was 
surrendered to him. In spite of the Count of Toulouse, the crusaders, who 
hud just wasted nix months in barren discussions, refused to wait for the 
Greek army, and resumed their march upon Jerusalem without concerning 
themselves about Alexius. The rupture was thus definite and complete. 
It is noteworthy that the Emperor held Buhemond alone responsible For 
this breach of plighted faith. The latter, moreover, as early as the summer 
of 1009, was to begin hostilities against the Greeks by attacking Eaudieea, 
He was assisted by a Pisan fleet, on its way to the Holy Land under the 
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command of Daimbert, Archbishop of Fi^ Daring Lbe voyago the Pisans 
attacked ami pillaged several islands dependencies of the Greek Empire, 
The Byzantine fleet pursued them in vain. However, they were repulsed 
from Cyprus, where they hml attempted to land hv force in spite of its 
duke, Eiunnthiiin Phi locales. One of the commanders of the Greek fleet, 
Eustathius, then occupied the I saurian towns of Gorigos and Seleucia, surd 
perhaps also Tarsus, Adana, and Mamutra* 

After Lhe fall of Jerusalem, the rapftTQehf ment between Aledttt and 
Raymond grew still more pronounced. The Count of Toulouse, who, 
since the army left Antioch, had been the real leader of the Crusade, not 
only foiled to obtain the crown as he had hoped, but was also refused 
Ascalnn by Godfrey of Bouillon* No other moans remained to him of 
forming a principality for himself in the East than to ask help of Alexius. 
And Lids course he took, making a journey to Constantinople during the 
summer of 1100. Fie there learned that Godfrey of Bouillon had died 
(18 July 1100) and that Boheuioud* who bod been made prisoner by the 
Dfinidimandite Emir Malik GhrlzT, was temporarily replaced at Antioch 
by his nephew Tancretb 

Alexius unable tu turn these incidents to account, for he wan 
detained at Constantinople by the coming of fresh bodies of crusaders. 
At the news tlmt Jerusalem had been taken, the impulse which was 
carrying the West towards the East hod become fit longer than ever, and 
during the winter of 1100-1101 the Lombard crusade, its number* 
presently swelled by the followers of Stephen of Bluis, exposed the Greeks 
to the same dangers that had resulted from the first expeditions. With 
regard to these new crusaders, Alexius took up the same attitude as he 
had towards the bands under Godfrey of Bouillon. He exacted the oath 
of fealty from the leader, and in exchange he furnished them with pro¬ 
visions* The suiine untoward incidents occurred between the Greeks and 
the crusaders, the same net* of violence w ere committed as in 101Wi. The 
Emperor would have preferred tliat this expedition shuuld take the same 
road as the first. The crusaders refused, and marched towards the do¬ 
minions of the Great Sdjuq, wishing, they said* to liberate Bohcmond. 
They were shattered on the way between A mari a and Sebastca* Their de- 
feat was not due to the treachery of the Count of Toulouse who had taken 
the command, nor, as some have claimed, to Alexius, The teal cause of their 
iU-success must be sought for elsewhere, The arrival of these fresh hands 
of crusaders brought about that union among the Turks which up to 
then had proved impossible of attainment The MusuLninua understood 
that, if they suffered these reinforcement* to reach Syria, their uwu power 
there would be at m end + The united forces of Malik Ghojcl, Qilij 
Arslan, and the Emir of Aleppo, Hidwan, cut the Crusaders to pieces. 
The survivors of the expedition reached Constantinople with difficulty 
in 1101. The failure of this expedition caused AkxiuK to be gravely 
suspected in the West, although he was not responsible, since the leaders 
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had refused to follow out his plans* In l 102* at the Council of Benevento, 
very unfavourable reports were for the first time circulated with regard 
to him. 

The expedition of William* Count of Never?, who was on the best of 
terms with Alexius while he was passing through Constantinople, proved 
no more fortunate. The Latins* attached by Qilij Arslan anil Malik 
GhaxT, met with a crushing defeat at Herndon. A similar fate awaited 
William IX of Aquitaine ami Weif* Duke of Bavaria* who were defeated 
by Qilij Arslan and Qfiraja* the Emir of Hnrran, as they were en¬ 
deavouring to reach Cilicia. 

In 110S Constantinople saw the arrival of a new expedition, that of 
the Scandinavians under Eric the Good, and in the same year Alexius 
despatched the remains of the Lombard contingent to the port of Antioch 
(Saint-Simeon)* with Raymond of TouluU-se at their bend. 

At this time there was perfect harmony between the Count of Toulouse 
and the Emperor* and it was with the help of the Duke uf Cyprus that 
Raymond (as soon as he had Ijeeu set free by T&ncrcd, who on hi.s Landing 
kept him for some time a prisoner} undertook the siege of Tripoli^ 

About the same time Bohemond returned from his captivity. Being 
again called upon by Alexius to fulfil the tixaties which had been con¬ 
cluded* ho declined, Alexius then decided upon an open, struggle. He 
sent to Cilicia Monastnis and Butumitcs w ho occupied Mariash, hut next 
year this place was taken from the Greeks by Juseeliii, Count of Edessa. 
The disaster which the crusaders met with at ^Jarran (M04) gave the 
Greeks an opportunity of occupying Tarsus, Adana, and Mamiatnu 
Bohemond, busy with the struggle against tiie Turks, was unable to 
hinder the advance of the Byzantines. The commanders of Alexius* 
fleet, Cantacuzene and Landedf, in a short time took Laodicea and the 
places along the coast as far as Tripoli*. 

Closely hemmed in between the Turks and the Greeks* Bohemond 
saw that he could not escape from the double pressure. To defend 
Antioch against the Turks* he would need to be free from molestation 
by the Greeks; while to crush Alexius he would need to strike, not in 
the East, but at Constantinople itself. The Prince of Antioch therefore 
decided on a journey to Europe to ask for help and to organise an 
expedition against the Byzantine Empire. In January 1105 he landed 
in Apulia and soon after* accompanied by a papal legate* lie pieced 
through Italy and France preaching a crusade against Alexius, whom he 
painted ill the darkest colours* 

The Emperor attempted to prove to the Latins by bin acLions that 
Bohemond’s representations were unworthy of credence. He wrote to the 
Republics of Pisa* Genoa* and Venice to put them on their guard against 
the son of Robert Gui*eard. At the suvue time be was negotiating with 
the Caliph of Egypt for the ronsmn of the Latin captives. 

During the two yearn spent by Bohemond in preparing for his 
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expedition (110^—7), Alexius, wMfe organising the defence of his domin¬ 
ion^ did not luse sight of affairs in Asia. Thus* Raymond of 1 oulouse 
having died in February 1105, the Emperor made great efforts to win 
over to h\s side William Jordon, Count of Ordngne, who was disputing 
the succession with Raymond^ legitimate son, Bertrand. In another 
quarter Cun men ns gained on important zulvontagc, getting into his power 
Gregory Taronltes, Dokc of Trehirond, who had broken out into revolt* 
and w&s now made prisoner just os he was Liiming for help to Malik Ghost* 
At about the same time Alexius discovered that a vast plot was 
brewing at Constantinople, to take advantage of the difficulties created 
for him by Bohemond and to depose him. At the bend of the conspirators 
were the brothers Auemas* of Turkish origin, and also the representatives 
of a large number of noble families* Castanmnites, Curticius, Basilacius, 
Sclcrus* and Xems* who was then Prefect of Cozutan tinople* as well as 
Solomon, one of the leaders in the Senate. All the culprits were arrested 
and condemned to be blinded > hut were pardoned at the intercession of 
the Empress. 

In the autumn of 1107 Bt>bemond v s preparations were complete* 
and on 9 October the disembarkation of ilk army* which was 44,000 
strong, began at Avluna. The plan of campaign adopted was that of 
Gukcard* but on this occasion the fate of the expedition was to be very 
different. 

When the enemy appeared, Alexius was ready. Having learned 
experience by the earlier warfare* he had determined not to light a battle. 
He contented himself with enclosing the Norman army in a ring of steel* 
while at the same time the Byzantine fleet prevented their obtaining 
supplies by sea. Bohcmond succeeded in holding out up to the spring 
of 1108, but by that time the sufferings of his army were so severe 
that* after having vainly attempted at Hierieho and at Cornua to break 
through the circle which confined him* he waa foreed to admit himself 
worsted. Divisions were also rife in his ranks, fur Alexius had arranged 
that certain coni promising letters should fall into the hands of the 
Prince of Antioch which might be understood as replies addressed by 
Alexius to overtures from the principal Norman commanders. Thence¬ 
forward Bohcmond was suspicions of everyone. At the interview which 
he had with Alexius at Deabolis he was forced to accept very hard terms. 
In the first place, the compact of 1097 was annulled, and Bohcmond, 
recognising himsdf the liegeman of Alexius and his son, bound himself not 
to take arms against them, to serve them personally ur by deputy against 
all their enemies, to undertake nothing against the imperial dominions, 
and to retain Tor himself only certain districts enumerated below. He 
promised to restore to the Empire all such of his conquest* as hod 
formerly belonged lo it, not to make any treaty engagements detrimental 
to the Emperor or the Empire, to send hack any subjects of Alexius who 
should desire to enter his service, and to cause any barbarians whum he 
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should subdue to take the oath of allegiance to the Emperor and his son. 
All conquests which he might make from the Turks or Armenians* though 
not formerly belonging to the Empire, should be held by him in fief 
from the Emperor. All his vassals were to take the oaths to Alexius, and , 
in case of treason on his part, should have the right, after forty days, of 
going over to the Emperor. T'he Patriarch of Antioch a os to be ni the 
fir reek Church, and to be chosen by the Emperor from among the clergy 
of St Sophia. Alexius, on his part, made over to Bohemond Antioch, 
Sue tins, Oaum, L ilium, Teluseh, Mnriash, Boginas, and Bulitza, a part, of 
the A mall us mountains, and the valley of the Oroutes. On the othei 
hand, the following were restored to the Empire: the theme of Podandus, 
Tarsus, Adana, Mamistra, A n airbus, Loodicea, Gabala, Bulimy as. 
Manuka, and Tortosa. 'Hie Emperor also promised to Bohemond two 
hundred talents in micbaelites, and granted him n certain number of 
towns in the interior of Syria and in the neighbourhood ol Edessa. 
Finally, Bohemond obtained the right of naming his heir. 

As" soon as the treaty had been signed the Emperor loaded Bohemond 
with gifts and named him Sebastos, but the Prince of Antioch was crushed 
by the failure of his hopes. lie left abruptly for Italy, where he died not 
long after (1111 ?}* 

'Hie trentv width endtsd the Nuruian war was a substantial victory 
for the Emperor, The principality of Antioch was no longer a danger to 
the Empire, for the passes of the Amanus and Cilicia were now in the 
bands of the Greeks, who also commanded the sea-ports. Thus, for the 
future, assistance from Europe could ouly reach Antioch by permission of 
the Greeks. The treaty, however, was unly of value in so far os its pro¬ 
visions were duly carried out; and when, upon the death of Bohemond, 
Alexius called upon Tattered to observe the convention made with his uncle, 
the Prince of Antioch refused. The Emperor either would not or could not 
embark upon a war with Tancred; he confined himself to attempting to 
win over the l-atin princes of Syria to support his cause. Butumites, 
despatched with large supplies of money, negotiated fruitlessly with 
Bertrand, Count of Tripoli, and later with his son Pons. Nor was he 
more successful with Kirig Baldwin. But, in spite of every thing, the treaty 
of 1108 remained of essential importance, for it was the standard by 
which the relations of Antioch and Constantinople were regulated, and 
it was to securing its observance that all the efforts of Alexius, his son, 
and his grandson, were directed. 

The lost years of Alexius were to be occupied with fresh struggles 
against the Turks. The latter had for some years ceased to invade Greek 
territory, for nearly all the emirs were engaged in the struggle which took 
place between the two sons of Malik Shah, Burkiyarutj and Muhammad. 
Upon the victory of Muhammad, the country gradually settled, down, and 
when one of the sons of Qilij Arslan, Malik Shah, had obtained possession 
of Iconium, war again began between the Turks and the Greeks. 
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About 1109 Alexius ordered Eunanthius I ] hiJocnics t who was appointed 
Governor of At tali a, to relieve Admmyttiurn and to drive out the Turk ish 
tribes from the neighbour hood. The governor attacked the Mosul mans 
settled in the region of Jvwipo, and immediately Hasan, Emir of Cnppa* 
doeia, set out to ravage the Greek territories, Philadelphia, Smyrna, 
Nympltaeum, Chliara, and Pergamus were threatened, and once again 
the fruitful valleys along the coast of Hum were traversed Ijy the swift 
Mosul man stpmdrnns dealing terror and destruction as they went. 
Though repulsed, they soon ret urtied. After 1113 their incursions become 
continual. In that year Alexius awaited them at Adrmnvttiuin, C'on* 
stun tine Gabras at Philadelphia, and Monas tras at Pergauiuj and Ch liars, 
the luria being defeated by Gabras. In 1113 Nicaeu was Ixsieged, and 
Prusa, Apollnnia, and Lopadium taken from the Greeks; the Emir 
Mamtlugh ravaged Parian, and Abydos, and the Greek troops with 
difficulty drove back the encm y. 

Next year, 1114, an invasion by the f'unmns summoned Alexius to 
the northern frontier, l’fciin Fliilippopoli*, where be ?peut his leisure 
time in discussions witli the Maniehaeans who were numerous in that 
district, he kept watch upon the enemy and succeeded in driving them 
back, but of the circumstance* of his victory little is known. 

He turning to Constantinople, Alexius again prepared to do battle 
with the Musultnans, whose bands continued to harass the Greek ft-ontiers. 
Alexius gathered a considerable force, and decided on undertaking 
pohre operations on a huge scale and on driving ofT the Turkish tribes 
as far as Iconium, Having repulsed the enemy, the Emperor pushed 
on to PhiloHielium and Amorium. During his retreat the Sultan of 
Tconiiuu at taxied the Greeks, but he was beaten near Amp tin, and 
obliged to make peace. According to Anna Convnena, he conceded the 
old frontier-line of the Empire as it had been in the time of Romanos 
Diogenes. 1 Ins is highly doubtful, and it does not appear that the Greek 
possessions (with the exception ofTrebiauntl and that part nf the Armeniac 
theme which bordered upon the Blot k Seu) included any tiling except the 
country lying west of a line drawn along Smyrna, Gangra, Ancyra, 
Amonutn, and Philomeljum. To this muat be added the coast towns as 
far as the borders of the principality of Antioch. The chief result of tins 
expedition of the Emperor was the liberation of « throng of captives 
whom he brought bock to Greek territory. 

The Mosul man war did not monopolise the attention of Alexius during 
the last years of his life, for we Hud him attempting to play a part in the 
affairs of Italy. From this arose the treaty with Pisa in l'll^by which 
Alexius agreed no longer to interpose obetades to the crusades set on 
hmt by the Pisans, and to present rich gift* every yew to the Archbbhup 
and cathedral of Pisa. The Emperor also made important commercial 
concessions to the Fbub, to w hom were allotted a wharf and u residential 
quarter at C+jnstantiuople. 
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It is ver y probable that this agreement with Pisa Mas part of a 
project formed by Alexius to secure for Constantinople a preponderating 
influence in Italian affairs. The death of Roger Borsa, Duke of Apulia, 
left the Pope without a protector* just as he had embarked on a more 
violent contest tlian ever with the Emperor Henry V w It will be remem¬ 
bered that Paschal II, taken prisoner by the Emperor, concedes! to him the 
right of investiture, but repudiated his concession as early an March II 12 t 
acknowledging b h weakness. In January 1I1£ Alexius wrote to Gerard* 
Abbot of Monte Ctarini?, expressing his regret rat the Pope's captivity, and 
at the same time he entered into communication with the Romans, whom 
he congratulated on their resistance to the Emperor. He informed them 
that if they were still in the same mind as had been reported to him, he 
w ould accept the imperial crown for himself or hia son. In reply to this 
message, the Romanis in May I LI2 despatched a numerous embassy to 
the Emperor in order to arrange an agreement with him. Alexius had to 
promise to come to Rome in the course of the summer, but he fell ill and 
was unable to fulfil Ms engagement. It is evident that Paschal II only 
continued these negotiations in the bojie of bringing about the re-union 
nf the Churches and the ending of the schism. With regard to Lhis, a 
letter written to Alexius by the Pope towards the end of the year is of 
the greatest importance* The Pope thanks Heaven which has inspired 
Alexius with the idea of this much-desired union, but he dots not conceal 
the difficulties which the scheme will have to encounter; the Emperor, 
however, has the easier task, for he is in a position to command both 
clergy and laity. The Pope recognises with pleasure the good faith of 
Alexius rand of hh envoy, Basil Mesiineriusp hut from the outset he makes 
a point of stating that there is but one means of reconciling all differences, 
and that, is for the Patriarch of Constantinople to acknowledge the 
primacy of the see of Rume T and for the metropolitan secs and provinces 
which had formerly been subject to the Papacy to return to their obedi¬ 
ence and place themselves at its disposal. 

In conclusion, the Pope proposes the assembling nf a Counci band makes 
no allusion whatever to the projects of the Emperor regarding the imperial 
crown. It is plain that in his mind these projects are dependent upon the 
recognition by the Church of Constantinople of the primacy of Home. 
Me know nothing of the further progress of these negotiations, which may, 
in all probability, be connected with the journey of the Archbishop of 
Milan, Peter Chiysolanu^* to Constantinople in 1113, During his visit he 
had a discufisiun w ith Eustratius, Bishop of Nicaca, on the subject of the 
cmjre Greek Church. This attempt by Alexius to restore the unity 
of the Empire, although we kiiow r so little of it, is none the less curio oil 
W e ehall find his idea taken up later by hi* grandson Manuel. 

The bat days of Alexius were saddened by quarrels and divisions in 
his family* The Emperor at one time had reason to fear that his life- 
work would be destroyed by his nearest relatives. In the early [lart uf 
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his reign Alexius hod been under the influence of hi^ mother Amin 
IW&eseu*, but by degrees she had rendered herself unendurable to her 
son* and perceiving this bad not waited to l?c driven from court* but. bad 
retired of her own accord to the monastery of Fanfcepoptea, where she died 
[c. 1165?). Her daughter-in-law Irene succeeded to her influence. She 
hail Ixjnie the Emperor reven children—four daughters* Anna, Maria* 
Eudocia, and Tbeotlora* and three sons* John* Atidromcus, and Isaac* The 
eldest of these children, Anna, a highly cultivated woman, mis tress of all 
the learning to be acquired in her day* to whom we owe the Alcriad^ 
hLiving been for a moment heiress to the throne at the time of her 
betrothal to the son of Michael VII T was inconsolable for the frustration 
of her hopes Ijv the birth of her brother John. Being very ambitious, die 
succeeded, with the help of her mother and her brother Aiidnonicua, in 
forming ft considerable party for herself at court, and strong in its support 
she endeavoured to prepare the w ay for the succession to the throne of 
her husband* the Caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, as soon m her father's 
death should take place* John, whose rights were thus directly threatened, 
made every effort to gain over the people and the Senate, For seven! 
years an underground struggle went on between the two parties, The 
Empress, whose influence over Alexius had grown to such a height that 
she accompanied him even on his campaigns, worked unceasingly to 
bring him to share her ilFopinton of her son John* whom ahe represented 
na hopelessly dissolute, Alexius, however, held out against the insinua¬ 
tions of his wife* though, by constantly postponing hi a decision* he led 
her to hope that it might prove to be in accordance with her views. 

In the beginning of 11IS Lhe Emperor fell seriously ill* and the in¬ 
triguing around him redoubled, In spite of all her efforts Irene could 
not prevail upon her husband to sacrifice the sou's rights to the daughter s, 
The EmpcrnrV dream hud always l>ecn to found a dynasty, and he could 
not but sec that his work would lx j ephemeral* and that Ids house would 
not lung retain power, if he himself set the example of undemiuiiiig the 
right of tjucces^ion* Hu ricknest increasing, Alexins was carried to the 
palace nf MongaiiA. Feeling himself near his end, be sunnnomd his son, 
nn d giving him his ring charged him to have himself proclaimed Emperor. 
John, in obedience to his father'* orders* hastily had himself crowned in 
St Sophia, Then, surrounded by his partisans, he occupied the Sacred 
Palace* the thick waIIa of which wmuld enable him to defy the outbreak 
which his adversaries were likely to *tir up. When the Empress and her 
daughter learned what had happened, they gave way to an explosion of 
wild rage* Irene renewed her efforts to wring from the dying Emperor 
the recognition of Bryennius. She hoped that the dews of John's action 
would induce his father to disinherit him. But* far from shew ing anger, 
Alexius, cn hearing of his son's success, lifted his hands to Heaven ax 
though to give thanks to God* On this Irene, perceiving that she had 
been duped* overwhelmed her husband w ith reproaches. hl All your life** 
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she said* w you have done nothing but deceive acid u>e wont* to conceal 
your thoughts and you have remained the same even on your death-bed, 
Alexius expired during the night of 15-lfi August 1118; his body# 
abandoned by all, was hastily buried without the usual ceremonies at the 
monastery of Christos Philanthropes. 

Up to his last moments Comncmis had fuuglit to defend the rights 
of Ids son. Thanks to the resistance which he maintained to the will of 
his wife and daughter, he succeeded in securing those rights, and oil their 
web of intrigue fell to pieces when confronted with the accomplished fact. 

From the administrative point of view, the reign of Alexia* is of real 
importance. Comneims* in fact, successfully carrier! out a heavy task by 
reconstructing the fleet and the army which his predecessors had allowed 
to fall into decay. We have hardly any information ns to the navy. 
When the reign began, the By nan tine fleet had ceased to exist, and in 
order to repel the Normans Alexius had been obliged to appeal for help 
to the naval force of the Venetians* Anna Comnena on several occasions 
mentions the building of ships by her father's orders. As the history of 
the reign proceed*, we can set the gradual development of the Greek fleet 
and the part which it plays. In particular, wc And it policing the 
Archipelago, which was infested w ith Turkish pirates, and finally it took 
its share in the war against Boheumiid. 

The re-organ isati on of the army always absorbed a large part of 
Alexius 1 attention, for the pod Lion of the Empire, threatened as it was 
on all its frontiers* demanded a strong and well-trained army. At the 
same time the Emperor was always under the apprehension that the 
weapon winch he wo* forging might one day be turned against him. 
Tbu-i he always kepi the command of important expedition* in bis own 
hands, and carefully avoided giving hir, general* any opportunity of 
thru .sting themselves into the foreground. Alexin* made Especial efforts 
to secure two main points. Firstly, he took every precaution that nil those 
who were under the obligation of military service should steadily fulfil 
the duties laid upon them, and more than once lie himself superintended 
the checking of the military register, resisting all attempts of the great 
landowner* to absorb the small fiefs, granted on condition of service in 
the army, and to reduce their holders to the slatus of mfoni. Iii the 
second place, the Emperor tried by constant manceuvring to train hi* 
troop* and to establish some degree of solidarity among the diverse ele¬ 
ments of which they were formed. For at that time the Byzantine army 
was an absolute mosaic. Alongside of the native fmops furnished by the 
theme* runl by the holders of military fiefs, we find contingents recruited 
from among the barbarian peoples who luul settled within the Empire, 
and again from foreign mercenaries, Russians* Colbigni (Patrinaks or 
Germans P), Turks, Alans, Englishmen, Italian Normans, Germans, and 
Bulgarians. Alexius" effort 8 were not thrown away* fiS the history of Ids 
reign attests. At first hi* inexperienced and ill -organised army was almost 
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invariably defeated, but as the organisation was gradually improved we 
find victory returning to the Byzantine standards* wal at his death Alexius 
was to leave behind him the admirable machine which was to enable hi? 
son to undertake his campaigns in Cilicia and Syria, 

The reign of Alexius was a time of extreme wretchedness to the in¬ 
habitants of the Empire, Setting aside the disasters which overwhelmed 
the provinces of Asia Minor, where more than once the Turks carried off 
w hole popuktions, the material condition of the European provinces was 
appalling. The rural districts were wasted by continual wars, and on 
account of the insecurity there a continual movement towards the towns 
went on among the peasants, who were anxious to escape from the taxes 
and from military service. Wlmt was the pressure of the financial burdens 
on the country parts will he understood when we learn that a stanfbud 
conversion-table, drawn up under Alexins, provide* for the original sum 
due by a taxpayer two years in orrear to be multiplied by ^ (56 nomis- 
mata instead of 52). This increase is explained by the disturbance 
in financial administration brought about by Alexius" debase uient of 
the coinage. Since the disaster of ManzHkert <1 t>Tl) the financial 
difik 1 til tics of the Empire had led the sovereigns of Byzantium to issue 
debased money* Alexius carried the new practice to extremes: Zonaras 
tells how the Emperor struck copper coin* which he used for his own 
payments, while he insisted that the taxes should be paid mainly in gold* 
accepting the copper uiuiiey for only a part of the sums due* f Phe 
chronicler's evidence is confirmed by numismatics, for there are no less 
than seven ty pes of the nomifma struck by Alexius; sonic are of gold, 
but the most common types are of bronze, of elect mm, of billon, of silver 
much debased, or of an alloy of gold and electrum or of gold and bill on. 
Tlik variety of coins hearing the same name, although d [fieri ng in standard 
and value, brought confusion into business, as is shewn by the standard 
conversion-table mentioned above. 

The issue of deba-ed coinage was not indeed peculiar to Alexius, and 
his successors followed his example. If John Con menus seeius to iiave 
made an effort to improve the coinage (three out of seven type* of nomlrma 
bearing his effigy ore usually of gold), Manuel Comnenas reverted to the 
practices of his grandfather: nut one of the types of nomixma struck by 
him is of gold; out of the thirteen known types five are of bruJize and 
the other* of a very pile electrum which is hand to distinguish from silver* 

In dealing with the nobility and clergy, the government used equal 
rigour in its endeavours to reform abuse*. If we have but little informa¬ 
tion a* to the nobility, we have more os regards the clergy, and it is highly 
probable that measures analogous to those taken against that elas* were 
aho adopted ag&i nst the a ri riwracy, A laige part of ecrierias t i cal property 
was exempt from the land-tax, but in the imperial charters granting this 
exemption care had usually beeu taken to stipulate the number of paroikm 
imd ktaikoi w ho were not to k subject to the tax. Hie clergy shewed I 
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u marked tendency to attract to their estates a larger number of puroikoi 
and ktcritoi than they were entitled tu, and the exchequer suffered in 
proportion. To remedy these abuses Alexius had the number of Church 
ten itnts ai id es totes veri fied afresh w i th the utmost strictness. The treasury 
then pitilessly exacted the tax from all men and lands not entitled to ex¬ 
emption. 

Another financial expedient* revived by Alexius, did considerable in¬ 
justice to the monasteries. Not having money enough to reward those 
who had been faithful to him, nur to provide the different members of 
his family with large estates, Alexius had recourse to the land* of the 
monasteries and Ijestowed them as though they hod been fiefs. The 
beneficiaries, who were- called charhrtikario^ enjoyed the monastic re¬ 
venues, an infinitesimal part of which went to the support of the monks 
and the convent These donations to private persons brought great dis¬ 
organization into the monastic life, No doubt the number of the convents 
hod at that time grown immensely, and the wealth of the monks was 
excessive. Some intervention by the central power whs a necessity* 
Alexius, by these donations to lay persons, avoided the difficulty of regu¬ 
lating the whole system anew. 

But it would be wrong to conclude from wlial has been said that 
Alexsu> was a persecutor of the clergy . The monastic system was at that 
time declining rapidly; the monks were constantly quarrelling with their 
superiors, or becoming tired of their convents and going off to wander 
about the country or make visits to the capital or the great provincial 
towns. These were abuses which Alexius undertook to correct both by 
diminishing the wealth of tile monasteries and by reforming the conduct 
of the monks. This reform of the institution of monasticism was one of 
the projects nearest to the Emperors heart, and he gave special encourage¬ 
ment to the great reformer St Christodulua, lavishing privileges on his 
monastery at Patmos, In the same way the monks entrusted with the 
care of the hospital and orphanage of St Paul at Constantinople restored 
by Alexin* were overwhelmed with imperial favours, but their ad in in Ls- 
trntion was narrowly supervised, 

Hh same anxiety for Hie moral uplifting of the clergy is traceable in 
the course which Comucnus took with regard to the seculars, whom he 
accused of sluth and ignorance. To remedy these evils, Alexius limited 
the numljer of the priests of St Sophia, and organised a whole system 
of examinations dealing at once with morals and with learning. The 
clergy were divided into classes, and were precluded from promo Lion 
or from any shore in the imperial bounty, except in so far as they satis¬ 
fied the conditions laid down bv Alexius. In order to avoid disputes 
lie tween the monk* and the secular clergy, Alexius by a Novel defined 
the rights of the Patriarch and bi.dmps over the monasteries. 

All these measures shew the interest which Alexius t'nmnenus felt in 
religious questions. This interest w r as further shewn by his intervention 
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in various rontrovereies os to heresy Jji which he zealously played It?.* 
part as the defender of u r\ hodox \\ Cymmenus had, besides, a marked apti¬ 
tude tor Geology, and Arina Comnena depict* her father and mother 
holding rlincurious at table on the doctrine of the Father*, In the 
greater number of the religious controversies which agitated tin- Empire 
during hi* reign Alexius took a share himself. He did so* for instance, 
in I 082, in the case of I talus, 11 Consul of the I J hilo*upherb P ” w hose teaching* 
inspired by Greek philosophy and especially by Pktonist conceptions* 
was solemnly condemned, in the same way Alexius intervened in the 
condemnation of the heresy of Silas* whose ideas, no doubt, on ninny 
points were akin to the teaching of the Oriental sects at that time widely 
diffused through the Empire, Sot satisfied with combating heresv and 
disputing with the Armenians and Bogomile** whom be endeavoured dow n 
tu the end of his life to bring back to orthodox views* Alexius desired to 
leave a permanent memorial of his theological zeal* and at hi* request 
the monk Euthjmmfi Zigubenus drew up a treatise* the 
ioy^iaTuujj which in the Ecmperorts judgment contained all the scientific 
proofs fitted to refute the arguments of the heretics and to shew their 
emptiness. 

Whoever desires to come to a fair estimate of Alexius Conmeniis must 
recognise that his reign marks a temporary arrest in the decline of Con- 
fitantrnople. In Europe* as in Asia* he succeeded in beating hack the 
attacks of the enemies ol the Empire, During Lis reign the Crusade 
forced new problems upon Byzantine diplomacy. It must bo acknow¬ 
ledged that Alexius was able to discern the solutions which most tended 
to advance the interests of the Empire* and that he traced out the rood 
which Ids successors were to fulluiv L 

If at home his administration weighed heavily on his subjects* the 
Emperor^ none the less* has the credit of having restored peace and tran¬ 
quillity to the factious which, up to bis time* wore bringing ruin on the 
State, It may be said that he was one of those men of talent whom 
fortune so often gave to the Byzantine Empire in its hour of need* and 
that he succeeded in arresting for a season the slow dissolution of the 
Empire into the very diverse elements of which it was compounded- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LATER COMNENL 

JOHN (1118-1143). MANUEL (1143-1180), ALEXIUS II {118&-L183). 

ANUROMCUS (1103— lias). 

Joiix CoMNEKra wee out 1 of the best Emperors that ever reigned nt 
ConstaotiiiDplei Of a lofty And generous temper, severe but not cruel, 
and prompt to forget injuries, the son of Alexius succeeded in gaining 
the respect of his adverse* Even the Ijitms, ill-inclined as they 
general1 y were to Lhe Emperors, were forced Lo bear testimony to his 
virtues. Upright and austere, John presents a strong contrast to his son 
and successor Manuel. 

Uur knowledge of his reign is very scanty, for the two Greek eliruni- 
ders who have related Hie history of Cons Inn ti n opie in the twelfth 
century* Ci minimis and Nicetas Aeominatus, arc tant&lisingiy brief in 
their notices of him, nor can the gap in their narratives be at all 
satisfactorily filled by the help of Oriental or Latin records. Thus we 
know almost nothing of all that concerns the domestic policy of the 
reign. 

The boldness and decision shewn by the son of Ajpxnm during his 
father's last hour? baffled the conspiracy tu bring about the succession 
of the Caesar Nicephoros Eryenmus, the husband of Anna Comnena, and 
for some time peace appeared to reign af Constantinople, The new Em¬ 
peror, however, susjHxted his adversaries of meditating fresh attempts, 
and, fearing that even his life was in danger, lived for some time in re¬ 
tirement in hi* palace. Ilis fears gradually died away, and yet, before 
a year had passed, events fully justified all his apprehensions, Anna 
Comnena wove a new conspiracy, anil, in order to realise her dream of 
wearing the imperial crown^ resolved to procure her brothers assassina¬ 
tion, The unwillingness of the Caesar NiOephonii to take the course 
urged upon him by his wife led to the failure and discovery of the plot, 

I be chief conspirators were arrested. John contented himself with con¬ 
fiscating their property, and before long even pardoned hi? sister Anna, 
who having failed to realise her ambitious projects went into retirement 
for the rest of her life, and endeavoured in recording her father's exploits 
to console herself far her ill-success and for the obli vion into which she 
hud fallen. 

The moderation which John shewed towards those who had attempted 
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to deprive him of his crown whs due to the Inspiration ot lib friend 
Axuch, the companion of his childhood, Of Musmlnian origin* this man 
had been made prisoner at the capture of Nscaen by the crusaders und 
handed over to Alexius. Having been brought tip w ith John i oomemts, 
Axuch succeeded in gaining his friendship anti confidence; he received 
the office of Grand Domestic and to tlie end retained the favour of 
his master. Together with him should also be mentioned* its having luid 
a large share in the government of the Empire, Gregory Tarortite> a and 
the Lugothetc Gregory Camatmm, During the early part of John s 
reignj his brother Isaac the Sehastocirator also enjoyed immense favour, 
of which*, as we ahull see, he was later to prove himself unworthy. 

The reign of John Comnemis bore in a marked degree a military 
stump. The army was the chief care of the EmpetfOf, ivho throughout 
his life paid special attention to the training ami discipline of his troops. 
Tib efforts were rewarded with success, ami he able to organise his 
army on a strong and sound basis; but the obligation of serving in it 
was a heavy burden to that part of the papulation on which it fell* *nd 
at times produced among them considerable discontent- Apparently the 
Empcroris reign was not marked by any considerable building operations; 
but he completed anti richly endowed the monastery of the Pantokf&tor* 
founded by his wife. 

As regards foreign policy, John was in no respect an innovator. 
All the great European or Asiatic questions which concerned the Empire 
had already taken definite shape during the reign of his father. Alexins 
had given to Byzantine policy 1.1 ic direction which he judged likely to 
Icjid to the most advantageous results, and so sagacious had been his 
judgment that it nin y 1 ml h said that his son and grandson had merely 

to carry on his work. This continuity of policy on the part of the 

various sovereigns who succeeded one another during a century is ex¬ 
tremely remarkable and much to their credit, 

Two great questions of foreign policy predominated throughout 
the reign of John, that of the kingdom of Sicily and that of the 

principal it v of Antioch. If* owing to events which took place in the 

Norman state* of Southern Italy, the former question slumbered for the 
first few' years of the reign* it was not so with the latter, which claim ed 
the constant attention of John Comnenua + With unwearied persistence, 
the Emperor, in his dealings with the principality of Antioch, pressed 
for the execution* not of the treaty concluded with the leaders of the 
first Crusade at the time of their passing through Constant inopK bat 
of the convention which in 1108 had put an end to the war with 
Buheumnd. By this agreement the former duchy of Antioch had been 
restored to Alexius, who had thereupon granted it in fief to the son of 
Gui scard. It took eighteen years for John to bring the Princes of Antioch 
to submit to his claims, the validity of which candid Latins could not 
but acknowledge. These eighteen years were largely taken up with the 
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preliminary campflignft which the Em pm>r"s designs upon the principality 
of Antioch necessitated. In fact, it is worthy of remark that the wan* of 
John Coiiinenu? against Europeans were purely defensive. The Emperor 
took the offensive only ugainJ the Musulmatis in Asia, and these wars 
themselves were a necessary prelude to any expedition into Syria. It 
was impossible for John to contemplate so distant an undertaking until 
he had put a stop to the advance of his Muslim neighl jours* the boldest 
of whuEii were thru?.ting their outposts westward almost as inr ils the 
coast, or were even at tacking the Byzantine possessions in Cilicia. 

The maintenance of order along the frontier in Asia Minor wits, 
in fact, one of the chief tasks laid upon John Com nanus. After the hurt 
campaign of Alexius against the Mustdumnsg changes had taken place 
in the political situation of the states along the Byzantine frontier, 
ShahiEishfih* Sultan of IcouiuiH, -*on of Qilij Arslan, hud been over¬ 
thrown by his brother Mus'ud, with the help of the Emir GlidzT, the 
Dmibhmandite prince, who some years before had succeeded in subduing 
a large number of independent emirs. Indeed* for several years Asia 
Minor wn> divided between Mas"fid, the Emir GhiizT, and another son 
of Qilij Arslan, Tughril Arslan, Emir of Melitene. While the last-named 
was attacking the Byzantine possessions in Cilicia, Mas 4 Ltd was pushing 
his wav down the valley of the Macandcr, and the Emir Ghari was 
attempting to capture the towns held hy the Emperor on the coast of 
the Black Sea. 

Of these various enemies the Mimilmans of leoniuisi were the most 
formidable. Their up ceasing attacks ait 1 to be attributed to the nomad 
tribes dependent on the Sultan of IcomuHi, w ho were under the necessity 
of securing pasture fur their flocks. The Maeander valley and the district 
about Dory Lenin were the Uu regions the fertility of which gave them 
a special attraction for the nomads. Their continual advance toward? the 
west and north, apart from the material damage involved, brought with 
it another danger. The Emperor, if he left the way open to the invaders, 
risked the cutting of his com munica thins with his possessions on the 
Black Sea roast, as well ft* with Puniphyliti and Cilicia. Of the three 
main roads which led to Cilicia two were already in the power of the 
Turks, and the Byzantine troops could only control the route through 
Attalia. What has been already said as to the designs of Greek policy 
upon Antioch is sufficient to explain the stress laid by the Emperor upon 
maintaining free communication between the various Byzantine possessions 
in A?ia. 

The iirst expedition of John Comnenas to Asia Elinor in 1119 seems 
to have taken the form of a double attack 1 . In the north the Duke 
of Trehhcmd, Gabvaa, attempted to take advantage of the di vis inn? 
among the Mu^iduiau princes, and relied on the support of Ibn Mcmgu, 

1 The dute is that (jivea hy Nicetas Chooint^H {Acumlnattu), Ih Jahannr Comneno, 
4, p, IT- CSHB.J mi 
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son-in-law of the Emir Glmii. He was, however, defeated and taken 
prisoner, John Comnenus, with better fortune, succeeded first in clearing 
the valleys of the Her urns and the Monader, and then a little later occu¬ 
pied Sozopolis, and re-took a whole series of places in the district round 
Attalin, He thus secured for a time freedom of communication with 
Paniplivlia, 

Events in Europe were the cause of an interruption in the war in Asia. 
For nearly a year (11S1-U29) 1 John wm occupied with un invasion by 
certain Patziiiak triijes which hud escaped the disaster of 1091. The 
barbarians had succeeded in forcing the panes of the Haeums, and 
had overdowetl into Macedonia and devastated it After long nego¬ 
tiations the Emperor succeeded in gaining over the chiefs of certain 
of the tribes; he then inarched against such of the barbarian twmds as 
had refused to treat. Preceded by a picture of the Blc-wed Virgin, the 
Byzantine troop attacked in the neighbourhood of Eski-Sagra, and 
indicted a defeat upon the barbarians, who sought in vain to take refuge 
behind the waggons which formed their laager. After this defeat Lhe 
Pairiuaks negotiated w ith the Emperor, to whom they agreed to furnish 
troop- 

About the same time (1122) an attack was made on the Empire by 
the Venetians, In order to secure the support of the Venetian fleet 
against the Normans of Italy, Alexius had granted the republic a large 
number of commercial privileges. On his death, the Doge Domenico 
Miehiel requested John to renew the treaties. But at that moment the 
Empire bid less to dread from the Normans, as they were weakened by 
the internal dissensions which followed the death of Roljert Guimard 
in 1005 and broke forth with increased violence on the death of Duke 
Roger in 1110, John therefore considered that he was paying too 
dearly for services of which he no lunger stood in need, and refused Lhe 
request of the Venetians for h renewal of the treaties. The doge in re¬ 
venge attempted in 1122 at Lhe head uf a numerous fleet to obtain 
possession of Corfu. He was unsuccessful. Being urgently entreated to 
come to the help of the Latins in Palestine, the Venetians broke off 
hostilities, uidy to renew them on the return of their fleet from the 
Holy Land, On this occasion they pillaged Rhodes, occupied Chios, and 
ravaged Samoa, I^sbos, Andrus, and Modon (1145). Nest year they 
occupied Cephaloni*. Confronted with these attacks, John decided to 
niffotiate, and in 1125 he restored to the Venetians the privileges 
granted them by his father. 

About the same time negotiations were begun with the Papacy. The 
offers formerly made by Alexius to Paschal II had been by no means 
forgotten at Rome, and Pope Cali xt us II, during his struggle with 
Henry V, **ought to obtain the help of John Comnenas, The question of the 

1 Far dule see E Kurtz, Tort? uut der ZeU d& Kai*?r* Johann™ 
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re-union of the Churches woa again brought up T and letters were exchanged. 
On the death of Calixtiui, negotiations were continued with Iloiiorius If; 
in 1I2fi John wrote to the Pope, hut while agreeing to re-open the 
question staunchly maintained the imperial chiiiiri. The discussion does 
not appear to have been carried further at this time* Later on the claims 
of John Comnemis upon Antioch were to excite displeasure at Rome* and 
by a bull of 28 March 1158 Innocent II ordered all Latins serving in 
the Byzantine arruv to leave the Emperor’s service should he attack the 
principality of Antioch, 

Two years after the cone! llsJod of peace with Venice, the Greek 
Empire had to repel an attack by the Hungarians, Hungarian affairs had 
never censed tu arouse interest at Constantinople; on the extension of 
his territories by Kblofinn, Alexius I* being anxious in case of need to 
have the means of intervening in the affairs of his powerful ueighljotirsj 
had monied his son to a Hungarian princess named Piriska, who on 
taking possession of the women's apartments in the imperial palace hail 
assumed the name of Irene. Since that time the Empire had not had 
occasion to take any [Hirt in the affairs of Hungary* but when its King* 
Stephen H (Ill 4—1131 }, put out the eyes of his brother Aim os the blinded 
prince took refuge at Constantinople* where he was well received 1 - Doubt¬ 
less the ties of relationship and the pity inspired by the hapless victim 
sufficiently explain the hospitable reception of Aim os, but to these 
reasons must be added the Emperor's desire to have within reach a 
candidate to oppose in ease of need to the ruler of Hungary . Stephen If 
shewed great displeasure at the hospitality extended to the victim of his 
brutalityi and demanded that the Emperor should expel his guest from 
the imperial territory. John Coni nun us refused to comply with this 
demand, anti Stephen, irritated by his refund, seized upon the first 
pretext that offered to declare war against the Greek Empire, The 
desired excuse was found in the ill-treatment of some Hungarian traders 
near Bnmirhevo, and hostilities began. Apparently the Hungarians sur¬ 
prised the garrisons of the frontier posts t mid succeeded in taking Bnmi- 
che vo and reaching the neighl>uurhuod of Sot!ti(II!28). They then fell hack 
w ithout being molested. To punish them John Comnenu> carried the war 
into Hungary and won a victory near Hamm (!_ j Pidankn.), not far from 
the junction of the Nera with the Danube* But on the withdrawal of the 
Byzantine troops the Hungarians re-touk Branirhevo. and the Emperor 
in order to drive them oft* returned to the Danube. During the winter, 
having learned that the enemy was again advancing in force, he suc¬ 
ceeded in avoiding an action and withdrawing his troop safely. Such at 
least is tlie account given in the Byzantine records; according to the 
Hungarian, the troops of Stephen II were defeated, mid in consequence 

1 Tlit* liiact dnte nf the arrival of Alim* h uol known; Ilp wb& perhups nesvd 
at Constantinople as early as Alfrilui reEgu, 
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of this check the king was com periled to treat. Probably the death of 
AlnioH, which took place soon after the outbreak of the war, removed an 
obstacle to peace. 

Towards the end of the reign of Stephen II, John Comncnm, faithful 
to Lhe policy which had so far been followed, entertained another possible 
claimant to the Hungarian throne, Boris, the son of Kohiiuau and of 
Euphcniia, daughter of Vladimir Monuinachus* Euphemia, accused of 
adultery, hud lieen banished, and her son had been born in esile. Re¬ 
turning to Hungary, Boris, a lit tie Ijefore the death of Stephen* had 
attempted to usurp the throne. He failed, and took refuge in Constanti¬ 
nople, where John gave him a wife from the imperial house, L/iter on, 
in the time of Manuel Corpinenus, Boris was to prove a useful instrument 
of Byzantine policy. 

About, the time of the war with Hungary, perhaps indeed while 
hostilities were still going on, the Serbian vassals of the Empire rose in 
rebellion and destroyed the castle of Novi bazar. In considering what were 
at this time the relations between the Serbs and Constantinople, we touch 
upon one of the most obscure questions of Byzantine history in the 
twelfth century- After the death of the prince Constantine Rodin, who 
far tiie moment had made the unity of Serbia a reality, the descendants 
of Hadoslnv, whom he had dethroned, disputed for power with his 
heirs. Serbia then passed through a time of inconceivable anarchy. For 
several years the various rivals succeeded one another with bewildering 
rapidity - The Zupan of Ra-ncia, Balkan, taking advantage of the eon- 
fusion to extend his power, succeeded momentarily in imposing his 
candidate upon the coast districts of Serbia. This claimant however died. 
The widow of Bodin, Jaq uinta, daughter of Argyrua of Bari, now con¬ 
trived to secure the throne for her sou George. It was probably at this 
juncture that John Intervened and set Grubessa. on the throne (1129 ?), 
When Grubessti died, George succeeded in regaining power, which 
brought about an intervention of the Greeks, George being taken prisoner 
and sent to Constantinople. As his successor they set up Gradient 

Two points stand out in this cun fused narrative. In the lirst place, it 
in plain that the influence of Constantinople in Serbia is small; the 
Empire contents itself with having a pretender at hand to put forward 
in case the reigning prince should give cause for displeasure. In the 
second place, the Zupans of Rasrin come to^plav a more amf more im¬ 
portant part. After Bolkan we find Urns Zupan of this region. One 
of his daughter* married Bela I! the Blind, a future King of Hungary, 
The other, Mary, Ijecam* the wife of the Moravian prince Conrad, while 
a son, Bela* tnok up his abode at the Hungarian court, where later he 
was to become prominent, and married hb daughter to the Russian Prince, 
Vladimir MstMavidi. These alliance* were to prove extremely useful to 
the sons of Urns lvheu, under Manuel, they were to attempt to cast off 
the suzerainty of Conxion tinoplc- 
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About H30 Juhn Cumnemifi wiis again abler to turn his arms 
against the MusuLnuuift of Asia Minpr* The fruits of the previous 
campaigns had nut been lost. Ay far as Iconium wa* concerned, the 
position had remained satisfactory. Mo^ud* being dethroned by his 
brother* “Arab, had even come to Constantinople to ask help of the 
Emperor* who had supplied I dm with suhsidies to opjHJse the usurper. 
These disputes among the Musulmun rulers had lessened their strength* 
and for a time the principality of lomuum was less formidable to the 
Empire. Ear different was the position of the Emi r GhlzL In 1124 he 
had seized upon the principality of Melitene* and then conquered Aneym 
and Com ana, and occupied some of the Byzantine ytronghulds on the 
coast of the Black Sea. In ll£9 f on the death of the Armenian prince 
Thoros, he had turned towards Cilicia, and there was every sign that he 
was nbuut to contend with his co-religionist, the Atabeg of Mosul* fur 
kifi share of the spoils of liic Latin princes of Syria, Thus a new enemy 
threatened Antioch* and from this time we may discern the reasons which 
urged John C-cnnueuus to attempt the overthrow' of the Daiiishuiandite 
ruler* 

The first expedition of John Comneni^ proved abortive; the Em- 
peror had hardly crossed into Asia when he learned that a conspiracy 
against hi in had been hatched by Iris brother Isaac. On receiving this 
news he resolved to return tn Constantinople. i>nac the Sehaat aerator 
succeeded in avoiding punishment and escaped into Asia* where he 
attempted to draw into the struggle against bis brother not only the 
Musulman princes* but nL-u the Armenian Thorns and Gabras* Duke 
of Trebizoud, who had shortly Irefore secured his independence, Isaac 
met with but partial success* and only the Emir GhazT lent him support. 
Even at a distance the Sehastocrator continued bis intrigues; he main¬ 
tained con mi unications with various personages at the Court of Constanti¬ 
nople; and when in 1132 John entered upon a campaign against the Enrir 
GliazI* be was soon forced to return to his capital, where a fresh plot*the 
result of Isaac's intrigues, had been discovered. As soon as order was 
restored the Emperor renewed the campaign^ and during the winter of 
1132 1133 he took from the Emir GliazT the important fortress of C os- 
tamona* which* however* was soon ofterwardi recovered by the Muslims. 

On the death of GhuzT* which took place next year (1131), the 
Emperor decided to profit by the quarrels which immediately arose among 
the Mohammedan princes to try his fortune in Lhe fieiiL An expedition 
w p a* set on foot against Mahomet, son and heir of GhlarT, to which 
Mas^ud sent a contingent of troops in the hope of having his share in the 
dismemberment of the Danishmainlite state. No advantage accrued to 
the Empire from this alliance: the Muslim troops played false during 
the siege of Gangra, and John was forced to foil back. Nest ymr* how¬ 
ever* he was more fortunate* and Gnngra and Caytamoua fell into his 
hands (1135). 
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This success at Ust enabled the Emperor to attempt the reaR«Ltion 
of bis designs upon Antioch. A series of negotiations w ith the Western 
EmperuF mid with Pisa prepared the ground fur this new campaign. 
It was apparently nut before 1135 that John Comncnns entered into 
diplomatic relations with the Emperor Lot bur who, while he was staying 
at Merseburg, gave audience to h Byzantine embassy bearing i list ruc¬ 
tions from the Greek Emperor to request help against Roger II, King of 
Sicily- During the last few years the position of the Norman states in 
Italy had sensibly altered. Not onlv hail the Count of Sidlv, Roger IT, 
added the duchy of Apulia to his dominion^ but be bad raised bis pos¬ 
sess [urn to the rank of a kingdom, and since 1130 had, to the great 
indignation of the Byzantines, assumed the title of King. The new king, 
intensely ambitious and more powerful than any of his predecessors, did 
nut routine himself to attacking the coasts of the Greek Empire, but 
set up claims to the Latin states of the Holy Land, and in particular 
to Antioch. Accordingly John Comnenus found it necesaaiy, before his 
departure fur Syria to try his fortune in arms, to secure himself 
against a fresh invasion of his dominions by the Normans of Ihdy 
during his absence. It was with this object in view that he had recourse 
to the Emperor Lothar. whom he urged to make a descent upon Italy 
in order tu oppose the new king, mid to whom for the furtherance of 
this design he prumised considerable subsidies. Lothar responded to the 
Byzantine embassy by sending Anselm of Havel berg to Constantinople. 
An agreement, was arrived at, and Lothnr pledged himself iu undertake 
an expedition into Italy. He proved as good as bis word, and we know 
that in 1187, while fttill in Southern Italy, lie received a Greek embassy 
bringing him gilts from the Emperor. The negotiations of John Com- 
nenus with the Pisans were in the same way dictated by a wish to detach 
them from the Norman alliance, and ended in 1136 in a renewal of treaty 
engagements. 

Having thus secured Ilia dominions against a possible attack by the 
Normans, John Comnena* could at last undertake the long-meditated 
expedition to restore Antioch mid it* surrounding territory tu the Empire 
(1137). But before invading the principality the Byzantine army had 
another task to accomplish. The territory of the Empire no longer 
actually extended as far sis the frontier of Antioch/ from which it w r as 
now separated by the dominions of the Armenian Leo. This prince (a 
descendant of Rupen, one of those Armenian rulers who, fleeing before 
the advance of the Muslims, had established themselves in the Taurus 
and in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates) hml in 11 £9 succeeded his 
brother Thorns. After an open breach w ith the Empire, he had made 
himself master of the chief towns of Cilicia- — Tarsus, Adana, and 
Mamistra. His possesions thus barred the path of John's aniiv, and 
the conquest. of Cilicia w os the necesisary prelude to the siege of Antioch. 

In tlie early part of the campaign the Emperor met with unbroken 
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Miwesi. Tamis, AiLniftj and Moumtm were quickly captured, null then 
came the turn of Anuarbus wild the surrountliTig district. 1-eo, with his 
two sons* Kupcn and Thora, was obliged to seek safety in the mountains - 
Without stopping to pursue them* John ftt once took the road to 
Antioch, for at that moment diramstances were eminently favourable to 
the Greeks. 

When John appeared before the city (end of August 11-37) Raymond 
of Poitiers, who, by his marriage with Constance daughter ol Boherontid 
U, had become Prince of Antioch, was absent from his capital. Although 
aware of the impending attack bv the Ry/iiivtiiies, Raymond had not 
hesitated to go to the help of the King uf Jerusalem, who had just suffered 
n serious defeat at the hands of the Atabeg of Mosul, *imad-ad-Din 
Zangi, at I lari in. When Raymond returned, the siege of Antioch hud 
already begun. The besieged, owing to the disaster which had just 
befallen tile Latins in their struggle with the Moliamniedaiis, despaired 
of receiving succour, and from the first a considerable party of them had 
contemplated negotiations with the Emperor. Certain oi the records 
make it appear probable that the King of Jerusalem, on being consulted, 
had admitted the validity of the Greek Era pens fs claims, and had recom¬ 
mended negotiation, Whatever may be the truth about these pourparlers, 
it is plain that Raymond, threatens! with the las- of his dominions, 
preferred treating w Stli John Comnenas. At the moment the Emperor 
was l>eiit above all on obtaining a formal recognition of his claims, while 
for Raymond Lhe main desideratum was the w ithdrawal of the Byzantines. 
Once this point had been gained, other matters might be arranged a* 
circumstances should dictate. After some negotiation the Prince of 
Antioch consented to take the oath of fealty to John t omnenus, and, as 
a sign of 111* submission, to hoist the imperial lianners on the walls of 
the- city. The Emperor in exchange hound himself to help the Ijitins the 
next vear lu their struggle with the Muslims, but it was stipulated that 
if by the help of the Basileus Raymond should recover Aleppo, Shnizar, 
EtJiesa, and Hamah, lie should restore Antioch to the Greek Empire, 
This agreement being concluded John returned to Cilicia. Jt seem* 
probable that it was cm this occasion that he succeeded in capturing the 
Armenian prince, Leo, who with his two sons was sent prisoner to 
Constantinople, where not long afterwards he died. 

Faithful to hia engagement*, John opened the campaign in the spring 
of 1138, The Byzantine army, swelled by the Latin contingents, took in 
succession BalaL (between Antioch and Aleppo) and RinVa. The allies, 
however, failed to surprise Aleppo, and Lurried to besiege Shamir on the 
(Ironies on S£9 April 1138* Before long serious dissensions broke out 
between the Latin princes and the Emperor. John, indignant at the 
suspicious liehuviuur of the Prince of Antioch and of Joseelin, Count of 
Ede**a, seized upon the first pretext he could find to raise the riege and 
grant the defenders conditions which they had never hoped for. 
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Returning northwards by the valley of the Ormites the army fell 
back upon Antioch* John making a solemn entry into the city. During 
his stay there, the Emperor, in virtue of the feudal rule obliging a vassal 
to hand over his castle to hid suzerain whenever he was required by him 
to do so, demanded possession of the citadel, The Latin rulers, not 
daring a direct refusal* got out of the difficulty by stirring up a riot 
in the city. In the face of the menacing attitude of the populate* John 
for the time being ceased to urge his claims and quitted Antioch. The 
Emperor once gone* the Latins again offered to treat. The result was a 
hollow reconciliation. 

The Greek army theu set out on its return. While* on its march 
towards Constantinople* it was securing the safety of the frontier by 
police operations against. brigands* Isaac Oomncnus came to make sub- 
mission to his brother and received his pardon. The sole result of the 
campaign was the recognition of the imperial rights over Antioch* whereby 
the prestige of the Emperor was strikingly increased, not only in the eyes 
of his subjects but also in those of the Musulnuuu and Latins. No 
practical advantage* however* was obtained. 

In 1139 the war against the Mu-sulmans was resumed. 'The Dfuish- 
maudite prince Mahomet had taken several places in Cilicia from the 
Byzantines, and then proceeded to mvage the country as far as the 
flangarius. John drove off these invading hinds and during the winter 
of 1139-1140 laid siege to Neo-thesarm, In this campaign John, son 
of Isaac Com non us, deserted to the enemy 3 . On his return to Conn tan li- 
uople (15 January 1141) the Emperor planned a new campaign, the object 
of which was Antioch. 

A series uf diplomatic operations was again undertaken in order to 
hold the King of Sicily in check during the Emperor s absence. Loth&r 
had died on returning from his Italian campaign, and had been succeeded 
by Conrad ill. In 1140 .John asked Conrad to renew the alliance made 
with his predecessor* and in order to sot a seal upon the friendship 
reqnested the hand of a princess of the imperial house for his youngest 
$on Manuel. Conrad in reply offered his sister-in-law Bertha, daughter 
of the Count of Sulzbach. In 1142 another Byzantine embassy was des¬ 
patched with instructions to treat of the question of a descent upon Italy, 
Conrad in return sent his chaplain Alhert and Robert, Prince of Capua, 
to Constantinople. A Greek embassy carried Johns reply, and brought 
back the future Empress. These negotiations were disquieting to the 
King of Sicily, who* in order to break up the league between bis enemies, 
sent an embassy at the beginning of 1143 to propose an alliance with 
John. 

1 lie bwaiB a Muntiltcuj.li aud TiiarriMl a daughter of t'lia Sultan of leomuni, 
EtayoiTiI 1 claimed to be &OKmdt& from this marriage- Cf. Du i Ante, Family 
btf^antinue in the Hitt&ria hyatantina ftnphH cvmmtutario i iimitate t Paris 1680 , 
p r IU0. 
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John and the Principality of Antioch 


While the negotiations with ConraH were going on, the Emperor 
again set out for Antioch. The whole of the early part of the campaign 
wui devoted to police work in the neighbourhood of SoitopoHs. The 
army then marched to A Italia, and here n double blow fell upon the 
Emperor. Within a short interval he lust* first his son Alexius, whom 
he had associated in the government, and then another sou AndrpnJcua. 
This twofold bereavement did not turn the Emperor from his purpose, 
and on leaving Attalift the army took the road tu Syria. 

Since 1138 the position of the Latin states harassed by the Muslims bad 
only altered for the worse* During the last few years they had repeatedly 
lagged help from the By aanti no?. Having learn iri by past experience, John 
Coumentis did not trust to the promises w hich haul been made to him, and 
a hove all he resolved to make himself secure of the fidelity of the Latin 
rulers by exacting hostages from them. He took pains to conceal the 
object of his expedition bv giving out that he intended only to put into 
a state of defence liie towns in Cilicia which he had taken from Leo. 
Thanks to these precautions the Emperor was enabled to descend upon 
the Latin territory in a totallv unexpected manner. John had not for¬ 
gotten the behaviour of Josctlin during the last campaign; so the first 
attack was made on him, the Emperor appearing suddenly in front of 
Turbessel. The Count of Edessa^ taken 1>v surprise, was obliged to give 
up his daughter as a hostage, and from rurbe&el the Emperor marc-bed 
to the castle of Gastin (114S). There he demanded of .Raymond the ful¬ 
fil meejt of lii.s promise to surrender Antioch. Raymond thus driven into 
a corner took up a pitiful attitude, sheltering himself behind the wishes 
of his vassals. An important part in the matter was played by the 
Latin clergy, to whom it was a source of annoyance that the progress of 
tin.* Greek clergy proceeded pan /ui-tsu with that of Hie Hymn tine armies* 
The demands of the Habile Us were rejected in the name of the Pope and 
of the Western Emperor, 

John Comnenus had certainly foreseen this refund and hud determined 
to take Antioch by Force. This siege wilh in hi si eyes only a prelude to 
the campaign which he intended to wage against the MmallHans—a 
campaign which, if Ins views were realised, would be crowned by the 
entrance irk to Jerusalem of the Byzantine troops. But having been de¬ 
layed, doubtless by the death of his sun.% the Emperor reached Antioch 
too late in the season to begin a siege which could not fail to be a long 
one T lie resolved therefore to postpone the renewal of hostilities and 
led his troops into Cilicia where he intended to winter. 11 was there that 
an accidental wound from a poisoned arrow, received during a bunting 
party, carried him off on 8 April 1143, at the moment when he was 
looking forward to the attainment of the object w hich had been the goal 
of hk entire policy, Du his deathbed John named as his successor 
Manuel, the youngest of bis sous, and procured his recognition by the 
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Accession cif Manuel Comnenas 


Manuel when he ascended the throne was about twenty yean? old. 
For the first few r years of his reign he continued the confidence which his 
father had plated in Axuch and John Pii*es„ anti it was only little 
by little that the young Emperor's personality developed and made its 
mark by the direction that lie gave to his policy, ManueFs disposition 
shewed a singular mixture of qualities in the most marked contrast to 
one another. While on the one hand he has some of the most char¬ 
acteristic traits of the Byzantine type, other sides of his nature seem to 
mark him out as a product uf Western civilisation. He is the typical 
knight-king* and in courage might compare with Richard Coeiir de- 
Lion. Even on the first campaign in which he accompanied his father, 
Manuel shewed himself a bold and courageous warrior, ever a lover of 
the brilliant bouts and thrusts of single combat. It may be that in 
his campaigns he proved himself rather a valiant knight than a great 
general, that he sought tuo eagerly utter those successes rather showy 
than permanent, which evoke the plaudit' of women aud the encomiums 
of court poets. He constantly sought opjiortunity to display his skill in 
riding acid Fencing, hunting and tournaments, and evidently looked upon 
it ns Ins vocation to repeat the exploits of the paladin*. Hence it is that 
Manuel is open to the reproach of having cured less for realities than fur 
show, of having attempted to carry out simultaneously projects on a 
gigantic scale, any single one of which would have taxed the resources ut 
the Empire. This is the weak side of hU policy* Manuel attempted to 
get others to carry out the tasks which lie eould not himself accomplish; 
hence arose the failures he met with. It would appear further that 
Manuel was fitted only lor success, and was incnjiahle of bearing mis- 
fortune. At his only defeat, the disaster of MyrioeephaJum, when he 
saw that he was beaten and in danger of being slain by the enemy 
with the poor remains of his army, his one idea was to take to llight 
without giving a thought to his soldiers. Only the opposition of his 
captains prevented, him from carrying out this disgraceful intention. 

Manuels devotion to the ideals of chivalry and his two marriages 
with Western princesses fostered in him a strong preference for the Latins. 
Men of Western race, whether Germans, French, Normans, Italians, or 
English, were rate of his eager welcome, and of finding posts about his 
court or in his army. Though ignorant of the Greek language, these 
foreigners who 44 spat better than they spoke^ contrived, nevertheless, to 
fill considerable administrative offices, to the great disgust of the Emperors 
subjects. Nor were they any better pleased to see the Venetians, Pisans, 
and Genoese settle down at Constantinople. This policy on the part of 
Manuel ltd to the accumulation of the national hatred against the Latin* 
which was to burst forth in the reign of Atidronicus. 

Manuel, like Ills grand father Alexius, brought a keen interest to 
theological questions. He prided himself on being a theologian and took 
pleasure iti theological discussions, as the Patriarch Cosmos found, who 
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wiia deposed in 1147 for his adhesion to the doctrines of Nifthon, a 
Bogomile monk. Manuel considered himself to possess inspired know¬ 
ledge, and was in the habit of imposing his decisions upon the dergy. In 
the cases of Siotcrichus Panteugenus, of Basilaees T and uf Michael uf 
Thessalonien (the representatives of a little group of priests charged with 
holding views inspired by Platonic philosophy), the Emperor's sentence 
decisive (1157). Later an, towards the dose of the reign, in the teeth 
of the opposition of the clergy and the Patriarch, Manuel imposed his own 
view in a discus-dun which brought up afresh the doctrine promulgated 
by the Councils of Nicaea and Constantinople regarding the illation be¬ 
tween the Father and the Son. Manuel decided the question in u sense 
opposite to the traditional doctrine. Finally, ve must note the attempt 
made by Manuel in 1170 to bring about the re-union of the Armenian 
and Greek Churches. Despite the skill of Theorinnus, who was entrusted 
by the Emperor w ith the duty of carrying on the negotiation with the 
Kathdlikos Nerses,, the discussions led to nu result. 

In contrast to Manuel the theologian there w p as another Manuel, a 
dabbler iu astrology. Astro!ogees. enjoyed great prestige at the imperial 
court, I he Badleus consulted them upon all important expeditions, and 
forbade his generals, to give battle unless the stars were propitious. Manuel 
wa^ a believer in magic and in spdk Even on his deathbed his confidence 
in all the charlatans who surrounded him remained mistaken. 

Theological and scientific questions, how'-ever, did not engross the 
Emperor s interest. Manuel, and following his example the whole court T 
took a pride in shewing a taste for letters; the literary revival initiated 
in ilii; preceding l'oi iturv in the time of I Sell us wa* continued during 
tliis reign. The princesses of the imperial family encouraged author-.; 
the Empress Irene accepted the dedication of the Chiliad# of Tietres, 
and another Irene, wife of Andrtmfcus, Manuel*! brother, was the ac¬ 
knowledged patrons of literary men. A little court of the learned 
gathered round her, among the ornaments of which were Trebles, Con¬ 
stantine Mflimssei, ami one of the Prod rum oi, Manuel’s niece and mifltresa, 
Theodora, was the correspondent of Glycas. Other court ladies took to 
writing themselves, and it was at this time tlmt Anna Comnena finished 
her Ak*rlitd f the continuation of Bryeumua' work in honour of Alexius* 
Her example was full owed by Zunaras and Glyeas, the compilers of 
chronicles* and at the same time Cinnatuus and Nicetas Acuminatus 
collected the materials for their works. 

Rhetoric also had it* representatives, and one of the best judges of 
claHsical antiquity, Eustuthi m t Archbisbup of Thessalonica, pronounced 
some of his orations during this reign* He was one of the most distin¬ 
guished members of the learned and scholarly group of clergy, devoted 
to philosopliical speculation, several of whom have already been men¬ 
tioned in dealing with the theological controversies of the day. 

The arts were not neglected at Manuels court. If he took pleasure 
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Manuets administration 


in ir-buitiling the palace uf thy HlaL , iii i niHi , i whirli te decMatai with 
mosaics commemorating his exploits, and in erecting ?uimptuuU5 villas 
nn the coast of Asia Minor and on the islands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Constantinople where he could go for relaxation after his 
military exertions, he did not forget public edifices. He had the 
walls of Constantinople repaired, spent money freely on constructing 
aqueducts, and undertook operations to make the closing of the harbour 
possible. On the other hand he did lilt If in the way of ecclesiastical 
building. He used to rally his courtiers on the vanity which urged them 
to build monasteries or churches on purpose to erect their tombs there* 
and used to declare that he only approved of monks in solitary places, 
and looked with horror on the turbulent monks dwelling eii towns and 
devoting themselves soledy to increasing the possesions of their monas¬ 
teries. By way of rating an example he built a monastery near the 
entrance to the strait of the llasphorus* to which he made no donation 
of lands, cun lining himself to a yearly grant out of the public treasury 
sufficient for the maintenance of the monks. Manuel's legislation as to 
ecclesiastical property Is inspired by the same spirit. The imperial 
Novels forbid churches and monasteries to add to the lands already 
in their possessum, but on the other hand legally the ownership of those 
actually held* even when the title could not he shewn or was defective. 
In this wav a general settlement was arrived at* but at the expense of the 
Jay owners, who now saw a legal sanction given to all the usurpations of 
which they had been victims. 

The foreign policy of .Manuel was carried out at enormous expense* 
and was extremely burdensome to the imperial treasury, in order to till 
it the Emperor was forced to use great severity in the collection of the 
tttxra and to have recourse to all kinds of ihinncial expedients. The 
most important seems to have been the converting of the obligation to 
maintain the navy* which was laid upon certain themes, into a tax— 
a measure analogous to that formerly resorted to by Constantine IX 
with regard to service in the army. In conjunction with this measure 
should be noted the novel distributions of land on condition of mili¬ 
tary services, giants made for the most part to prisoners of war or to 
barbarian tribes. These measures caused great disturbances in the 
provinces and brought about a stmined situation there, chiefly known 
to us through the efforts made later by And milieus Cumnentis to find, a 
remedy. 

John Comnenttt, in choosing his youngest son to succeed him, had 
set aside the rights of the elder* the Sebastocndor Isaac. If the young 
Emperor hod the army on his side his brother had the advantage 
of being in the capital In order that a conflict might \ye avoided* 
Manuel must at all corti make himself master of Constantinople before 
the news of John’s death was known there. The business was entrusted 
to A such, who successfully carried out the task confided to him. He 
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contrived to seize both Isanrs, uncle and nephew, and with no great 
difficultv defeated a plot to set the crown on the head of the Caesar 
John-Roger, Manuel's brother-in-law. When the Emperor appeared 
before his capital, jieace waa already established; he reached his palace 
easOy enough, and largess, distributed on a lavish sculp to clergy and 
people, secured his popularity* 

On the death of John f'omneiuts the Latins of Antioch bad again 
taken the offensive, and even while Manor! wan still in the East had 
begun hostilities and occupied several places Lu Cilicia. This provocation 
luid been keenly resented by Manueh who made it his first care to send 
troops to Cilicia to deal with the Latins. The Greek anus were victorious, 
and in 1145 Raymond of Poitiers had to submit to the humiliation of 
coming to Constantinople to ask mercy of Manuel; he was compelled 
to vmt the chureh of the Pantokrator and make the amende at the dead 
Emperor’s tomb. 

While the flvzantinc army was on its way back from Cilicia, the 
troops of the Sultan of Icoiiiutn had carried off several person* of impor¬ 
tance at court; further invasions had then taken place, the Muslim hands, 
advancing as far as Pitliecas near Niinea; the w hole of the Byzantine 
possessions in Asia Minor were devastated, mins w ere heaped up on every 
side, and the luckless populations were forced to leave their villager and 
seek refuge In the towns* along the cnasC Thun one of the lirsL tasks 
with which IVfamid w«h faced was tu secure liis frontier in Asia by the 
erection of a series of fur tilled posts, intended to check the invaders This 
was his main work* and he pursued it to the end of his reign. At 
the same time he attempted to strike at the heart of the Musiilman 
power, more than once endeavouring to reduce I coni um. At the opening 
of his reign he was aided in his struggle against MasTid by the divisions 
among the Muslim leaders which had followed upon the death of the 
Dfinish to an dite prince Mahomet (1141 } r His lands were divided be¬ 
tween his son, Dbul-NQiL, who obtained Cuesurea, and his brothers. 
Ya'qub Arshin and l Ain-ad-Dfud&h t whof*e shares respectively were Siw&s 
and MeJitcne. Threatened by Mas v ud, Ya l qab Arslan, the most powerful 
of the heirs of Mahomet, treated with Manuel who helped him with 
subsidies. During the venrs 1146-1147 the Greeks fought with no great 
measure of success; Manuel got as far as Iconium, but failed to take it. 
At the moment w r hen (be crusaders appeared before Constantinople^ 
Manuel had just concluded a truce with Mashld, 

During this period the policy of Manuel in the West laid yielded 
no striking result*. For a short time the Emperor seemed to be meditat ing 
a league with the lung of Sicily, but be snnn returned to the idea 
of a German alliance^ and in January 1I44I took to w r ife Bertha of 
Sulzhaeh, sraterdn-kw of Conrad, But at the very time when this 
marriage seemed to have set a seal upon his friendship with Germany, 
all that had been gained by it was lost by the opening of the Second 
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Crusade, the Greek Empire being left to confront the Numum power in 
a .state of complete isolation* 

Learning of the new Crusade by letters from Louis VXI and the Pojje, 
Eugeni us III T Man riel immediately set himself to obtain guarantees 
against all eventualities by demanding of the Tape that the crusaders 
should bind themselves tq him by engagements similar to those taken by 
the leaders of the First Crusade to Alexius, In return he promised that 
on payment tieing forthcoming provisions should be supplied. At the 
assembly of fitampes (February 1147) Manuel's envoys met those of 
Roger II, who bad been instructed to bring about tbe diversion of the 
Crusade to their mnater'a profit by promising large advantages. The 
Influence of Conrad, who had only joined in the project for a Crusade 
at the end of 114tf T was certainly not without its weight in the decision 
to go by Constantinople. The fact that not only the King of Franco 
but also the King of Germany was to take part in the expedition made 
the position of Manuel with regard to the crusaders all the more perilous. 
He was haunted by the fear thut f if the Western troops collected outside 
his capital, they might be tempted to an assault upon Constantinople. 
He made every effort to avoid this danger, his task being rendered easier 
by die ill-feeling of Conrad towards the French, 

The measures taken with regard to the crusader* were of the same 
kind as those employed by Alexius in the case of the First Crusade. Hie 
Byzantine troops were disposed so os to confine the streams of pilgrims 
in a single channel and to prevent the pillaging bands from wandering 
too fir from the pit-seri bed mute. The elements of which the crusading 
army was composed made these precautions necessary. Not only were 
there warriors on the march; the bulk of the army consisted of pilgrims 
and of a rout of adventurers ready for any mischief. 

The Germans were first to pass through the imperial territory. Their 
relations with the Greeks were as bad as possible, outrages being committed 
on both sides winch generated violent excitement. Iladrinnople was 
especially tbe scene of bloodshed. Manuel made n last effort to divert 
the crusaders from the route through Constantinople and to persuade 
them to pas* through Sestets but his suggestions were listened to with 
suspicion and were rejected. Many dieters would have been avoided 
if his advice had been taken* and it was the route recommended 
by him which Louis VII took after the destruction of the German 
army* 

Little b known of the relations between Manud and Conrud during 
the time that the crusading army remained before Constantinople. It 
b probable that the two Emperors did not meet; at the same time they 
appear to have come to an agreements Ibe news of the arrival of IjouIs 
VII decided Conrad upon crossing over into Asia Minor—a step which 
all the urgency of Manuel had not availed to secure. The march of the 
German army upon Iconium ended in disaster* The crusfwkrs, although 
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«.w(ire of the length of the journey, had rot brought a sufficient quantity 
of provisions; famine soon tnufie its HpjX j rUHiiCtf, wlitreupon the - Greek 
guides ware alarmed by accusations of treachery* which caused them to 
abandon the army and take to flight The crusaders were forced to fall 
back upon Scorned in, harassed as they marched bv the Turks who dew 
them In thousands; as many perished bv famine- At Nicomcdia the 
remnants of Conrad's army found the French, 

The journey of the French across the Greek territories was equally 
accompanied by acts of violence; but a Latin eye-witness admits that 
up to their arrival before Constantinople the Franks did as much injury 
to the Greeks as they received from them, and that the wrongs were 
on both sides, Manuel welcomed Louis YU, but made every effort: to in¬ 
duce him to cross at once to the coast of Asia Minor, The apprehension 
which tlie Greek Emperor shewed is justified by the known fact that 
there was a regular party in the King of France's council urgent for the 
taking of Constantinople. 

The French race across* the Bosphorus* new difficulties arose, Manud 
demanded that the barons should do homage and swear fealty to him, 
and after long parleying Louis ended by yielding. Having joined Lbe 
wrecks of the German army, the French gave up the Idea of marching 
upon Icuniuni and took the road for Attains. At Ephesus Conrad fell ill* 
and abandoned the Crusade. The march of the crusaders through the 
Asiatic provinces of the Byzantine Empire was marked by similar acts of 
violence to those committed in Europe; this explains the fighting which 
took place between the Greeks and the Latins. The chief accusation 
brought against the Greeks ia that they did not supply provisions and 
that they charged too dear for such as they did supply. The vast numbers 
of the crusaders made provisioning a matter of great difficulty, and the 
presence of unnumbered multitudes in one place is a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the dearness of commodities. 

"Hie army of Louis. YU, thus ill-provided, suffered greatly on the 
march from Laodieea to Attaiia, The Mu.sulman hands hod appeared, 
and their unceasing attacks added to the difficulties of the mountain 
route. The army reached Altaiia in n deplorable state. Here provisions 
were still lacking. Louis VII and the chief lords hired ships of the Greeks 
and departed* forsaking the mass of the pilgrims. The leaders left in 
charge abandoned them in their turn. The wretched people fell a prey to 
the Turk>, and to the Greeks who were t\\iLspe rated at the acts of piljage 
which the famished multitude had committed. 

Manuel has been held responsible for the failure of the Second Crusade. 
Such accusations arc now to a largo extent discredited by historian.^. 
"Hie ill-success of the Crusade was due to defective organisation* to the 
want of discipline among the crusaders, and to their obstinate persistence* 
in spite of the Emperors advice, in following the road taken by Godfrey 
of Bouillon ami his companions* 
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Conrad, who had been left behind wt at Ephesus, was received by 
Man uel, who brought him to Constantinople and loaded him with 
attentions. The feet was that Manuel was just then threatened by a 
danger which made the prospect of help from the German King of 
grout value to him. Profiting by the difficulties into which the Basileus 
was thrown by the coming of the crusaders, Roger II of Sicily had 
in the uutunni of 1147 directed a naval attack upon the coat of the 
Empire, Corfh had feUen intu his hands; Negro pout and f.erigo had 
been ravaged. The Normans then sailed up the Gulf of Corinth and 
took Thebes and Corinth (centres of the silk-trade and two of the 
most important commercial towns in the Empire), their rich warehouses 
being given up to pillage. In order to resist this aggression, Manuel, while 
the crusaders were still on the Asiatic shore uf the Bosphorus, had in 
viiin begged for help from Conrad and Louis. He was obliged to meet 
the Normans with his own forces, for which however he had secured the 
Mipport of the Venetian Meet- 

flein'f detained by an invasion of the Cmoans (1148), Manuel sent 
the Grand Domestic Axuch and the Grand Duke Alexius Coutoate- 
phanus to occupy tin* plates taken by the Norm oils and to liesiegc Corfu. 
It was during the winter of 1148-1149 that Manuel received Conrad 
who was returning from the Holy I-and, and concluded a treaty with 
him. by which the German king hound himself to make a descent upon 
Italy in order to attack Roger 11 (1149). 

Corfu having been re-taken (summer of 1149), Manuel resolved to 
organise an expedition to punish Roger II. A revolt among the Scrlia, 
supported hv the King of Sicily, prevented him from carrying out his 
plnn. Roger H, threatened by the GenuamvBymntine alliance, created 
difficulties for them both which hindered them from carrying oat their 
project of an invasion nf Italy. While Welf, thanks to supplies furnished 
by Roger, fomented an agitation n hich detained Conrad in Germany, the 
Sicilian king was launching the Serbs and Hungarians against the Greek 
Empire. Hungary and Constantinople w ere at, that time on very bad terms 
owing to their pursuing a diametrically opposite policy in Russia. While 
Gcwn Kim* of Hungary, maintained tile claims of his brother-in-law 
Izyaskv to'the throne of Kiev, Manuel gave his support to George Dolgo- 
mki, soil of Vladimir Monotnachus, who was alsn favoured by Vladimirko, 
Prince of Haiku. At the instigation of the King of Sicily, Gem en¬ 
couraged the 2upATi of Hascia, Pervoslav Eros, Lu revolt, and the 
disturbance which broke out in Serbia ill the autumn nf 1149 kept 
Manuel occupied until 1160. The Serbs having been subdued, Manuel, 
eiuvcr to punish their Hungarian supporters, took advantage in 1151 of 
the absents of G&a, who was maintaining IiyasW* cause in Russia against 
y ladimirko, to take Semltn and ravage the country between the Save and 
the Danuhc. Peace was signed the same year, but in 11 5% hostilities hrokc 
out again, and Gem formed a connexion with Manuel's cousin, Androokus 
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C om nr mis, the future Emperor. This treason was tlistoveivH and An- 
H ronicus wos nn'csktl* The struggle lasted un til 115 p^ ur tun jjeaoe was 
signwl. The only appreciable result nf the campaigns seems to have been 
the conquest nf Seiulln. 

Huger II lifttl not been satisfied with stirring up the Serbs and flun- 
gurtiuis sgsinst Manuel; he had at the same time made use of the failure 
of the Crusade to attempt the organisation of u European coalition 
against him, lw>uis VII sympathised with these projects, but Conrad’s 
fidelity to the Byzantine alliance, and tile rupture which toot place in 
11501 Jet ween Pope Eugeni us III and Roger, prevented the latter’s designs 
frum taking effect. Finally in 1152 the death of Conrad delivered the 
Norman King from the peril of a Genurum-Hvnan Line alliance. 

With Conrad's successor, Frederick Barbarossu, Manuel was never able 
to come to an understanding. From the loginning of his. reign Bur- 
baroBsa refused to countenance any territorial advantage which might be 
gained by the Basiieus in Italy—a concession which Conrad bad made. 
Iroin 1152 tu 1 Io8 numerous cmbassies, came mid went between the two 
Emperors, but it was found impossible to arrange an alliance. Wishing 
to take advantage of the death of Roger 11 in 1154, Frederick Burbarossa 
made a descetiL upon Italy, Manuel, fearing that tills expedition having 
been made without reference to him might prove to have been made against 
him, decided to try his fortune single-handed and to make his profit out of 
the unsettled conditions which had followed on the death of Roger II. He 
dispatched to Italy Michael Pulaeologus, who in the course of 1155, thanks 
to the support oi Robert, ot Lori tel In, a revolted vnsvd of the Morin fin 
King IV ill ism I, and his fellow-rebel?., achieved unlooked-for success. In 
a few months the Greek Emperor s authority was recognised from Anemia 
to Taranto, This success turned Manuel's head, and was chiefly instra- 
inenbd in giving a new direction to his policy. At the veri time when 
in 1155 the German Emperor, forced to own himself nimble to maintain 
order in Italy mid to play the part he had assumed of protector of the 
1 apucy, abandoned the idea of invading Lhe Norman Kingdom, the 
Bos ileus was enforcing the recognition of his own Imperial authority in 
all that part of Italy which hnd formerly been in the possession nf the 
Greek Emperors. Hence arose in Manuel the desire to restore the Eastern 
F.mpire to what it had been in the time of Justinian, and to obtain from 
the Pope the re-establishment ul imperial unity in excliangu for the re- 
imion of the Greek Church with the Church of Home. The first nego¬ 
tiations with this object were Ijeguii with Hadrian IV', and the rupture 
which took place at this time between the Papacy and the W istern 
Emperor seemed to Manuel likely to further the accomplish meat or his 
dream. 

1 lie counter-strokes of William I, which in a short time demolished 
the frail edifice of Byzantine conquest, did not avail to dissuade Manuel 
from his project. Southern Italian questions became of secondary in> - 
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portancc to him in comparbofi with the schemes he was calling, ami 
he made no difficulty in 1158 in complying with the suggestions of the 
Papacy, which, leaning a* it did on the support of the kingdom of Sicily 
ajul of the Greek Empire, desired to see peace restored between its two 
allies. 

From 1157 onwards Byzantine policy is governed wholly hy the idea 
of restoring the unity of the Empire, For the sake of clearness we will 
consider in order the relations of Manuel with Italy and Frederick lhti> 
Lmrossa, with the Hungarians and Serbs* and finally with the Muslims 
and the Latins of the East 

It was natural that Manuel should shew himself favourable to the 
Pope, Alexander HL During the years from 1161 to 1163 long negu- 
Lion* went on between the Emperor, Alexander III, and Louis VII con¬ 
cerning a coalition to lie formed against the Western Emperor, Three 
years later Manuel judged that the Pope was sufficiently in need of his 
help to make it safe to acquaint him completely with his desire to re¬ 
establish the uni tv of the Empire under hi* sceptre. Negotiations about 
tliis project went on for several j'ears, Manuel remaining the ally of Alex¬ 
ander until the preliminaries of the Pence of Venice (1177). Although his 
name docs not appear as one of the signatories of the pence, the connexion 
lietweea the Papacy and Constantinople lasted as long ais Manuel reigned. 

If the imdcretaxidiug between the Pope and the Greek Emperor led to 
nothing, one of the chief causes of this was the opposition maintained by 
the King of Sicily to the Byzantine policy, It will readily be understood 
that neither William I nor William II looked with favour on the attempts 
of Manuel to gain a footing in Italy, but Lhat both on the contrary 
offered a vigorous resistance. Manuel tried every mean* of overcoming 
their opposition; he had recourse to Louis VH, and on two occasions be 
endeavoured to arrange for the marriage of Ids daughter Maty with 
William II. But just a* matters seemed to he finally settled, the match 
was broken off, Barbarossa having made overtures to Manuel which seemed 
to hiui to promise a mure brilliant future to his daughter than alliance 
with William of Sicily muld offer, 

MamieT* attitude towards the Italian cities was a natural result of 
his policy with regard to Alexander HT_ He endeavoured by every 
possible means to attach to his interest a group of dependent Italian 
towns, or at least tu be able to rely on the support of a party in the 
more important cities. Milan was encuuraged by him in her struggle 
with Barbirossa, and Byzantine guld helped to rebuild her streets* 
Cremona and Pavia had their share of the Greek subsidies. Once already 
Ancona Iiod given itself up to Fakeologua, and later on, aljout 1166, iLs 
population embraced the Greek cause, won over by the gold of Manuel’s 
emissaries. In 1167 Barbai-ussa was only able to win a partial advantage 
over them. 

With Fisa Manuel In 1161 entered into negotiations which lasted 
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until 1173. Dragged in different directions by their G hi belli he sym¬ 
pathies and their desire to take advantage of the commercial privileges 
offered by the Bnsileus* the Pisan s pursued an indecisive policy. The 
Genoese in the same way treated with the Greek Emperor in 1155, hut 
also with Barburossa in 1 lb-. Though intercourse between them and 
Constantinople was broken off in 11®, it was resumed in 116-1, and went 
on until 1170. Manuel was never able to bring the Genoese to liie 
point of breaking with IJ&rbarossa. 

The Greek occupation of Ancona and the recapture of the Dalmatian 
towns gave some anxiety to the V enetians, who had very nearly come to a 
breach with Manuel at the Lime of the siege of Corfu, a_s the result of an 
unpleasant incident which occurred between the troop of the two notions. 
Things reached such a point that in 1167 relations between the two 
countries were completely broken off. The doge even recalled all those 
of his nation who had settled upon Greek territory. Diplomatic inter¬ 
course, resumed at the request of Manuel who drew the Venetians into a 
veritable ,-iiare, was lignin definitively broken off on 12 starch 1171. On 
this date Manuel ordered the arrest of all Venetians settled in his dominions 
and the confiscation of their goods. Enormous damage was thus inflicted 
upon Venice- In revenge the republic during the winter of 1171-3 
pillaged the coasts of the Empire and ravaged Negro pont, Chios, and 
Lesbos, In Hie course of the campaign negotiations wtre initiated in 
w-lnch the Venetians were duped. These were continued without result 
up to 1175. At this date Venice made an alliance with William IT, King 
of Sicily. Thus directly threatened, Manuel decided upon concessions. 
He set at liberty the prisoners arrested in 1171, restored their goods to 
them, and granted to Venice the privileges enjoyed under former treaties 
of commerce. In the interval, in 1173, Venice had given help tu the 
Germans in their attempt to take Ancona from the Greeks. 

The policy which Manuel pursued hi Daly naturally reacted upnn 
the relations tret ween the Greek Empire and the Germans. The atti¬ 
tude which he took up there would naturally have as its first consequence 
a complete rupture with Barbarussm This, however, was postponed for 
Mine time owing to the secrecy with which the Greek Emperor con¬ 
trived to cover up his intrigues. It was oidy when the occupation of 
Ancona took place in 1166 that Manuel’s hostility to Barbnrossn shewed 
itself dearly. From 1159 to 1165 several embassies were exchanged 
between the two Emperors, and in lIGfi Henry* Duke of Austria* made a 
useless journey to MonueFs court to attempt to bring about im under¬ 
standing. Just at Hint time Manuel 1 * occupation of Ancona had opened 
Barbarossa s eyes, and he was determined to avenge himself on the earliest 
opportunity. However, the progress made by Manuel in Italy* marked 
by the treaties with Genoa in 1169 and with Fisa in 1170* decided Bar* 
brnresa on attempting a reconciliation. From 1170 to 1173 proposal* 
were discussed for the marriage of ManuelV daughter w ith BdvnmA 
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son. Thev led to nothing* and in 1173 Burbam^ was engaged in the 
siege of Ancona (which had given itself up to the Greeks), and was also 
trying to negotiate an alliance with William H f evidently directed against 
Monad. At the same time the Western Emperor m attempting in his 
turn to create difficulties fur hi* adversary, and wils treating with the 
Sultan of Iconium, Manuel took no share in the Treaty of Venice (1177) 
imd T as we shall see, continued the struggle with the Western Emperor 
up to the Lust day of Ids life. 

His Italian policy, being based wholly on diplomacy, always left the 
greater jmrt. of the military forces of the Empire free, a circumstance 
which enabled the Emperor at the same time to pursue a more active 
and warlike course in two other quarters, Hungary and Asia. Since the 
peace signed with Gi^ .Manuel had played a waiting game in Hungaiy, 
content with giving a refuge at Constantinople tu two of the king's 
brothers, the future Stephen IV and Ladislas. At the death of Gem 
(11 Cl), Manuel li&d made use of the pretenders whom he had at hand 
in order to interfere in the concerns of the Hungarian succession, calcu¬ 
lating thus to secure some advantage for the Empire. The laws of 
succession were not vet fuUy fixed in Hungary, and Stephen IV could 
plead Lu lib favour the ancient usage by which the brother of a dead 
king was to be preferred to the son, in order tu put forward a claim 
to the throne tu the prejudice of his nephew Stephen III, Manuel 
supported the claims of his protege by Byzantine troop. A strong party 
grew up in Hungary hostile tu the claims of G^xa’s sou, but refusing 
to admit those of Stephen IV, who was looked upon as too much the 
vassal of Constantinople. The Hungarians feared that by giving the 
crown to Stephen IV their country might become a mere satellite of 
Constant! nople, and to avoid this danger mode choice ©f Ladislas, brother 
of Stephen IV, whom tliey regarded ns less submi^ive to the influence uf 
the Byzantine court, Ladislaa was barely seated uii the throne when he 
died (1168). The struggle between the two Stephens then recommenced, 
Manuel still giving support to his candidate. To bring the contest to an 
end, the counsellors of the young King Stephen III offered to hand over 
to Manuel another son of GeaVs named Bek, who was recognised us the 
future heir to the crown of Hungary and granted a considerable appanage 
which included Dalmatia. As the appanage uf Bek, who would be brought 
up in Constantinople, Dalmatia practically fell hack into the hands of 
the Byzantines, and the result of Manuel's Hungarian policy was an im¬ 
portant territorial acquisition. To make hi* success the surer, Manuel, 
who ns Vet had no son, decided to betroth his daughter Mary to the 
Hungarian prince, whom he destined for his successor. By this moans 
Hungary would have been united to the Greek Empire. 

It wftjq not without difficulty that the Greeks entered into possession 
of Dalmatia. As the position of Stephen III grew stronger, the Hun¬ 
garians ante to regret the sacritice they hod agreed to, and for several 
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years the war was renewed- Manuel, having become master of Dalmatia 
in 1166, remained in the end the victor. The birth of a son to him in 
1169 caused him to alter his arrangements. Bela ceased to be heir pre¬ 
sumptive ami, his betrothal to Mary having been set aside* he wan married 
to the Emperor 1 * sister-in-law* a daughter of Constance of Antioch- On 
the death of Stephen III, Bela with the aid of Byzantine troops mounted 
the thrum? of Hungary. As the price of his support Manuel kept his 
hold on Brians appanage. Bela always remained devoted to him, although 
it was only after his patronV death that he recovered Dalmatia, 

The continual wars which were waged during this period on the 
Danube frontier kept up a state of unrest among the Serbs* who were 
Ydss&h of the Empire. Manuel wm repeatedly obliged to intervene- He 
depOTied Pervoalav Urm, replacing him by his brothef Bela (1161P), 
Then, Bek having retired from power, Manuel set up as his successor 
Desso* another son of Bela Crus (e. 1162k Dessa, who a few years 
later took the mime of Stephen Nemanja, attempted to throw oW the 
Byzantine suzerainty. More than once Manuel was forced to interfere 
to restore order; finally he seized Stephen Nemanja, w hom he kept prisoner 
for some time in Constantinople. It is not known exactly at what date 
Stephen regained his liberty. He took advantage of the disorder which 
followed the death of Manuel to secure the independence of his 
country. 

It was not until about 1150 that the affairs of the East called for the 
intervention of M&nueL At that time the situation of the Byzantine 
possessions had l>ecomc critical. Thoros, son of the Armenian prince 
Leo, hod escaped from captivity* and had succeeded in taking from the 
Greeks a large part of Cilicia, At the same time the Muslim conquest had 
made a great step in advance by the capture of Edessa, and the position 
of the Latin states in Palestine w as rendered even more precarious by the 
entrance into the contest of the Musi limans of Ieonium, who with IJilij 
Aislin* son of Mas. 1 fid* wished to have their share in the disiiieuiljermg of 
the Latin principalities, In the extreme peril in which they stood the 
Latins asked for help from the West* hut the danger wok so threatening 
that they had recorn^ to the Emperor of Constantinople. Manuel 
ordered his troop in the East to support the Latins. About the same 
time he bought from the wife of Joscdin TI, Count of Edcssa* all that 
remained in her hands of the possession* of her hudwuid. Constance, 
IVim-'ess of Antioeh* lutvilig become a widow, also turned to the Emperor 
for protection. The position of things thus favoured Greek intervention, 
Manuel charged bis cousin. Androidcus Coninenus, with the task of re¬ 
ducing Thorns* and sent also hia brother-in-law the Caesar John-Roger 
whom he proposed to Constance as a husband. This projected marriage 
never took place, and An dromons only succeeded in getting hi tuseif de¬ 
feated before Mam infra. 

Mautuel then changed his policy and attempted to secure the submission 
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of Thorns by means of Mas k ud. The latter accepted Minwl^ offers nJ| 
the more willingly as he had himself subjects of complaint against Thorm. 
The Armenian prince hu.fi pi Linked Cappadocia, taking advantage of the 
struggle between Mas*ud and the Danish maud itc rulers* Va*qub Arslan 
and Dhul-Qarnaii], son and lieir of *Aimad-Daulali. The result of this 
experiment did not correspond to Mannefb hopes. On a first occasion 
Mos*ud treated w ith Thoms hut at Manuel's expense; on a second the 
Musidm&n troops were thoroughly beaten. Profiting by the inaction of 
Manuel, who was detained by aflidEs in Italy, Thoros approached Reginald 
of Chatillon who had become Prince of Antioch through his marriage 
with Constance* and Lhe two set on Foot an expedition against the island 
of Cyprus, where immense booty wns obtained (1155 or 1156}- 

This aggression against the Byzantines greatly displeased the King of 
Jerusalem* Baldwin* for, confronted bv the growing success of the Atilbeg 
Nur-ad-Dln, the master of Damascus, he was meditating* rapprothemant 
with Manuel, to whom he had applied for the hand of a princess of the 
imperial family* The request of Baldwin came just as the imperial idea 
was beginning to take shape in Mamid's mind. The Emperor, whose 
Oriental policy, like that of his predeossors, was dominated by the wish 
to regain Antioch for the Empire, eagerly welcomed the proposal of 
Baldwin* which would give him an opportunity of posing us the protector 
of the Holy Places. He gave the King of Jerusalem the hand of his niece 
Theodora, daughter of his brother Isaac* and as soon as peace had been 
concluded with the King of Sicily (1157) he organised a great expedition 
for the East. * 

By about the month of September 1158 Manuel had arrived in 
Cilicia at the head of a very considerable force. None of his adversaries 
dared to stand against him, and in succession Reginald of fbatilkm and 
Thorns were obliged to come in penitential garments and submit them¬ 
selves to his mercy* The Euiperor consented to pardon them. Reginald 
was obligrd to acknowledge himself the vassal of the Empire, engaging 
to supply a strong contingent of troop whenever required to do fcu by 
the Emperor. Ambassadors from most of the Oriental princes were to 
be found hastening to the imperial camp before Mamidra The lathis 
themselves, the King of Jerusalem first among them, sought help of 
Manuel in whom they now placed all their hopes; Baldwin himself entered 
into a treaty, he also being obliged to furtiidi troop to the Greek 
Empire. 

In April 1159 Manuel left Cilicia to make bis solemn entry into 
Antioch, escorted by the T^itin princes on foot and unarmed, and followed 
by the King of Jerusalem on horseback but without weapons. Passing 
through streets adorned with carpets and hangings to the sound of drums 
and trumpets and to the singing of triumphal hymns* the Emperor was 
brought in procession to the cathedral by the Patriarch in his pontifical 
rubes, while the imperial banners were hoisted on the city walls T 
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Hu Slav at Antioch marks the highest pitch of glory to which Manuel 
nttrlined throughout his icign. He took pleasure in the pomp with which 
he surrounded himself, and in the largess which he distributed to dazzle 
the Latins and Orientals. For a week feasts and shows followed each 
other rapidly, and on one day the Emperor might lie seen descending 
into the lists to measure himself against Heginald of Chatitton, while the 
officers of the imperial anny contended with the Frankish knights. 

Towards the end of May the Emperor left Antioch with all the 
material* for a siege, taking the mad fco Edessa, but after a few days' 1 
march the army halted, for the negotiations with Nnr-ud-Dm had 
just readied ft conclusion. Manuel procured the liberation of all the 
captives held in the Atabeg's prison, the number of whom reached six 
thousand. The abandonment of the campaign which had been begun 
caused the deeped disappointment to the Clnristiaus of the East. To 
justify the retreat of the Greeks, a nminur was circulated that a con¬ 
spiracy had been discovered at Constantinople. There is perliajK no 
need to lay stress on the explanations put forward at the time. May it 
not be supposed that Manuel entered into the treaty because he had no 
kind of interest in the destruction of the power of Nur-ad-Hin ? It was 
to the struggle of the Atfibcgs and the Christiana that the Empire owed 
the advantages which hud been won in the East, Had he subjugated 
Nur-ad-Dln, Manuel would have deli vered the Latins from their dread of 
the Mosul man peril, and they as soon as the danger was removed would s 
as they had done before, make haste to forget their engagements to the 
Empire* In under that the suzerainty of Constantinople might be recog¬ 
nised by the Latins, it was necessary that the Mussulman peril should con¬ 
tinue to exist. This appears to give the most reasonable explanation of 
Mamiel's conduct. 

On his return to Constantinople Manuel* who had been left a widower* 
meditated drawing closer the bonds between himself and the Latins of 
Palestine by marrying a Iatin princess. lie requested the King of Jeru¬ 
salem to grant him the hand of Millicent, sister of Raymond lib Count 
uf Tripoli^, But, the nunrhige being once agreed upon, the negotiations 
were drawn out for more than a year, until at hist Manuel suddenly broke 
them off and transferred bis choice to Mary, daughter of Constance, 
Princess of An ti oeh. The ch ief rcsul t of the marri age w*ks to bring Ant inch 
□tore decidedly within the sphere uf Byzantine influence, which was now 
exerted energetically on the side of the I«atins against the Turks. At 
the battle of the Bukaia (1163) and at JLlrini (1164) the Greeks fought 
side by side with the Latin Lords. After the defeat at Harim the Emperor 
sent reinforcements to Cilicia, but he made the mistake of committing 
the province to his cousin Audrunicus as governor. Andnraicus mined the 
imperial policy by procuring the murder of Sdephafie* the brother uf 
Thoros, who wag thus alienated from the Empire. Then, having fallen 
in love with Philippa, Manuel's sister-in-law, Andronicus duelled his 
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post as governor in order to fly with the object of hie passion, In spite 
of these incidents Constantinople and Antioch remained on excellent 
terms. Manuel came to the help of his brother-in-law BoliemoniJ III 
with financial support, and obtained from him permission for the Greek 
Patriarch to return to Antioch. While Amaury* the Latin Patriarch, 
departed hurling anathemas against the city, the Greek, Athanasius, took 
possession of the see. This supplies a fresh proof of the influence exercised 
over Antioch by the Greek clement. There was then in this quarter 
substantial progress on the part of the Bymntlnesv 

Such was not the case in Cilicia. Thorns having died (<?* 1167), hi* 
son Riipcn H succeeded him, but after a short time was robbed uf his 
crown by Ids uncle Mich, who in order to seize power had allied himself 
with Nur-ad-Dm* \\ lth the lalteris help Mleh succeeded in maintaining 
his position until the death of his patron, when he was overthrown and, 
Rupen II being dead, was replaced by Rupcn III, stin of Sdep)vimp t the 
victim of Andronicus. Throughout these str ugg les Constsntinopk* seems 
to have played a very secondary part in Cilicia. It is only the attempt 
by Manuel to bring about the union of the Greek and Armenian Churches 
which shews that Constantinople had not yet lost interest in Armenian 
affairs*. It is quite probable that the object aimed at by the Emperor 
waa at least as much political as religious, and that the opposition offered 
by the Armenian clergy, w hich caused the failure of the negotiations, 
was also political in character. 

Baldwin's successor on the throne of Jerusalem, Amaury* after having 
at the opening of his reign sought in vain for help from the West, turned 
decidedly from 1165 onwards towards Constantinople. He asked for 
the hand of a princess of the imperial family, and on 2J> August 1167 
bis marriage took place at lyre with the daughter of the Protosebastos 
John Cornnemis s a nephew of the Emperor, the son of his brother 
Audronicus. Through this new connexion the ties between Constanti¬ 
nople and the kingdom of Jerusalem became closer, and Manuel agreed 
to lend Ills help to King Am&tuy, who* in order to prevent Niir-nd-Dm 
from occupying Egypt, where the Caliphate hud fallen into utter de¬ 
cadence, wished to annex the country Wmself. Several attempt* by the 
King of Jerusalem hod failed; it was now decided that in 116& the Greeks 
and Latins should try to effect a joint conquest of Egypt. Delays on the 
jrart of Aiiiaury caused the expedition to fail, for the provisions nf the 
Greeks* calculated to last for three months, had been already largely con¬ 
sumed when their fleet quitted Acre. 

The Greek fleet under the command of the Grand Duke Alexius 
Contostephamis had a strength of 150 hiremes and 60 transport ships. 
It left the port of Coek near Sestos in July* But the expedition, in¬ 
stead of setting nut in August as had been agreed, only left Syria to 
besiege Damictta in October. The siege lasted for two month*, at the end 
of which the town made terms with Ammin\ The campaign had failed. 
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and the Greeks, who were suffering greatly from want of provisions, were 
in haste to depart. Their return journey was disastrous a large number 
of their vessels being lost at sea, arid the Empire derived no advantage 
whatever from the expedition* 

Manuel, however, was not discouraged by this want of success, and in 
1171 lie gave a favmnuble reception to Amaiiry, who had route to Con¬ 
stantinople to ask for his support. A treaty was signed by which Manuel 
pledget! himself to assist the King of Jerusalem in a renewed attempt 
upon Egypt- According to a Greek clLronieler* Aiuaury at this time 
acknowledged himself the vassal of the Emperor, but as the statement 
cannot be verified it is impossible to speak decidedly on the point. As 
to the proposed expedition, we know that Manuel urged Aiimury's suc¬ 
cessor* Baldwin IV, to march upon Egypt (1177). The opposition of Philip* 
Count of Flanders and Yeriiiaiidois, who was then in Palestine* was fatid 
to the plan which had been agreed on* its execution bring deferred to 
some unspecified date. 

It remains for ns to consider the relations nf Manuel with the Sultan 
of Iconiuin. MaaTid had died (r. 11 55) and hzid been succeeded at leouiurn 
by Qilij Arrian, and at Gangra and Ancyra by anuther of his sons* 
Shlhiiishah. On its return from Antioch in 1159 the Greek army was 
attacked near Cotyaemn by Musulmiui bands, and next year Manuel 
undertook a campaign in order to chastise Qilij Arslan. In this struggle 
he relied on the support of other Mohammedan princes, Ya'qub Arslan* 
DhuTNun, Mahomet, son of DhiTUQiU'naiii, and also on Shahiusliah* 
brother of Qilij Arslan. In 11 GO Ya'qub Arslan was attacking Qilij 
Arslan* while on all sides the Greeks were falling upon such Turkish tribes 
as were to be found in the neighbourhood of the frontier. Li consequence 
of this general onslaught Qilij Arslan treated for peace during the winter 
of 1IGL The negotiations fell through, and war was resumed at the begin¬ 
ning of spring. Manuel, by way of Philadelphia* invaded the dominions 
of the Sultan, who retorted by attacks upon Fhileta and Laodicea. 

In 11 6S Manuel called upon all his vassals to strike n decisive 
blow. Finding himself seriously menaced, Qilij Arslan mode friends with 
Ya'qub Arslan and Shahinnhah* and then negotiated with Manuel, 
with whom he filially concluded a treaty of alliance. Soon after* Qilij 
Arslan appeared at Constantinople, where he remained for more than three 
months. He departed loaded with presents, having made the Emperor 
the fairest of promises fur the future. He had pledged himself to restore 
to the Empire a number of towns w hich had been taken by the Musulnians P 
Not one of these promises wm ever canned out 

The years from 110£ to 1174 were uccupied by perpetual strife among 
the Mosul mi ms of Asia Minor, the Greeks being thus allowed some respite. 
In the end Qilij Arslan was left victor over his chief adversaries His 
brother Shah inshah and DhuTNun then sought refuge at Constan¬ 
tinople, 
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Tn order to be able to pursue \m European policy undisturbed, Manuel 
had since bis treaty with Qilij Arslan supplied the latter with heavy 
subsidies as the price of peace. In proportion as his power increased* thE 
Sultan of Icomum, urged on perhaps by Frederick Barharossa, assumed 
a more independent attitude towards the Empire, while the incursions of 
the nomad tribes of Turks were renewed with greater frequency than ever. 
To secure his frontier, Manuel repaired the forti Heat inns of a certain 
number of strongholds, notably Fergamus and Oil Lira. He then fortified 
the two lines of defence supplied by the rivers Maeajider and Ilermus. 

It was nut till 11TB that a definitive rupture took place between 
Mi li me I and the Sultan of Iconium, The former insisted that Qilij 
Arslan should fulfil his promise to restore to the Empire certain towns 
which he had taken from it. Supported bv Frederick Barharussa, Qilij 
Arslan refused to comply with the Emperor 1 * demands* and Manuel decided 
upon war, counting upon the support of all tbe remaining partisans of 
Shaking huh and DhuVNun among the Mits ui mans. While a detach - 
meat of Greek troops was sent under Gabrsa and Shahinshah to occupv 
Anui^ia, which was still in the hands of the latter's supportera* Manuel 
carried out the fortifiration of a whole series of towns. Dory lae urn T au 
important strategic point on the road tn IconiuiUj Lampe, and Snblnciim 
(1175). Next year the Emperor resolved to attack Iconium. With this 
object he preached a regular crusade, calling upon all his vassals for help. 
While Andronicus Vatatzcs went to attack Non-Caesarea* Manuel hi nisei! 
took command of the army w hich w as to march upon Iconium, The fate 
of both es-peditions was equally disastrous. Vatatzcs failed before Neo- 
Caesarea and was killed, his army being routed, Manuel himself became 
entangled with his whole army in the mountainous region to the east 
of Subkeutn (Iluinak He had neglected to explore the country-side 
with scouts during his march, and was caught by the Muslims in the 
narrow defiles at Myriocephalum, The Greeks tuet w ith a complete dis¬ 
aster, in which the finest of the imperial troops were slaughtered by the 
Musulmans. Manuel himself compared his defeat to that of Romanos 
Diogenes at Mauri kerb Fur reasons un know u to us Qilij Arslan used Ids 
victory with moderation, and offered peace on honourable terms, stipu¬ 
lating only for the destruction of the fortifications at Dorylaeum and 
Sublaetmi. Manuel agreed to the conditions proposed, and led the wreck 
of his arm y Iwiek to Constantinople. 

With the disaster of Myrinuephalinzi all enterprise on a large scale in 
the East anise to an end. Though broken by his defeat, the Emperor 
did indeed roriew the war during the latter part of hi* reign; tint the Greek 
generals hod to cun line themselves to the defence of the frontier, and 
all idea of an ad vance upon Iconiuni, Lo attack the central seat of the 
MusuJ man power, was abandoned, In tact, the battle of Myriocephahim 
sealed the fate of the Comneuian dynasty, if not of the Byzantine 
Empire. 
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As a result of his defeat Manuel met with a jiuirtification from 
Frederick Barborossa which he must have felt keenly. The Wes tern 
Emperor wrote to the Barikns* and remembering old score* himadf 
spoke of the unity of the Empire, In his letter he dearly asserts the 
superiority of the Emperor of the West, sole heir uf the Homan Emperors, 
over nil other sovereigns, in particular, over the A'ing- of the Greeks. 

Manuel, who feared that the Westerns might profit by bis defeat to 
attack his Empire, strove by all the means which he had before found 
successful to paralyse liarbiirossu's forces. He supported William, 
Marquess of Montfetrat, when be raised a rcv$)t in Italy , and, in order to 
set a seal on the alliance* married his daughter Mary to Renier, utie of 
William's sons. Again it was Byzantine gold that helped to equip the 
troops that defeated Frederick's Arch-Chance]lor, Christian uf Mayenec\ 
near Camer Luo. Manuel was trying to arrange for the purchase of Christian, 
whom Conrad of Montferrat hud made prisoner, when his own death put 
a stop to Lhe negotiations, Thu* after lasting twenty jeans the struggle 
between the two Empires came to an end—a struggle in which diplomacy 
counted for more than annica. Manners polity with regard to Barbarossa 
waa very burdensome to the imperial treasury, for money was the weapon 
with which he chiefly carried on the contest If his policy seems to liave 
yielded no very striking results, if must lie remembered that Manuel was 
successful in keeping the forces of his enemy iu ft state of inaction., and 
was thus able to pursue his policy of conquest in Hungary and the East 
unhindemh 

The only success w hich sweetened the bitterness of Manners last years 
was the marriage of his sun Alexius w r ith Agnes, the daughter of Louis V SI 
of France. This snatch had been arranged at the Emperor's request by 
Philip, Count of Flanders, w^ho on his return from an expedition to the 
Holy liflnd had passed through Constantinople in 1178, The little 
princess, who reached Constantinople in a Genoese vessel* was married to 
the heir of the Empire on U March 1180. On £4 September in the same 
year the Emperor died after a long illness, during which, confident in 
the predictions of astrologers, he never ceased to nurse illusions as to his 
prospect of recovery. This conviction that he would recover prevented 
him from making any arrangements fur the organ i^tiem of the govern^ 
mont during the minority of Ids soli. 

Alexius II, son and siicressor of Manuel Comneuus, was twelve years 
old at the time uf his fathers death. Naturally therefore he had no 
shore in state oftkirs, the regency being in the hands of his mother M^iry 
of Antiochj whose charm and beauty the chroniclers vie in celebrating. 
Every" man about the court, -convinced that the Empress could lie wooed 
and won*endeavoured to attract her attention. For some time the court was 
the srene of ail manner of intrigues, and, in order to gain favour with the 
Empress, young and old rivalled one another in the elegance and splendour 
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of their attire and in their jewel* and perfumes each hoping to be the 
lucky man am whom her choice would folk Mary made the double mistakes 
first* of allowing herself to make a choice among the crowd of gallants who 
surrounded her, and* secondly, of dk&igULshing with her favour the vain¬ 
glorious and incapable Frotosebasto* Alexius Coimienus, sun of ManucLs 
elder brother Androuirus. All power was soon exercised by the favourite* 
who by his childish pride, his contemptuous treatment of the chief officials, 
and the pretcnfihmg which he ostentatiously put forward, excited a general 
hatred in which the Regent was naturally included. The favour which 
she shewed to the Latins who filled tile chief posts in the army and die 
administration,, and on whose support she came natural tv to relv, com¬ 
pleted the exasperation of the public mind, which was besides excited 
by the courtiers. Before long the “foreign woman' 1 as the Empress was 
called was detested in Constantinople, and a plot was Met on foot against 
the all-powerful favourite. In urxkr to kindle the indignation of the 
populace, it ivas given out that Alexins Coumenus intended to marry the 
Empress and io arrange for the dli^apjiearancc of the young Emperor in 
urder to scire the throne himself 

The loading spirit in the plot was Maiy daughter of Manuel, with her 
husband the Caesar Renier. Having been for a short time heiress to 
the throne, Mary was inconsolable for the loss of her prospects, and she 
heartily detested her step-in other. A great many of the menu bers of the i in - 
periol family gathered round her “Alexius Comnenus* illegitimate son of 
Manuel, John and Manuel Comnenus, the sons of And runic us the future 
Emperor; and to these were added some of the chief officials, notably 
John Gamatems, prefect of the city. The assassination of the favourite 
was resolved on, but the stroke miscarried and the plut was discovered, 
Mary r and her fellow -conspirators at once took refuge in St Sophia, winch 
they turned into a fortress. Although the people shewed themselves 
clearly in favour of the conspirators, who also had the support of the 
Patriarch Theoriotus and the higher clergy, the Protosebastos did not 
scruple to onler an assault upon the church., thereby causing immense 
scandal (May 1182). This profanation, which finally alienated tlie public 
mind from him* in no way benefited Alexius Cumiienus, whose troops were 
unable to take frt SophiiL The Emprees-Regent* reduced to treat with 
the besieged, was compelled to pardon them and tu promise the leaders 
their lives and dignities. Nor was it long before the favourite met with 
a further rebuff. He attempted to depose the Patriarch and to constrain 
him to retire into a monastery. Rut Thcodotus was brought back in 
triumph by the populace. The Regent, feeling herself in danger from 
the general hostility that surrounded her, sought help from outside, and 
petitioned her brot herd n-law Bela HI, King of Hungary, to come to 
her aid. 

Meanwhile events at Constantinople were being watched from n 
distance with passionate interest by a man whose supporters were con- 
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stoutly stirring up the hostility of the populace against the Regent and 
Lor favourite. lli> mime began to pt>* from mouth to mouth; he was 
the onlv ptrsou capable of saving the situation; the people of the capital 
and the malcontents of the Court rested all their hopes on Andronicus 
Comnenus. 

This son of Isaac CWiuenu* was a strange being- His father was 
a brother of the Emperor John, mid in the son the populace of Con¬ 
stantinople saw its future deliverer* Learned, eloquent, and witty, he hud 
for a long time been the arbiter of fashion and taste in the capital* and 
the* magnificence of hLs dwelling had became fatuous. r llie exqnisitepess 
of his dress shewed off his handsome features—handsome enough to befit 
a throne* srys a chronicler. A man of personal courage, Andruiiicus, like 
Manuel, had distinguished himself in single combat* but his cool and ready 
audacity delighted, above all tilings in ]mliticaj intrigue. Full of ambition, 
he meditated unceasingly on the means of reaching the throne; of 
debauched life* the court rang with stories of his various scandalous 
amours. Hi* vices were paraded with astonishing cynicism, While the 
lover of his cousin. Eudoeia* Andronicus had been appointed Duke of 
Cilicia* and on his defeat by Than os El hud hastened back to his mistress* 
He intd then entered into a conspiracy w ith Gem, King of Hungary, and 
when arrested in 11 53 was plotting the assassination of Manuel. He made 
several unavailing attempts to escape* but fn the end after many changes 
of fortune succeeded in gaining a refuge at the court of Yaroslav, Prince 
of Holiest (1164). Manuel* uneasy that so restless a brain should be 
intriguing among the Russians, hod pardoned! his cousin and had then 
re-appoint id him Duke of Cilicia While residing in hi* province An- 
ironic us concaved a passion for the Fan peror s sister-in-law Philippa, 
daughter of the Princess of Antioch, who yielded to his solicitations. 
Quickly forsaking her* Andronicus set out for the Holy Land, where he 
carried off his cousin Queen Theodora, widow of Baldw in of Jerusalem. 
The couple for several years led a wandering life, going from court to 
court in the Muslim East, and finally establishing the nisei ves near Colonca 
in a citadel presented to them by a Muauhnan emir. Andronicus made 
use of hi* position, w hich woaclo.se to the frontier of the Empire, to keep 
up incessant warfare against his cousin. Excommunicated by the Patri¬ 
arch for his relations with Thecjdorn* he nevertheless continued to live 
with her. It was, however, on her account that he was at last reduced to 
sue for pardon. In order to get the lietter of his cousin, Manuel had his 
mistress carried off by the Duke of Trebizond* Andronicus, incapable of 
dispensing with her society, resolved upon making his submission. After 
a solemn reconciliation with Manuel, in which he proved hi* talents as 
an actor* be retired into private life at Oenaeum on the shores of the 
Black Sea* 

It was from this retreat that for more than a year he followed the 
course of events at Cons tun tinople. Increasing age had taught him 
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prudence, and he fully realised that if he did not succeed in reaching the 
throne this time fill his hopes would be nt irn end. Affecting complete 
indifference-to nil the rivalries which surged round Alexius II, Aniimnicus 
was meanwhile setting in motion partisans who kept him informed of the 
state nf opinion. The muiuent came when his daughter Mary gave him 
the signal for action. He marched without hesitation upon Constanti¬ 
nople at the head of his tenants and of some of the troops hi Pnphla- 
gonia whom he had seduced from their allegiaiice, declaring hfe object tn 
be the liberation of the Emperor. His march across Asia Minor was a 
triumph; not only did he defeat the loyal troops, but their general, An- 
dronicus Augelm* declared for him. His victorious army entumped upon 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, and before long the very tailors of tlie 
Heet, on whom lay the duty of barring his passage, came to make their sub¬ 
mission to him. The population of the capital rushed to greet its darling, 
who took up the role of champion of the Cl reeks against the foreigners. 

The Em press-Regent and her favourite no longer received any support 
except from the Latins, who alone staved oF3‘ Lhe entry of Andrunicus into 
the capital. To overcome this obstacle a formidable outbreak was en¬ 
gineered in Constantinople ; the populace, goaded on to attack the Latin 
quarters, indulged in the most shameless excesses arid even massacred the 
stek in the hospitals. Many Latins perished; at the same time a large 
number Buecet-dcd in getting on board some fifty vessels, a lid by the 
ravages they committed in the islands of the Propontis and along Lhe 
cooM exacted a heavy penalty from the Gleeks for the treacherous 
onslaught which they had made. 

Once her Latin supporters had been massacred, nil was over with the 
Regent. Giving himself out as the liberator nf Aiesiih II, Aw Hmninis 
entered Con stout i no pte. He began by banishing the Empress from the 
palace, and then arranged for the disappearance of such members of the 
imperial family os were likely Lu oppu>. any obstacle to hfe plans. Mary 
and the Caesar Rcnicr dit-d in a manner unknown; the Empress-mother 
warn condemned to death, and her son forced to sign her sentence himself. 
In the face of these atrocities the Patriarch Theodolites withdrew. In 
September 11 Android ens became joint Emperor with Alexius II, whom 
he murdered in November of the bame year, and thereupon married Agnes* 
who had been his victim's wife. 

The reign of Andronicus presents a series of unparalleled contrasts. 
So far ns the admin ist rat inn of the provinces is concerned, Andronicus 
shewed great and statesmanlike qualities; uu the other hand life govern¬ 
ment at Constantinople was that of the most hateful of tyrants. 

The provincial population had much to bear both from the imperial 
functionaries and from the great feudal lords. Andronicus exacted from 
lhe latter class an unfailing respect fur the property and rights of the 
peasants, and treated with extreme severity such as w ere reported to him 
sis having abused their power. As ta the oil!rials, he made n point of 
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choosing them carefully ami paying them li !>erally\ so that they should 
have no need to oppress the peasants in order to recoup themselves for 
the price paid for their appointments. To idl he guaranteed rigid justice, 
Such as were convicted of peculation were severely punished, w You have 
the choice," the Emperor used to say, w between ceasing to cheat and 
ceasing to Iive,^ Short as wa» the reign of Andromcus, these measures 
liad their effect; order and prosperity returned to the provinces, and 
some of them which had been deserted by their inhabitants again liecarue 
populated. Finally, one of the happiest measures introduced by the 
Emperor was the abolition of the rights of wreck and estray, 

Aiidrotikus was a lover of literature and of the arts. He surrounded 
himself with jurists, and took pleasure in beautify mg Constantinople. 
The repairing uf aqueducts and the restoration of the church of the Forty 
Martyrs were the two chief works which he carried out. In one of the 
additions made to the church of the Forty Martyrs he had a series of 
mosaics executed representing his adventures and his hunting exploits. 

Iiut this bright ride of Andftjnicos* reign is defaced by ilie ferocious 
cruelty with which he treated Ms opponents. The aristocracy opposed 
him violently. At Philadelphia, at Xicaea, at Frustq at Lopadiuni, and in 
Cyprus, risings took place organised by the representatives of the greatest 
families among the nobility. At this juncture the Empire was being 
attacked on all sides : the Sultan of Icunium laid re-taken Sozopolis and 
was besieging Attalia, Bela HI had crossed the Danube, and finally in 
11H*5 the King of Sicily, William II, was invading Byzantine territory. 
In face of all these dangers Amlronicus, fearing to lose l he power no 
long coveted, determined to maintain himself by terror, The noblest 
Byzantine families saw their most illustrious members put to death or 
horribly mutilated. At Constantinople as in Asia Minor the work of 
repression was terrible; even the Emperor's own family was isot spared. 
In the capital* terror had bowed the necks of all, and Andronicus seemed 
to have nothing left to fear when the Norman invasion came and brought 
about his fall. 

During the Hummer of 1185 the Normans, having taken Thessalnnina, 
advanced upon Constantinople* At their approach a panic fell upon the 
city; the population, in terror of their lives, complained that Andromcus 
was making no preparations for resisting the enemy. The Emperor's 
popularity, already ins paired by hi* cruelties, crumbled away under the 
fear of invasion. Sullen disaffection was muttering in the capital, and An- 
dronicus again had recourse to violence; large numbers w r cre arrested on 
the pretext of punishing those secretly in league with the Normans, and 
the Emperor contemplated a gerieml massacre of the prisoners. The 
arrest of a man of rm great importance, Isaac Angelus, was the last drop 
that made the cup run over. Escaping from the soldiers sent to arrest 
him, Isaac took refuge in St Sophia; the people at his summons gathered 
in crow ds, and before long rebellion thundered around him and burst out 
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with terrific force, Isaac Angehis was proclaimed Emperor. Andronicus 
id vain attempted to resist; he was beaten and took to flight* but was 
stopped, and soon after given up to the fury of the people. The rabble 
tore out his beard, broke bis teetii, cut oil one of his hands., put out one of 
his eyes, and then threw him into a dungeon. On the morrow his tortures 
begnn afresh. He was led through the city on u mangy camel, while stones 
and boiling water were thrown at him* Finally, he was brought tn the 
Hippodrome, w here the soldiers, having hung him up by the feet, amused 
themselves by cutting him in pieces. Throughout these hideous tortures 
Andronicus shewed superhuman courage, Raising his mutilated arm to 
his lips he constantly repeated t: Kyrie clei&nn 1 wherefore wilt thou break 
a bruised reed?” 

Such in September 1135 was the end of the last Emperor of the 
hou^e of the Comneni, who for more than a century had arrested the 
ruiii of their country. With his great qualities of statesmanship, the 
kat of the dynasty might have hdp<d to regenerate the Empire. Un¬ 
fortunately the evil elements in his diameter hud the mastery, and 
contributed to hasten the hour of that decadence which no member ijf 
the house of the Angeli was to prove capable of retarding. 

The reign of Isaac II (1185-1105) was indeed a succession of mis¬ 
fortunes, con verted by incapacity into disasters* Cyprus remained in 
revolt under an Isaac Comncnus until it was conquered by Richard 
Coe ur-de-linn in 1101; and the great nobles of the Empire w ere so much 
out of hand as to lie aimexst independent. The Bulgarians rose: the Serbs 
had thrown off (1180) their vassalage. If the Byrantines were able Eo throw 
bock the invasion of William II of Sicily, Isaac: ITs alliance with Salat3in, 
and bis resistance to Frederick Barbarossas transit through the Balkans 
on the Third Crusade confirmed the growing enmity of the West. 
Frederick forced his way to the Bosphorus, ravaging the country and 
sacking Hadriunuple. He compelled the transport of hk troops to Asia 
from Gallipoli, and the delivery of provisions, hut not before he had 
mooted the proposal of a crusade being preached against the Greeks. 
When in 1105 Alexius III took advantage of the general discontent to 
blind and depose bis brother, flu improvement came about. Rather, 
the anarchy became worse-, while the government's incompetence and 
oppression remained glaring. The thirteenth century was to shew that 
there were sound elements and great men still in the Empire, but before 
they could gain control there fell upon it the shattering disaster of the 
Fourth Crusade. 
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Doming the period covered by this chapter the State of Venice did nut 
reach maturity. She did not become a world-power till after the Fourth 
Crusade* nor was it till a full century later that she finally developed her 
constitution. Hut the germs of her constitution and the ^eeds of her sea- 
power are both to be found in these earliest years of her existence. The 
problems which dominate these vents are She question of immigration* 
when and how did the inhospitable islands of the lagoons become settled ; 
how did the community develop; how did it gradually achieve its actual 
and then its formal independence of Bvfrtiitium; how did it save itself 
from being absorbed by tlie rulers of the Italian mainland, Charles the 
Great, Otto II* and Frederick Uarbarossu. 

The earliest authentic notice we have of the lagoon-population is lo 
be found in the letter addressed (c. 536} by CrLssiodorus, in the name of 
Wibgis, King of the Goths* ho the I'ribtirii Xfuntimarum^ the tribunes of 
the maritime parts. The letter, written in a tone between command and 
exhortation* is highly rhetorical in .style, but gives us a vivid picture ut a 
pour 1 hough industrious community occupying a site unique in the world. 
This community, m all probability* formed part of the Gothic 
Kingdom* for it seems certain that the 7 Yittuni Xfaritimanm whom 
Cassiodorus addressee were officers appointed by the Goths. Tlie chief 
characteristics of tins people are that they were salt-workers and seamen* 
two points highly significant for the future development of Venice. No 
doubt the population here referred to was largely augmented, if not 
actually formed* bv the refugees who sought safety in the lagoons from 
the ever recurrent barbarian incursion* on the mainland, Attik's among 
tlie number; hut it is not till the Lombard invasion in 56ft that we can 
begin to trace the positive influence of the barbarian raids and to note 
the first signs of a political constitution Inside the lagoons themselves. 
The campaign of Ik.-! inarms {535-540) brought Yeuetia once more 
under the Homan Empire (539); and* when Norses the Eunuch under¬ 
took to curry out JustiniimV scheme for the final ex term i nation of the 
Goths (551 )* he was forced to recognise tlie importance of the lagoons. 
His march upon Ravenna bv way of the mainland was opposed by Lhe 
Franks and bv the Goths under Tinas. In these circumstances John, the 
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son of Vitalism* who knew the country well, suggested that the array 
should take the luguoii ;md litli route, through which it was conducted 
by the lugoon-dwellcra with their long ships and light ships (id)**? *al 
axarai% thereby enabling the Greek army to reach Haratma and inciden¬ 
tally leading up to the final victories of Busta Gall arum ^552) and Mans 
JjHrtarius (o->3); after thin the coast district* (rd e TttffaXtunrtSia ^mpla) 
became definitely and undisputed!? parts of the Roman Empire once 
more. 

But Lhe hold of By/.ahtiuni upon Italy generally was weak. The 
Persian war ateorbed the imperial resources. There was little to oppose 
Alboin and his Lombards when in the spring of 568 they swept down 
from Pannoniu and within the year made themselves lords of North Italy* 
'then began jl general flight from the main land; and the process re¬ 
newed during the next hundred years down to the second sack of f >derwo 
(667), Throughout this period the settlement of the lagoons definitely 
took place, and we find the first indication of a constitution in those obscure 
officiala, the T rihu 7ii M a jnri'.r and J/bwJrr-Y of the earli est chronic] es_ 1 *au1 i - 
nus, Patriarch of Aquilcia* fled from his ruined diocese bearing with him 
the treasury and the relics, lie was fallowed by hi.s flock, who sought, refuge 
in Grade. The refugees from Concordia found an asylum m Caorle; 
MalomocCo and Chioggift were settled in 60£, unci possihly some of the 
Rialto group of islands* the site of the future City of Venice, received 
inhabitants for the first time. The final peopling of Tnrodln, with which 
the earliest Venetian chronicles are so much concerned, took place in 
63G* when Altino, one of the last remaining imperial pos-ie^siutis on the 
mainland, fell. Bishop Maurus and Tribune Auriu& titled in the TorccJlo 
group of islands, and bo sit a church. The tribune aligned certain 
islands as church-3anrb* and appointed* as his tribune-delegate in the 
island of Amminaa* Fraundoni* who likewise built a church and appor¬ 
tioned certain lands to furnish the revenue thereof Tw el ve lagoon- 
townships w r ere settled in this manner* Grado* Hi hi ones (between Grad si 
and Caorle), Caorle* Heraalea, Fquilio *b-Holn (now Cavozurebermah 
Torcdlo, Mumno, Rialto, Mnlamocco* Poveglia, Clngies minor (now 
Sottomarmfl), and Clugies Major (now' Lliinggin). If, as i* probable, a 
process similar to that which took place in the settlement of Torcello 
went cm in the cftse of these other townships, then we find a solution of 
the vexed question as to the exact nature of the major and minor tribune^ 
the former being, like Aon us* the leaders of the immigrants, the Latter* 
like Eraimduni, delegates in the circumjacent islands. 

In the confusion and obscurity of the early chronicles it is difficult 
to arrive at a clear idea of the political conditions in the lagoon-lown- 
ships. In the structure of the Empire* Vcnelia formed pzet of Lhe 
province of Ifitria* We know from the inscriptions of Santa Eufemia. 
jn Grado Lhut the Greeks maintained a fleet in the lagoons down tu the 
sixth century; but as they gradually lost ground on the mainland lador^ 
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the Lombard invaders, they withdrew their forces, leaving the islander* 
uf the lagoons to defend themselves us best they might. The lagoon- 
dwellers. gathered round their lending men or tribunes; hut their powers 
of defence were feeble, as in proved by the mid of Lupus, fluke of Friuli, 
upon Gnido (630), and it was probably only the intricate nature of their 
home-waters which saved them from absorption by the barbarian. These 
tribunes wielded both military and civil authority, and in theory were 
undoubtedly appointed by and dependent on the Exarch of Ravenna as 
representing Byzantium in Italy. The office tended to become hereditary 
and gave rise to the close? of tribunitian families. Side bv side with the 
secular power, as represented by the tribunes, grew the ecclesiastical 
power centring round the patriarchate of Grado (568\ and the Lagoon 
sees of Caorle (598) t Torcello (635), Heraafea (640), Malamocco (640), 
JesoJo (670), Olivolo (774). The A nanism of the J.^mbards drove the 
orthodox bishops from their mainland churches to seek asylum in the 
TagnonSr The clergy as was natural, thanks to their educations played a 
large part in the developing life of the lagoon com muni ties; but, if we 
may draw a conclusion from the instance of Torcello, it would seem that 
the secular power reserved, a kind of superiority or patronage over the 
ecclesiastical: & fact significant in the future development of ecciesiostko- 
political relations in Venice. Besides the leading, or M noble™ families 
represented by the tribunes, and the clergy gathered round their bishops, 
we find that there w as a general assembly of the whole population which 
made its voice heard in the choice of hath tribunes, priests, and bishops 
but otherwise appears to have been of little weight. 

Throughout the seventh century the imperial possessions on the main¬ 
land were gradually shorn away by the Lombard kings. The second sack 
of Oderzo (667), which had beep the .scat of ad imperial Magister Militum, 
seems to have caused the rise of HeracJea, the lagoon-township where the 
refugees from Oderzo found asylum, to the leading place among the twelve 
t rib uni lmn centres, So great was the number of Hie fugitives that they 
overflow'd) into the neighbouring township of JTesolo, and its population 
wax soon large enough to demand a separate bishopric (670). The 
collapse of the Roman Empire on the ma inlan d led to the severing uf all 
land-communication between the lagoons and Ltria, of which they had 
hitherto formed a part. It seem* that either directly and deliberately 
by the will of the imperijd authorities, or by the wUl of the lagoon- 
dwellers with a view to their letter protec lion* Sea-Venice wax separated 
from Istria and erected into a distinct dutatm (after 680> The Venetian 
chronicler, John the Deacon, represents the creation of the first doge in 
the following terms: 41 In the times of the Emperor Aunstasuis and of 
Liutprund, King of the Lombards, the whole population of Venice, along 
with the Patriarch and the bishops* came together and by common accord 
resolved that it would lie more honourable for the future to live under 
dukes than under tribune.-*; and after long debate as to whom they should 
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filed to this office* at length they agreed upon a capable and illustrious 
man named Paulitio." 

The date usual!v given for the choice of the first doge is fiD7 T but it 
John the Deacon be right it cannot be placed earlier than 713, the year 
in which Anastasius came to the throne. The question has been raised 
as to whether the lagoon population independently elected their first 
doge* or whether lie was appointed by the inij>eri.ril authorities. Both 
may be true in the sense that he was chosen by the community* as in all 
probability were the tribunes* and confirmed hy the exarch or the im¬ 
perial authority. In any case it is certain that there was no question of 
the lagoon population claiming formal independence of Byzantium at 
that time nor fur long after; but, as a matter of fact, a very few years 
later (726), at the time of the Italian revolt against the irnnnrlnstic 
decrees of Leo the Isauri&n, the pupuHation of the lagoons undoubtedly 
made a free and independent election of their doge in the person of Orso* 
the third holder of that title. 

The election of the first doge, Paulutins Annfestus, a 4i nobleof 
Hcraclea, marks the close of the earliest period in Venetian history; the 
second period is concerned with the events which led up to the cunceiitra" 
lion of the lagoon-tow iiships at Rialto, the city vre now cull Venice, in 810. 
The notes of the period are: first, the development of the dukedom as 
against the older order of the tribunes and against the ecclesiastical 
power of the Patriarchs of Grado; second, the internal quarrels between 
rival townships* Heracles Jesolo, Makinoccb, w hich largely contributed 
to the final concentration at Rialto; third,, the question of self preserva¬ 
tion, the maintenance of such practical, dejacto, independence of By¬ 
zantium as the community had acquired through the weakness of the 
Empire, and the straggle "to avoid absorption by the powerful barbarian 
rulers of the mainland, Lombard and Frank. 

The dependence of Venice on Byzantium has been maintained by 
modern historians, and it cannot for a moment lie disputed that, in 
theory, it existed; as late as 979 we find public documents dated by the 
year of the imperial reign. But in practice it is the population of the 
lagoons which elects the doge, and murders deposes, blinds, or tonsures 
him if dissatisfied with the tendency of his policy, while no one brings 
them to account for such acts of independence* An explanation of the 
frequent revolutions and ducal downfalls lets been suggested in the 
jealousy of the various tribiimtkn families reduced in importance by the 
creation of the dukedom; hut if it be permissible to consider the lagoon- 
dw filers as an individual community and to talk of the spirit of a rare, 
viewed by the light of events as they occurred* it looks as though the 
Venetian population was inspired by an instinct towards independence 
and deliberately worked towards that goal. 

The earliest and most important act of Faulutius was the concluriun 
of a treaty (718-718) with Liutprund, the ponriul King of the Lombard*. 
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The treaty m lost, but we can gather its terms from the reference to it in 
subsequent parfu with the kings of Italy. It consisted of two parts: the 
til'st a guarantee of security for Venetian trader on the mainland; protec¬ 
tion of Venetian docks and horses; right to cut wood in Lombard territory ; 
in return for these privilege* the doge agreed to pay an annual tribute. 
The second part contained a definition of bnundaries on the mainland. 
This second part is said to have been “concluded in the days of King Liut- 
prund* between the Duke Faulutio and the Magister Militum Marcellti»* w 
Of this difficult p&9flK»gfc three exphnations have been suggested. It m said 
that Mar cell ns was the Magister Militum (the chief imperial authority) 
of Istria, and that St was he who concluded the treaty with the consent 
of the doge. But Istria nnd Sea-Venice were by this time separated; 
l *Dux" is superior in rank to “Magifiter MBitum, 71 and as a matter oJ 
fact the doge" 1 * name comes first; finally the agreement is said to be 
not I let ween Marcellos and Liutpr&nd but between (in trr) Paulutio and 
^ Farcell us. The second theory is that Marcellu# was M agister Militum 
in Venice and associated himself with the doge in treating with Lint- 
prand; hut here again the word mtsr seems fatal* I’he third and most 
plausible theory is that Marcell us was the imperial M agister Militum in 
Venice, and that acting on imperial orders he and the doge delimited the 
territory of Herarlea and obtained from Liutprand a confirmation of the 
same, as is proved by the ^precept* of So March 996* Whichever view 
tie correct, the treaty with Liutpmml is of the highest importance as 
shewing uh the Venetian community under its first doge securing treaty 
rights from the masters, of the inainkiuL 

Tt is certain that the early doges did not exercise a wide or xmdis- 
puted power in the lagoon community, Not until the ninth century, after 
the concentration at Bialto, did they assume the unchallenged headship 
of the State. The office of tribune persisted long after the creation of the 
dukedom; as late as S87 we hear of the Tribune Andrea rescuing the 
body of the Doge Peter I Candiamis from the Slav*, But the establish¬ 
ment of the dngeship roused jealousy among the l rihi in it km families, and 
the choice of Hemclea tor the ducal Heat stirred the envy of other lagoon - 
townships and so began the long series of struggles between the rival 
centres in one of which the first doge lost his life (717). 

He was succeeded by MccrcdluA Tegahanus, whose identification with 
Marcellas* Magister Militum of Istria., i* by no means certain. He was 
probably appointed or confirmed by the imperial authorities. During 
his reign Serenas, Patriarch of Aquilein, supported by Liutprand, attacked 
Donatos, Patriarch of Gratio. The doge, afraid of drawing down on the 
lagoons the wroth of the I^ondmrds if he employed Venetian arms in 
support of the lagoon Patriarch, contented himself with an appeal to 
the Pope, who sharply reprimanded 8erenus P Subsequently the Latcnm 
Council (782) formally decreed the separation of the two jurisdictions, 
declaring Grado to he the metropolitan see of Istria and the lagoons. 
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thereby conferring definite form on the lagoon patriarchate. Maredlus 
died in 7£G T at the moment when Italy, following the lead of Tope 
Gregory II f was in open revolt against the iconoclast decrees of the 
Emperor Leo III. The various districts expelled or slew the imperial 
officers and elected dukes for themselves, The bolder spirits even talked 
of electing a new Emperor and marching with him on Constantinople. 
Venice hhaned in the general movement, and, whether Marcellas* death 
was doe to the revolutionary party or not T his successor Ur&us was un¬ 
doubtedly elected by Lhe lagoon population without consulting Hie 
imperial authorities. 

The Italian revolt of 7S6 brought to light the difficulty in which the 
growing lagonn community found itself between east and west. The Pop 
in his hostility to Leo invited Liutprand to invade the Exarchate and 
expel the Greeks* The Lombard king was nothing loth, seeing in the 
request an opportunity for extending his domains. In a first attack on 
Ravenna^ Paul the Exarch was slain. The Euipcmr despatched Eutyddus 
with gold and troops to take his place. The new exarch came to terms 
with Liutprand and assisted him to subdue the revolted Dukes of Bene- 
veuto and Spoleto. But when Gregory III came to the papal throne 
in 731 he arrived at an understanding with Eiitychms which resulted in 
a fresh revolt of the Duke of SjHileto, Liutprand at once attacked the 
Exart hate (739), Ravenna fell to Duke Hildebrand and Duke Peredco. 
Eutvchius fled to the lagoons and summoned the Venetians, by their 
allegiance to the Emperor, to lend aid in restoring him. They obeyed. 
The Venetian fleet replaced the exarch in his capital (Til). 

In the mean Lime the doge, whose loyalty to Byzantium had been 
rewarded with the title of Hypatos or Consul, had died (737). Both he 
imd his two predecessors were nobles of Heracles* belonging to the 
aristocratic or Byzantine party, and ruling in Herurlem Local jealousy 
between the rival townships combined with the hostility of the revolu¬ 
tionary party* whose policy was anti-Byzantine and ranged with the 
Fope for the freedom of Italy from Byzantine suzeraint_v, led, 03 the 
chronicles tell us, to an attack by Jesolo upon Heraclea* and in the fighting 
the dnge fell. Whether the story be strictly true or not, the episode is 
of importance as shewing u - the formation of two distinct parties inside 
the lagoons, and in its bearing upon the election of the next doge which 
took place not in Heracles but at Malajnocco, an important step towards 
the Jiiial concentration at Hialto. The reigns of the find tliree doge* 
tutd yielded results not altogether satisfactory, and on the death of TTrails, 
the imperial authorities, or, according to the Venetian tradition, the 
population of the lagoons, resolved to substitute for the dqgeship the 
yearly office of Magister Milituii). The new magistracy was of short 
duration (737-7+1), and «as marked by the continued violence of party 
strife. The last Magister Mill turn, Fabriacus, was blinded and, in 742, 
the eomiuunity returned to the system of ducal government, electing 
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Deusdedit, son of the late Doge Urem, to that ofiiit. But the stat of 
government was removed from Heraclca—not only the scene of violent 
faction- fights, hut also accessible Irum the nudnliiJid and therefore cx- 
posed to the Influence of the mainland rulers—to Malamoceo, n town- 
ship on the lido which divides the lagoon from the open sea. The choice 
of Makmocco was a compromise* preluding the final compromise at Rialto, 
and was determined by the anti-Byzantine party; hut the new doge was 
still an Herarleote and member of the Byzantine party, though no longer 
ruling in Heradea. 

During the reign of Deusdedit the pressure of external events was 
never relaxed; the danger that the lagoons might be absorbed fay the 
lords of the mainland was ever jj resent. The remains of Greek lordship 
in North Italy had all but disappeared ■ the lagoons were almost all that 
survived. In 751 AMulf, the Lombard king, finally captured Ravenna, 
iiiid so imminent seemed the threat from the south-west that the doge 
undertook the building of a strung fort at Brundulo tu protect his fron¬ 
tiers, Aifftulf, however* did not prove hostile; he was at the moment 
engaged with his scheme for reducing the Papacy to the position of a 
“Lombard bishopric,* and could alford to wait as far as the lagoons were 
concerned He therefore willingly renew ed the treaty made with Liui- 
prumi But a greater power than that of the Lombards was about to 
appear on the scene, ft power destined to act with decisive effect on the 
development of Venice. The Pope, alarmed at the threatening attitude 
of the Lombard sovereign, and unable to claim aid from the weak, 
distant, and also iconodastically heretical Emperor, turned to the Franks 
for protection. Pope Stephen II in 754 made a personal appeal to 
Pepin, son of Charles Martel That same year the Franks entered Italy 
by the Fcncstrelie pass. They immediately proved their superiority over 
the Lombards, Aistulf was defeated and only saved a remnant of his 
territory through Papal mediation (75(5). His son Desiderins saw the 
destruction of the Lombard Kingdom, and by 774 Pavia was in the 
hand-’ of the Franks. 

The Venetians, meanwhile, had been profiting by the disturbed state 
of the mainland ; the decline of Ravenna, in particular, allowed them to 
extend their trade, which was now beginning to assume its prominent 
characteristic of a carrying-Lrode between Fast and West We hear of 
V enetian merchants in Constantinople sending valuable political informa¬ 
tion to the Papal authorities in Ravenna; and possibly abouL Ibis period 
Tarcelio began to assume its position of ipnr6piov ^teya, the ** great 
emporium/ 1 as Constantino Porphyrugenitas styles it But prosperity 
did not alky the internal jealousies of the lagoon downahipa, Jesolu 
still mined her ancient hatred of Heraclca. The Jesolans, headed by 
Egiliua Gaulua* attacked the Henudeote noble Deusdedit, the Doge. They 
blinded and deposed him, and their leader seized the ducal chair, only to 
be blinded and banished, in his turn, within the year (755). The point 
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of the struggle for supremacy between the Various townships is empha¬ 
sised hv the fnct tfott the next doge, Dominions McmegariuB, was. not an 
Heradeote hut a native of Malaiuocco, the scat of the government. 
Either the Venetian population nr the imperial authorities seem to have 
thought that these perpetual revolutions were due to the fart that the 
doges enjoyed too free a hand. The ducal independence of action was 
therefore curtailed by the appointment of two tribunes to act in concert 
with the doge. The effort to shake himself free of these trammel* cost 
MonegariTO his throne. He wa* deposed and blinded and, perhaps by a 
reaction of party feeling, an I Ierncieote, Mauritius, was elected in 7frk 
The election of Mauritius has* however, been taken as a proof and a 
result of a Movement which had undoubtedly been going on for some 
time. The internecine quarrel* of Heradea and Jeftolo, ending in the 
removal of the capital to MaUmocco, had seriously injured both town¬ 
ships; a general exodus took place from both into the new capital, 
where the Heracleotes were soon in sufficient numbers to secure the 
election of one of themselves tu the ducal chair. However that may be, 
the fact remains that both HutacIca and Jesolo ceased to be of great im¬ 
portance among the kigooii-townships, and their territory was assigned 
to the fisc* forming the origin of what afterwards became the domain- 
lamls of the Ducat ub. 

The rc-ign of Mauritius is marked by tw r o points of importance : Hrst, 
the beginning of the custom of appointing ft doge-con yurt, naturally, as 
tlie appoint in cut lay with the doge, a mem bet of hi* own family, thereby 
paving the way for the establishment of the d vines tie principle which 
was to play so large ft part In the early history of Venice; secondly, the 
founding of the bishopric of Glivnlo. The influx of Eleradeotes and 
Jesolans* which we have already recorded, proved to be eo abundant that 
the immigrant* overflowed to Rialto, and si5 great were their n uni tiers, 
that they soon demanded and obtained a. sec of their own (771), with its 
cathedral on the island of Olivolo, one of the north-eastern islets of the 
Real tine group, after wards known, and known to this day, as tastellu. 
The foundation of the see of Olivolo may lie taken fts the fijrat step in the 
for ination of the city of Venice. 

Difficult times were at hand for the lagoon-com in unity. Pepin, son of 
Charles Martel, in the course of his campaign against the Lombards had 
captured Ravenna and the Fentapoliy. These he presented to his ally 
the Pope. Pepin’s son, Charles the Great, after the final destruction 
of the Lombard kingdom, confirmed his father 1 * donation. In con¬ 
sidering his new kingdom he must have observed that Mart time-Venice 
and the lagoon-townships alone in North Italy -still owned allegiance fo 
Byzantium, lie probably resolved to bring them within the bound* of 
his new territory, all the more so that, in the almost inevitable clash 
with the Greek Empire, Venice alone see rood able to furnish a fleet and 
a sca-hasc. In any ease Charles ordered the expulsion of Venetian 
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traders from the Pentupoiis (781) and tcaok Istria (7H7h thu* enclosing 
the lagoona ill an iron circle. These action* opened the eye* of the 
lagotiH-popuIutiun Lu the approaching crisis. 

The situation was complicated by the attitude of the Patriarch* of 
Grudu k who T as good Churchmen, favoured the Pope’s allies the Pranks. 
Thus two parties were clearly defined inside the Ingiwms: Lhe party of 
the iluge>, the Byzantine party which clung to It* allegiance to the 
Empire ns ih safeguard against the danger of luring absorbed by the 
Franks ; and the party of the Patriarchs, Lhe party of the Church, the 
Francophil party which seemed willing to carry the w hole community 
over to Charles, rather than risk the loss of commerce on the mainland 
which would be entailed by a rupture with the Franks. How Far there 
was a third party, a Venetian party, determined to save the State From 
the Franks while preserving its tie ffir to independence of Byzantium, is 
not clear. Inside the lagoon the crisis was brought to an issue and the 
party positions defined over the newly-created see of Olivolo. The 
Doge John, son of Mauritius, who had fist been doge-consort to his 
father (77fi) and then reigning doge (787), nominated Ln the see a young 
Greek, named Christopher* only sixteen years old. The Patriarch of 
Grade refused to cunsccintc him (793). A little later it Wsis known that 
the Patriarch was urging Charles’ son* Pepin of Italy, to form a navy in 
Jhivuriua for the .subjugation of the lagoons. The doge sent bin sou, 
Mauritius the younger, to attack Gmdo, and the Patriarch was flung 
from Lhe highest tower of his palace and killed (80£h 

Put tins high-handed net made no difference in Lhe policy of the 
patriarchal see. The murdered John was succeeded by his nephew 
Fortunntus, a restless, capable, enterprising man, of Francophil leanings 
even more pronounced than thuse of Ids uncle. Fortun&tus received the 
pallium in B03 and at once set to work to develop the Frankish party. 
Along with others of the faction* Obclerius and Felix the Tribune, he 
formed a plot against the doge. It was discovered, anti the conspirators 
fled tu Treviso* whence Furtunntua proceeded alone to the court of 
Charles at Seitz, He brought the Emperor many mid costly presents, 
and found him in a mood to lisLen to his plans for the expulsion of the 
Bymntine duges and their party, ns the Frankish embassy to the court 
at Constantinople (803), commit soiled to secure recognition of Charles' 
new imperial title, had just been haughtily repulsed. 

Meanwhile, encouraged no doubt by news from For tuna Lis, the 
Francophil conspirators in Treviso elected Dbelerius its doge (804), He 
made a dash for the lagoons, entered his native town of Malnmncco 
amid popular acclaim, and the Doges John and Mauritius were forced 
to fly along with their creature Christopher* Bishop of Olivolo, 

This revolution of 804 meant the complete triumph of the Francophil 
party. How complete that triumph was h proved by the fart that the 
Doge Obderius and the Doge-consort* hia brother Heatup paid a visit 
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to the court of Charles at Thionvllle (Thcodonis Villa) about Christmas 
W5, and early in the next year the Emperor made an ordhiatio or 
disposition for the govern men t of the doges and populace of Veniee as 
well a* for Dalmatia, Venice, Lstrm> and Dalmatia were declared to be 
ports of Pepin 1 * kingdom of Italy. 

This deliberate challenge to Nicephoros and the Eastern Empire was 
at once taken up. In 807 the patrician Nicetas appeared in the Adriatic 
with the imperial fleet* diaries and Pepin were possessed of no sea-power 
capable of offering resin Lance, and Nicetas met with none. If Charles had 
counted on the V enetians for support he was deceived, Dalmatia returned 
to its allegiance, as dtd the doges, Obderius was rewarded with the title 
of Spatlinrius, but Beat us was sent to Constantinople as a hostage for 
Venetian loyalty. Nicetas made a truce with Pepin and withdrew his 
fleet in the autumn of 807. The truce came to an end in the autumn of 
8G8 S and the patrician Paul appeared with the Greek fleet in the Adriatic. 
After wintering in Venetian waters, he attacked Cnmacchln and was re¬ 
pulsed. The Frankish party in the lagoons was strong enough to render 
hi* position insecure. He withdrew bis fleet down the Adriatic (809h 
leaving Venice to the wrath of Pepin, who was resolved to make good 
his claims to the lagoons and to punish the doges for their perfidy in 
violating the ordmufm of Thionville. Tn the autumn of 809 the attack 
w-as delivered from north and south, by land and by sea* The lagoon- 
dwellers offered a rigorous resistance, and the king's progress was slow. 
What remained of Heraclea fell; so did Brandolo, ChioggU, PeEestrina, 
Alhiofju and even the capital Mnlnmncco; both doges were taken 
prisoners ; but the lagoons were not conquered. The population of 
Molamocco withdrew' to the central group of islands, called Rialto, 
and thence defied the conqueror. In vain he attempted to reach and 
capture the core of the lagoon*; the intricate channels through the mud 
banks baffled him; he was eventually forced to withdraw in 510 ■ and he 
died in July of the same year* 

Recent historians, relying on the testimony of Em hard, claim that 
thi-s event was a Venetian defeats, a Frankish victory* But Einhard, 
though a contemporary, was far away from the scene of action, and was 
moreover in the service of the Caralingiaiis. Though there can be no 
doubt that Ft pin captured the Mi up to Midamoceo, the capita], and 
made the doges prisoners, compelling them to consent to a yearly tribute, 
yet the fact remain* that he did not conquer Rialto, the heart of the 
IngoonSs and that the Sagoon-population compelled him to abandon his 
enterprise and to retire. It is not surprising that Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus in the next century, and the V enetians ever after, should have 
looked upon the repulse of Pepin as tine cardinal point in their carly history 
and have eventually surrounded it with a mass of patriotic legend. 

Pepin's attack on the lagoons, and the large measure of success which 
crowned it, alarmed Constantinople; and in 810 Amfim, the ripatharius, 
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was sent to negotiate with the king,, but finding him dead the envoy 
preceded direct to Charles at Aix-La-Chapelle* In the spring of Hit 
Annims left Aix on his return to Con^antmople* bearing Charles* terms 
which were that he would surrender Venice* MriajLibumia* and Dalmatia 
in return for recognition of his imperial title. It nmy be observed that, 
even if Charles considered that Pepin bod conquered V enice, Dalmatia 
certainly was in no sense his ns Fepin T s fleet hud immediately retired before 
th e fleet of Paul, the Praetor of Ccphalon eu. More prcilably C hurled based 
his claim to Venice on the cm/i naiio of Thiuarille, A radium on bis way 
through Venice nominated an ITeraoleote noble, Agiiellus Farticiaeus to 
the vacant doges hip. The Doges Obeleriua and Beat us were bath in the 
custody nf Arsa.fi us, the former to be consigned, as Char les liad ordained* 
to Ins lawful sovereign {&d the Emperor Nicephoros, a phrase 

which can hardly he reconciled with the claim that Venice and the Vene¬ 
tians were Frankish territory and people. By the 911 miner of §L£ the 
treaty of Aii-Iu-Chapelle was signed, ajid Venice returned to her ancient 
position as vassal nf the Eastern Empire. The result of the w hole episode, 
as For as Venice w as concerned, was that internally a concentration of all 
the lagoon-townships took place at Rialto* which now became the capital* 
The rivalries and jealousies between the lagoon-centres came to an end. 
Further, the new city emerged from Pepin's attack Byzantine in sympa¬ 
thies, and with an Heradeote Byzantine noble ns doge. And* with the 
failure of the Francophil policy of the Patriarch Portunahis, the power 
of the Church ns an independent political element in \ enice began to 
decline* and Grado slowly waned in power and influence. Externally 
Venice remained Eastern nut Western* aloof from the rest of Italy, look¬ 
ing eastward fur the most part, a fact of the highest importance in 
determining the subsequent character and career of the race. 

We arc now entering un a new period of Venetian history which goes 
down to the reign of Peter 11 Qraedo (991-1009) H It is possible now 
to talk of Venice as a city-state. The characteristic notes of the period 
are; firstly, the development of the dukedom with its growing dynastic 
tendencies: the accumulation in single houses of dignities and wealth, 
thanks to private trading by the doges under special privileges; and the 
revolt of the Venetian people against these dynastic tendencies. Secondly* 
we note the relations of the state with the Western Empire, the effort to 
maintain its indofieiideiace and tu extend its commerce, which are revealed 
in the scries of pacta and pra^etpta . And thirdly, the relations of the 
state with the East; the gradual loosening of the formal bonds which 
bound it ns a vassal to the Eastern Empire* and the extension of its 
trading privileges in the Levant For many years to come (down to 979 
at least) the formal dependence on the Eastern Empire was fully rccog^ 
tiised hv the use of the imperial date in public documents, by public 
pravers for the Emperor, and by the obligations of transport* affirmed 
and acknowledged in the various imperial hulls; but iu fact, owing to 
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the growing neft-powizr of the Venetians, the relation* gradually became 
rather those of Allies. The final note of the period ifl the growth and the 
embellishment of the new capital. 

The young state soon began to display those commercial instincts 
which were destined to mark its whole career. Either by a separate 
t reft tv — a theory strenuously combated by recent historians—or At 1 crest, 
by a special clause in the Treaty of Aix, Charles renewed the privileges, 
endorsed the tribute, and confirmed the frontiers established by the treaty 
with King Liutprand. This treaty formed the charter of Venetian trailing 
rights on the mainland, and was frequently rehearsed and re-cnnfrmied 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The valley of the To formed the natural trade-route from the head 
of the Adriatic to Lombardy, France, and West Germany; but for the 
cum maud of thin route the lagoon-city of Conmcchio was an active com¬ 
petitor, lying os it did near the mouth of that river. At Pavia, the 
capital of the Italian kingdom t two great trade-routes converged* the 
Fo-volley route* and the route from Rome across the Apennines, Already 
in Ihe days of Charles, the monk of ^t Gall reports, Vc tic Li an mer¬ 
chants frequented the markets of Pavia, bringing with them “from over 
sens nil the wcidtli of the orient,^ chiefly, it seems, silks, spices, golden 
pheasant and peacock feathers. The life of L*t Gerald uf Auritlac .shows 
us bow h Venetian merchnnl at Pam acted as expert-adviser on the 
current prices of silk webs in the market* of Constantinople, The trade 
of Gmiocchio was chief!v confined to salt, but we shall presently ^ how 
Venice went to war with her rivals in order to secure a monopoly of Lids 
commodity. 

As regards relation* with the East we naturally find no treaties during 
the ninth century. The formal position of vassal and suzerain was fully 
I'ecognistd ; the Emperors, through their officer* and hut 3s, sent their 
aiders* n*, for example* those forbidding the Venetians to trade with 
enemies of the Empire in arms and timber; these orders were obeyed ns 
long as tlie mterests of Venice and of the East w ere identical. We have 
a proof that Venetians were already tlading far afield in the Levant* for 
in 829 the body of St Mark was brought from Alexandria to Venice by 
Venetian merchants on hoard their own ship; and by BW r on the request 
of the Emperor Thcophilus, Venice was able to send sixty ships to sea. 
Indeed wc find that from the reign of Michael II (820-329) onwards the 
Emperors made frequent calls on the naval power of Venice, Hie claim 
was, an doubt, a right (see the chrysobull of 091), hut it gradually assumed 
the aspect of an appeal to nn ally, until it definitely took that form in 
the dogeshlp of Peter U Orseoln. 

The city itself, during the reigns of the first three doges uf the house 
of Partieiacu^, shewed a rapid extension in buildings, AgnelJus began tlie 
first ducal palace, a wooden structure; his son Justinian founded the 
first church of St Mark, a small basilica, with apse and cry pi, occupying 
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the site of the present Cupel lo Zen. The basilica was built to receive the 
body of St Mark, the translation of whose remain* from Alexandria to 
Venice is an essential point in the ecclesiastical history of the City; for 
by the possession of the Saint's body the Venetians, in a manner, asserted 
their superiority to AquikU and also to Crado, a superiority which was 
finally confirmed in 1+45 hv the removal of the patriarchal see of Gntdo 
to Venice. By hi* will (June 8ii9) the r>oge Justinian left instructions 
that the stones of Lhe house of a certain Theophylact of Toroello worn 
to be used in the construction of the Churvli, During this same period 
Lhe famous monastery of Stmt' Ilarid on tire Brill ta. the convent of San 
Zacoftila near tlie ducal palate, and the cathedral church of San Pietro 
at Olivolo, came into being and received large endowments from members 
of the ducal family- 

Ahi to the eonstitutiou of the new state we have little information; 
we know that Agnellus, had two tribunes appointed ns assessors hi the 
interests of Lhe Greek Empire, but we hear nothing of their action. 
Th c doge seems to have had the sole disposal of the treasury and to have 
been, for administrative purposes,, quite uncontrolled. 1 he tribunes still 
existed in the various lagoon-townships, but after the concentration at 
Rialto they possessed but restricted powers. The national assembly seems 
to have hem of vital lignificance only on the occasions when it was con¬ 
vened. Its voice was heard in the election of the doge, anil the doges 
seem to haw called it to confirm their public acts; for example, in May 
St‘I, the Doges Agnellus and Justinian Particificus, who in a possibly 
spurious passage are styled ptr dht'intgm gratmm tUtfcs, declare that, ill a 
donation to the Abbot of San Servoln, they are acting in concert atm 

a it ivtr.hu Venecie puptdU habitautihux. 

The dynastic tendency in Lhe dukedom was dearly marked under the 
find three doges of the house of Partkiacus, We find the system of 
appointing a doge-consort from the reigning family in full force, while 
the important see of Olivolo-Castellu was filled for the long period of 
thirty-two years (823-8541 by Ursus, son of John, Resentment at 
this tendency to concentrate the supreme power in a single house look 
definite shape in two conspiracies against the Doge John Partioacoa; the 
first, in 865, headed h v Lhe Tribune Caros us, failed after a brief success; 
the second, under the leadership of the noble family oi the Mastnlici, 
deposed the doge (836) and compelled him to retire to a monastery' near 
Gmdo. The choice of the Venetians then fell upon Peter 'iWomcus, a 
man of noble hloud, strong and vigorous, but illiterate—be could nuL even 
sign bis name. His long reign of twenty-eight years (836—864) was signal¬ 
ised hv unsuccessful sea-ctnupaigus against the Slav pirates oi the Dal¬ 
matian coast, w ho had already begun to harass the rich and grow ing trade 
of Venire in the Adriatic, and against the Saracens in the sooth ol Italy. 
At the request, or order, uf the Euajjeror Theuphilus, conveyed by the 
patrician Theodosius, the doge fitted out sixty ships for the unlucky 
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expedition to Taranto (8W), Unfortunate as were these earliest naval 
enterprises of tlae growing State of Venice^ they were fruitful in calling 
out the energy and resolution of the people and in leading to a revolution 
in Venetian ship-building. It wns under Tradonicus that the find great 
ships* were built in Venetian docks, and the type established which wits 
to serve both for trade Mid war. 

A second important point in the reign of Tradonieus, a point which 
bears upon Venetian relations with the West, w t os the conclusion of the 
pactum^ or treaty, with the Emperor Lot liar in &4D, the very year in 
which the Emperor of the East had summoned the Venetians to his aid 
against the Saracens. This remarkable document, the earlied; extant 
monument of \ enetinn diplomacy, was prepared during preliminary 
negotiations in Ravenna* hut was signed on £2 February &40 at Pavia. 

It undoubtedly referred to and recited the terms of the special Venetian 
clause* in the Treaty of Aix (819), of the ordmatm of Thionvilk 
(BOG), and of Xing LiutpnmiTs treaty of 713- It was to last for Eve 
years and ns a matter of fact we find it being renewed every five yenrs 
down to the Treaty of Mulliausen (19 July It stipulated tor the 

payment of fifty librae of Venetian coinage (parve)^ equal to twenty-five 
librae of the Pavese coinage, as an annual tribute from Venice* due in 
Marc h each year. Bu t the payment of this tribute is not to lie taken as 
in any sense a token of vassalage; it was merely a return for the privileges 
conceded by thfe .pnrtum * pence and good friendship are to exist between 
Venice and various neighbouring districts inside the kingdom uf I Laly ; 
these districts are specified and include Etna, Friuli, the Trevtaan 
Marches Vicenza, Monsdice, Ravenna* ami the port* on the Adriatic 
down to Furmo, Neither party is to injure the other. Venetian fugitives 
inside the kingdom are to lie extradited: envoys and rouriern sire to be 
protected* The confines of Venetian territory as defined in the treaty 
with Liutpnmd arts recognised. The Venetians may trade freely in the 
kingdom, except for the customary dura of water and land transit, and 
Italian subject are to eujuy a like privilege by sea. The subject* of the 
Empire are to lend no aid to enemies of Venice, while Venice is to lend 
her aid bv sea against all ^lav freebooters. The importance of the docu¬ 
ment lies m the fact that it is an independent contract between the 
Doge of Venice and the rulers of the mainland* and that it confirms 
and extends existing trading privileges, which were subsequently still 
further enlarged- A t ThionvIUe, by a prneceptum dated 1 September 8il t 
the Emperor formally recognised Venetian possessions inside the Empire. 

The Doge Trad omens did not escape the dynastic ambitions which 
were common to nil the earlier holders of the ducal throne- He mr- 

1 Bireme? with a crew ef 150 m*n. The prnper iluhb for this vessel wad Chekndit 
JohnnfuH Diriitun (ed. Monllcolo* Venet. Atii* in Fcnti, p. m) 

Htlh It ZaiandrifiL Thietm urtf'hnmtem, SOtB f p. B2) *ays: * f £ahmdrlt<.-ert.-.imiifc * 
nil™ longitudinal et alflcritotia/ h ^ee ahei infra r Chapter xiut* p. 7^3, 
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rounded himself with a body-guard of foreign soldiers, Croats, devoted 
to his service. This* and his attempt to raise his relative, DoiuiniciM, to 
the bishopric.- of Oli volo-Costello, gave the Paiiieiad faction T which was 
still strong, the desired opportunity. The doge wits murdered on hi* 
way from the palace to San Zocearia (13 September 864V 

The murder of Tradonicus cannot be considered as a popular demon¬ 
stration against the dynastic principle ; it was carried out by a group of 
nobles instigated by the Patriarch erf Gntdu who was a Particiacus, and 
in the interest of that family. Tradomcu* was succeeded by Ursrn Parti- 
ciacus and subsequently by three other members of liis house before the 
Partiriflci gave way to the powerful family of the Candiaiii. 

With the Western Empire Ursus maintained friendly relations and on 
11 January 880 the parittm of Lnthar was renewed with dudes the Fat 
in 1 Livenna. The nioditications in the teniJn prove the extent to which 
Venice wa> growing in power and importance. It is no lunger the case 
of certain specified places inside the kingdom entering on a treaty with 
Venire, but the Emperor himself treats on behalf of his whole kingdom 
(t'fmm ittem# rvgni rtmirr). The slave trade is again to be condemned by 
a decree signed by doge and patriarch* and* most important of all, the 
doge's personal merchandise, his private trailing stock, was tu go free of 
custom* dues* Ursus wa* further successful in n sharp encounter with 
the Patriarch of Grodo* the upshot of winch was to demount rate and 
establish the supremacy of State over Church in Venice, The doge 
insisted on raising to the see of Torcello a eunuch named Dummiens. 
The Patriarch Peter Martini us refused to consecrate him as being 
canonically unfit* but had to fiy before the doge's wrath* He appealed 
to the Fope T who summoned Domi metes and the Bishops Peter of Je*olu 
and Felix of Mahtmooco tu Home; in obedience to the cluge thev did 
not n:^pnnd T The Pope convened a council in Ravenna (i£53 July 877), 
Imt the Venetian bishop* did not appear till it whs closing. Finally 
the Patriarch of Grade? came Lu terms with the doge; he permitted 
Domi Ulcus to reside at- Torcello and to enjoy the revenues of the see, 
but the bishop was only consecrated by M&rturin* 1 successor. The whole 
episode* however, was a triumph for the doge and the secular authority. 

Vrnis was succeeded by his son John (881-887), in whose reign 
Venice embarked on her first aggressive commercial war. Comacchio, 
lying in its lagoons, near the mouth of the Po, was a serious commercial 
rival, lx?th ou account of it* com mat] ding position on the great trade- 
route and because of its salt industry which brought it into contact 
with the whole of North Italy. John made an effort to secure by 
diplomacy the lordship of Cuiuacchio. He sent his brother Badoem to 
Home to beg the Pope to grant him investiture. Rut on his way Radoero 
was wounded and captured by Manaus* Count of Comacchiu, who was 
alive to the danger. Badoetu returned to Venice and there died of his 
wounds. The doge and the whole population seized the opportunity to 
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sack Coniftcchio and to edaMiih Venetian tiilicials in the town. Charles III, 
no more that] the Pope, seems to have taken notice of this high-handed 
attack, and at Mantua (10 May 883) lie confirmed by a prmreptum 
the Ravenna padum of 880 with several important additions: the 
private goods of the doge and hi* heirs were exempt from the ordinary 
dues of tekrneum and ripaticum (land and water transit) which other 
Venetians had to pay; conspiracy against the life of any prince, anti 
therefore of the doge, on the part of any subject of the Empire was a 
crime; the doge was to enjoy full judicial powers uver Venetian subject* 
in the Empire. 

Juhn and his brother and doge^eonsort resigned their office* in 
m7 t and the choice fell upon Peter Cmidianus, member of a family 
destined to play a prominent part in the ensuing years of Venetian 
history, Peter's brief reign of a few' months (April to September 887) 
at once indicated the lines along which the other doges of his house 
would move. He immediately undertook an expedithm against the Slav 
pirates of the Dalmatian coksts, a proof that the security of the sea 
route down the Adriatic was becoming an imperative necessity for the 
growing state of Venice. The expedition was a failure. The doge fell, 
and was buried in the church of Santa Eufenria at Gmdo. The next two 
reigns, those of Peter Trihunus (888-911) and Umis (Paureta) Purtl- 
ciacus (911-932), proved tu be a long period of cjuiet and growth for 
V enice, except for the terror of the Hungarian mid in 900. Venice was 
threatened by the Magyar hordes who came down the Pi&ve in their 
coracles of osier and hides and devastated the territories of Heraclea 
and Jesolu. The alarm at Lhcir coming led to tlie fortification nf the 
city by the construction nf a great wall along the line of the present 
Riva degli Schiavoni, from CaateUo to St Mark s, which was surrounded* 
and thence as far as Santa Maria Zubenigo, whence a strong chain was 
stretched across the mouth of the grant! ranal to San Gregorio. The 
doge is said to have defeated the Magyars at Albiola* Whether that be 
bq or not, the fact remains that they never occupied the city of Venice. 

The distracted state of the Western Empire, tom in pieces between 
competing princes, gave Venice an opportunity for renewing and enlarging 
her treaty rights. The series of pada and prmxxpta In continued under 
the reigns of Berengar* Guy, Kodolph, and Hugh. In the Berengar 
patium (7 May 888), signed at OIoikl, the sea-power of Venice is 
recognised, and she is entrusted with the pul icing of the Adriatic for 
the suppression of the Dalmatian pimt.es: in return, the duty on good* 
Isarlered in the kingdom of Italy was fixed at twn and a half per rent* 
instead of being arbitrary' as heretofore. The praeceptum of Rodulph 
(29 February 924), rigued at Pavia, recognised in Venice u the ancient 
right ” to coin money for circulation in the kingdom (si-rundnm tpttnl 
eorum provincial duci'n ft priori.* t&nporibtu coMUtte more hahutrnni). 
That V enire had coined money for home circulation at least a* early as the 
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middle of the ninth century is proved by the pari urn of Lothar (840)* in 
which the annual tribute in mode payable in Venetian librae {libras xuamm 
dmatiorum rpimquaghiia ). The exemption of ducal goods from payment 
of dues was extended from the doge pemutaflj to his agents (prop n't 
negorkitores) to the great enrich men t of the family estate, as wc shall 
presently see in the case of Peter IV Candianua who employed it to 
support a private army- 

W c now come to the period of the dynastic aupreniacv of the 
€ + flndiani (£fe}2-976)- With the brief exception of tliree years (939-&4£) 
when the last of the Particiaci, Peter Baduero, occupied the tiirunE* 
Peter II, Peter III* and Peter IV* of the Candiani were supreme. 
They were a fighting race, and the question of Venetian relations with 
Lstria and Dalmatia, and her position in the Adriatic, gave then) Ml 
employment. We have seen how the first doge of their house* Peter J w 
Imd already fallen in battle with the Slavs, Marquess Gunter | Wiutker) 
of L?trin t resenting the steady growth of Venetian commercial importance 
in the peninsula* had resorted to the confiscation of ducal and episcopal 
property in Istrm and had forbidden his subjects to pay their just debts 
to Venetian merchants. Peter II* instead of resorting to the costly 
method of nrm$ T which would have implied an attack on a province of 
the Italian kingdom with risks to V enetian commerce in Italy* reduced 
Marquess Gunter to sign a humiliating treaty of peace {12 March 933) by 
the simple process of boycotting Istria: a striking demonstration of the 
commanding position of Venice as an emporium* By this treaty* which 
was renewed in 977 an*3 enlarged in 1074* V enice established her supre¬ 
macy in Estrin and took her first step down the Adriatic and towards 
her complete dominion in that sea. 

The next Candiani Doge, Peter III (942-959), applied the system of 
boycott with equal success against Lupus, Patriarch of AqmJeia* who had 
attacked Grado*aiul compelled him to sign a treaty (IS March 944)* by 
which he confirmed the clauses of the treaty with his predecessor Walpert* 
including the exemption of the doge from all customs dues in his 
temtdfy* 

Peter 111 died and was succeeded by his son Peter IV (953-976)* 
the moot remarkable of the Candiani doges. In him the intention of 
converting the dukedom into an hereditary monarchy is at once made 
clear. One of his earliest steps was to employ the family funds* accu¬ 
mulated through the personal private trading of the doges* for the 
creation of a small standing army in hia own pay. But the conditions in 
both Eastern and Western Empires liad undergone n remarkable change. 
In the West Lhe strong dynasty of the Saxon Ottcra had raised the 
imperial prestige once more* while iu Lhe East the Emperor Trim [see* 
was about to revive the ancient supremacy of Byzantium. It seemed 
likely that the Hist and West would qnce again clash and that-* as in 
800-810^ Venice would find her existence threatened by the conflict 
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between the two great puwere, Her position, however, was far stronger 
now'than then. Her wealth was great, her importance as an emporium 
of necessities established, her sea-power recognised and respected. It 
was clearly the keystone of Venetian luttign policy to stand veil with 
Iwth East mid Wert, and Peter IV applied himself to the task. 

On the fall of Berengar 11 (961) and the corona Lion of Otto 1. the 
doge hastened to secure the conftnntttion of the Venetian treaties. By the 
terms of the pactum signed in Rome on 3 December 967, there seems 
to have been a certain shrinkage in the privileges which Venice and her 
doges had gradually acquired during the period of disturbance in the 
kingdom of Italy. The judicial rights of the doge over all Venetians 
resident in the kingdom were not confirmed, nor was the exemption 
of ducal goods From taxation. On the other hand the treaty was now 
declared to run not for five years only hut for all time (per mneta 
uimorum camada), though in tact it required to be renewed on the 
accession of each new sovereign. The yearly tribute still remained at 
its normal fifty librae “ naftnae monetae," as fixed by the Treaty of Aii- 
UrChapelle (812), and for the first time we hear of uftum pallium, 
though it is probable that this obligation figured in earlier porta. In 
any ease the pattmm and the tribute cannot in any sense he taken as an 
indication of vassalage; the pallium here referred to was a w^b of silk, 
a rich specimen of Venetian wares. 'Die terms of this pactum were 
renewed in 988, and an attempt has been made to prove that from that 
date down to 102+ Venice acknowledged the sure rain tv of the Western 
Empire. But the evidence seems to shew that her formal allegiance to 
the Eastern Empire was still recognised. 

'lhe imperative orders of the Emperor Taouxees, forbidding, under 
penalty of confiscation and death, the lucrative traffic ot Venice with 
the Saracens, may have helped to throw' Peter l\ more and more into 
the firms of the Emperor Otto, who was only too ready to secure Venetian 
sea-aid in the clash with the Eastern Empire which seemed inevitable 
if he were to carry out his policy of making all Italy part of Ins 
domains. In any ease Peter divorced bis wife Cliovanna and married 
Ciunldrada, daughter of Hubert, Marquess of Tuscany, granddaughter 
of King Hugh of Provence and niece of Adelaide, wife ot Otto L She 
brought with her a large dower m money and lands in the Treroan 
Marches, in Eriuli, and in the territory of Adrift; and her husband the 
doge now began to assume regal state. He increased his private army 
and undertook military expeditions on the mainland on the plea of pro¬ 
tecting his wife's possessions. Feeling rose high in Venice against the 
obviously monarchical tendencies of the doge. In a general tumult 
Peter wLs besieged in the palace; his guards offered resistance; the 
palace was fired, the doge slain. The cunfiagration was not slopped 
till it had destroyed the palace, part of St Mark's, and three hundred 
houses as far as" Santa Maria Zobcnigo (11 August 976). The act 
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seems to have been the violent protest of the Venetian people against 
the attempt to convert the dukedom into a monarchy. 

'Hie murder of Peter Catidianiis placed Venice in a difficult position 
towards the Emperor Otto IT, His hold on the lagoons and their sea- 
power was shaken ; his cousin GuaHrado, wife of the late doge* claimed 
hi-s defence of her rights. The task of meeting the dangerous situation 
fell chiefly upon the Oraedi* the third, and most distinguished, of the 
dynastic ducal families which governed Venice from 810 to 1U09. 

The day after the murder of Gandiamis the choice of the electors 
fell on Peter Orseolo, the first of the new dynasty, a man of saintly 
character, but, like all his race, possessing higher qualities of states¬ 
manship than we have met with hitherto in his predecessors in the ducal 
chair. Ilis first care was to repair the damage w rought by the tire, lie 
began the building of a new 1 palace and church. He renewed the treaty 
with Istria, the original of which had been burned along with the rest 
of the public documents, But his great service to the state lay in this, 
that he met am:! settled, in the nominal satisfaction of Otto II, the claims 
of the widowed dogares&a GnaMradju Under his guidance the general 
Assembly agreed to restore to her her Tuarganatirum ( MX) pounds) and 
also the portion of the late doge's profierty which fell by right tu her 
son T w ho hud diarcd the fate of hi* father. On these terms Gualdiada 
signed a quittance of nil claims against the State of Venice. 

The danger was past fur the moment. But the doge, obeying his 
pious instincts, resolved to retire from the world. Un the night of 
1 September 978 he secretly left Venice anti fled to the monastery of 
Cilia in Aquitaine. Possibly with a view to appeasing Otto further* a 
member of the house of Candiani, Vital is, brother of the murdered 
Peter* was elected, but reigned little mure than a year (September 97H— 
November 979). He was succeeded by Tribunus Mcflioa (Memmo) 
(979-991), during whose reign the question between Otto II and the 
Venetian State was brought to a crisis. 

The murder of Peter Candiunus had not only exposed Venice to the 
wrath of Otto H ; it hud also created inside the state two factions, the 
Culoprim who espoused the policy of the Candiani and leaned towards 
the Western Empire, mid the Morosnu whose sympathies w r ere with the 
Orscoli and the Byzantine allegiance as a means of saving the state from 
absorption by the West. By 980 the Western Emperor ivas in Italy. The 
great Emperor of the East* John Trimiscts, had died hi 97G. The south 
of Italy, the theme of Lougobardia, seemed likely to fall a prey to the 
Saracens. (Hto resolved to seize the opportunity to render Southern Italy 
a part of hh Empire. Towards this object the possession of Venice and 
her fleet seemed of prime importance* but since the murder of C&ndiauu* 
Otto's party was no longer in the ie-wndant, especially after the failure of 
the Galoprini plot to murder all the Morudni. Without waiting to secure 
Venetian aid, the Emperor pushed south. His expedition failed, and in 
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983 lie wfis back again in Verona, and there the ambaavidors of \ enice 
came to seek renewal of their treaties. By the terms of the new treaty ibe 
burdensome dues for river traffic (HpflHeu) were removed, to the great 
advantage of Venice, but the exemption of ducal goods from customs and 
the ducal judicial rights over Venetians in the kingdom were not restored. 
A special clause permitted the subjects of the Empire, who after the 
murder of Peter Cutidknus had been forbidden to trade with Venire, to 
frequent Venetian ports once more {per mate ad s o*), a phrase which, the 
Venetians subsequently amplified into per mare ad von ei non umphnx, 
thereby attempting to concentrate ri.il Italian traffic in the Adriatic at 
Venice and implicitly establishing a claim on those waters. The favourable 
conditions of this treaty were probably intended to secure Venetian 
assistance for the Emperor’s future schemes in South Italy. But at this 
juncture Stefano Calopriui, leader of the Venetian faction, appeared at 
Verona and offered the Emperor a more speedy method for attaining his 
ends. lie promised that he and his party would assist in reducing Venice 
if Lhe Emperor would invest luui with the dukedom and grant him a 
yearly pension. The Emperor agreed. The method adopted was a rigid 
blockade of the lagoons from the mainland. Venire was only saved from 
starvation and surrender by the friendly offices ot the baracen fleet: 
but the situation whs more wriuus than it had been even at the time ot 
Pepin’s attack. The mainland, under the Bishops of Treviso, Oneria, and 
Belluno, was entirely against the sea-city. Its subjects of Cavarssere 
and Ijoreo revolted. But on 7 December 983 the Emperor died, and the 
whole t'ftlopriiii scheme fdl to pieces. Apart from the grave menace to 
Venetian independence, the significance of the episode lies in the fact that 
it illustrates the growing importance of Venetian sea-power, 

Tribunus Menius had seen his country safely through the external 
crisis, but was powerless to repress the bloody faction-fights between the 
Caloprmi and the Morosilii. He was deposed and compelled to retire to 
the monastery of San Zaccaria. 'lhe greatest doge that Venice had as 
vet seen, Peter Orseolo II, succeeded to the throne (991-1009). His 
chaplain, friend, and biographer, John the Deacon, picture* him as a man 
of culture, refinement, even imagination, coupled with the statesman b 
instincts, a strong will, and military energy. His first step was to alky 
oil internal tumults. In the interests of the country he exacted an nath 
und the signature of ninety-one nnbles to a pledge that they would not 
stir tumult nor draw weapon inside the ducal palace under a penalty 
of twenty pounds of fine gold or, in default of payment, loss of life 
(February 997), His next care was to establish the Orseoli family in a 
commanding position in the State. He chose Ins sou John as doge- 
consort, and on John's death bis third son Otto; his second son Omo was 
Bishop of Toreello, and subsequently Patriarch of Gredo. 

Peter’s foreign poliev was crowned with com pick’ success. In 993 
he concluded the first Venetian treaty with the East—the ehrysohull 
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of Basil II (March* indkiitmt quinta). By the terms of the deed* which 
was rather ft declaration of ancient rights than a bestowal of new 
oues (quod ah antiqaa Juit consuctudo) f V enetian ships, provided they 
bora Venetian not Am alii tan or other cargoes* were to jiav a fixed 
sum of two soldi for each ship entering and fifteen soldi for each ship 
clearing a Greek port, irrespective of the ship's burden and cargo; no 
ship might be detained by the Greet authorities longer than three days 
against its will; Venetians were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
tmp o Ixetaxiu^ a high official in whose court priced Line was 
more rapid than in the lower courts. In return,, Venice was pledged to 
furnish transport and warships for the defence of the theme of Euugo- 
bardia, that is of Southern Italy. The chrysobull of 992 is of importance 
in the commercial history of Venice; it gave Venetians trading in the East 
valuable advantages over their rival h # AniallUans, Jews, and others, while 
Ole tub form tax on ships irrespective of burden and cargo soon induced 
the Venetians to increase the size of their build. The couisequences will 
be seen presently in the development of Venetian trade on the mainland 
of Italy. 

In the same year, 992* Peter renewed the treaties with the Western 
Empire by the pactum {prm^tptum) of Mulhfmsrn Here again Venetian 
diplomacy was entirely successful. Venetian rights and privileges were 
restored to Lhe position they occupied in 961, at the ftdl of Berengar 
and before the breach with the Saxon Emperors; the territories of 
Cavarzere and Loreo, which had seceded to the Emperor at the time of 
Ofcto'a blockade, were now returned to Venice; and the encroaching 
Bishops of Treviso and Be 11 Lino were ordered to evacuate the laud? they 
had seized in the diocese of Heraclea, though it w;ib not until the doge 
had applied the blockade that the stubborn .John of Refill no made sub¬ 
mission to Otto 1 * orders after the plaiitnm of Staffolo (998). 

The growing importance of \ cnetian commerce, chiefly hi oriental 
goods, is proved by Peters request that Otto would allow him lo open, 
three markets (in trihus tods dUkmi suldilis) in the Italian kingdom, 
at San Michele del Quarto, nn the Sile, and on the Piave* a request which 
was granted (Ravenna, 1 May 996) and marked a stepping-stone in the 
history of Venetian western trade. 

The new palace, begun under the first Oiseojo, was now approaching 
completion; Venice us a city was rapidly expanding under the cultured 
guidance of the second Or&eolu, Peter was anxious to shew the glories 
of his capital to his friend the Emperor; Otto was nothing loth to take 
a romantic journey to the city of the lagoon*. The invitation was 
conveyed through John the Deacon to the Emperor at Como in June 
1000* It was agreed that a secret visit should lie paid on the Emperor* 
return journey from Rome. Tn March TOO] Otto was at Ra wtow 
A nnouncing tliat he was going Into retreat in the abbey of Pumposa, he 
left Ravenna. At Pompom he found John the Deacon with a boat, and 
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the same' evening he set out for Venice. After travelling all night he 
reached the island of San Servolo tbc following day about sunset. The 
doge met him; they embraced, and, waiting till it was quite dart, they 
rowed into Venice, and the Emjieror was lodged in San Zacearia. Otto 
granted his everv wish to the Huge Peter; he stood sponsor to ft daughter, 
and remitted the yearly tribute of the paSium and any monetary tribute 
beyond the undent statutory sum of 50 Venetian librae. Otto returned 
to Havemsa, and three days later Ofseolo told his people who hi> guest 

bad been, . , 

But between the issue of the invitation and the visit uf the s.mperur, 
Peter bail carried to a successful conclusion the greatest enterprise of bis 
reign. The growing Venetian factories down the Dalmatian roast had 
Wen in the habit of paying tribute to the Serbs and Croats for the pre¬ 
servation of their right to trade. Orseolo resolved to put an end to these 
levies of blackmail. At the beginning of bis reigu he refused to pay 
tribute, mid on the Dalmatians assuming it threatening attitude he at once 
prepared a naval expedition. He sailed on (1 May 1000, and made fur 
fctria, where he learned the value of the C'andiani’s Istrimi policy and 
achievements, in finding lstrian ports o[ien to his fleets. Zara, \ eglia, 
Arbe, and Trail submitted, Spalato w as taken. An oath of allegiance 
was exacted and a formal recognition that thE waters ot the Adriatic 
were upen to Venetian traffic. The victorious doge returned to Venice and 
assumed the title at Dujc DufonttHflC) a title which was recognised by the 
Western Empire in the treaty of 1G November 1003. We must bear in 
mind, however, that centuries passed before Dalmatia became definitely 
Venetian. Zara was always m revolt down to the fourteenth century - 
Nevertheless Peter's expedition was of the highest importance; it raised 
the prestige of the Venetians, it opened to them a long line oi factories 
down the Dtdmatian coast, and it advanced their claim to free trade in 
the Adriatic. 

Two y ears later, in 1002, Orseoln was called on tD fulfil his obligations 
to the Eastern Empire under the ehrysohull of 995k The Saracens of Sicily 
bod attacked and besieged Bari, the capital of the theme of Longnhnnlia. 
On 10 August the Venetian fleet, under the command of the doge, set .sail, 
anil by 18 October Bari was relieved by a brilliant Venetian victory. 
This victory led to a marriage-alliance between John, the eldest son 
of Peter, and the Princess Maria, the niece of Basil H ; -John’s younger 
brother Otto married the sister-in-law of the Emperor Henry IT, thus 
connecting the family of the Qraeoli with both imperial houses. But in 
1005 the plague carried off John and Princess Maria as well as their son. 
The doge never recovered from the blow; he lost bis interest in wnrldly 
matters, led a claustral life at home, and died iu 1009. 

Peter's death closed a reign which had a profound significance in 
Venetian history', A Venice, the auren Vmetia of the chronicler 
John the Deacon, came into being on the ruins left by the fire which 
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destroyed Peter Candinnus; a new palace arid a new St Markka, adorned 
with tie finest workmanship of Byzantine masters* took the place of the 
older buildings. The doge^s taste was shewn in the gifts he presented to 
his computer Otto* an ivory chair elabumtdv can ed and a silver bowl of 
rich design, ft is a new Venice* too* we now find in its relations to the 
great world-powers* to Eastern and Western Empire alike. Neither 
Imperial Court refused an alliance with the Doge of Venice* and the Vene¬ 
tian Meet bad made its strength felt down both shores of the Adriatic. 

But inside Venice there whs a party strongly opposed to the dynastic 
and monarchical tendencies of the Orseolo family* Peter's son and 
successor Otto (1009-1030)* whose elder brother Orso was translated 
from Torcello to Grado, and whose younger brother Vitalis succeeded 
to the vacant see* found that jealousy of his family's supremacy had 
gradually undermined his position. The o|ien hostility of Conrad the 
Salic, and his refusal to renew the pacta* led eventually to the expulsion 
of the doge. The fad of the Orseoli marked the end of the dynastic 
system in the dukedom. During the rule of the three great families 
the P&rtidaci, the Cnndiam* and the Orseoli* the reigning doge had been, 
to all intents and purposes, an absolute monarch; the fisc was in his 
sole administration,, the popular assembly was summoned merely to 
sanction his decrees; a recognised constitution cannot be mid to have 
existed. After the fall of the Orseoli we find ourselves dealing with a 
new kind of doge; the germs of a constitution begin to shew them¬ 
selves In 1032* the first year of Domenico Fabiauifa reign (1032-1043), 

the appointment of a duge-consort was declared illegal. This appoiirs 
to have been an act of the popular assembly* proving that this body was 
begluning to assume a more prominent place. It is also said that the 
.same body appointed two councillors to assist the doge in current matters, 
and enjoined him on graver occasions to consult the more prominent 
citizens, possibly a foreshadowing of the council which eventually deve¬ 
loped into the Pregad i or Senate of Venice. 

The period upon which we are now entering* from the fall of the 
Orseoli to the opening of the Crusades (1020-1096)* is chiefly concerned 
with the resistance of Grado against the attacks of Poppo, the turbulent 
Patriarch of AquUeia, supjiorted by Conrad the Salic; with the cam¬ 
paigns against the Normans at the mouth of the Adriatic; and with 
the expansion of Venetian commercial privileges in CoTifrtaatinople. 
Conrad came to Italy in March 1026. He was embittered against the 
Italians generally by their obvious desire to throw off the German yoke* 
As regards Venice in particular, he shared the views aud aspirations of 
Otto II; he regarded the Venetians os rebellious subjects* and refused to 
renew the pacta* This* as we have seen* led to the fall of the Orseoli 
and a weakening of Lhe Venetian State* Poppo, Patriarch of Aquileia* 
a devoted adherent of Conrad* seised the opportunity to carry out his 
design uf enforcing the decree of the Synod of Man tun (827)* which 
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gave the supremacy tn Aquileia over Gmdo. He attacked and sacked 
Grado twice, once in 1034 immediately after Conrad's accession to the 
crown of Germany, when he plundered the church and palace and 
carried off the treasury to Aquileia., and once again in 1044 But 
Home was steadily against him* and in 1053 the Constitution of 
Leo IX definitely declared Grado to he 41 the Metropolitan Church of 
Venice and htrui. 11 The see of Grado maintained its hierarchical pre¬ 
eminence, but the town itself was hopelessly mined. The growing 
importance of \ eiiice drew the patriarchs to longer, and eventually 
continuous, sojourn in that city, bringing with them for the benefit of 
Vettke the prestige of their nietroj Mill tan see, till it was finally trans¬ 
formed into the Patriarchate of Venice (1445). 

Du the death of Conrad relations between ^ enice and the l\ estcra 
power became easier. During the reign of Domenico Cuntarini (1042- 
1071), Henry III renewed Use ancient treaties (probably 1055). Conta- 
riill's successor, Domenico Silvio (1071-1084), proved nn« again that n 
doge of Venice was a lit mate for an imperial princess by marrying 
Theodora, sister of the Emperor Michael Ducas, ft Iftdy to whore oriental 
luxury f^nd refinement 1 the rougher Venetians attributed the loathsome 
malady of which she died. During this doge's reign Venice was called 
upon to play n more prominent part au world-history than she had hitherto 
done. A new r power now appeared at the mouth nf the Adriatic. 1 lie 
Normans, after making themselves masters of Sicily and South Italy (Bari 
fell in 1071 and Palermo in 1073), stretched across to the eastern side of 
the Adriatic and threatened to advance ou Constantinople itself Under 
their leader, Hubert GttiscarA, they laid siege to Duraram which com¬ 
manded the western end of the Via Egnatia, the great Roman road which 
led bjTbes&flJonioa to the capital Alexius Comnenus had been called to 
the imperial throne (8 April 1081) on purpose to replace the incompetent 
bureaucratic government of Michael Ducas and Nicephoros Botaniates. 
He saw' at once that DuraBZO most not be allowed to fall He appealed 
to Henry IV, but that sovereign was too deeply involved in tbe struggle 
with the Pope to be able to lend aid, and lie turned to request the aid of 
Venice, The Venetians could not view with indifference the success of the 
Nornians, which threatened to make them masters of both sides of Ihe 
Adriatic, and thus to close the mouth of the water avenue which led to 
and from Venice* Moreover* the Amalfi tans, the vigorous, commercial 
rivals of the Uguou-itatc, were actively supporting Robert. All her 
interests induced Venice to lend a willing ear to Alexius appeal. A bargain 
was soon struck (1081 % and Su June of that year a fleet of sixty V enetian 
ships, under the command of Doge 8iB io, aet sail to relieve Duraxm. 

The battle which followed was remarkable both for the tactics deve¬ 
loped by the Venetian cornmandet—the fleet drawn up in hnlf-monn 

3 Amrmf other Itusnrief shu used ji farlc, ptibuttfam fuMvhmR* uurtiu et bi{fentibu* t 
S. Petrus Dnm iaii Us-. InHiL Cap. si. Opera s \ of nt 
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formation, the vessels lashed togrthet* with the lighter craft between the 
horns—and for the ingenious engineering device by which iron-pointed 
balks of timber were either launches! against the enemy's hulls or dropped 
on hia decks from overhanging yards. The upshot was a complete' 
victory for the Venetians and the relief of Buruffl). But in a land 
battle which took place in October of this year the G reeks were utterly 
beaten ; Duntzzo fell into the hands of the NortuaiiSj and the V enction 
fleet sailed home. In Hay of the following year (1063) Venice received 
the rewards for which she hod stipulated. The ehrysobull of Alexius con¬ 
ferred cm Venetians the privilege of trading free of dues throughout the 
whole Eastern Empire, including the capital, and placed all V enetian 
merchants under the jurisdiction of the doge, privileges which at once 
gave Venice an advantage over her rival Amalfi, In return for these 
concessions V enice was still pledged to support Alexius at sea. In the 
next three years (1093-1085) the Venetian fleet carried on campaigns 
against the Normans with varying fortune. At first (spring of 1084) 
the? captured Corfu and in the autumn of the same year they won a 
great victory at Cassiopoi But at length Robert succeeded in breaking 
up their strong formation, and the result was a crushing and bloody 
defeat. The blame was laid at the door of the doge, who was compelled 
to abdicate and retire to a monastery. It remained for his successor, 
Vitale Falier (1084-101)6), to witness the final freeing of the Adriatic 
from the Norman 6(net, thanks partly to a brilliant victory at Butrinto 
(1085), partly to sickness which drove the Normans hark to Italy. 
Robert Guiscard died in July of that year. 

But though Hubert's plans were shattered and the Normans foiled to 
hold the mouth of the Adriatic, Venice was still compelled to fight for 
her right to free passage in that sea* which was threatened by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Hungarian sovereign upon the coast of Dalmatia. By 
1097, however, the principal town* were once mure in the hold of Venice* 
We are now approaching the period of the Crusades* throughout 
which Venice piavs a prominent huL distinctly self-interested part, 
deliberately budding up her commercial status until, with the Fourth 
Crusade, she emerges as the greatest sea-power, the most flourishing 
commercial community, in the Mediterranean, As yet the state had de¬ 
veloped uo ftsed constitution, nor did she until the dose of the thirteenth 
and the opening of Lhe fourteenth century f when the constitution received 
its rigidly oligarchical form by the closing of the Great Council (1296) 
and the creation of the Council of Ten (1310). But during the period 
with which we have now to deal (1006—1301) we shall find the germs of 
several departments which went eventually to create the \ enetian con¬ 
stitution. These, and the further development of her sea-jiuwer* so 
vigorously displayed during the Norman campaigns, form the chief points 
of interest in Venetian hi&toiT during the twelfth century. 

The position of Venice as regards the Crusader was by no means easy. 
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On the out 1 hand, if she joined with vigour she risked her flourishing 
trade with the Saracens, and dn? would have to fare the hostility of the 
Eastern Emperors, who disliked and suspected the Crusades, Moreover 
her sea-route down the Adriatic was far from secure; the Hungarians 
went n standing menace to Dalmatia, while the Normans had nuL aban¬ 
doned their designs on both shores of the Adriatic mouth. All these 
considerations led Venice to desire a neutral place: she wished to trade 
with the Crusaders and their enemies alike; she was prepared to supply 
transport and provisions but not to draw' her sword against the infidel* 
On the other ha]id f the frank espousal of the Crusades by the commercial 
rivals of Venice, Genoa and Pis^ threatened to give them such over- 
whelming advantages in the East that the republic found herself forced 
to abandon her neutral attitude. 

In 1095 the Council of Clermont proclaimed the First Crusade. The 
question of transport immediately presented itself. Of the three maritime 
powers of Italy—Genoa* Pisa* and ^ enice— the hitter undoubtedly offered 
the greatest advantages both in geographical position and in strength 
of nmiament But Venice was the last of the sea-states to move. It was 
nut until Jerusalem fell (1009) that she made up her mind in view of the 
grow ing importance of Genoa and Pisa. 1'aider the Doge Vitale Michiel I 
(1096-1101)* the first Venetian lleet with crusaders on board sailed for the 
Holy Land (1009), It wintered in Rhodes* and there almost Immediately 
revealed the true object of its presence in the Levant by coming to blows 
wit 3] the Pisans who were also wintering in the liar boor. In the following 
spring the Venetians set sail for the IEoly Lmid* plundering as they went, 
noUblv at Myra where they broke up the church in their search for the 
bones of St Nicholas They arrived in time to take part in the siege of 
Haifa* which fell in October 1100, The Venetians at once claimed and 
received a trading quarter in the town and thereby opened the long list 
of their factories m the Levant* but also by their new possession com¬ 
mitted themselves to all the complications of the Levant. The fleet 
returned home in 1100, 

A long pau.^e ensued. Venice was chiefly occupied with the effort to 
secure her sea-route down 1 lie Adriatic and to settle the question of 
Dalmatia with the Hungarians. 

On the mainland of Italy too she was surely consolidating her trade. 
In 11M slit had the satisfaction iff seeing the ri val city of Ferrara reduced 
by the troops of Countess Matilda, and of establishing L Liu ling rights 
there under the protection of a Yisdommo or Consul, 

During the reign of Grdclflfo FaUer(1101 -1 ll-K) f Venice continued tu 
prepare steadily for the part die was destined to play in the Levant, 
The necessity for maintaining her sea-route, and the certainty that she 
would he culled on to fight in the Eastern Mediterranean, compelled the 
State to turn its attention to its fleet. In 1104 the Arsenal was founded. 

When Domenico Michiel eiiuie to the throne (1118-11 tt0)*the affairs 
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of the Levant began to assume a prominent place once more in 4 onetian 
histon- Baldwin 1 died in the year of the doge's accession. Baldwin II, 
threatened bv Musulimui power, appealed to the Italian sca-statc* for 
hdp- The doge convened the general aawmbly in St Mark's, laid tlie 
situation before it, and insisted on the danger of allowing Pisa and Genoa 
to reap all the advantage in the Levant. An expedition was voted, though 
the dangers from the insecure sea-route and the hostility of the new 
Emperor of the East, John Comnenus, who had refused to renew the 
ancient privileges, were not overlooked. The pressure of Genoese and 
Pisan rivalry in fact forced the hand of Venire The splendid Meet of one 
hundred ship>, ablnase with colour {naves ajloribus variii pictwatc mutt), 
set sail on 8 August 11SJ2, The expedition assumed the aspect of a 
marauding enterprise. Under cloak of wintering there the Venetians 
tried to seize Corfu but failed. By 29 May ll*S the Venetians were at 
Jaffa. The doge immediately attacked and defeated tlie Egyptian fleet 
off A seal on . The question now arose os to which of the two dries. Tyre 
or Ascalon, the allies should besiege. The lot decided it in favour of Tyre, 
but not until the doge had secured for his nation the promise' of extensive 
trading rights throughout tbe whole Utin kingdom: exemption from 
dues, a church, a quarter, a bakery, and a bath, in each city. Tbe siege 
lasted from 16 February till 7 July US*. On the fall of the city Venice 
exacted the fulfilment of her bargain, and with the capture of Tyre laid 
the solid foundation of her great Levantine trade. 

Tlie success of V enice ill Palestine, and the mmiliers, wealth, and uito- 
gnnre of the Venetians in Constantinople (it ®ms that the male Venetian 
population lietween twenty and sixty years of age residing in the capital 
was no less than 18,000 towards the dose of I he twelfth century), coupled 
witli the dislike and suspicion of the crusader* generally, rendered the 
Greek Emperors hostile on the whole towards the republic. Circum¬ 
stances, however, such as the need for Venetian assistance against the 
Normans, prevented the unrestrained display of Llieir animus. On tbe 
fall of Tyre the Emperor John forbade all Venetians in Constantinople 
to leave the citv—they were to remain as hostages—while he refused to 
renew Venetian privileges. Tlie doge replied by plundering Rhodes,Chios, 
Cos, Samoa, on his triumphant journey home, and crowned his glories 
b v recoveri ng Spstiito, Truu, and ^uni \ ecehiu fro in the H un gari urns 
on his way up the Adriatic, The Emperor was without a fleet; he was 
entirely dependent on the Venetians for help at sea; the rupture of 
commercial relations proved a serious loss to his capital. 4\ illinglv or 
unwillingly he came to terms and in 11S6 he renewed the treaties. 

Hut Venice was presently called upon to taoe anew a complicated 
situation between East and West On Christmas Day 1130 Duke Roger 
was crowned King of Sicily, The danger of a Norman power block¬ 
ing tlie month of tlie Adriatic was still alive; while the menace to 
the Eastern Empire, developed by Hubert Guiscard, was renewed by 
King Roger. In April 1136 ambassadors from Venice and Constantinople 
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appealed to the Emperor Ijothar, who seized the oocasion to form a 
combination against the Neumans. Id May 1137 the fleet of King Roger 
suffered defeat off Tmpi, probably owing to the Venetians. But the 
Norman power remained a standing menace to both Venice and Constan¬ 
tinople. Tile Emperor Manuel, impotent at sea without a fleet* was 
forced Ijy circumstances to approach the nea-power which had saved Con¬ 
stantinople in the days of Robert Guiscard and Alexius. The Venetians, 
ils usual* ETuide a bargain. The Emperor renewed the Golden Brill, 
enlarged the Venetian quarter in Constantinople, conferred tire title of 
FruLosebastos upon Ike doge in perpetuity, and confirmed the annual 
tribute to the church of St Mark. The commercial supremacy of the 
Venetians was averted in the clearest terms (1147). 

The bargain struck* the doge set sail to attack the Normans, but 
died at Caork. He was succeeded by Domenico Moroaini (1148-1156). 
The fleet pursued its course under the command of John Pulani, 
effected a junction with the imperial squadron, and beleaguered Corfu. 
He -siege lasted a year* But during the course nf it the Greeks and 
Venetians came to loggerheads. In derision the Venetian sailors dressed 
up a negro slave as the Emperor and paid him mock homage, Manuel 
Comneiuis never forgave the insult and treasured its memory till Ids day 
for vengeance arrived. 

A new trend in Greek imperial politics was kid bare in 1151 by the 
capture of Ancona, It was clear that Munuel contemplated the revival 
of the Exarchate and possibly the recovery of Italy. Such a policy was, 
of course, a peril for Venice, a menace to the supremacy in the Adriatic 
which she was so carefully building up by her treaties with Fano (1141) 
on the one coast, and Capo d 1 Is trio (1145), Rovigno, Umago, Farenzo 
on the other. In Dalmatia, too, the same object w^as steadily pursued 
by the appointment of Venetian “counts m in Zara (1155) and other 
Dalmatian cities. In fact the supremacy of Venice in the northern 
Adriatic was officially recognised by the treaty of pence between William, 
King of Sicily, and the republic (1154), which brought the war with the 
Norman* Lo a close, and that supremacy was threatened by Manuel. 

To the west too, from the mainland of Italy, the independence* the 
very existence nf Venice, were likewise menaced. The appearance of 
Frederick I BurbuimsA in Italy, his declared hostility to the communes 
and to the Italian aspirations towards independence, warned the republic 
nf what m ight be in atone for ber. She espoused the cause of Alexander III, 
the anti-imperial Pope, drawing down upon herself the wrath of the 
Emperor, who stirred ber neighbour*, Padua, Verona, Ferrara, and the 
Patriarch of Aquilrin, against her. In 1167 the Luiuhnrd League was 
formed and Venice w as forced to join iL 

The enufusion in Italy now seemed to the Emperor Manuel to offer 
the opportunity for realising his dream of regaining the whole country 
for the Extern Crown* The assistance of Venice, powerful in Lhe 
Adriatic, was essential to his scheme. He approached the republic 
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on the subject but met with no encouragement Ills accumulated billed 
of Venice, mused bv the part she had played in the C rusades, the insult 
her .sailors had offeral him at Corfu, the arrogance and wealth of Vene¬ 
tians in Constantinople, suddenly blazed out In 11 <1 every' Venetian 
in the capital was arrested and his property confiscated. 

When the news reached Veuiee there was a unanimous cry fur war. 
One hundred and twenty ship were soon ready, and in September 1171 
the doge set sail. On his way he attacked Hagusa, which surrendered 
and received a “count” At Negropont the Emperor began to open 
negotiations and kept them dragging on till the fleet was obliged to go 
into winter quarters at Chios, 'there the plague broke out, some said 
from poisoned wells. The whole force was decimated, and when spring 
came it was only just able to struggle home ; here the doge fell a victim 
to popular indignation (J2& May 1172). 

This disastrous close to the expedition against Manuel led to a 
reform in the constitution. Events seemed to have proved that the doge 
was too independent, and tliat the popular assembly vu too liable Lo t* 
swept away by n storm of passion. To correct these defects a body ot 
four hundred’and eighty leading citizens was elected, for one year, in 
the six districts (rttfieH) into which the city bid lately been divided ; 
this body w as consultative and elective, and in it we doubtless get the 
germ of the Great Council (Maggior Cousiglio), Thu doge, for the 
future, was required to take a corona Lion oath, the promjtokm* ducale, 
hy which he bound himself to observe certain constitutional obligations. 
To the two existing dural councillors were added four more; the duties 
of the new laxly were to art with the doge, and to supervise and check 
hi» actions. The doge was absolutely forbidden to trade ou his own 
account. In return for these restrictions lie was now surrounded with 
increased pomp. The Lombard Lengue, for which Venice acted as banker, 
and the war with Manuel, proved il severe strain on the treasury and 
compelled the state to have recourse to a forced loan (U71). Tbs loan 
lHire interest at four }>ur cent, and was secured on the whole revenue of 
the state; Lhe exaction and administration of the fund was entrusted to 
a body called the Chamber of Loans {Camera digit imprestidi ). The 
amount of the loan was one per cent, of net incomes, 1 he bonds could 
be devised, sold, or mortgaged; and here we find, perhaps, the earliest 
example of national obligations, or consols. 

Other important magistracies such as the (}ttitrwtiiti, or supreme court, 
the Giudkc dd Propria, or judge in commercial suits, and the ovagudari 
tlt'l Contra, or procurators fiscal, were created about this time, lhe cam¬ 
panile was completed as far as the 1*11 chamber, the Piazza was enlarged 
and paved, the twin columns of Sun Teodoro and .^nri Marco erected. In 
short, it is dear that in the latter half of the twelfth century Venice was 
rapidly developing as a constitutional statu, though the completion of 
her growth took place in a period beyond the limits of this chapter. 

The affaire of the lombard League had now reached a crisis. The 
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finaJ issue was decided by the battle of Ijegnano (117GX in which the com¬ 
munes were victorious. Frederick resolved to make peace. He expressed 
a desire to meet Pope Alexander HI* and Venice was chosen as the scene 
of the conference, where the Peace of Venice was signed. 

Tfic advantages which accrued to the republic were great. All Europe 
was assembled within her walls; she appeared as the equal and the friend 
of Empemrnnd Pope alike ; her independent position was apparently un¬ 
challenged, Moreover by a special treaty {IT August I ITT) the Emperor 
renewed all previous privileges und declared that subjects of the king¬ 
dom of Italy might trade “as far as Venice but no farther ^ (usque ad 
vox ft non ampli wj), a restriction which looks very much as if Venice had 
established her claim to dominion in the upper Adriatic, From the Pope 
Venice received the ring with which her doge wedded tin? Adriatic, and* 
more important still* a final settlement of the lung-standing quarrel 
between Aq nil eta and Grrado. 

During the reign of the Doge Orio Mastropiero (1178-1192), the 
position of Venice in the East was threatened once more and the seeds of 
the Fourth Crusade were sown. Andrunirus attacked the Latins in Con¬ 
stantinople (1182) and sacked their quarters. The refugee* appealed, to 
William, King of Sicily* and he and the Venetians set out to avenge the 
massacre of Constantinople. Their approach caused the fail of Andronicns* 
to whom succeeded Isaac Angelos, favourably disposed towards Venire* 
ready to renew the chryaobnlk and to coinpensdiie for damage* in return 
for which Venice pledged herself to supply from forty to one hundred 
warships at the imperial request. 

During the Third Crusade Venice played her usual rok: that is to say* 
she transported the crusaders, took a part in their sieges, and exacted 
trading privileges as her recompense. 

In fact the commerce of Venice was steadily expanding under the 
vigilant care of her rulers. She was now about to set the seal to her com¬ 
mercial supremacy by her acquisitions after the Fourth Crusade* under 
her great Doge Enrico Dandulo ( 1 19*3-1205), Early in his reign* though 
not without considerable trouble* the doge second the renewal and en¬ 
largement of the Venetian privileges in Constantinople, where their quarter 
became os it were a little semi-independent state inside the Empire. 

In 1201 the ambassadors from the French crusaders appeared at 
Venice* begging, os usual, for transport. The bargain was struck. Venice 
pledged herself tu carry and to victual for a year four thousand five hun¬ 
dred horses* nine thousand esquires, and twenty thousand foot soldiers; the 
price was to be eighty-five thousand silver marks of Cologne. The republic 
was to furnish for her own part fifty galleys un condition that half of all 
conquests by sea or land should belong to her. It IB a proof of the great 
sen-power of Venice that she could undertake the transport of so large 
an army. The last clause of the bargain left little doubt as to her real 
intentions in the Fourth Crusade* which forms the subject of the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FOURTH CRUSADE AND THE LATIN EMPIRE, 

Os 28 November 1199 some great nobles of Champagne and Picardy, 
who had Humbled in the castle of Ecti-nur-Aisne for a tournament* re¬ 
solved to assume the Cross and go to deliver the Holy liind. They elected 
Theobald (Thibaut) 111, Count of Champagne, as leader. The suggested 
expedition coincided so entirely with the desires of Pope Innocent III 
that he encouraged it with all Ids might* At his call* I'uik, parish priest 
uf Neuilly in France* and Abbot Martin of Pniris in Germany, began a 
scries of sermons,, which bv their fervour easily persuaded the ino^s tii the 
faithful to enlist in the Crusade. No doubt the Western sovereigns inter¬ 
vened onlv indirectly in the preparation and direction of the expedition, 
Philip Augustus being engaged in his struggle with John Lackland, and 
Philip of Swabia entirely engrossed in disputing the Empire with Otto 
of Brunswick ; the Crusade was essentially a feudal enterprise, led by an 
oligarchy of great barons, and, even at first, partly inspired by worldly 
aspirations, and material interests* In this particular the fourth Holy 
War differed greatly froni the previous ones, “lor many of the crusaders* 
saya Luelnure, ^if was above all a business matter, * And this consideration 
wQl perhaps help us to a better understanding of the character which 
this undertaking quickly assumed. 

For the transport of the crusaders to the East a fleet wa* necessary. 
In February 1201 the barons sent delegates* of whom Villehnrdoum was 
ode, to Venice to procure the requisite naval force from the mighty re¬ 
public. After somewhat troublesome negotiations* recorded for us by 
Villehardouiu, a treaty was concluded ill April 1201, whereby in return 
for a sum of 85,000 marks of silver the Venetians agreed to supply the 
crusaders by 28 June 1202 with the ships and provisions necessary for 
the transport of their army overseas; Venice moreover joined in the 
enterprise, astutely realising the advantage to be gained by guiding and 
directing the expedition. The Doge* Enrico llaiidolo, solemnly assumed 
the Cross at St Mark's, and in return the crusaders promised to assign 
half of their conquests to Venice. 

\lost of the knighta regarded Syria as the goal of the expedition and 
cherished the ambition of reconquering the Holy Land The great 
barons, on the other hand, wished to strike at the heart of the Muslim 
power* U Egypt, And this divergence of views heavily handicapped the 
whole Crusade. It has been asserted that the Venetians* who w r ere bound 
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by treaties with the Sultan uf Egypt and did not wsdi hi compromise 
their commercial iuki^b, were from the first hostile to the expedition, 
and .sought means of diverting the crusaders from their path, thus be¬ 
traying Christendom. There h nothing to prove that they planned this 
deliberately* but it is obvious that the stiff contract nf April 1201 
rendered the Christian army dependent on the republic. 

The crusaders slowly prepared to cross the Alps. Meanwhile the 
death of Theobald of Champagne had obliged them to find another 
leader. On the recommendation of the King of France, an Italian baron 
was chosen, Boniface, Marquees of Montferratt whose brothers had played 
a great part in the East, both Latin mid Byzantine. At Soihsods uu 
16 August 1201 lac was acclaimed by the barons, after which he betook 
himself to Germany, where he spent part of the w inter with Philip of 
Swabia, his intimate friend ; and to this visit great importance for the 
ultimate fate of the Crusade has sometimes been attributed. Meanwhile 
the armv was mustering at Venice, where it was assembled in July- 
August I202 + But. the crusaders had only paid the Venetians a ^iall 
part of the sum agreed upon as payment for the voyage, and it was im¬ 
possible for them to collect the remainder. Interned in the island of 
St Niccolo di Lido, harassed by demands from the Venetian merchant 
and tinea hr that their supplies would lie cut off if the money were nut 
forthcoming* the crusader*, were finally obliged to accept the doges 
proposal that they should be granted a respite if they helped the republic 
to reconquer the cit^ of Zara, which had l*een taken by the Hungarians, 
In spite of the indignant protests of Innocent III and his legate at an 
attack directed against a Christian city and a crusading ruler, the enter¬ 
prise had to he undertaken in order to satisfy - the Venetian demands. The 
barons Uiiw r illingl v agreed to engage in it (September 1202); and on 8 
November 1202 the fleet sailed amidst general rejoicings On 10 November 
Zara was attacked, and surrendered in live days, when the Venetians 
destroyed it utterly. It was in vain that Innocent III threatened and ex¬ 
communicated the Venetians. The crusaders were now preoccupied by 
con si derat soils of greater importance, which diverted the Crusade to n 
new objective* It had been undertaken with the object of delivering 
Jerusalem, or attacking Egypt; it ended in the conquest of Constantinople. 

For over a century the West had for many reasons been casting looks 
of hate and envy towards Byzantium. The Norman Kings of Sicily and 
their German successor* the Emperor Henry VI, had several times 
directed their dreams of conquest towards the Greek Empire. 'Hie 
leaders of the various crusade, indignant at the treachery and ill-will of 
the Byzantines, had mure than once contemplated taking Constantinople 
and destroying the monarchy. Finally the Venetians, who hail for a 
century been masters of the commerce with the Levant and w ere anxious 
to keep for themselves the fine markets of the East, were becoming un- 
easv, both at the increasing animosity displayed by the Greeks, oml at 
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the rivalry uf the other maritime cities of Italy. In the course of Lise 
twelfth century they hod several times been obliged to defend their peti¬ 
tion and privileges by force of arms ; therefore their politicians* and 
especially the Doge Enrico Dandolo, were considering whether the easiest 
way of resolving the problem and securing the commercial prosperity of 
the republic in the East would not be tn conquer the Byzantine Empire 
and establish on its ruins a colonial Venetian empire. All these various 
causes* unrealised ambitions of conquest, old accumulated grudges against 
the Greeks, threatened economic interests* almost inevitably led to the 
diversion of the Fourth Crusade tn Constantinople; all that was necessary 
was that un opportunity should offer itself 

This opportunity occurred in the course of I £02. The Bmrileus 
feigning in Constantinople, Alexius Angelos, had dethroned his brother 
Isaac in 1195, and had cast the deposed monarch and his voung son 
Alexius into prison. The latter succeeded in escaping and came to 
Germany, cither at the end of 1201 or else in the spring of 1202* 
to sock the help of his brother-in-law* Philip of Swabia, husband of 
his sbter Irene, but Philip had no means of giving direct support to 
the young prince. Did he arrange with Boniface of Mofitferrat* or with 
the Venetians, who were interested in re-opening the Eastern question, 
that the crusading army, then inactive at Yen are, should be utilised 
against Byzantium? Scholars nT to-day have devoted milch discussion to 
this very obscure historical point. It has been suggested that Philip of 
Swabia* deeply interested in his young brother-in-law, and moreover 
cherishing, like bb brother Henry VI, personal ambitions with regard to 
the East, immediately nn the arrival of Alexius agreed with Boniface of 
Muntferrat that the Crusade should Ire diverted to Constantinople^ It 
has been suggested that he hoped by this means to checkmate the Papacy, 
and, by threatening to ruin the projected Crusade* force Innocent III Lo 
seek u reconciliation with him. The question has also been raised whether 
the Venetians had long premeditated their attack on Zara, and whether 
or nnt they had agreed with the Marquess of Montferrat that the fleet 
should next set sail for Byzantium; in a word, whether the diversion of 
the Crusade sprang from fortuitous causes* ur was the result of deep 
intrigues and premeditated designs. ^ThLs,“ says Luchnire wisely, "will 
never be known, and science has something better to do than in terminably 
to di&'UBs an insoluble problem-"* All that can lie said is that the arrival 
of young Alexins in the We$t suited the policy of the Doge Enrico 
Dandolo admirably, and that the latter used it with supreme ability to 
insist un an attempt upon Byzantium against the wishes of some of the 
crusaders, thereby ensuring enormous advantages to his country. 

Even Irefore leaving Venice in September 1202 the leaders of the 
Crusade had received messengers from the Greek claimant* and had 
entered into negotiations with Philip of Swabia. After the capture of 
Znm, envoys from the German king anil his young brother-ill4a w brought 
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them muds more definite propoxate. Id return for the help to be given 
him in recapturing i'oii^tantitiupk-* Alexius promised the cru^adera 
to pay the Iklance still awing to the Venetiana, to provide them with 
the money and supplies necessary for conquering Egypt* to assist them 
by send i ng a contingent of 10,00ft men, to maintain five hundred 
knights to guard the Holy Laud, and, finally, to bring about religious 
reunion with Home. It was a tempting offer, and, tinder pressure from 
the Venetians and Montferrat, the leading barn ns decided to accept it. 
So dould a certain number of knights protested and left the army, 
starting for Syria direct. It was represented to the majority that the 
expedition to Constantinople in no way superseded the original plan, 
that, in fact, it would facilitate its execution, that moreover it would be 
a meritorious act and one pleasing to God to restore the legitimate heir 
to the throne; it h also dear that at tins time no one contemplated the 
destruction of the Greek Empire, Whatever their real wishes, the majority 
allowed them.'selves tn be persuaded. On 25 April 121*3 Alexius joined 
Montfenat and D&udolo at Zara, and at Corfu in May wile signed the 
definitive treaty which established the diversion of the great enterprise. 
The Pope, solicitous as always that the Crusade should nut fall to pieces, 
Jill owed ru utters to go their own way. On 25 May the crusading fleet 
left Corfu, and on 24 June 1203 It appeared outside Constantinople. 

Every one knows the celebrated passage in which ViUehanlouin 
describes the imp regions which Lhe crusader* experienced at first sight 
of the great Byzantine city, “Now wit ye well that the> gazed at 
Cons tan Lino p Ic, those who hod never seen it; for they had not dreamed 
that there was in all the world so rich a city, when they beheld the high 
walls and the mighty towers by which she was enclosed all round, and 
those rich palaces and those great churches, of which there were so many 
that none might believe it if he had not seen it with his? own eyes, and 
the length and breadth of the city, which was sovereign among all. And 
wit ye well that there was no man so l>old that ho did not tremble: and 
this was not wonderful; for never was so great it matter undertaken by 
any man since the world was created,** 

The crusaders had expected that the Greeks would welcome with 
enthusiasm the monarch whom they had come to restore. But on Lhe 
contrary every one rallied round Alexius III* who was regarded as the 
defender of national independence. The Latins were therefore obliged to 
resort to force. They stormed the tower of Gaktu, forced the chain 
across the harbour, and entered the Gulden Horn; then on 17 July IB03 
they assaulted the town by land and *ca r Alexius III, realising his 
defeat* fled; his victims, Isaac and the young Alexius, were restored to 
the throne; on 1 August tbey were solemnly crowned at St Sophia in 
the presence of the I .a tin barons, 
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The new sovereigns received the Latins “as benefactors and preservers 
of the Empire*; they hastened to carry out the promises they had made, 
and lavished cm them the wealth of the capital* thereby only bnr^ing 
the covetousness of the crusaders, which was already excited. This 
friendship did not last long. Tom between the demands of his allies and 
the hostility of the national party, which accused him of having betrayed 
Byzantium to aliens, the young Alexins IV was soon unable to fulfil hi ft 
promises. Crgcd by the Venetians, the Ivlins had decided tn pa^ the 
winter season in Constantinople, but they had made the mis Lake of 
evacuating the capital after an occupation of a few days, and the insolence 
of the Greeks had been thereby greatly increased. Finally Dandol®, who 
during the temporary absence of Montferrat was in command, seized the 
opportunity of multiplying difficulties and preparing a breach by his 
unreasonableness. in these dreumatanoos a catastrophe was inevitable. 
There were affrays and riots, followed by a revolution. In February 1204 
the sou-in-law of the Emperor Alexiua 11L Alexius Ducaa, nicknamed 
Mourtzouphlos, the leader nf the national party, caused the downfall of 
the two weak Emperors w ho were incapable nf resisting the demands of 
the crusaders; and u few days Inter Alexius IV whs strangled in prison. 
Henceforth any agreement was Tin possi ble. The only means of realising 
the great hopes inspired by the rupture of Constantinople, ensuring the 
success of the Crusade, and attaining the union of the Churches, was to 
seize Constantinople and keep it The Venetian* especially insisted on 
the necessity of finishing the work and founding a Latin Empire; and 
in the month of March 1 £204 the crusaders agreed un the manner in 
which they should divide the future conquest. The French and the 
Venetians were to share equally in the booty of Constantinople, An 
assembly of six Venetians and six Frenchmen were to elect the Emperor, 
to whom was to be assigned a quarter of the conquered territory. The 
other three quarters were to go, half to the Venetians, half to the crusaders. 
Dfiudnlu succeeded in arranging even thing to the advantage of Venice, 

1 he city of St Mark obtained a promise that she should receive die lion's 
fchnrc of the booty by w ay of indemnity for what was due to ber t that all 
her commercial privileges should be preserved, and that the party which 
did not provide the Emperor (a privilege to which Venice attached no 
importance) should receive the Patriarchate of Constantinople ami should 
occupy St Sophia, Moreover the doge arranged matter* so that the new 
Empire, feudally organised*-diuu Id be weak a* opposed to Venice. Having 
thus ordered all things “to the honour of God, of the Pope, uml of 
the Empire/ the crusaders devoted themselves to the task of taking 
Constantinople. 

The first assault on 9 April 1304 failed. The attack on 12 April wo* 
more succrafuL The outer wall was taken, and while a vast conflagration 
broke out tn the town,Moiirteoupli]osdo$iug courage,fled. On the morrow, 
the leaders of the army established themselves in the imperial palaces 
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mid allowed their soldiers to pillage Constantinople for three days. The 
crusaders treated the city with Appalling cruelty* Murder, rape, sacrilege, 
robbery, were let loose. ** These defenders of Christ, " rote 1 ope 
Innocent 111 himself, “ who should have turned their award* only against 
the infidels, have bathed in Christian blood. They have respected neither 
religion, nor age, nor sex. They have comroitted in open day adultery, 
fornication, and incest Matron's and virgins, even those vowed to God, 
were delivered to the ignominious brutality of the soldiery. And it was 
not enough for them to squander the treasures of the Empire, and to rob 
private individuals, whether great or small. They have dared to lay their 
hands on the wealth of the churches. They have been seen tearing from 
the altars the silver adornments, breaking them in fragments over which 
they quarrelled, violating the sanctuaries, carrying away the icons, crosses, 
and relics,’" St Sophia was the scene of disgraceful proceedings: a drunken 
soldiery alight he seen destroying the sacred books, treading pious images 
underfoot, polluting the costly materials, drinking from the consecrated 
vessels, distributing sacerdotal ornaments and jewels tom from the altars 
to courtesans and camp-followers: a prostitute seated herself on the throne 
of the Patriarch and there struck up a ribald song. 'Hie most famous 
works of art were destroyed, bronze statues melted down and used for 
coinage, and, among bo many horrors, the Greek historian Nicetas, who 
in au eloquent lament described and mourned the ruin of his country, 
declared that even the Saracens would have been more merciful than 
these men, who yet claimed to he soldiers of Christ. 

The Latins themselves ut Inst experienced some feelings of shame. 
The leaders of the army took severe measures to restore order. But 
pillage was followed by methodical and organised extortion, finder pain 
of excommunication all stolen objects must lie brought to a common 
store; a systematic search for treasure and relics was instituted, and the 
spoil* were divided between the conquerors. “ r lTie booty was so great,*" 
w rites Viflehandouin, * that no man could give you a count thereof, gold 
and silver, plate and precious stones, samite and silks, and garments 
of fur, vair and silver-gray and ermine, and all the riches ever found 
on earth. And Geoffrey de Vilkhardouin, marshal of Champagne, truly 
hears witness, according to his knowledge and in truth, that never, since 
the world was created, was so much taken in a city/ 51 The total share of 
the crusadem—three-eighties—seems to have amounted to 400.000 marks 
of silver. The churches of the West were enriched with sacred spoils 
from Constantinople, aod the Venetians, lietter informed than the rest 
as to the wealth of Byzantium, knew very well how to make their 
clioi cc* 

After the booty, there was still the Empire to be divided. On 9 May 
1204 the electoral college Assembled to elect the new sovereign. One 
man seemed destined to occupy the ihrouc: the leader or the Crusade, 
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the Martjsuss Bonifact 1 of ^Iwntftrrat^ vho wan popular with the Lombards 
because of his nationality* with the German.' Jiet7ui.se of his relationship 
to Philip of Swabia, and even with the Greeks because uf the marriage 
he had recently contracted with Margaret of Hungary, widow of Isaac 
Angelos. But for these very reasons* Montferrat was Likely to prove too 
powerful a sovereign, and consequently a source of uneasiness to Venice* 
which meant to derive great advantages for herself from the Crusade. 
Boniface was therefore passed over in favour of a less important noble* 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders. On 16 May the latter was crowned with 
great pomp in St Sophia* And those who admired the niagn ill cent 
ceremonial displayed in these festivities might well believe that nothing 
had changed in Byzantiimi since the glorious days of the Cuuinem. 

But this wits only a Hemblaure, ns was ubvious a little later when the 
final division of the Empire took place. As his personal dominions, the 
new Emperor was awarded the territory which stretched west and east uf 
the sea of Marmora* from TzurulLim (Chorlu) to the Black Sen in Europe; 
and* in Asia Minor, Bithynia and Mysia tn the vicinity uf Nieaea; soiiio 
of the larger islands of the Archipelago were also assigned to him, Samo- 
tbm» Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Cos, This w as little enough, and even 
In his capital the Emperor was not sole master* By a somewhat singular 
arrangement he only possessed five-eightlis of Lhe city; the remainder* 
including St Sophia* lietoogcd to the Venetians, who hud secured the 
lion's share of the gains. They took everything which helped them to 
maintain their maritime supremacy, Epirus, Aeamania, Aetulm* the 
Ionian islands, the whole uf the Peloponnesus, Gallipoli, iiodosto* Hera- 
dea in the sea of Marmora and ITudriaiiopie in the interior, several of 
the islands in the Archipelago, Naxos, Andros, Euboea, and finally 
Crete, which Boniface of Montferrat relinquished to them. The doge 
assumed the title of H despot *; he m\s dispensed from paying homage to 
the Emperor, and proudly styled himself * 4 lord of one fourth and a hailf 
of the Greek Empire^ A Venetian, Thomas Morosini, raised to the 
patriarchate, and became the bead of the Latin Church In the new Empire. 
Venire, indeed* was nut to hold tu her ow r n hand all the territory granted 
to her. In Epirus she was content to bold Durazzo, and, in the Felopou- 
oeMLS Coroo anil Moduli; she granted other districts as llcfs to various 
great families of her aristocracy; Corfu and most of the islands of the 
Archiplngu thus became Venetian seigniories (the duchy of Naxos, 
majqucKMite of Cerigo* grand-duchy of Gem nos, duchy of Crete, etc,)* 
But* by means of all thi^ and the land she occupied directly, she secured 
for herself unquestioned supremacy in the Levantine seas. The Empire 
was very weak compared with the powerful republic. 

Nor was this all. Some compensation had to be given to Bunifare of 
Montferrat for having missed Lhe imperial dignity. He was promised 
Asia Minor and cunt mental Greece, hot finally, despite tlie Emperor* he 
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exchanged Asia Minor for Macedonia and the north of Thessaly, 
which formed the kingdom of Tbesealonioa held by him as vassal of 
the Empire* The counts and barons had nest to be provided for T and 
a whole crop of feudal seigniories blossomed forth in the Byzantine 
world. Henry of Flanders* the Emperor’s brother* became lord of 
AdraiDyttium, Ixjuis of Bloia was made Duke of Nicaeo, Reiner of Trit 
Duke of PtiiHppopciIis*. and Hugh of St Pol lord of Demotika. On one 
day s 1 October 1204. the Emperor knighted sis hundred and distributed 
fief* to them. Some weeks later other seigniories came into being in 
Thessaly and the parts of Greece conquered by Montfbrmt. The Bulk- 
vicini became Tuarqueapes of Boudonitza, the La Koche family first barons, 
and subsequently dukes, of Athens; Latin nobles settled in Euboea, over 
whom Venice quickly established her suzerainty; finally, in the iVlopon- 
nesus, William of Chnniplitte and Geoffrey of Yilkhimloum, the historian^ 
nephew, founded the principality of Achaia. 

In this new society, the crusaders introduced all the Western institu¬ 
tions to tile Byzantine East Tile Latin Empire was an absolutely feudal 
Shite, whose legislation, modelled on that of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, was contained in the Jmm of Romania, Elected by the 
barons, the Emperor was only the foremost baron, in spite of the cere¬ 
mony with which he had surrounded himself mid the great officers of hi 3 
court, To render the Empire, thus bom of the Crusade, living and 
durable* a .strong government and a perfectly centralised State were 
necessary * w I lereas Baldwin was a i 1 nos t powerless. Bon i face of Mont feirat 
in particular was a most unruly subject, and, to impose on him the 
homage doe to Ids suzerain, Baldwin was obliged to make war on him 
and to occupy Thessalonica for a while ( August 120*}; and in these civil 
disorders there was danger, for, as is said by Villchardouin, u if God had 
not been pitiful, all that had been gained would have been lost* and 
Christendom would have been exposed to the peril of death. 1 * Matters 
were arranged more or less satisfactorily; but the emergency had dearly 
demonstrated the Emperor's weakness. As to the vassals of the outlying 
parts of Greece, the dukes of Athens and princes of Aehaia, they gener¬ 
ally tuuk no interest in the affairs of the Empire. The position with 
the Venetians was even more difficult, engrossed as they were in their own 
economic interests and impatient of all control. Rumania was their 
chattel* and they meant to keep the Emperor dependent on them. By 
the agreement of October 1205, a council was established, in which 
sat the Venetian podestii and the great Frank barons, to assist the 
Emperor; it combined the right of superintending military operations 
with judicial powers, and had the privilege of controlling the sovereign's 
decisions. A High Court of Justice compiled of Latins and Venetians 
similarly regulated everything which affected the relation* between 
vassals and suzerain. Furthermore the Venetians were exempted From all 
taxation. 
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Thus the 14 new France,^ on it won called by the Fope* which had 
come into being in the East, was singularly weak owing to the differences 
between the conquerors* and Innocent HI, who at first hailed with 
enthusiasm 44 the miracle wrought by God to the glory of His name* the 
honour and benefit of the Roman the advoutage of Christendom s 
verv .soon experienced a grave disillusion. Many other difficulties, indeed, 
endangered the new Empire. The manner in which the Latins had 
treated Constantinople w« ill adapted to gain the friendship of the 
Greeks: the fundamental misunderstanding between victors and van¬ 
quished could not fail to become intensified. It waa impossible to 
establish agreement between the two races, the two Churches, the two 
civilisations, Tim brutal methods of conquest and the inevitable confisca¬ 
tions (From the first the Lathis bad seized all the property of the Greek 
Church) did not conduce to .settle difficulties and to quell hatred. 

There were, indeed, some Latin princes of greater political insight, 
—Monfcferrat in Thesaolonira, Vlllehardouin in A chain, and Baldwin** 
successor, Henry of Handers—w r ho sought lo conciliate the vanquished 
by assuring them that their rights and property would be respected. 
But, except in the Pelopunnesus T the results obtained were disappointing. 
With the exception uf some great nobles, such m Theodore Branra, who 
adhered to the new government, the great mass of the Greek nation 
remained irreconcilable, and the patriotic party fdt deep contempt for 
those 44 servile souls whom,"" as Nicetas wrote, 44 ambition armed against 
their country, for those traitor^ who to secure some territory, had sub¬ 
mitted to the conquerors^ when they should have wished to remain 
eternally at war with the Latins. 

The principal effect of the taking of Constantinople by Lhe crusaders 
was to arouse patriotic sentiment in the Greeks and to re-awaken in 
them the sense of nationality. Round tire solidn-l&w of the Emperor 
Alexius ID, Theodore Lisc&ris, had collected any of the Byzantine aristn- 
cracy and leading Orthodox clergy that had escaped disaster, and in 120fi 
the Greek prince caused himself to be solemnly crowned as Emperor of 
the Romans. Other Greek states rose from the ruins of the Empire. 
Some princes of the family of the C’omneni founded an Empire at 
Trebizood, w hich lasted until the fifteenth century. In Epirus, a IwLstanl 
of the house of Angelas* Michael Angelus Comnenus, established a 
u Despotat T> which reached from Naupoctus to DaitffiD; and other 
seigniories were founded by Gahalas at Rhodes, by Mankaphas at Phila¬ 
delphia, and in Greece by Leo Sgouros. Of these States, two were specially 
formidable, Epirus which threatened Thesstdonica, and Nieaea which 
aspired to conquer Asia Minor prcparatoiy to regaining Constantinople. 

Herein were many sources of weakness for the Latin Empire. The 
Bulgarian peril added yet another cause fur uneasiness. Since the end 
of the twelfth century au independent state had arisen in Bulgaria* at 
w hose head was tlie Tsar KaJojorq or Juhannitsa (111)7-1207)* w ho styled 
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hiiiLself Twit of the Wallachians and the Bulgurs, He was hostile to the 
Byzantines and quite dispensed to be friendly with the Latina. He was 
a ho on good terms with Koine, and had even been crowned by a legate 
of Innocent IIL When, therefore, he heard of the taking of Cuimtanti- 
iiopk t lie was quite ready to coiue to terms with the crusader*. Bat they 
took a high hand, and summoned the Bulgarian Tsar to restore the 
i6 [Hjrtion of the Greek Empire unjustly retained by him.” This was a 
grave mistake, and was recognised as such by Pope Innocent 1IL Had 
the Latins tjeen on peaceful terms with the Rulgar^ they might have 
had some chance of opporing the Greeks, but their methods were me h as 
to unite all their adversaries against them. 

Without money, without authority, almost without an army, what 
could the weak sovereign of the new Latin Empire do, when faced by the 
hostility of his Greek subjects and of the external enemies, Byzantines 
and Bulgars, who were threatening him 't It was in vain that he posed 
as the successor of the Barikos, and sometimes caused uneasiness to the 
Pope by his daring claims on Church property; his posi tion was pre- 
carious, The latin Empirt&i offspring of the Fourth Crusade, lasted 
tiarely half a century [1204-1261), and this short-lived and fragile crea¬ 
tion embittered yet more the antagonism which separated the Greeks 
and the Latins, 

Nevertheless, in the first period of confusion which followed the taking 
of Constantinople, the Latin* met with success everywhere, Boniface of 
Montferrat made a magnificent zadly across Thessaly and Central Greece 
which carried him to Athens and to the very walls of Corinth and 
Nanplia (the end of 1204-May 1205)* About the same time Henry of 
Flanders undertook the conquest of Asia Minor (November 1201), With 
the assistance of the Cumueni of Trebiaund, who were jealous of the 
new Empire of Nieaea, he defeated the troop* of Theodore Linearis at 
Poimanenon (December 12G4), and seized the most important cities 
of Bithynia—Nicomedia, Abydos, Adramyttium* and Lnpodhim. The 
barely-established Greek State seemed on the point of destruction, when 
suddenly the Frank troops were recalled to Europe by a grave emergency, 
and Theodore Lascaris was saved. 

The Greek population of Thrace, discontented with the Latin rule* 
had revolted, and, at their call, the Bulgarian Tsar Johannitsa had 
invaded the Empire. The Emperor Baldwin and the aged Doge Dtm- 
dolo advanced boldly with the weak forces at their disposal to meet the 
enemy. On 14 April 1205* in the plains of Ilndriatiople, the Latin 
army was defeated. Baldwin, who was taken prisoner by the Bulgara, 
disappeared mysteriously a few weeks later, and Dundolo led all that 
remained of the army back to Constantinople, where he died and was 
buried with solemnity in St Sophia, hi* conquest. It seemed ns though 
Id this formidable crisis the Empire must perish, but it was saved by the 
energetic measures of Henry of Flanders, Baldw in's brother* 
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Chosen by the batruiisi first as regent uf Romania* then crowned as 
Emperor on SI August 1406 p Henry of Flanders, by his courage* energy, 
and intelligence* was quite equal to the task imposed on him. He was 
able nut only to encounter the Bulgarian invasion anil repel it* but also 
to restore unity among the Latins, and even to secure the submission of 
the Greeks; during his ten yearn' reign (1406—IS1G) be was the real 
founder of the Latin Empire. 

The Greeks, indeed.* began tu be uneasy at the violence mid brutality 
of their terrible Bulgarian ally. Johan nitsa pillaged everything* burnt 
everything, and massacred every one* in his path* He longed to avenge 
the defeats which in bygone days Basil II had iullteted on his nation* 
and* just as the Byzantine Emperor had styled himself the “slayer of 
Bulgier* 11 (Flulgurorfono&h so he proudly Haunted the title of “slayer of 
Humans^ (RQffmioct&n&t). The horrified Greeks therefore soon reverted 
to the side uf the Latins* "Fhe Emperor Henry knew how to profit by 
these sentiments. He secured the assistance of Theodore Brands, one of 
the great Byzantine leaders* by granting him Demotika and Hadrianople 
as iiefs (October 1205). In person he waged victorious warfare with the 
Bulgars. He relieved Renier of Trit, who was besieged in Stenimachus, 
and retook Hadrianople (1406). Finally, to the great advantage of the 
Empire* he became reconciled with Boniface of Montferrat, whose 
daughter Agnes was betrothed to him. Undoubtedly the death of the 
marquess-king, killed in battle in 1407, and the Bulgarian attack on 
Thes-salomea, were fresh causes of disquietude. Fortunately for the Latin 
Empire, Johannitsa was assassinated outside the city he was besieging 
(October 1307). The Greek legend assigns the credit for his death to 
the saintly patron of the city* St Demetrius, who, mounted on his w ar¬ 
bors and armed with hh invincible spear, is said to have stricken down 
the terrible enemy of Hellenism iti his awn caiup. It is unnecessary to 
add that it happened in a less miraculous manner. But the death of the 
Bulgarian Tsar delivered the Empire from a great danger. His successor* 
Boril, after his defeat in 1208 at Pliilippopolis* boon made peace, which 
was sealed in 121 a by the marriage uf the Emperor Henry with the 
Tkr’s daughter. 

About the same time matters improved in Asia Minor. In 1206, at 
the instigation of David Comnenus* Emperor of TrebizOtid, who was 
uneasy at the aggrandisement of Theodore Lnsatris and wrathful at the 
imperial title recently assumed by the Despot of Nicaea* the Latins 
resumed the offensive ill Asia Minor and seized Cyzicua and Nicomedia, 
which they retained until 1207- But the Bulgarian danger necessitated 
the concentration of all the forces of the Empire; in order to be able to 
recall nil his troop from Asia Minor* Henry concluded a two yews’ 
armistice with Lascaris, The struggle was resumed ns soon as the Bul¬ 
garian peril hud been averted, Lnscoris, having vanquished the Turks 
on the Mminder became a source of uneasiness to the Latins, as 
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he contemplated attacking Coostantinuple. 1 he Emperor boldly took 
the offensive, tressed to Asia, and on 13 October 1211 overwhelmingly 
defeated the N'itiitflii soTereigD on the river Iiiipurkus{Rh^imInkiwt Ijts- 
cam determined to make peace* By the treaty of 121 Id he relinquished 
to the retina the north-west of Asia Minor, oil the western part of Myna 
nnd Bithynia. 

"While Henry thus w aged victorious warfare with his external enemies, 
be also strengthened the imperial authority at home. On the death of 
Boniface of Montfemrt, the throne of ThessaWca passed to his infant 
son Demetrius, in whose name the governmeiit was earned on hv the 
Quecu-regent, Margaret of Hungary, nod Count Hubert of Biandrute, 
Haile or guardian of the kingdom. The Lombard party, whose leadei 
Hubert was, was unfriendly to the queen-regent, and even more hostile to 
the French and the Emperor, whose suzerainty they wished to repudiate. 
Henry had no hesitation in marching on Thessahmica, and in spite of 
Bin ltdrate’s resistance he succeeded in occupying the: city i then, sup¬ 
ported bv the queen-regent, lie enforced Lhe recognition of his suzerainty, 
settled the succession which had been left open by the death of Boniface, 
and caused the young Demetrius to lie crowned (January 1200). Henry, 
indeed, had still much to dn in combating the intrigues of Biandrate. 
whom he arrested, and in neutralising the hostility of the Lom laird 
nobles of .Seres and Christopolis, who intended to Lair the Eiupcrers 
return to Constantinople. He had, however, solidly established the 
prestige of the Empire in Thessalonica. Thence he proceeded to 1 liessaly, 
and, lifter having crushed the resistance of the Lomltard nobles at Larissa, 
at the beginning of 130i) in the parliaoicnt of Kavennlka he received 
the homage of the French barons of the south, a hove all of the Megwkyr 
of Athens and of the Briuce of Achaia, who since the death of Boni¬ 
face wished to be immediate vassals ol the Empire lecmisc oi their 
hatred of the Ijoinbank Henry displayed no less energy in religious 
matters, and his anti-clerical policy, whereby he refused to return ecclesi¬ 
astical property wired by laymen, caused displeasure to Innocent HI 
more once, The concordat (signed at the second parliament of 

Ravennika (May 1210) seemed for a time to have arranged matters. 
The barons undertook to return any Church property illegally detained 
bv them ; Die clergy promised to hold these from the civil State, and to 
pay the land-tax for them. But this attempt at an agreement led to no 
lasting results. Henry also insisted on opposing the claims of the 
Patriarch Morosini to govern the Latin Church despotically, and at 
Morosinis death in 1211 he secured the election tn the patriarchate of 
a candidate chosen bv himself. He was equally careful to protect his 
Greek subjects against the demands of the Latin Church. Unfortunately 
this monarch, the l*st of the Emperor* whom fete gave Lo the Latm 
Empire of Constantinople, died, perhaps of poison, on 11 June 1216, when 
he was still under forty. This was an irreparable loss for the Empire: 
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henceforward, under the weak successors of the Emperor Henry, the 
State founded bv the crusaders moved slow1 v towards its rain. 

Yolnnde, sister of the two first Latin Emperor^ was married to 
Peter of Coortenaj, Count of Auxerre* and he was elected Emperor by 
the barons in preference to Andrew, King of Hungary, a nephew by 
m(image of Baldwin and Henry. Peter set out for Constantinople. But 
in the course of an expedition which he undertook In Epirus, with the 
object of re-coiK|uering Darmo which had been taken from the Venetians 
by the Greeks, he was betrayed into the hands of Theodore Angel us. 
Despot of Epirus, and died soon afterwards in his prison (1217), The 
Empress Yoliuide, who hod reached the shores of the Bosphorus in 
safety* then assumed the regency provisionally in the name of the missing 
Emperor, and, with the help of Comm of Bethune, one of the heroes of 
the rnj_mr!e t she governed for two years (1217-1219)* But a man was 
needed to defend the Empire. The barons elected Philip, the eldest sou 
of Peter and Yolande, who declined the honour offered to him. His 
younger brother* Robert of Courtenay, was then chosen in his place; he 
set out in 1220, and was crowned by the Patriarch on 25 March 1221. 
He reigned for seven years (1221-1228) ; after him his throne passed to 
his brother, Baldwin II, a boy of eleven, during whose minority (1228- 
1287) the government was entrusted to John of Brienne, formerly King 
of Jerusalem, a brave knight but an afjsolutely incapable stateflfsmn- 
Cnder these feeble governments which succeeded each other for twenty 
years, Greeks and Bulgur* found an easy victim in the exhausted Lathi 
Empire. 

In 1222 a grave event took place. The Latin kingdom of Thessri- 
lunicu succumbed to the attacks of the Despot of Epirus^ Theodore 
Dunis Angelos had succeeded his brother Michael in 1214* and by a 
series of successful undertakings he had, at the expense of both the 
Greeks and Bulgars* greatly augmented the State he hod inherited. He 
had retaken Diirnzzo (1215) and CofEl from the Venetian!, and occupied 
Ochritk and Pekgonia; he appeared to the Greeks aft the saviour anil 
restorer of Hellenism. In 1222 he attacked Thc^salonica^ where the 
youthful Demetrius, son of Boniface of Munt/ermi, was now reigning; 
lie took the city easily* and was then crowned Emperor by the Metro¬ 
politan of Ochridiu In the ensuing years (1222-1281) the new' lUdleus 
extended his sway at the expense of the Bulgurs to Macedonia and 
Thrace, to the neighbourhood of Hadrmnople, PhilippopolL, and Christo- 
polis. In 1224 he attacked the Lai tin Empire, and defeated Robert of 
Courtenay's troops at Serm 

At the veiy time when the peril which threatened it in Europe was 
thus increasing, the Latin Empire lost Asia Minor, When Theodore 
Lascam (1206 -1222)* first Emperor of Nicaea, died, he left a greatly 
increased and solidly established State to his son-in-law, John Vatatsits. 
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Unit's with Grech and Bulgarians 


He had, by victories over the I’omneni of Trahaund wul over the Seljuq 
Turks, advanced his frontiers to the upper streams of the Sangonus 
aud the Maetmder. Vatatzes, who was un good a general ti* he wu on 
able administrator, during bis long ttigrs (I222-1JSW) completed the 
work nf Ijisearis, and bestowed a finol period of prosperity «« ^i\fek 
Asia Minor. By 1334 he had recaptured from the 1*1 ins almost all the 
territory they still held in Anatolia, and in a tierce twtUeat Pnimonenon 
he defeated their army commanded by Manure of St Menehould. At the 
same time his fleet seized I-Atibos, Chios, Saiuos, I curia, and Cos, and 
compelled the Greek ruler of Rhodes to recognise VaUtzes as suzerain. 
Before long the Emperor of Nieaea, who was jealous of the success of 
the new Greek monarch of Thessalonica and suspicious as to his aims, 
desjuitched troop* to Europe : Madytna and Gallipoli were taken and 
sacked, and, at the call of the revolted Greeks in Hadrinnoplc, the army 
of the Nicneau sovereign occupied the city for a time (1234). there 
they encountered the soldiers of the Emperor of Thtsssloiiim, to whom 
they had to yield the city. Unfortunately, the Latins were incapable of 
profiting by the quarrels of the two Greek Emperors, who fell out over 

their spoils. . 

They were no better able to prolit by the chances ottered them by 
Bulgaria. Since 1318 John Asen hod been Tsar at Tmovo (1318-1341). 
He had married a Latin princess related to the Courtenay family, ond, 
like Johannitsa hi bygone days, wus quite disposed to side with the 
Tjitins against the Greeks; "hen the Emperor Robert was deposed in 
1338, he would gladtv have accepted the office of regent during the 
minority of Baldwin II, as many wished, and he promised to help the 
monarchy to regain from Theodore Angelos all that had been lost in 
the West The foolish obstinacy of the Latin clergy, who were violently 
opposed to an Orthodox prims, wrecked the negotiations. Thus vanished 
the Inst chance of salvation for the Latin Empire. 

The Bulgarian Tsar, justly indignant, became a relentless enemy to 
the Latins, to the great advantage of the Greeks of Nieaea, to whom 
he rendered yet another service; he conquered their European rival, the 
Emperor of * Thcssalonica, whose ambition was becoming it source of 
uneLmess to Bulgarin. In 1330 he attacked Theodore Angelas, defeated 
him, and took him prisoner in the battle of Klokotinitza, forcing him to 
renounce the throne. As is recorded in a triumphal inscription engraved 
in this verv year 1230 on the walls of the cathedral of Tmovo, lie 
annexed a all the country from Hadrianuple to Durazzo, Greek territory, 
Albanian territory, Serbian territory, 11 The Empire uf Thessultmicn 
was reduced to modest proportions (it only included Thessalouiea itself 
nud Thessaly), and devolved on Manuel Angelas, Theodore^ brother. 

Thus all-powerful in Europe, John Asen joyfully accepted tin: pro¬ 
posals of an alliance against the Latins made by John Yutatzes (1334). 
The tw o families were united by the marriage of John A sen's daughter 
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to Vatatzes 1 son i and the two sovereigns met at Gallipoli, which the 
Nieacan Emperor had taken from the Venetians in 1 235, to arrange the 
division of the Frank Empire. Encompassed cm all sides, Constantinople 
nearly succumbed in 123fi to the combined attack of its two adversaries. 
But this time the Wort was roused by the greatness of the danger. 
The Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians all sent their fleets to succour the 
threatened capital ; Geoffrey II, Prince of Achaia, brought a hundred 
knights anil eight hundred bowmen, and lent an annual subsidy of 
22,000 hypcrpCri for the defence of the Empire. Thanks to these aids, 
Constantinople was saved, and the Latin Empire survived another quarter 
of a century. Hut it was a singularly miserable existence. During the 
twenty-live years of his personal reign (123 , -121H}, Baldwin II, last Latin 
Emperor of Constantinople, who had already visited Home and Purk 
in 123fj, bad to beg all over the Western uorld for help in men and 
money, which he did nut always get. To raise funds he was reduced 
to pawning the most famous jewels in Constantinople, the crown of 
thfirns, a large piece of the true cross, the holy spear, the sponge, which 
SL Louis bought from him. And such was the distress of the wretched 
Emperor that for his coinage the lead roofing had to be used, and to 
warm him in winter the timbers of the imperial palace were chopped up. 
Sonic rare successes indeed prolonged the life of the Empire. 'I lie Greco- 
Bulgarian aHiauce was dissolved ; in 12+0 Baldwin II recaptured T En¬ 
rol urn from the Greeks, and thus dcared tlie approaches to the capital 
to a certain degree; in 1241 the death of John A sell began the decay 
of the Bulgarian Empire. Nevertheless the day* of the Latin Statu 
were numbered. One question remained; would the Greek Empire of 
Epirus or that of Nicaca have the honour of reconquering Constan¬ 
tinople? 

II. was secured bv Nicaea. While the Latin Empire was in its last 
agonv, John Vntataes was succeeding in restoring Byzantine unity against 
the rdiens. He drove the Latin* from their last possessions in Asia 
Minor (1241); he gained the powerful support of the Western Emperor 
Frederick II, whose daughter Constance he married (1244), and who, 
out of hatred for the Pope, the protector of tire Latin Empire, un¬ 
hesitatingly abandoned Constantinople to tlie Greeks \ he deprived the 
Franks of the support of the Seljuq Sultan of Iconium (1244); and 
he seined the Mungol invasion of Asia Minor as iui opportunity of en¬ 
larging his state at the expense of the Turks. He was specially active 
in Europe. Since the year 1237, when Michael II Angelus (1237-1271) 
had founded the despotat of Epirus in Albania at tile expense of the 
Empire of Tbesealonicu, anarchy had prevailed in the Greek States of 
the West In 1240, with the help of John Asen, the nged Theodore 
Angelus had taken Thessalomco, overthrown his hroLiter Manuel, and 
caused 1 1 is son John to lie crowned as Emperor (1240-1244). V atatxes took 
advantage of this weakness. In 1242 tie appeared outside Thessalonica 
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and forced John to renounce the title of Emperor, to content himself 
with tbit of Despot, and to become TH&&H.1 of Nicaea, In 1243 he 
retimiat to the attack; this time he seized Thessjdouica and expdkd 
the Despot Demetrius Then he fell on the Bulgarians and took from 
them a large part of Macedonia—Seres, Melnik, Skoplje, and other 
places—nod the following year he deprived tiie Lutiii> of \ i*ye mwl Tzu- 
mlum; finally* a family alliance united him to the only Greek prince 
who still retained his independence in the West, Michael II* Desptit of 
Epirus. This ambitious and intriguing prince was doubtless about to 
go to war with Ntcaea in 1254, Nevertheless, when on 30 October 1254 
Vataty.es died at Nyuiphaenin, the Empire of Nicaefi,, rich, powerful, and 
prosperous, .surrounded the poor remnants of the I^utin Empire on all 
sides. Only Constantinople remained to be conquered. 

The Him] catastrophe was delayed for seven year* l>y discords between 
the Greeks. Theodore II Edsaria (1254—1258) had at one and the same 
time to carry on war with the Despot of Epirus and Lu fight with the 
Bulgar?, who after the death of Vatntzes hod considered the time 
favourable for avenging their defeats. Theodore L^scaris routed them 
at the pass of Rupel (1255); but it was only after the assassination of 
their King Michael (1257) that he succeeded in imposing peace on 
them. On the other hand, in spite uf his great military and political 
qualities the new Greek Emperor was nf n delicate constitution. The 
held thaefoR clear for the intrigues of ambitious men, and 

especially for Michael PalaeoIogUB, who* having married a princess of 
the imperial family, openly aspired to the throne. 

When by Theodore’s premature death the throne passed to a child, 
Michael had no difficulty In seizing the real power after the assail na¬ 
tion of Miizalon the regent, nor a little later in superseding the 
legitimate dynasty by causing himself to be crowned Emperor at Nicnea 
on 1 January 1259. He soon justified this mean usurpation by the 
victories lie achieved. 

He first brought Ihe war with Michael II, Despot of Epirus, to a 
successful conclusion. Michael II was a formidable enemy: he waft the 
ally of Manfred, King of Sicily, and of William of ViUebardooin, Prince 
of Achilla, who had both married daughters of the despot; he was 
supported by the Albanians and the Serbs, and was very proud nf the 
successes he had secured; since the capture of Frilep (1258) he wjo- 
master of the whole of Macedonia, and wan already threatening 
Thessalonin. Michael Pnlaeologus boldly took the offensive, reconquered 
Macedonia, and invzided Albania. In spite of the help brought by the 
Prince of Achaia to his father-in law, the army of Michael II was over¬ 
whelmingly defeated at Pclogonm (1259) e William nf Villehurdoum 
himself fell into the hands of the Bvzantincs; atid the Emperor seized 
the opportunity to recover a part of the Peloponnesus. Henceforth the 
dexpotut of Epirus was swallowed up by the Empire of Nicoea. The 
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time hud come when Michael Palaenlogus was to restore Hellenism bv 
reconquer frig Cons tan tinople. 

In lilGt) he crossed the Hellespont, took Selymbria add the other 
strongholds still reburied bv the Laitids outside the capital, and threatened 
Quinta. At the same time he very astute] v utilised the rivalry of the 
Venetians and Genoese to gain the alliance of the latter* On IS March 
1261, by the Treaty of Nymphaeum, he promised that, in return for 
their help against Venice and their support again:**: his other enemies, he 
would grant, the in nil the privileges enjoyed fay the Venetians in I he East. 
The Genoese secured count mg-houses at Thessolonica, A dram yttium, 
Smyrna, Chios* and Ijeshas; they were tu have the reversion of the 
Venetian banks at Constantinople, Euboea, and Crete; the monopoly of 
commerce in the Black Sea was assigned to them. At this price they 
consented to betray Western Christendom. 

Venice had realised, rather late in the day, the necessity of defending 
the Latin Empire; since JHoH she had maintained a fleet of some im¬ 
portance at Constantinople. But in July 1261 it happened that the 
Meet had temporarily left the Golden Horn tn attack the neighbouring 
town of Daphnusin. One of Michael PalaeologuV generals, the Caesar 
Alexius Btrutegopulus, seized the opportunity; on 25 July 1261, bv a 
lucky surprise, he captured the capital of the Latin Empire, almost 
without resistance. Baldwin II had no alternative but tu take to flight, 
accompanied by the Latin Patriarch, the podesta, and the Venetian 
colonists; on 15 August 12H1 Michael Falaeologus made his solemn 
entry into Constantinople, and plain’d the imperial crown on hi* head 
in St Sophia. 

Thus, after an existence of half a century. Fell the State established 
in Constantinople by tiie Fourth Crusade. Even though the Empire 
hod only an ephemeral existence, yet the Eiest remained full nf Latin 
settlements. Venice, in spite of the efforts of her enemies, retained the 
essential pur Lions of her colon lid empire in the Levant* N^gropout, and 
Crete* and the strong citadels of Mod™ and Corun; her patrician 
families kept must of their seigniories in the Archipelago, Bn also did 
the other Latin States in Greece horn of the Crusade. Under the 
government of the La Eoclie Family, the duchy of Athens lasted until 
1311; and although the disastrous battle of the Cephisus then transferred 
it to the hands of the Catalans (1311-J334), who were superseded by 
the Florentine family of Accmjuoli (1334-1450), the Byzantines never 
regained possession of it. The principality of Achaia, under the govern¬ 
ment of the three Yillehardouins (1304—12TB), was even more flourishing, 
The&e settlements were really the most lasting results, within the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople, of the Crusade of 1204. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GREECE AM) THE AEGEAN CNDER FRANK 
AND VENETIAN DOMINATION 0204-1571). 

At the time of the Lntiii conquest of Constantinople, the Byzantine 
Empire no lonjjer tompriscfl the whole of the Balkan pcninsuln and the 
A rehipelago. A fserbinn state, a Bosnian ban{it> ami a revived Bulgarian 
Empire had been recently formed in the north, while two of the Ionian 
Island*—Cephalonia and Zantc—already owned the Latin sway of 
Matteo Orsini, an Apulian offshoot of the great Roman family, and 
Corfu was threatened by the Genoese pirate, I^eo Vetrano, In the 
Levant, Cyprus, captured frutm the Greeks by Richard I, was already 
governed by the second sovereign of the race of Lusigiiau, while Rhodes, 
amidst the general confusion, was seized by a Greek magnate, Leo 
Gnbtdas, All the rest of South-Eastern Europe—Thrace, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Greece proper, Crete and the islands uf the Aegean remained 
to he divided and, if possible, occupied by the Latin conquerors nf 
Bjxantimn. 

WhBe the newly-created Litin Empire was formed almost wholly 
outside the limit-, of Greece, the Greek lands in Europe were partitioned, 
with the exception of three islands, between the Crusaders, whose leader 
was Boniface, Marquee of Montferrat, arid tlie Venetian Republic. The 
marquess received Snlooica, the second city of the Byzantine world, with 
the title of king: and bis kingdom, nominally dependent upon the Latin 
Empire, embraced Macedonia, Thessaly, and much nf continental Greece, 
including Athens. The Venetians, with a keen eye to business, managed 
to secure a large port of the Pelopomicsc and Epirus, the CycLide? ;md 
Euboea, the Ionian Islands, and those uf the i'amiiie Gulf, and had pur¬ 
chased from the marquess on IS August 1304 the great island of Crete, 
which had been “given or promised 11 to him by Alexius IV in the 
previous year, Such was, on paper, the new arrangement of the classic 
countries which it now remained to conquer. 

The King of Salmiica set out in the autumn of 1304 to subdue his 
Greek dominions anil to pared them nut, in accordance with the feudal 
system, among the faithful followers of his fortunes. In northern 
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Greece he met with 110 resistance* for the only man who could have 
opposed him, I*co Sgourds the arthon of Nanplia, fled from Thermo¬ 
pylae before the Itarncssed Franks! and retreated to the strong natural 
fortress of Acroeorioth, Imsffl with Halmyrua became the flef of a 
Lombard noble* Velestino that of a Rhenish count; while the com¬ 
manding position of Boudunitza above the pits* of Thermopylae was 
entrusted to the Marquess Guido Fallavieim, whose ruined castle still 
reminds m of the two centuries during which Italians were wardens of 
the northern March of Greece. Another coign of van luge at the p4t*i 
of Gravid was assigned to two brothers of the famous Flemish house ot 
St Oiper, while on the ruins of classic AmphLssa Thoums tie StromaDeourt 
founded the barony of Silona, so called from the city which had given 
to Boniface his royal title. Neither Thebes nor Athens resisted the 
invaders; the patriotic Metropolitan, Michael A com mat us T unable to 
bear the sight of Latin schismatics defiling the great cathedral of Our 
Lady cm the Acropolis, withdrew' into exile ; a Latin archbishop ere 
long officiated in the Parthenon ; a Burgundian noble, Uthun de la 
Roche, who was a trusted comrade of Boniface, became $ire t or 3 jis his 
Greek subjects called him, Mtgmkyr or 41 Great Lord*" of both Athens 
and Thebes, with a territory that would have seemed large to the 
Athenian statesmen of old. Then the King of Salomca and the SWe of 
Athens proceeded to attack the strongholds that still sheltered Sgouros 
in the Fdoponnese, 

A large portion of that peninsula had been assigned, as we saw, to the 
Venetians, But* with two exceptions, a the Moreu,” as it had begun to 
be called a century earlier* was destined to fall into the hands of the 
French, A little before the capture of Constantinople, Geoffrey de 
Yillrtrardouin, nephew of the delightful chronicler of the conquest* had 
been driven by stress of weather into the Messenian port of Modem 
During the winter of 1204 be had employed himself by aiding a local 
magnate in one of those domestic quarrel* which were the curse of medi¬ 
eval Greece* and thus paved the way for a foreign occupation. Struck 
by the rich and defenceless character of the laud upon which a kind 
fortune had east him* Villehardomn no dinner heard of Boniface's 
arrival in the peninsula than he made Ids way across country to the 
Eunlinh camp at Nauplio* and confided his scheme of conquest to his 
old friend* William dc Chant plitte, whose ancestors came from hia own 
province of Champagne, He promised to recognise Chaniplitte as his 
liege lord in ret mm For his aid; and the two comrades, with the approval 
of Boniface, set out with a hundred knights and some men-at-arms to 
conquer the Moreo* (Jne pitched battle decided its fate in that unwar¬ 
like age, when local jealousies and the neglect of arms had weakened the 
power of resistance* and a tactful foreigner, ready to guarantee local 
privileges was at least os acceptable a master as a native tyrant and a 
HvzmiLme tax-collector. One place after another surrendered ; the little 
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Frankish fora? completely routed the Moreote Greeks and their Epirote 
id lit* in the Messeniau olive-grove of Koundaara: here and then? 
some warrior more resolute than his fellows held out—Doxapatnk, 
the romantic defender of an Arcadian castle; John Cliauiiiretos 1 , the 
hero of Laeooia; Sgourua in his triple crown of fortresses* Corinth* 
Naupliu* and the Larisa of Argos - and the three hereditary arekowa 
of the Greek Gibndtei\ isolated and impregnable Moneiuvosia; but 
Innocent III could address ChfunpUttc, ere the year was up* as u Prince 
of all Achiilaf" The prince rewarded Yilleharduuin, the rail author of 
his success* with the: Measenian seaport of Coron. But Venice, if she wa.n not 
strung enough to occupy the r»t of the Pdopoimese* was determined 
tlkat neither that place nor Motion* stepping-stones on the route to the 
East, should fad into other than Venetian hands. In 120{i a Venetian fleet 
captured both stations from their helpless garrisons* and the republic 
thus obtained a foothold at the extreme .south of the peninsula which 
she retained for well-nigh three centuries. In the same year the seizure 
and execution of Vetntno enabled her to make good her claim ti> Corfu, 
where ten Venetian nobles were settled in 1207 as colonials. At this 
the Count of Ccpbalonin and Zuute thought it prudent to recognise her 
suzerainty, for fear lest she should remind him that his islands had been 
assigned to her in the partition treaty. 

In the rest of the scattered island-world of Greece* Venice in? tiecarue 
an essentially maritime state, acquired either actual dominion or what 
was more profitable—influence without expensive administrative rcspon- 
si hill ty. Crete furnished an example of the former system ; Euboea* or 
Negropont, and the Cyclades and northern Sporades were instances of 
the latter. For Lt the great Greek island” the ^ enetian* had to contend 
with their rivals, the Genoese, who had already founded a colony there* 
and at whose instigation a hold adventurer, Enrico Pcseatoife, landed 
and forced the isolated Venetian garrison to submit. It was not till 
1212 that Feseatore's fund defeat and an armistice with Genoa enabled 
the Venetians to make their Brat comprehensive attempt at colonising 
Crete, The island was partitioned intu 132 knights' lielk—a number 
subsapit-ntly raised to 230—and 408 sergeants 1 fiefs, of which the former 
class was offered to Venetian nobles, the latter to Venetian burgesses. 
The administrative division of Crete into six provinces, or was 

based on the similar system which still exists at Venice, and local 
patriotism wm stimulated by the .selection of colonists for each Cretan 
MZttttire from the same division of the metropolis. The government of 
the colony was conducted by a governor, resident at Candk* with the 
title of duke* who* like most colonial officials of the suspicious republic, 
held office for only two years* by two councillors, and by a greater and 
lesser council of the colonists. But the same year that witnessed the 
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Arrival of these settled witnessed also the Erst of Llmt Inug series nf 
Cretini insurrections which continued down to our own time* Thus 
early, Venice learnt the lesson that absolute dominion over the most 
bellicose Greek population in the Levant, however imposing on the tnap, 
was in reality very dearly bought* 

The north and south of Negropout had fallen to the Venetians in 
the deed of partition* Bat a soldierly Fleming, Jacques d*Avcsnca, had 
received Hie submission of the long island when the Crusaders made 
their victorious in arch upon Athens, building a fort in midstream, 
without, however, founding a dynasty on the shore of the hkmpus* 
Thereupon Boniface divided Negropont into three large fiefs, which 
were bestowed upon three gentlemen of Verona—Havana dalle Careen, 
his; relative Giherto, and Peguraro del Pegorari—who turned from Lhis 
triple division the name of terzkrh or triarchy* Souiu however, Ravano, 
iliareh uf Xirvstas* the southern and most important third* which seems 
to have included the inland of Aeghui* iMtaine sole lord of Negmpnut* 
though in 1209 he thought it prudent to recognise Venice as Ms 
suzerain. The republic obtained warehouses and commercial privileges 
in all the EuhocaJi towns; a Venetian (milie was aoon appointed tu 
administer Hie communities which sprang up there; and this official 
gradually became the arbiter of the whole island. L'pon Ravancfs death 
in 121G the bailie seized the opportunity of eon dieting claims to weaken 
the power of the Lombard nobles by a re-division ©f the island into 
sixths* on the analog}' of Crete. The capital remained common to all 
the hexnrchs, while Havana's funner palace there became the official 
residence of the bailie. A large and fairly harmonious Italian colony 
was soon formed 5 and the pleasant little town of ChnJck has probably 
never been a mure agreeable resort than when noble Lombard dames 
and shrewd Venetian merchants danced in the Indian palaces and took 
the air from the breezy battlements of the inland capital* 

Venetian influence in the archipelago took a different form from that 
which it assumed in Corfil, Crete, and Euboea. The task of occupying 
the numerous islands of the Aegean was left to the enterprise of private 
citizens. In truly Elizaljcthan style, Mate© SmiuJo, il nephew- of the 
old Doge Dandolo, descended upon the El Dorado of the Levant w ith a 
band of adventurous spirits. Seventeen inlands speedily submitted ; of 
the Cyclades Naxos alutie offered resistance, anil there, in 1207, the bold 
buccaneer founded a duchy, which lasted for more than three centuries. 
Keeping Naxos for himself, he assigned other islands to his comrades. 
Thus Marino Dai idol o, another nephew- nf the great Jugv T become lord 
of well-watered Andrew the fainilv nf Rorozzi obtained the vulcanic isle 
of Santorin, the Quinn i associated their name with Astyptflaia, or Htain- 
pnJiii, while the brothers Gliist, with complete disregard for the paper 
rights of the I^itin Emperor to Tenon mid Seyms, acquired not only 
those islands but the rest nf the northern Sparafea. Lemnos, another 
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portion of the imperial share, became the fief of the Navigajo^ who 
receive*! from the Emperor the title of Grand Oute T bo me in Byzantine 
time* hy the Lord High Admiral. While the Greek arckon of Rhodes, 
Leo Gahalas, maintained Ilia position there with the barren style of 
Ll Lord of the Cyclades,"* the twin islands of Ceriga, the fabled home of 
Venus, and Gerigottn, which formed the southern March of Greece, fur¬ 
nished miniature marquessales to the Venetian families of \ enter tmd 
Viiiro. But the Venetian nobles, who had thus carved out for themselves 
baronies in the Aegean, were not always faithful children ol the 
republic. Snnudo did homage not to Venice but to the Ijitiii 
Emperor Henry, the over-lord of the Frankish states in the Levant, and 
did not scruple to conspire with the Cretan insurgents against the rule 
of the mother-country, when self-interest suggested that he might with 
their aid make hims^f more than M Duke of the Archipelago "■— 44 King 
of Crete/* 

While the knig htly Crusaders and the practical \ epetinns bad thus 
established themselves without much difficulty in the most Jhinuus 
of amcient poetry, there was one quarter of the Hellenic world w here 
they had been forestalled by the promptitude and skill of ft Greek, 
Michael Angelas, a bastard of the imperial house, had attached hhnsdf 
to the expedition of Boniface in the hope of obtaining some advantage 
on his own account* On the march the new* reached him that the Greeks 
of the province of Nictipolis were discontented with the Byzantine 
governor who still remained to tyrannise over them. Himself the eon 
nf a former governor of Epirus he saw that with his mime and influence 
he ulight supplant the official representative of tbe fallen Empire and 
anticipate the establishment of a foreign authority. He hastened across 
the mountains to Artie, found the unjjopular officer dead, married bis 
widow, a dinue of high degree, mid with the aid of his own and her 
family connexion* made himself independent Despot of Epirus. Soon Iris 
dominions stretched from the Gulf of Corinth to Dunizzp* from the con¬ 
fines of Thessaly to the Adriatic, from Saloua* whose French lord fell in 
battle against him, to the Ionian Soft, Treacherous as well m bold, he 
did homage, now' to the Lit in Emperor Henry and now to Venice, for 
his difficult country which neither could have conquered. But the main* 
land of Greece did not suffice for his ambition. He aided the Moreotu 
Greeks at the battle of Koimdoura; his still abler brother, Theodore, 
accepted for him the Peloponnesian heritage of Sgourds, when the Argive 
leader at lost Hung himself in despair from the crags of Acrocorinlh : 
the Ionian island of Leucas, which is practically a part of continental 
Greece, seems to have owned his sway; and* before he died by an 
assassin's band in 1SI4, be had captured from Venice her infant colony 
of Corfu. Under him and his brother and successor Theodore, the 
Epirote court of Arta became the refuge of those Greeks who were 
impatient of the foreign rule in the Morta, and the base from which it 
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was fondly hoped that the redemption of that fair land might one day 
be accomplished. 

The Franks had scarcely acetipied the scattered fragments of the 
Hellenic world when they began the political and eedcrinstkii] organisa¬ 
tion of their wnq uesL We may take as the type of Fran kish nrgauiisa tioii 
the principal sty of A chain, the most important of their creations and 
that about which we have most information* Alike in Church and 
State the Latin system was simple. These young yet shrewd nobles 
from the West shewed a capicity for government which we are accus¬ 
tomed to associate with our own race in its dealings with foreign 
populations; and, indeed, the parallel h close, for in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Greece was to them what our colonies were to 
younger sons in the nineteenth. They found to their hands a code of 
feudalism, eiiilxnlied in the Arises of Jerusalem, which Atufliiry dc 
Liihigimn had recently adopted for Ins kingdom of Cypres, and which 
later an, under the title of the “Book of Customs of the Empire of 
Roman in r served as the charter of Frankish Greece. Chain plitte 
himself, recalled home by the death of hiy brother, died on the journey 
before he could do more than lay the foundations of Ids principality, 
which it was reserved for ViUehanriouin, acting ns the bailie of the 
next-of-kin, to establish firmly on approved feudal principles. Twelve 
baronies of different sizes were created, whose holders formed the temporal 
peenuje of Admin; .seven lord* spiritual* with the Latin Archbishop of 
Patras ns their Primate, received ^ees carvel nut of Lhe existing Greek 
diocese*; and the three great military orders of the Teutonic Knights, 
those of 8t John, and the Templar*, were respectively settled at Mosten- 
jtsa, y I rrflo n , and io the rich lands of Ac hilla and Lli*. I here too was 
the domain of the prince* whose capital was at the present village ni 
Andxavida, w hen he was not residing at La Cmuonie, as Lacedaemon 
was then called. Military service, serfdom, and the other incidents of 
feudalism were implanted in the soil of Hellas, and the dream of Goethe's 
Fausts the union of the classical with the romantic* was realised in 
the birthplace of the former. The romance was increased by the fatal 
provision—for such it proved to be — thaL the Salic law should, not apply 
to the Fran kish slates. Nothing contributed in a greater degree to the 
ultimate decline and fall of Ijitin rule In Greece than the transmission of 
Important baronies and even of the principality of Achau itself to the 
hands of women, who, by u strange law of nature, w ere often the sole pro¬ 
geny of the sturdy Frankish nobles. Ere: long feudal castles rose all over 
the country, and notably in lhe Morea and the Cyclades, where Lhe 
network of chivalry was most elaborate. Sometime*, as at Boudonitm, 
Sfduna, nod Pnroikiu, the medieval b&rtui built his keep out of the 
fragment* of some Hellenic temple nr tower, which the local tradition 
believed to have been the u work of giants'" in days gone by; sometimes 
hi* donjon rose on a virgin site ; but in either case he chose the spot 
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with a view to strategic condition. The Church, ns well as the Imronage* 
made its murk upon what was for it a specially uncongenial soil Hie 
religious Orders pf the West followed in the wake of the fortunate 
soldiers, who had founded a u new France" in old Greece* The Cister¬ 
cians received the beautiful monastery of Dupliui, on the Sacred Way 
between Athena and Flcusis, destined to be the mausoleum of Lhe last 
Burgundian Duke of Athens: the “Crutdbed Friar? ^ uf Bologna had a 
hospice at Negmpont; the emblem and the name of Assisi still linger 
in the Cephaloiuau monastery of Sirin; nisd the ruins of the picturesque 
Benedictine abbey of Isova still suney the pleasant valley of the 
Alpbeua As for the Orthodox bishops, they went in to exile ; when, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, they were again allowed to 
reside in their ancient sees* they became the ringleaders of the revived 
national party in the struggle against the rule uf a foreign garrison anil 
an alien Church. For in the Near Fast religion and nationality are 
usually identical terms. 

The wisdom which V illchardociln hod shew a i .11 his treatment of 
Greeks and Franks alike now received its reward. Self-interest and the 
welfare of the if bate combined to indicate him as a better ruler of 
A chain than any young and inexperienced relative of Chainplitte who 
might, by the accident of birth, be the rightful heir. Youthful com¬ 
munities need able princes, and every step that he took was a fresh 
proof of ViUehardcnrifTs ability. He did homage to the Emperor 
Henry, and received in return the office of Seneschal of Romania; lie 
won the support of Venice by relinquishing all claim to Modon and Como; 
and he thereby induced the doge to assist him in liis wily scheme for 
detaining the wining heir on his journey from France, so that he might 
arrive in the Morea alter the time allowed by the feudal code for hiss 
personal appearance. When young Robert arrived with still u few days 
to sjwire, the crafty bailie avoided meeting him till the full period had 
elapsed. Then a parliament, summoned to examine the claimant's title, 
decided against the latter; Robert returned to France, while Geoffrey 
remained lord of the Morse, Poetic justice in the next century visited 
upon his descendant* this sin of their ancestor. Meanwhile, Innocent III 
hastened to greet him as u Prince of Avhftia "—a title which he did not 
consider himself worthy to liear till he had earned it by the capture of 
the still unconquered Greek castles of Corinth, Naupiia, ajid Argos. In 
the last of them fell; Othon de la Roche, m a reward for his aid, 
received the two latter as fiefs of the principality of Achaio* thus 
inaugurating the long connexion uf the Argolhl with Frankish Athens; 
while Corinth became the sec of a second latin archbishop. Geoffrey I 
crowned his successful career by negotiating a marriage between his 
namesake and heir and the daughter of the ill-fated Latin Emperor* 
Peter of Courtenay, during a halt which the damsel mode at Katiknlo 
on her way to Constantinople, When he died, in 1218 1 L *&ll mourned, 
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rich and poor alike, ius if each were lamenting his own father s death, so 
great was hh goodness.^ 

tlis elder son and successor, Geoffrey TT+ raised the principality to a 
pitch of even greater prosperity. We are told of bis wealth and of hi* 
care for his subjects; he could afford to maintain ^ WO Lnigiil-s with 
golden spurs" 1 at his court, to which cavaliers Hocked from France* either 
in search of adventures abroad or to scape- from justice at home. Of 
his resolute maintenance of the State against the Church the Morea still 
preserves a striking monument in the great castle ot i'hlouinoutfih which 
the French called Clermont and the Italians Cartel Torncse, from the 
iom&ii or coins of Tout's that were afterwards minted there for over 
a century. This castle, on a tortoise-shaped hill near Glarentza, was 
built bv him out of the con Heated funds of the clergy, who had refused 
to do military service for their liefk, and who, as he pointed out to the 
Po|>e, if they would not aid him in fighting the Greeks, w ould soon have 
nothing left to fight for. Alike with hh purse and his personal prowess 
he contributed to the defence of Constantinople, receiving a* hh reward 
the suzerainty over the Duchy uf the Archipelago and the island of 
Eulioea. The Marquess of Boudonitza and the cautions Count of Cepba- 
lonia and Zante, the hitter ever ready to worship the rising sun, became 
the vassals of one who was acknowledged to be the strongest Frankish 
prince uf his time. For, if Athens had prospered under Othun de la 
Roche, and Bca-girt \axos was safe under the dynasty uf Sfinudo, the 
Ijitin Empire was tottering already, and the Latin kingdom of Salomon 
had fallen 1 in iSSS— the lirst ereiitiun of the Fourth Crusade to go— 
before the vigorous attack of Theodore Angelos* the second Despot nf 
Epirus, who founded on its ruiiLs the Greek Empire of Siilonica. This 
act of ostentation, however, by offending the political and ecclesiasticfil 
dignities of the Greek Empire uf Nicae*, provoked a rivalry w hich post¬ 
poned the Greek recovery of Byzantium. The fall of tlie Latin kingdom 
uf Sal Mika and the consequent re-conquest of a large part of northern 
Greece for the Hellenic cause nhirmed the Franks, whuse possessions lay 
between Thessaly and the Corinthian Gulf Of these by far the moat 
important was Othon de la Roche, the “ Great Lord^ of Athens, who 
find established around him alike at Thebes and Athens a number of his 
relatives from home, attracted by the good luck of their kinsman beyond 
the seas. But, as the years passed* the Burgundian successor of the 
classic heroes and sages, whom the strangest of fortunes had made the 
heir alike of Pindar and Pericles, liegan to feel, like several other 
Frankish nobles, a yearning to end his days in the less famous but more 
familiar hind of his birth, in 1225, after twenty years of authority, he 
Itft Greece for ever with his wife and his two sons, leaving his Athenian 
and Theban dominions to his nephew Guy, already owner of half the 
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Boeotian city. The descendants of die first Frankish Skf of Athens 
liecmne extinct in Franehe-Cointe only ns recently ns the seventeenth 
centime and the archives of the Haute-Sadne still mil tain the seal and 
counter-seal nf the AfegR-ikyr. No better man than his nephew could have 
been found to carry on the work which he had begun. Under his hurtful 
rule his capital of Thebes became once more a flourishing commercial 
city* where the silk manufacture was still carried on* as it had been in 
Byzantine times* where the presence nf a Jewish and a Genoese colony 
implied that there was money to be mode, and where the Greek popula¬ 
tion usually found a wise protector of their customs and their monasteries 
diplomatically endowed by Vot&tzes, the powerful Greek Emperor of 
Nlcuea 3 , in their foreign yet friendly lord. Policy no less than human a ty 
must have ltd Guy I to be tolerant nf the people over whom he hud 
been called tu rule. It was his obvious interest to make them realise 
Quit they were better off under his sway than they would be as subjects 
of an absentee Greek Emperor, who would have ruled them vicariously 
in the old Byzantine style* from Macedonia or Asia Minor. Thai his 
dominions, if " frequently devastated” by tlie Epirote Greeks, remained 
nodi muddied in hhs bomb. while his most dangerous neighbour* Theodore, 
the first Greek Emperor of Salonica, become, thanks tn his vaulting 
Ambition, the prisoner of the Bulgarians at Klokotinitza, and the short¬ 
lived Greek Empire which lie had founded* after the usurpation of hia 
brother Manuel, was reduced in the reign of hi.s son John to the lesser 
dignity nf a Despoilt, and was finally annexed* in that of John a brother 
Demetrius, to the triumphant Empire of Nicaen in 124fj. Another and 
very able member of the family of Angel us, the bastard Michael If, had f 
however, made himself master of Corfu and Epirus ten years earlier, 
and there held aloft, the banner of Greek independence, sis his father, the 
founder nf the Epirote dynasty, had done before him* 

In the same year that witnessed the unnexaLiou of Salonica, the 
second ViUehardoum prince of Achnia died, and was succeeded by his 
Tirotlier "William. The new prince, the first of the lint" who was a native 
of the Moira—for he was bom at the family lief of Kalam/lta—was 
throughout his long reign the central figure of Frankish Greece, Crafty 
and yet reckless, he was always to the front w henever there was fighting to 
be done, and bis bellicose nature* if it enabled him to complete the con¬ 
quest of the peninsula from the Greeks, tempted him also into foreign 
adventures, which undid his work and prepared the way fur the revival 
of Greek authority. At first* all went well with the soldierly ruler. 
The virgin fortress of Munemvasia, which had hithertn maintained its 
freedom, yielded, after a three years" 1 siege, to the combined efforts of 
a Frankish force and a Venetian flotilla, and the three load arthmt #—- 
Manama*, Diumonaydnnes, and Sophianos—were obliged to nek now- 
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3 edge the Frank as their lord- To overawe the SIjivs of Taygetus oih! 
the restive iticn of Mairm. the prince built three titles oae of which, 
Mistra, Horae three miles from Sparta, was destined Liter on to play a 
part in Greek history second to that of Byzantium alone, ami is still the 
chief By sum tine glory of the Mores- At this moment tije Frankish 
principality reached ite zenith. The barons in their castle* lived “the 
fairest life that a man can TT ; the prince's court at La Cnlmonie was 
thought the best school of chivalry in the East, and was described as 
“more brilliant than Llmt of it great king-." Thither came to learn the 
noble profession of arms the sons of other T Jitm rulers of the Jjevant ; 
the Duke of distant Burgundy was a guest at the prince's table; King 
Louis IX of France, most chivalrous sovereign of the age, might well 
esteem the tall knights of Achaia, who came with their lord to meet 
liiui in Cyprus, who helped the Genoese to defend Rhodes against the 
Greeks. Trade flourished, and such was llie general sense of security that 
people gave money to the merchants who travelled up and dawn the 
country on their simple note of hand, while from the Xing of France the 
prince obtained the right to establish his own mint Lu the castle of 
Chloumoutfi] in place of the coins which he seems to have struck pre¬ 
viously in that of Corinth. 

Unfortunately the prince’s ambition plunged the Frankish world of 
Greece into a fratricidal war. Un the death of his ^rcond wife, a 
Eubocan heiress, in 1365, he claimed her ancestral bitroisy in the northern 
third of that island; and when the proud and powerful Lombards, aided 
by their Venetian neighbours, repudiated iiis claim, not only did 
hostilities break out in Euboea, hut also extended to Lhe mallilaiid 
opposite. William had summoned Guy I of Athens, his vassal for 
Argos and Nuuplia, and, as was even pretended, for Attica and Boootia 
as we]l, to assist him in the struggle. The Mtgask^\ however, not only 
refused to aid his nominal lore!, but actively helped the opposite party* 
Practically the whole of Frankish Greece took sides in the conflict, despite 
the wise warnings of the Pope, anxious lest the cause of the Church 
should be weakened by this division among its champions at a time w hen 
their national enemy had grown stronger. In 1S58, at the pass ofMt 
Ktoydi, lie tween Megara jmrl Thebes, Frankish Athens first met Frankish 
Sparta fccc to face. The battle of “the Walnut Mono tain 11 was a 
victory for the latter; the Athenian army retreated upon Thebes before 
whose walla the prayers of his nobles prevailed upon the victor to make 
peace with their old cqmradm Guy of Athens, summoned to appear 
before the High Court of A chain- at Nikli near Tegea for his alleged 
breach of the feudal code T was aa ut by the Frankish Imrans before 
the throne of Louis IX of France, whose authority they recognised 
!ls supreme in a case of such delicacy. The question was referred by 
the king to a parliament at Paris, which derided that Guy had been* 
indeed, guilty of a technical offence m taking up anus against hLs lord, 
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but Unit, as be had never actually paid him homage, his lief could 
not he forfeited. His long journey to France was considered sufficient 
punishment for his disobedience, Guy did not return empty-handed; 
asked bv the king what mark of royal favour he would prefer, he begged, 
and obtained, the title of l>uke, which would raise him to the heraldic 
level of the Duke nf Naxos, and for which, he said, there was an ancient 
precedent at Athens. The style of “ Duke of Athens" was not only 
Iwnie hv Ills successors for two centuries, but has been immortalised by 
Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakespeare, who by a pardonable 
anachronism transferred to theseus the title of the French, Sicilian, 
Aragonese, and Florentine rulers of the medieval city. 

The history of Frankish Greece is full of sudden reverses of fortune, 
bv which the victor of one day became the vanquished of the next. 
Guv I had left his country a defeated and an accused man, while hi> 
successful rival was the practical leader of the Latin Orient; he returned 
with the glamour of the ducal title to find his conqueror and feudal 
lord u prisoner of the Greeks. During Guys absence, Willi am of 
Aehaia, by his third marriage with Anna, daughter of the Despot 
Michael II of Epirus, had lieroinc involved in the tortuous politics of 
that restless sovereign. It was Michaels design to anticipate the Greeks 
of Nicaea in their projected re-conquest of Constantinople, and he was 
anxious to secure his position by marrying one of his daughters to the 
powerful Prince of Aehaia and another to Manfred, the ill-fated Hohcn- 
staufen King of Sicily. This latter alliance by making Corfu a part of 
the Epirote princess’s dowry led to the subsequent occupation of that 
island bv the Angevin cumjuerors of Naples But the plans of the 
crafty despot met with a serious obstacle in the person nf Michael VIII 
Palaeologus, w ho had usurped the Niccne throne and intended to make 
himself master of Byzantium, and who ordered his brother to punish 
the insolence of his Epirote rival. In 1259 the hostile Greek forces met 
on the plain of Pclagonia in Western Macedonia; William nf Admin 
with a chosen lBind of Franks and a contingent of native troops was 
among the despot’s allies. At a critical moment, a private quarrel 
between the despot’s Ijostard dnhn and the Frankish prince led the in¬ 
dignant Epirote to desert to the enemy: the despot, warned of his 
son’s intention, tied in the night, and the Fmnks were left to meet the 
foe’s attack. Despite their usual prowess in the field, the battle was 
lost; the prince, unhorsed and hiding under a heap of straw, was recog¬ 
nised by his prominent teeth and taken prisoner with many of his nobles. 
Micliael VIII saw at once that the capture of so distinguished a man 
might he made the means of re-establishing Greek rule in the Morea, 
and offered him and his fdlnw-prisoners their liberty and money for the 
purchase nf other I antis in France in retu m for the ecssi on of A chat a. 'Flic 
prince, however, replied in the true spirit of feudalism, that the land con¬ 
quered bv the eHurts of his father awl his father’s comrades was not his to 
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dispose of as if he were An absolute monarch. For three yearn he remained 
in captivity, while the Latin Empire fdk Michael VIII restored the seat 
of hia government to ConstautijiOple t and the Duke nf Athens acted an 
bailie uf the widowed principality of Admin. It was, indeed, a tragic 
moment in the history of Greece when there devolved upon the Duke of 
Athene tiie hi^k of receiving the fugitive Latin Emperor Lhildwin II as 
his guest in the castle of the Catiinca at Thebes and upon the sacred 
rock of the Athenian Acropolis. 

Master of Cous Lint inop Je, Michael VIII was more than ever anxioOs 
to obtain a font hold in the Moim, He moderated his demands, in Llie 
hope of exhausting the patience of his wearied captives, mid he professed 
tlmt he would be content with the surrender of the three castle* uf 
Monemviuw, Mnina, and Miatra, which had lieen either captured or 
built by the prince himself* and which ware therefore his to lies tow. 
The question, vital for the future of the Frankish principality, was 
referred to the high court at NiLli—a parliament conabtingj with two 
exceptions, of ladies only* for the fatal day of Felaguiiia had left most of 
the baronies io the [lossessioti of either lhe wives of the prisoners or the 
widow * of the slain* In an assembly so composed, pciltoils of staLe and 
the scriptural argument employed by the Duke of Athens* that "iL were 
lietter that one man should die for the people rather than that the other 
Franks of the Morca should lose the fruiLs of their fathers 1 labours^ had 
naturally less weight than sentiment and the voice of affection. In vain 
Guy offered to pledge his own duchy to raise the ransom, or even to take 
the prince's place in prison. The three castles—with the doubtful 
addition of Geruki, which in mi v case soon became Greek—were sur¬ 
rendered ; the prisoners were released ; l he noble dainen were sent as 
hostages to Constantinople; and a Byzantine province:* based on the 
ceded Frankish quadrilateral, was established in the south-east corner of 
the Morea* whose capital wa* Mistri, the seat of the “ Captain of the 
Territory in the Feloponriese and its Castled From the date of this 
surrender in 1262 began the decline of Frankish power; thenceforth 
friction between the rival elements in the population was inevitable; 
mid while the discontented Greeks uf the still Frankish portion of tbs 
peninsula fouud a nil lying-point at Mistra, the Greek Emperor gained an 
excellent recruiting-ground for his light titwps mid hk marines* In a 
word, the Indies' Parliament of N ikli by destroy Lug the trait) of the State 
paved the way for the Turkish conquest. 

The solemn vow that William had taken never again to levy war 
against the Greek Emperor was soon broken; hostilities inevitably 
followed the proximity uf the rival residences of Mistrii and Sparta, and 
weary yems of warfare depopulated the peninsula. One woman* wt are 
told, lost seven husbands one after the other* all killed in battle; such 
was the drain upon the rnale jportion of the iidmhUanbu The Greeks 
imported Turkish mercenaries to aid them against the Fmnkkh chivalry* 
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and thus tile future masters oft he puinsula made their firet appearance 
there. But the Turks, unable to obtain their pay. deserted to the 
Franks whom they helped to win the battle of Makrypligi uii “ the brood 
tiUdde” now traversed by the railway to Kaininrita, receiving jvs ft 
reward lands utf which La settle. Had the pride of the Franks then 
allowed them to accept Michael VIITs proposal for a marriage between 
his heir, the future Emperor Aiidmuiciis 11, and the princes elder 
daughter Isalielle, the future of the Moran might have been different: 
the 1 wo races might have been welded together; Eastern aril Western 
Christendom might really liavc met in a firm alliance at Mistra; and 
the Mores might per imps have resisted the nU-cunqucring 1 urks, But 
racial prejudice would not have it so; and Isabelle wus made the iiislw 
ment of uniting tlie fortunes of the principality with tliwo of the 
Neapolitan Angevins, whose founder, Charles I, in 1367, race! veil from the 
csiled Latin Emperor by the treaty of Viterbo the suzerainty of Acliaia— 
tiie lie ginning of uianv unsuspected woes for that beautiful land. 

From the first, William, who had welcomed this new feudal tie with 
the brother of the King of France, found that it constituted an obliga¬ 
tion rather tlian a benefit, Tie was summoned to the aid of his Angevin 
suzerain against Conradiu at the tattle of Tagliocoitzo, and when his 
daughter espoused the second son of Chari® I the marriage contract 
stipulated that, whether the Prince of Actinia left heirs or not, the 
principality should belong to the house of Anjou, which since 1267 
likewise held Corfu and aspired to be the dominant factor in south- 
eastern, as it already was in southern, Europe. It was true that Nea¬ 
politan troop assisted him in the desultory- warfare against the Greeks 
which, together with feudal disputes, occupied the rest of his reign. 
But when in 1078 the third Yilleh&rdouin prince was laid to rest beside 
his father and brother in the church of St .Janies at Andravtda, and the 
male slock of the family thus came to an end, the evils of the Angevin 
connexion began to be felt. 

Elsewhere also the Greek cause had prospered at the expense of the 
Latins. In the north, it was true, Hellenism had split up into three 
divisions, for on the death of Michael II of Epirus his bastard, John L, 
had established himself os independent ruler of Neopatras—a splendid 
position on a spur of Mt Oeta, which commands the valley of the 
Spereheus and faces the barrier of Mt Otluys, while the snows of 
Tvmphrestds bound the western horizon, beyond which lay the Epirote 
dominions of the lawful heir, Niccphurn* I. As the champion of 
Orthodoxy at a time when Michael VIII was coquetting with the 
Papacy in order to avert the Angevin designs on Constantinople, the 
“ Duke” of Neopatras, ns the Franks called John Ducas Angelas, was 
a formidable adversary of the restored Greek Empire. When the 
imperial forces were scut to besiege his capital, he escaped by night and 
Heti to Duke John of Athens, who in 126ft bid succeeded his father 
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Guv, and who assisted Lis namesake to rout therm But the imperial 
commander inflicted a crushing defeat off Demetrius in the Gulf of Volo 
upon a flotilla equipped by the Lombard barons of Euboea, while in. 
that imil the other islands of the Aegean the meteoric career of 
Lieario, a knight of Kdrystos* caused serious losses to the Latins. 
Mortally offended by the proud Lombards, this needy ad venturers whose 
family, like theirs,, had come from Northern Italy* gratified his vengeance 
by ufferiiig to subdue the long island to the Emperor's authority* 
Michael VIII gladly welcomed so serviceable a henchman; Licarios 
capture of Kdrystos proved that he was no vain boaster after the 
manner of tlie Franks; he received from his new master the whole of 
Ept*«a ns u fief s and soon one Lombard castle after another fell into his 
hands. Knowing full well the rashness of his folio w^irntrymen, he 
easily entrapped one of the triarchs and Duke John of Athene, the 
victor of Nenpatras* outside the walls of Negro pont, and had the satis¬ 
faction of dragging them in chains to Constantinople. One of the most 
dramatic scenes in Byzantine history is the passage which describes the 
triumph of the once despised knight over his former superior, the rage 
and fury of the iriardi and his sudden death of chagrin at the spectacle 
of the Emperor and Lieario in confidential conversation. Ere long* 
Lieario became Lord High Admiral, and spread devastation throughout 
the archipelago. Already the supposedly impregnable rock of Skdjjelos, 
whose Latin lord hud believed himself to be beyond the reach of 
malic colls fortune, had surrendered to the traitor of Kdrystos; the rest 
of the northern Sporades, and Lemnos, the fief of the Navigajosi. shared 
it* fate, and thenceforth remained in Greek hands till the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople. Ten other Ijitin islands were lost for twenty years or more* 
and two dynasties alone, those of Sanudo and Ghisi, survived this fatal 
cruise in the Aegean, while the two Venetian Madnesses nf Congo and 
Cerigotto wen? driven from the southern March of Greece, and one of 
the three Moneuivasaute amhons 7 Paul Motioyonnes, received the island 
of Venus as a fief of the Greek Empire* lieario disappeared from 
history as rapidly as he burl risen ; we know not how he ended; but his 
career left a permanent mark on Greek history. Thus Michael VIII had 
obtained extraordinary success over the Franks. He had destroyed 
the Latin Empire* recovered a large jiart of Negro pont and many 
other islands; as early as 1&5G bh brother* os governor, hud replaced 
the independent Greek dynasty of Guhalus in Rhode* 1 ; another viceroy 
was established at Mhtii; and both a Prince of Achata mid a Duke 
of Athens had been his prisoners at Constantinople. But John of 
A them was released on much easier terms than William of Acini ia ; for 
Michael VIII feared to provoke the Duke of Neopatraa, who ™ hound 
by matrimonial tics to tlie ducal house of Athens and by those of 
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commerce to the royal bouse *>f Naples, the dreaded enemy of the 
restored Greek Empire, Soon afterwards the gouty Duke of Athens 
died* mid William* hi.s brother, reigned in hh stead, A new era had 
begun all over the Frankish world. The house of Anjou was now the 
dominant factor in Greece* Isabelle de Yillehardnuin had been left a 
widow before her father died, and by virtue of her marriage eon tract 
Charles J of Naples and Sicily was now Prince as well nk suzerain of 
Acbaia* and governed that principality* as he governed l orfiL, by u^eaus 
of deputies. While these two portions of Greece were his absolute 
property, he was acknowledged as suzerain of both the Athenian duchy 
and the palatine county of Cephnluiiia and Xante, and considered 
himself as the successor of Manfred in Epirus as well as in the Corfiote 
|Kjrtion of the latter's Greek possessions. Alike in Corfu and Arhaia 
his early governm-s were foreigners, and the Corfiotes for the first tune 
found their national Church degraded and their metropolitan see 
abolished by the zeal of the Catholic Arigcvins, In Ach&ia, w here the 
Frankish nobility was strongly attached to its privileges and looked upon 
newcomers with suspicion, the rale of the Angevin bailies was so 
unpopular that Charles was obliged to appoint one of the local barons, 
mid almost the first act of the regency which followed bis death was to 
confer the bailiwick upon Duke William of Athena, whose riches were 
freely expended upon the defence* of Greece. Upon bin death in 1287 he 
was suct'eeded nt Athens by his infant son Guy II, under the regency oi 
the duchess, a daughter of the Duke of Neopatrus and the first Greek 
to hold sway over the Athenians since the conquest, while in the Mona 
a great Theban magnate, Nicholas II Je St Omer, governed for Cliarles II 
of Anjou, This splendourdoving noble, then married to the widowed 
Princess of Aehaia, had built out of the dowry of his first wife, a Princess 
of Antioch, the noble castle of St Omer, of which one tower alone 
remains, on the Cad men of Thebes. An Emperor mid Ins court could 
have found room within its walls, which were decorated with frescoes repre¬ 
senting the conquest of the Holy Ljmd by the ancestors of the Thelian 
hii.ron l Similar frescoes of the tale of Troy existed a century later in 
the nrvhtepisc-opal palace of Patras, atid may still be seen, on a smaller 
scale, in the churches of Gerdki. Besides the castle of St Omer, 
Nicholas built tbit of A van no on the north of the famous hay of 
Navarino, the “ harbour of rushes" m the Franks called it And in the 
north-west of the peninsula the mountains and castle of San tamer! still 
preserve the name of this once-powerful family. 

The barons soon* however, longed for a resident prince. In the 
eleven yean? that had elapsed since the death of William of Achaia, they 
had had six bailies—two foreigners, two of their own order, and two 
great Athenian magnates. At lust they represented to {'buries II that 
he should many Princess Isaibelle, (t the Lady of the Morea," who was 
still living in widowhood at Naples* to Flurent d'A v canes, a young 
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Flemish nobleman, brother of the Count of HainauLt and great-nephew 
of the conqueror of Euboea. Florent was already a favourite of the king,, 
who accordingly cuusented to the marriiige^ on condition tlmt n if Isabelle 
should survive her husband, neither she nor heir daughter nor any other of 
her female desoendanb should marry without the royal eon sen t; the penalty 
for so doing was to be the reversion of the principality to tlie Neapolitan 
crown. This harsh stipulation was in the sequel twice enforced; but in 
the meanwhile all were too well satisfied with the alliance to consider its 
disadvantages. In 1£B9 Florent married and became Prince of Achak, 
and for seven years the country had peace. The ravages of the Angevin 
bailies were repaired, and in the words of the Chronicle of the Mma f 
w all grew rich, Franks and Greeks, and the land waxed so fat and 
plenteous in all things that the people knew not the half of what 
they possessed." But the insolence of the Flemings, who had followed 
their countryman to the Morea, another Epirote campaign, and a mid 
by Huger Lnriu, the famous Admiral of Aragon, marred this happy 
period of Moreote history, Unfortunately, in 1297, soon after the 
peace with the Greeks of the Byzantine province had expired, Florent 
died, leaving Lsnljelle again a widow with one small daughter, who was 
affianced to Guy II, the young Duke of Athene and rightly regarded as 
11 the best match in all Romania.’' 1 

The pen of the contemporary Catalan chronicler, Ramon Mun timer* 
who was personally acquainted with Guy, has left us a charming picture 
of the Theban court at this period, Mnntaner, who hod seen many 
lands, descrilied him os “one of the noblest men in all Romania who 
was not a king T and eke one of the richest.’" His coming of age was a 
ceremony long remembered in Greece, for every guest that came to du 
him honour received gifts and favours from his band, and his splendid 
munificence to Boniface of Verona* a young cavalier from Euboea, who 
was chosen to dub him a knight, struck the shrewd Catalan freebooter 
as the noblest gift that any prince made in one day for iiulhv a long 
year, Jocigleurs zmd minstrels enlivened the ducal leisure ; in the noble 
sport of the tournament the young duke knew no fear, and in the great, 
jousts at Corinth* in which more than a thousand knights anti luiyons 
took part, he did not shrink from challenging a veteran champion fmm 
the West Now for the first time we find the “thin soil" of Attica 
supplying Venice urith corn* while the Theban Iooiur furnished the 
Fop with silken garment. The excellent French that was spoken at 
Athens struck visitors from France, while long ere this the foreign 
riders of Greece had learned the language of their Greek subjects. One 
Duke of Athens had even quoted Herodotus; one Archbishop of 
Corinth had actually translated Aristotle, In short, the little Frankish 
courts at the end of the thirteenth century were centres of prosperity,, 
chivalry, and a large measure of refinement, while the country was far 
more prosperous than it had been in the later centuries of Byzantine 
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rule, or than it was either beneath the Turkish joke or m the early years 
of its final freedom iunder Otto of Bavaria. Unhappily, the Athenian 
duchy had scarcely readied its stenith, when the French dynasty fell for 
ever beneath the blows of another and a ruder nice. 

The same year 15294 that made the young Duke of Athens, his own 
njfbtur strengthened the hold of the Angevins upon Greece, The 
ambitious plans of Charles I for the conquest of Epirus and the restora¬ 
tion of the Latin Empire at Constantinople lind been baffled by lbe 
defeat of his forces amid the mountains of the Greek mainland^ and by 
the Sicilian Vespers and the consequent establishment of the rival house 
of Aragon on the throne uf Sidly* Cilarles II attempted tu recover by 
diplomacy what hh father had lost hv arms, and jn 1J294 he transferred 
all his claims to the Latin Empire, the actual possession of Corfu with 
the castle of Butririto on the opposite roast-, as well os the suzerainty 
over the principality of Aduiio, the duchy uf Athens, the kingdom of 
Albania, and the province of Vlachia (as Thessaly was still called), to 
his second son, Philip, Prince of Taranto. This much-titled personage, 
who thus became the suzerain of all the Frankish states in Greece, there¬ 
upon married, after the fashion of the luckless Manfred, whose sons were 
still languishing in an Angevin dungeon, a fair Epirote princess, daughter 
of the Despot Nicephofus I, who promised to give him as her dowry the 
castle of Lepanto with three other fortresses, and, if the heir apparent 
died, to make Philip Despot of Epirus, if the heir apparent lived, to 
make liim its suzerain. Philip of Taranto by these extraordinary 
arrangements became the most important figure, at least on paper, in 
the feudal hierarchy of medieval Greece. In this capacity he was called 
upon to give his consent to the third marriage of Princess Isnl>elle 
of Achaia, who, during the Papal Jubilee ol 1500, had met in Rome 
Philip, a young scion of the house of Savoy, Find desired to wed so likely 
n defender of her hmcL The Savoyard was reluctantly invested with the 
principal!tv by Charles II on behalf of his sou, and thus inaugurated the 
connexion of his famous family with the Moran But Philip of Savoy, 
though a valiant knight, looked upon his Greek principality oh a means 
of making money against the evil day when the Angevin.*, as he felt 
convinced, would repent of having appointed him mid when Philip of 
Taranto would desire to take his place. He and his Piedmontese 
followers became very unjjopukr ; for, while they occupied the chief 
strategic positions, he extorted loans and forced presents from his 
subjects. Before long Charles II revived the legal pretext that 
Isabelles third marriage had been against his consent, and that she 
Imd therefore forfeited her ppnHpahty: and Philip's refusal to assist in 
furthering the Angevin plans of conquest in Epirus gave him an excuse 
for releasing the Achftian barons from their allegiance to one who had 
broken the fealdol law. Philip and Isabelle left tlie Morea for ever; an 
estate on the Fucroe lake was considered adequate compensation for the 
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loss nf Achoia; and, in 1311, the elder daughter of the last Yille- 
ImnJmifn prince, after having been the tool of Angevin diplomacy ever 
since her childhood, died in Holland far from the orange-groves nf 
K alarm! ta. Her hi]>lmnr! remarried,, and hi* descendants by this second 
union continued to bear lhe name of “Ach&iit,* and, in one ease, 
endeavoured tu rectiver the principality w hich had for a few brief years 
been his. Philip of Taranto, the lawful suzerain, became also the 
reigning prince, but, after a short visit, be resorted to the old plan of 
governing the Morea by means of bailies. Of these Lhe tirst was Guy II, 
* 4 the good Dnlie " nf Athens, whose wife* the elder daughter of Isaljclle* 
might be regarded by the old adherents of the family ns the rightful 
heiress of Achaia. 

Guy had latterly become more influential tlum ever; for death had left 
his mother's old home of Neopafcros in the hands nf a minor, John II, and 
the Duke of Athens had been appointed as regent there. Thus Athenian 
authority extended from the Morea to Thessaly ; the Greek nobles of 
the North learnt French, and the coins of Neopat ras bore Latin inscrip¬ 
tions in token of the Lutinkation of Lhe land. Alas! the duke was 
suffering from an incurable malady; he had no heir; and, when in 
1308 he was laid to rest in the abbey of Daphni, the future destroyers 
of the French duchy were already at hand. For the moment, however, 
the future of Athens seemed to lie assured. Guy’s mother hud married, 
after his father's death, a member of the great crusading family of 
Brienne, which had already provided a King of Jerusalem and Emperor 
of Romania and field the less sonorous hut more profitable dignity of 
Counts of Lecce. By a previous marriage with an aunt of the duke, 
his stepfather had had a son Walter, who now sueceeded to his cousin’s 
dominions. Walter of Bricnne j^issessed all the courage of bis race; 
but he lacked the sating virtue nf caution, and bis recklessness at a 
critical moment destroyed in a single day the noble fabric which the 
wise statesmanship of the house of De la Rtiche Imd taken a century to 
construct* So dramatic are the vicissitudes of the Latin Orient: the 
splendid pageants of chivalry one day, absolute ruin the next. 

The new conquerors of Athens came from an unexpected quarter. 
During the struggle for Sicily between the houses of Aragon and Anjou, 
Frederick II, the Aragonese king of the island, hail gladly availed himself 
of the support of a hand of Catalans, w hose swords were at the disposal 
of anyone who would pay the an When the peace came, they found it 
necessary fco seek employment elsewhere. At that moment the Greek 
Emperor* Andronicu? 11, hard pressed by the growing power of the 
Turks in Asia, was gkd of such powerful assistance, and, to the detri¬ 
ment of Greece* touk the Catalans into his service. In the East they 
repeated on a much larger scale their performances In Lhe West ■ the 
Emperor, like the King of Sidly, found them valuable hut dangerous 
allies, who quarrelled with hiss subject?, plundered his dlies, and defied 
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his orders. At last they constituted themselves into an organised 
society, and set out to ravage Macedonia and Greece on their own 
account When they hud exhausted one district they moved on to 
another, and by this locust-like progress they and some of then 
converted Turkish auxiliaries entered the great Thessalian plain in 
1309. The young Duke of Senputras, now emancipated by the death 
nf Guy j was too feeble to oppose them till an imperial force compelled 
them to move on towards the Eden which awaited them in the Duchy 
nf Athens. Walter of Brieiitie was at first by no means displeased with 
their appearance. He knew their language, which he had lea nit tis a 
child in Sicily, and he thought that he might use them for the accom¬ 
plishment of his immediate object—the restoration of Athenian influence 
over the moribund principality of the Aageli at S'eopatras. The 
Catalans accepted his proposals, and in six months they had raptured 
more than thirty castles of northern Greets for their new employer* 

Having thus rapidly obtained his end, Walter wished to dispelled 
with Ins instrument* lie picked out the Ixst of the Catalans for his 
future use and then peremptorily liade the rest begone without the for¬ 
mality of payment for their recent services* The Catalans, thus harshly 
treated, remonstrated; Walter vowed that lie would drive them out by 
force* and took ■’teps to make good hi> threat. In the spring of 1311, 
at the head of such a force as no Athenian duke had ever led before* A 
force recruited from the baronial ball* of the highlands and Islands of 
Hellas, he rude out to rout the vulgar soldiers of fortune who had dared 
to defv hinn Once again, alter the lapse of many centuries, the fate of 
Athens wan decided on the great plain of llocotiu. The Catalans, who 
knew that they must conquer or die* prepared the battlefield wiLh con¬ 
summate skill. They ploughed up the soft ground in front of fberrq and 
irrigated it from the neighbouring CephitiUs; nature herself assisted 
their strategy* and, when the armien met on 15 March* the quaking lM>g- 
was concealed with an ample covering of verdure. Walter, impetuous 
ag ever* charged across the plain with a shout* followed by the flower nf 
the Fran k i - h eh i <■ &1 rv. B u L Ion g I wjfore they eou Id reach t be Catoian 
cam pi they plunged into the quagmire. Their heavy armour and the 
harness of their horses made them dnk yet deeper, till they stood 
imbedded in the marsh t ais incapable of motion as equestrian statues. 
The Catalans plied them with missiles; the Turks completed the deadly 
work; and such was the carnage of that fatal day* that only some four or 
live of the Frankish knights are known to have survived. The duke 
was among the slain, arid Iris head, severed by a Catalan knife, wajs Ijorne 
to rest hi hi* good city of Lttce long years afterwards. His duchy lay 
at the mercy of the victora, for there whs none loft to defend it save the 
hemic duchess. Hut, finding resistance vain, -she escaped with her little 
«w>n to France, olid thus avoided the fate of many another widowed dame 
of high degree who became the wife of some rough Catalan, unworthy,” 
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in the phrase of Mnntoncr, “ to bear her wash-hand Win.* As for the 
Greebj they made no effort to rise in defence of the old order agnmnt 
their new masters; so shallow were the roots which French rule had 
struck in that foreign land. Nor have the Burgundian Dukes of Athens 
left many memorials of their pay. A few' coins, a few arches, a few 
casual inscriptions—such is the artistic patrimony which Attica and 
Bucotrn have preserved from this brilliant century of Latin culture. 

The victors of the Cephisus w ere in one respect embarrassed by the 
completeness of their victory. They realised that they hurl no one in 
their own milks of sufficient standing to become their ruler in the 
new position which their euece^ had thrust upon them* They accord¬ 
ingly adopted the strange plan of offering the leadership to one of their 
prisoners, Boniface of Verona* the favourite of Guy II, and a great man 
in Euboea* Honiface was ambitious, 1 ut he felt that he could not* with 
hi> wide connexions it] the Frankish world, commit such an net of baseness. 
He, therefore, declined; but his fellow-prisoner, Roger Deslaur t a knight 
of Roussillon who had already acted a* intermediary between the late 
Duke and the company, had no such obligations* and accepted the post, 
with the castle of S&Ioiia ami the ham! of it.s widowed lady. A year 
later, however, the Catalans realised that their precarious situation (for 
all the Powers interested in Greece regarded them as i uteri opens) 
required to lie strengthened by the invocation of some powerful and 
recognised sovereign as their protestor. Their eyes naturally turned to 
their old employer, Fred crick II uf Sicily, anti they begged him to send 
one of his sona to rule over them, Frederick gladly consented to tt 
proposal which would add lustre to his house* and for the next Go years 
the royal family of Sicily provided absentee dukes for the Catalan 
duchy of Athens, w hile the real political authority was always wielded 
bv a victir-general whom they appointed to represent them at the 
capital of Thebes, A marshal for long existed by the side of this 
official, till the two offices were first combined iil the same person 
and then that of marshal was allowed to drop- An elaborate system of 
hjcal government was created; repre^iitative institutions were adapted 
from Barcelona* whose 14 Customs* supplanted the ^Assists of Ro¬ 
mania," at id whose language became the official a- well as the or Jinan' 
idiom. The Greeks were, till towards the close of Catalan rule, treated 
re- an inferior rare, while the Orthodox Church occupied the same 
humble position Hint it had held in the Burgundian times. Feudal bin 
lingered in a modified form ; but it hod lort its glamour, and the 
court of the Catalan vicar-general must have been a very drab and 
prosaic affair after the magnificent pageants of the splendour-loving 
Dukes of Athens, whose Hag still floated over the Argive fortresses that 
hud iieen granted tu Othon de k Roche a century before. 

1 laving thus established a connexion wilh one of the acknowledged 
.states of Europe* the Catalan Grand Company began to extend its 
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operations in Greece. A Catalan claim to the; Mom furnished it with 
a plausible pretext for a mid. Two years after the battle of the 
Cephieus, riiilip of Tamnlo had conferred that principality on 
Matilda of Htiirmult, the daughter of Isabelle usd widow of Guy II of 
Athens, on condition that she married and transferred the princely 
dignity to Louis of Burgundy. The object of tliis mantruvri. 1 was to 
compensate his brother the Duke of Burgundy for losing the hand of 
the titular Latin Empress of Constantinople, whuui Philip* then a 
widower, hud resolved to marry himself. But liefore Ijoleis of Burgundy 
had taken possession of his Actudan principality, another claim ant had 
appeared there* Besides Isabelle, William of Admin had left another 
daughter, the Lady of Akovo, who was regarded by some as the lawful 
representative of the ^ illehardouiti dynasty, on Lhe ground of a supposed 
will made by her father. With the object of securing her claims for her 
posterity, if not for herself, she married her daughter to the Infant 
Ferdinand of Majorca,, who had at one time played an, adventurous 
pari in the career of the Catalan Company and was well known in 
Greece. Both the InJidy of Akova and her daughter died before these 
claims could be realised, but her daughter left a baby behind her, the 
future King James II of Majorca; and, on behalf of this child, 
terdinand landed in the Alurea to receive the homage of the principality. 
Ills usurpation was at first successful; lie even coined his own money at 
the mint of GliircntEo, while the Catalans of Athens set out to aid their 
old coinmde against the Burgundian party. A battle in the forest of 
Manoiadn, in 1J16, proved fatal, however, to the Infant's cause; and his 
head, severed on tlae Held, was displayed before the gate of Glarcntza. 
The Athenian Catalans tinned back at the sad news, but Louis of 
Burgundy did not long enjoy the fruits of tills victory ; barely a month 
afterwards he died, poisoned, so it was said* by the Italian Count of 
Cepholonia, a medieval villain believed to be capable of every crime, 
Louis' widow, the Princess of Admin, was forced against her will by the 
crooked diplomacy of Anjou to go through the form of marriage* in 
1318, with John of Gr&vina, brother of Philip of Taranto. Matilda 
stoutly refused to be thin maifa wife, nod when at last pressure was put upon 
her by the Pope to make her consent she replied that she was already 
another's. This confession proved to be her ruin. Hie crafty Angevins 
appealed to the clause in her mother’s marriage contract winch declared 
the principality forfeit should one of Isabelle’s daughters many’ without 
her suramin's consent* While John of Gravina governed as Prince of 
Aehaia, she languished in the Caste! delT tlova at Naples, till at last. In 
1331, death released her from the clutches of her royal gaoler. Thus 
closed tlie career of the Villehardouhi family; thus, in Lhe third genera¬ 
tion, was the deceit of Gooffivy I visited upon the unhappy daughter of 
the unhappy Isabelle* Two years Inter* John of Gravina exchanged the 
Mnrea for the duchy of Durum), the kingdom of Albania, and the 
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Angevin possessions in Epirus ; while the titular Emprrrc* Catherine of 
Valois, acting for her son Roljerl of Taranto, whose lather Philip was 
then dead, combined in her own person the suzerainty and net™! 
ownership of Admin, as well as the claim to the defunct Latin Em pin?. 
This arrangement had the advantage of uniting in a single hand all the 
Angevin dominions in Greece—the principality of Actinia, the can tie of 
T^panto, the island of Corfu, and the island-county of CepUiiloniu, 
which last had been conquered from the Omni by John of Gmrinn in 
13£4. 

Ef the Catalans had failed to found a principal it? in the South, they 
were much more successful in the North. The feeble Duke of Neopatras 
had died T the last of his race, in 1318, mid the head of the Com pan v, at 
the time Alfonso Fadrique, a bastard of King Frederick II of Sicily, 
conquered the best part of the former dominions of the Thessalian 
AngelL At Neupatras itself lie established a second Catalan capita], 
styling himself Vicar-General of the Duchies of Athens and Neop&tras. 
'The Sicilian Dukes of Athens assumed the double title, and, long after 
tile Catalan duchies had passed away, the Kings of Aragon, their 
successors, continued lo bear it, Venice profited by the dismemberment of 
this Greek state to occupy Ptcleon at the entrance to the Fagusaean Gulf, 
her first acquisition on the Greek mainland since Modem and Coron. On 
the other side of Greece the principal line of the Arigeli had also been 
extinguished in 1318 by the murder of the Despot Thomas, a victim of 
Count Nicholas of Gephalonia, another member of tha t unscrupulous 
Family. The assassin soon perished by the hand of his brother .John 11, 
who thus continued the traditions of the Htdleuised Omni. But the 
new ruler of Epirus was a patron of Greek letters; at his command a 
paraphrase of Homer was written; while the famous church of Our Lady 
of Consolation at Arta still contains an inscription recording the Orsini 
and the two bears 1 which were the emblems of their house—one of the 
most curious and least-known monuments of the Latin domination in 
Greek lands. 

Meanwhile, the house of Brienne had not abandoned the idea of 
recovering the lost duchy of Athena. Young Walter had grown up 
to manhood, and, in 1331, landed in Epirus to reconquer his father’s 
dominions. Once again, however, the brilliant qualities of chivalry were 
seen to lie inferior to the less showy strategy of the Catalans, The 
Greeks remained unmoved by the appearance of this deliverer from the 
1,4 extreme slavery ~ which a contemporary described as their Jot, and the 
only lasting result of this futile expedition was Lhe destruction by 
the Catalans themselves of the noble castle of St Oiner, for fear lest it 
should fall into the invader's hands. The abode of the Theban barons 
in connected with literature os well as art, for the original of one of the 

1 ikx the alltliuru article Ou the old Kpsruti? i-u|iitid in the Morning Pott for 
in May 1908. 
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rnofst valuable memorials nf Frankish ride* the French vernon of the 
Chronicle of the MorcOy was found within its walls—a proof of culture 
among its inmates. Walter's subsequent career was connected with 
Florentine and English history rather than with Athene for he became 
tyrant of Florence, and died* fighting against our Black Prince, at the 
lilt tie nf Poitiers The family of Enghien* into which his sister had 
married* succeeded to his Argive cast Its and his Athenian claims. 

hile tlie titular Duke of Athens thus retired to rule over Florence* 
a Florentine family* destined ultimately to succeed to Ids Greek duchy, 
established itself in the Muiea Of "the numerous visitors who have 
journeyed from Florence to see the Famous Ccrtoea* few realise that il 
was constructed out of the Greek revenues of its founder, NiccoliV 
Aeciajuoli Imd made the acquaintance of tlie titular Empress Catherine 
of V aims at tile Neapolitan Court* whither he hail gone to seek his 
fortune; he became her man of busing and the director of her children's 
education* and, when she and her sou Robert obtained through his 
negotiations the principal]tv of Ariinia* he received liis reward in the 
shape of broarl estates in that land. He gradually increased his stake 
in the country, and in IB 08 was invested by his old pupil, the Emperor 
Rolicrt* with the town and castle of Corinth, whence the Acropolis of 
Athena can lx seen* and whence* thirt y years later. It was to lx conquered* 
At the other end of the Corinthian Gulf, the archbishopric of Patras 
uses neeupied by three members nf the Aceiajuoli elan* which thus con¬ 
tinued to prosper while the feeble rule of an absentee prince and an other 
disputed succession on his death in ISfrt weakened the hold of the 
Anger ins upon the principality. Philip II 3 of Taranto* the brother* and 
Hug i: of Liisignan, Prince of Galt fee, the stepson* of the- titular Emperor 
Robert* then contended for the possession of the Morea till the latter 
abandoned the struggle for another similar contest in Cyprus. During 
these internal convulsions* the Byzantine province had grown stronger 
and w’fis better governed than the neighbouring Frankish principality. 
1 he imperial viceroys of Mistral laid been appointed for much longer 
periods than had been the case before; and* in 1348* the Emperor John 
Can taco scene had sent his son Manuel m Despot for life to the Morea. 
Thenceforth* as the seat of a younger member of the imperial family, 
Mistral became more and more important; and its splendid Byzantine 
churches .still testify to the value which* els the Greek Empire declined, 
the Emperors attached io this isolated fragment of Greece. It is a 
curious freak of history that* in the lost as in the early days of Greek 
freedom p the two most flourishing cities of Delias were once more Athens 
anil Sparta—the Athens of the Aceiajuoli* the Sparta* os Mistra was 
often pedantically styled* of the Pabieolagi, 

The peril that was to prove fatal alike to the medieval Athens and 

1 Philip 131 on the list of titular Emperore of Romania. 
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the medieval Sparta had ere this appeared un the horizon of Greece. 
The growing Turkish danger had at last induced the Papacy to recog¬ 
nise the Catalan conquest of Attica, and extend its benediction over 
those whom it had hitherto described as “sons of perdition/’ Put the 
new generation of Catalans that had succeeded to the sturdy conquerors 
of the Cephisns was a degenerate race, given to drink and divided by 
quarrels, which led to the introduction of the Turks, by this Lime 
established in Europe. For the moment, however, the north or Greece 
had been annexed to the ephemera] empire of the great Serbia?! Tsar* 
Stephen DuSan : and, even after his death in 1355 f Serbian rule lin¬ 
gered un for n time mid provided A more or less feeble barrier between 
the duchy of Athens and the Ottoman power* On the other side of con¬ 
tinental Greece, the tottering Greek despotat of Epirus, long disputed 
between the By zoo tine and the Serbian Empires, had finally perished in 
1353 with the Despot Nicephorus II, becoming partly Serb and partly 
Albanian, while the former island-domain of the Omni, the county 
palatine of Cephaluma* had been conferred by the Angevins upon 
I Leonardo Tocco of Beuevento, who united four out of the seven Ionian 
islands in his hand, adopted from one of them the style of k ‘ Duke of 
Jjxi tvuWn ™ and founded a family which, after over a century's rule in 
Greece, has only become extinct at Naples in nur own time. Else where, 
in Chios? and Lesbos two other fresh I tat j an factors had appeared in the 
many-coloured map of the Levant: the Genoese families of Zaccoria and 
GattiIuflio + The rule of the Zaccaria in the former island lifted only 
from 131M? to 13X9, but in 1346 Chios was re-conquered by a band of 
Genoese, w ho funned a chartered company, or which, reconstituted 

some years later under the title of the ^ of the GiustinianiY held 

the bland till the Turkish conquest in 15bfi. Lesbos, in 135o, was bestowed 
by the Greek Emperor, John V, upon his brother-in Jaw, Francesco 
Gattilusio* whose dynasty survived by nine years lhe fall of Constanti¬ 
nople, while in 1374 Genoa obtained Fnrnagostn in pledge from King 
Peter 11 of Cyprus, Yet another bulwark of Latin rule had been 
created in the Aegean by the capture of Rhodes from the Scljuqs, the 
successors of the Greek governors, by the Knights of St John in 1309. 
But, if Latin Christendom was as strong as ever in the Lionels of the 
Aegean and the Inn inn sens, it was weaker in the continental states 
that lay between them. 

The death of Frederick III, King of Sicily and Duke of Athens, in 
1377, was^a severe blow- to the two Catalan duchies, for the claims 
of his daughter and heiress, Maria, were disputed by Pedro IV of 
Aragon, who found support with the clergy, the leading nobles, and the 
buTgcsses of Athens and Neopatras. Another competitor, however* 
appeared upon the scene, and repeated on a smaller scale the history of 
the Catalan Company seventy years earlier. During the struggle between 
the Kings of France asjd Navarre* the latter had been assisted by a body 
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»f Niivnitcae of good hmiily, who* at the peace, luid oliervfi their services 
to their sovereign's brother for the conquest of Duraxzo, and were at this 
time lying idle in the south of Italy, Meanwhile, the prinripalitv of 
Admin, on the death of the childless Philip II in 1373, had lieen offered 
to Queen Joanna I of Naples, conferred by her upon one of her numerous 
husbands, Otto of Brunswick, and then pawned in 1377 fur live years 
tu the Knights of St John, All the time, however, the lawful heir 
was Lhe nephew of Philip and last titular Emperor of Constantinople, 
Jacques de fiuux, who thought that in the disturbed condition of Greece 
the moment had arrived to make good his claim to Admin, and that the 
Navarnwe C oni pan v would he the hes t means of doi ng so. The Cons pany 
entered his service, captured Corfu from the Neapolitan officials, and in 
1330 entered Attica, of which Bam as Prince of Acliaia might claim 
the suzerainty, and as Lhe unde of Maria of Sicily might desire the 
conquest. The Navarrese, under the leadership ui Mahiot de CuquereJ, 
ami Tedro de S. supernn. known ns “Bordo'or the u Ward," were 
aided by the Sicilian party against the mutual enemy, and the important 
castle of Livadia, a town which hud attained great prominence under 
Catalan rule and had received special privileges at the Catalan conquest, 
fell into their hands. Sdlnna and the castle of Athene, however, held 
out, and their defenders expected their duke, the King of Aragon, to 
reward their loyalty by signing two series nf capitulations which their 
envoys presented to him. Pedro IV granted many of their requests and 
shewed his appreciation of the glamour which must ever attach to the 
sovereign of the Acropolis by describing that sacred rock its rt the most 
precious jewel that exists in the world, and such that all the kings nf 
Christendom together could in vain imitate." But so great had been 
the ravages of civil war iu the duchy, that he ivas forced to invite Greeks 
ami Albanians to settle there, the loginning of the Albanian colonisation 
ol Attica and Hoeutin. A* for the Navitrrese, they marched into the 
Morea in 1381. came to terms with the Knights of St John, already 
weary of their bargain, and occupied the principality in the name of 
Jacques ric Iinux. When the latter died m 1383, they became practi¬ 
cally independent, despite the protests of rival claimants. Androiisa, 
in Mcsscnia, was the Navarrese capital; Coquerel, and, after him, S, 
Soperan, ruled with the title of Vicar, which the latter in 139ti 
exchanged for Lb at of Prince. Thus, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
a Navarrese principality was carved out of Achaia, just as at its begin¬ 
ning a Catalan duchy hail been created In Attica. 

The existence of the latter was now drawing to a dose. While the 
Duke of Athens remained an absentee at Barcelona, Nerio Attriajuoli, 
the adopted son of the great Niccold, was watching every move in the 
game from the citadel of Corinth. like a clever diplomatist, he pre¬ 
pared his plans carefully; and, when all was ready, easily found his 
earns belli. The important castle of 8a1ona was at this "time in the 
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possession of a w oman, nsirl her only daughter* the young comity* wna 
the greatest heiress of the (.Altaian duchies. Neri o applied, on behalf of 
Ilia brother-in-law, for her hand; the offer was scornfully refused* and a 
Serbian prince!ing preferred to the Florentine upstart** kinsman. The 
choice of a Slav offended Franks slid Greek* alike; Nerio invaded 
Ihe duchies by Leii id and sea, and in 1387 was toaster of the city of 
Athens. The Acropolis, however, held out under the command of a 
valiant Span laid, Pedro de Fan, and John I of Aragon, who had by tliat 
time succeeded Pedro IV" as Duke of Athens and Neopatras, wrote as late 
as ^ April 1888 to the Countess of Stilona* offering her the u Cattle 
of Athens,” if she could succour its garrison 1 . Ten days later, the 
Acropolis was Verio’s; Catalan domination was over. Two Catalan 
fiefs alone, the county of S&lona and the island of Aegma, remained 
independent, but memorial* of Catalan rule may still be seen fn the 
castles of Uvadia and Ijunia and in a curious fri^sco at Athens, Other- 
wise, the Catalans melted away, os if they had never been masters of Hie 
city of the sages, till at last the title of Athens and Veopatras in the 
*tyle of the Kings of Spain was the sole reminder of the Greek Eluchies 
that had once been theirs, 

r ! lie epoch that had now been reached w as nne of change all over 
Greece, 'Fan years before Verio hoisted bin Hag on the Amipulis. 
another Horen tine, Ehru Euoiidelnionti, had put an end to Serbian rule 
at Jo&imhia by manying the widow of Thomas Preljubovjc, the former 
ruler of Epirus, while Esau'S sister wm> regent of Cephalonia. Venice, 
a^i well as Florence, had increased her Greek possessions. In 13fi3 a 
Cretan insurrection* more serious than any that had yet occurred 
tjeeausc headed by Venetian colonists, involved Tito Venier, the Marquess 
of Cerigu, whose family had recovered their island by intermarriage with 
its Greek lords. Thenceforth Cerigo remained either wholly or [partially 
a Venetian colony. In 13SE Venetian replaced Neapolitan rule at 
Corfu, and in 1388 the republic purchased Argos and Nauplia, the 
ancient fiefa of the Frenrh Dukes of Athens, from their last representa¬ 
tive, Marie d T Enghicn. Two years later, the islands of Ten os and 
My con us became Venetian by bequest of the Ghisi. In 1388 the murder 
of NIccoIo dalle Careen, a great Euboeim baron who was also Duke of 
Naxos* Lind the usurpation of Francesco Crispin, a Lombard of Veronese 
origin, had installed a new dynasty in the archipelago, which not only 
allowed two Euboean baromea to come under Venetian influence but also 
made the duchy of Naxos more dependent upon the goodwill nf the 
republic. Thus* if Florence was predominant at Athens, in Epirus, 
and in the county palatine, Venice was stronger thim ever in Negmpnnt 
and Crete* held the Argive castles ils w r cll os Motion and Coron in tile 
Moreo, and w F as mistress of Corfu and Gerign. As Fteleoti wag a 

1 Imtitut tf Eiirttih Cbfcktn*: Antwri {1 007 ) T p. 
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Venetian culonjg find u the Mfirvjntws of BoodonitM line 1 lorijj belonged 
tn the Venetian family of Zorzi, both the northern and the southern 
Marches of Greece w ere in Venetian hand*, Athens itself was .soon to 
follow. 

NenVs ambition Juul not been appeased by the acquisition of that 
city; he coveted the Aigive appurtenancea of the Athenian duchy in its 
paliay days, Accordingly, he instigated his son-in-law, the I tetpot 
Theodore Palaeologus* who then ruled at Mistri, to' seize Argus Piuforu 
the Venetian titmiisvi^ioner could arrive. On thin occasion, however, the 
w *]? t lurentine over-reached himself; he became the prisoner of the 
Navarrese Company* acting on bclidl of Venice* and hud in strip the 
sitver plates off the doors of the Parthenon and mb the treasury of 
thal venerable cathedra] in order to raise his rnnfioin* In Bi^/the 
L urks* l>v the conquest of Thessaly and Neoprdms, became his neighbours 
oil the north, and it became evident that the Turkish conquest of Athens, 
which he avoided by the payment nf tribute, was onlv a question of 
Lime + Before the year IS94 was many weeks old. the Catalan county of 
Sdlonu hod become Turkish, the Dowager Countess had been handed 
over to the insults of the soldiery, and her daughter sent, to the harem 
ot the Sultan, who ere long was re] juried to have murdered the ill-fa ltd 
heiress of the Fadriques. The memory of her tragic fate still lingers 
round the castle rock of S&lona, and the loss of this western bulwark of 
Athens sounded like a death-knell in the ears of Ncrio. Kin-^ Izidas 
of Naples might confer upon him the coveted title of Duke of Athens— 
ft name to conjure with in the cultured world of Florence—but when* u 
few montlis later, the first Florentine wearer of the title lay a-dying, he 
foresaw clearly the fate that w&.> hovering over his new-won dominion a. 

Nerio leA no legitimate sons; but he had a linstard, Antonio, the 
child oi a fair Athenian, and to him he left Thebes and Uvadia, while 
lie bequeaths! the city of Atheus and his valuable stud to the Parthenon, 
in which he desired to be buried. It w r n* not to be expected tlmt 
the Orthodox Cneeks, wiio had recently been allowed for the fir>t time 
since the frankish conquest Id have their own i tie tmpnli tan resident at 
Athens, and had thereby recovered their national consciousness, would 
permit their city tn become the property of a Itmnun Catholic cathe¬ 
dral While, therefore, Nurio'* two sonsdn-Jaw, the l)espot Theodore ! 
mid Carlo I Tocco, were fighting over the possession of Corinth* the 
Metropolitan of Athens culled in the Turks. 11 k- Acropolis, how ever, 
held out, and its governor, one of Nerio% executors, offered to hand 
over Athens to the Venetian bailie of Xegropunt for the republic, on 
condition thsit the ancient privileges of the Athenians should be re¬ 
spected. The bailie dispersed the Turks, and the home government 
decided to accept Athens* hut on one ground alone: its proximity to 
the Venetian colonies, which might he injured if it were allowed to fall 
into Turkish or other hands. A governor, styled pndentd and captain. 
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™s appointed, and so little desirable did the position seem that four 
month* elapsed before any Venetian noble could be found to accept It 
Nor need this reluctance surprise us, Athens at. the dose of the four¬ 
teenth century t aa we know from the contemporary account of an, Italian 
visitor, could not have been a very desirable- residence. The city con¬ 
tained 14 about a thousand hearths''' but not a single inn; Turkish 
pi Hitts infested the coast, and Antonio Acckjuoli harried the country- 
side. Still, the 14 Church of St Mary** was the wonder of the pious 
pilgrim* just as the relies which it contained haul been the envy of 
Queen Sibyl In nf Aragon. Twenty of the columns nf the house of 
Hadrian,^ as I he temple of the Olympian Zeus was popularly described* 
were then .standing, and the remains of tlie Homan aqueduct marked, 
according to the local ckcn>;ii, u tbe study of Aristotle," Venice, 
however, was not long concerned with the core of this glorious 
heritage which she so lightly esteemed. The bastard Antonio muted 
her forces in the pas* between Thebes and Negro pout, and after a long 
siege forced the gallant defender of the Acropolis to surrender from 
sheer starvation To .save appearances the shrewd conqueror, having 
obtained all that lie wanted, agreed to become the nominal vassal of tlie 
republic for ^Sythine*,” as Athens was then called, while the Venetians 
compensated themselves for its actual loss by the acquisition of the two 
keys of the Corinthian Gulf—Lepunto, in 1407, fmin Paiul Huua Spata, 
its Albanian lord, and Patras from its Latin archbishop on a five years 1 
lease. The former of these places remained Venetian for over ninety 
years; the latter, with an interval, till 1419, when it was restored to 
ecclesiastical rule, and consequently lost. Four yours later the republic 
prirel lased Salon i ca. 

The Turkish defeat at Angora in 1402 gave Greece, like the other 
Christian states of the Near Eels t a a brief respite from her doom, and the 
ride of Turkish conquest temporarily receded The Despot Theodore I 
of Mistrn, who had endeavoured to strengthen the fighting forces of the 
Morea by the admission of a large Albanian immigration, and by handing 
over Corinth Lu the Knights of £t John, now urged the latter to occupy 
Lite county of Sdlona instead. Turkish rule was* however, >non restored 
there; and in 1414 the s Ester creation of the Crowders, the historic 
i li anplegate of Boudnmtgft, Eiliully disappeared from the map. Mean¬ 
while, in the Frankish principality of Achftia a new and vigorous prince, 
the lost of the liue 1 had arisen. On the death of S. Superan in 140®, 
his widow had .succeeded him. but the seal power was vested in her 
nephew Ceuturione Zaecariit, a member of the Genoese family which 
bad once ruled over Chios. Ceiiturione, following the precedent of the 
first \ itleburdouiii, deprived S. Superan s children of their birthright, 
and, by the same legit t quibble, received in 1404 the title of Prince of 
Achaia from the King of Naples. But the Frankish portion of the 
peninsula was dw indling away before the advancing Greeks. The voung 
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IX-'jjoI Theodun; II, who luid succeeded Lis namesake in 1 H>7, was a 
son of the Emperor Manuel II, who therefore took h double interest in 
tt part of his dim milled Empire which seemed best able to resist a 
Turkish attack. Manuel visited the Morea, rebuilt the six-mile rum part 
across the Isthmus, and reduced the lawless Mu mates to order. .Nor 
wn* he the only Greek who occupied himself in the welfare of the 
Pdopoiiiiese. It was at this time that the philosopher Geoige Geinistus 
PJethon, who was teaching the doctrines nf Plato at MistrA, drew up his 
elaborate scheme for the regeneration of the country. If Plethon was 
an idealist, the other side of the picture is supplied by the contemporary 
satirist Mdzares, who descrilied in dark colours the evil qualities of the 
seven races then inhabiting the fieri insula, the insecurity of Life and 
property, and the faithlessness and craft of the Greek anitowt. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the last period of Moreotc history before the Turkish conquest 
proved that the satirist was nearer the truth than the philosopher. 

It was soon obvious that neither ramparts arrows the Isthmus nor 
Platonic schemes of reform rmild save the disunited peninsula. In 
1423 the great Turkish captain Tura-Khan, accompanied by the Sultan's 
frightened vassal, Antonio of Athens, easily demolished the Isthmian 
wall, and only evacuated tlie Morea nn condition thal the rampart 
should be left in ruins and an annual tribute should lie paid to his 
master. But, before the end came, it was fated that the Greeks should 
first realise the aspirations or two centuries, and annex all that remained 
of the Frankish principality. This achievement, which threw a linal 
ray of light over the darkness of the land, was the work of Constantine 
Pj darning in, destined to tlie the last Emperor of the East. The necessity 
of providing this prince with an upjuumgc in the Morea outside of Ids 
brother Theodores possessions, was the occasion of the Greek re-conquest. 
Constantine first obtained Glareiitza by a politic marriage, and took up 
his residence in the famous castle of Cldoumoutsi. There lie prepared, 
with the aid of his confidential agent, tlie historian Phrantzes, his nest 
move against Patras. The folly of the Church in insisting on the 
restitution of that important city to the archbishop was now' demon¬ 
strated; the citizens opened their gates to the Greek conqueror, and the 
noble castle, still a splendid memorial of Latin rule, was forced by lack 
of provisions to surrender in 1430. Meanwhile, Constantine's brother 
Thomas, who had also come in quest of an appanage in the Peloponnese, 
had tiesieged Centurioue at Chtilatidritza with such success that the 
Prince nf Achaia was compelled to bestow upon his assailant the bind of 
his daughter with the remains of Hie principality as her dowry, reserving 
for himself nothing but the family barony of Kvparks)a and lhe princely 
title. Two years later, in 1432, the last Frankish Prince of Achaia died, 
leaving a bastard behind him to dispute later cm the Greek title to 
his dominions. For the time, however, this man wns, a fugitive, and 
Hie whole peninsula was at last in Greek hands, save where the Lion of 
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St Mark waved over Nauplia and Argus in the east* and over the ancient 
colonies of Moduli and Curuti, recently extended to include Navarino, in 
the soath-west* The three brothers divided the rest of the Morea 
between them ; Theodore II continued to reside at Mlstm, Constantine 
removed his abode to EaHvryta* and Thomas received in exchange 
Glareutza as his capital. 

The triumph of the Greeks in the Morea was contemporaneous with 
two far mure lasting Turkish conquests in the uortlL The year 14150, 
fatal to the Franks of Acliaia* saw the fall of hath Salonica and 
Joannim. Salonica had been fur seven short years a Venetian colony, 
while Ju annum with F.pinis, seized by an Albanian chief after Esau 
BuondelTnontrs death in 1408 t had been conquered by Esau's nephew 
and rightful heir, Carlo ITocco of Cephulomn* who had thus revived the 
former duiiiinion of the iirsini over the islands and the muhdtuid of 
north-western Greece. Cl In military and administrative ability, he 
was,* 1 according to the testimony uf Chakucundyles, “ inferior to none 
of his contemporaries,* while his masterful consort, a true daughter of the 
first Flurentiiie Duke of Athens, way regarded as the moat remarkable 
woman of the Latin Orient, Froissart extolled her magnificent hospi¬ 
tality* and described her island-court as a sort of fairy land. But Carlo's 
death without legitimate sons in 14^) exposed his hitherto compact 
state to the dissensions of his five bastards and his nephew Carlo 11. 
One of the former had the baseness to invoke the aid of the Turks, and 
the surrender of Joann ilia way the remit of hi* selfishness. Carlo II was 
allowed to retain the rest of Epirus, with Acaruauia and his islands, but 
from that day Liil 1013 the city of Jtiflnnhwi with its beautiful lake 
never censed to be a part of the Ottoman Empire—another example uf 
Christian jealousies. 

Meanwhile, amidst the fall of principalities and the annexation of 
fioiirishiug cities, the statesmanlike policy of Antonio Aceiajuoli had 
maintained the practical independence of the Athenian duchy. An 
occasional Turkish raid, such as that which had forced him to accom¬ 
pany the Ottoman troops to the Morea, reminded him that diplomacy 
must sometimes bow to Force; and once, the claim of Alfonso V of 
Aragon and Sicily to this former Catalan colony gave him momentary 
alarm. But, with these exceptions, his lung reign was a period of 
almost unbroken prosperity. Himself an honorary citizen of his family's 
old home of Florence, he encouraged Florentine trade, and welcomed 
Floretitine families at his court, now established in the Fropylafiu instead 
of at Thelics, The Athenian history of the time, interspersed with 
such, names as Medici, Pitti, and Machiavelli, reads like a chapter of the 
Tuscan annals* and the life of the Florentine family party which 
assembled there was almost as agreeable ms it would have been by the 
hanks of the Amo, Good shooting and good mounts From the famous 
Acd&juoli stable were to be had, and one of the visitors wrote with 
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enthusiasm that ** fairer land nor fairer Fortress* than Attica mid the 
Acropolis could nowhere else he Keen, Nor did the Acttajuoti forget to 
strengthen the fortifications of their capital; for to them may be 
ascribed the ik Frankish tower" which once stood on the Acropolis, and 
perhaps the so-called m wall of Valerian " which may still be seen in the 
city. Even culture began to shew signs of life in Florentine Athens* 
it w!ls under Antonio that Ladaikos Chalcocondyles* the last Athenian 
historian, and his scholarly brother Demetrius, were Ixim, and a young 
Italian sought at Athene and Joann inn a chair of any science that 
would bring him in an income. 

When, however* in 1435 Antonin I was one morning found dead in 
hi a bed, two parties, one Latin, one Greek* disputed the succession. The 
Latin candidate to the ducal dignity, young Nerio Acriajunli* whom the 
childless duke had adopted as his heir, occupied the city, while the 
dowagef duchess* a noble Greek dame, and her kinsman, the father of 
the historian Gmleocondyles, bold the castle. The Greek party entered 
into negotiations with the Sultan on the one hand and with Coils tontine 
Pniaeologus on the oilier, offering a bribe to the Former and the duchy to 
the latter* Both schemes failed* and peace was accord hy the marriage 
oF Antonios widow with his heir. But Nerio II soon made himself un¬ 
popular bv his arrogance, and was deprived of the throne by his brother 
Antonio II. On the death of the latter, however* in 1441, he returned 
to his palace on the Acropolis, where be received a visit from Cyriacus 
of Ancons, the first archaeologist who had set font in Athens since the 
conquest. But Nerio had occupations more serious than archaeology. 
In the vear of this very visit the Despot Constantine threatened the 
existence of his tottering state. Theodore II had by that time retired 
from Mistrii to the Sea uf Marmora, so as to secure the succession to the 
imperial throne, while Constantine and Thomas divided the Morea 
between them. At this moment* the news of Hunyadfs successes over 
the Turks encouraged Constantine to ravage Boeotia and occupy Thebes. 
A large part of northern Greece declared for the Greek prince* and 
Cardinal Be*sarian dreamed of a resurrection of the ancient glories 
of Hellas. Nerio escaped destruction by pronriring tribute* but thereby 
tailed down upon himself the vengeance of the Turks, who, after the 
rout oF the Christian force* at Varna, were able to turn their attention 
to Greece. Placed lx*tween Turk and Greek, the wretched puppet on 
the Acmpolk threw in his lot with the former* and joined the Sultan in 
invading the Mom In 1446 Murid. II stormed the gestured Isthmian 
wall* ravaged the country behind it, and retired to Thebes with a vast 
train of captives and the promise of a tribute. AH Constantine*!* 
recent conquests in the north were lost again, and the death of 
the Emperor John VI in 1448 ended that adventurous prince's 
direct connexion with Greece proper. On 6 January 1440 the last 
Emperor of the East wok crowned at MMra ; upon his brother Demetrius 
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he liestowcd his own previous governmeni, and in vain bade both him 
and Thomas live in unity and brotherly love* the sole menus of saving 
the Morea. Scarcely had he been crowned thnn the Christian miens of 
Greece received another warning nf their fate! the annexation by the 
Turks of all the continental dominions of the Tocco dynasty save three 
fortresses. Four years later came the awful news that Constantinople 
had fallen and that the Emperor was slain. Hie terrified Despot* of the 
Morea* whose first impulse hod been flight to Italy, purchased a reprieve 
by the promise of tribute, while the Albanian colonists* under the 
leadership of Peter Bona, '"the lamc^ rose against their feeble ndcre, 
and Giovanni Asan, the bastard son of Lhe last Prince of Aehaia, raised 
the standard of a second revolt, Turkish aid was required to suppress 
these insurrections, for it was the policy of .Mahomet FI to play ofF 
one Christian race against the other, and so weaken them both, till 
11 soitable moment should arrive for annexing Greek and Albanian, 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic, to his Empire. Giovanni As&n died in 
Rome, a pensioner of the Pope, like Lhe Despot Thomas whom he had 
sought to dethrone. For a few more years, however, the two despots 
remained in possession of their respective provinces, which they might 
have retained for their lives had they not allowed the prooiised tribute 
to fall into arrears. At last Mahomet's patience was exhausted ; he 
sent an ultimatum ; and when Thomas refused to pay, he entered the 
Morea in 1458 at the head of au army. The despots fled at his 
approach; Acrocorinth surrendered after a gallant resistance; and the 
cession of aiboul one-third of the peninsula, including Corinth, Patra*, 
and Kaltfvryta, as well as an annual tribute, were the conditions under 
which alone Mahomet would allow the two brothers a further respite. 
Then the conqueror set out for Athens, the city which he longed to 
visit, and which the governor of Thessaly, Qmnr ? snn of Tunt-KMn, hail 
captured two years before the campaign in the Morea. 

Florentine rale at Athens had ended in one of those domestic 
tragedies of w hich the history of the Franks in Greece was so productive. 
Nerio II, left a widnwer, had married a hesiutifu] Venetian, daughter nf 
the baron of Kdiystus, by whom he had a son Francesco. When his 
father died in 1451, this child was still a minor* and his mother assumed 
the regency with the consent of the Sultan. But the duchess had oilier 
paadons besides the Jove of power. She became enamoured of a young 
Venetian noble, Bartolomeo Con taring who chanced to visit, her capital, 
and bade him share her couch and throue, Cuiihirfni had a wife at 
home, but poison freed him of that encowbrajice, and he returned to the 
palace on the Acropolis to wed the tragic widow. But the Athenian* 
were not minded to support this Venetian usurpation. They complained 
to Mahomet, who cited Contarini and his ste^on to appear before hi* 
court, where a dangerous rival awaited them in the person of lhe former 
Duke Antonio IF* only son Franco* a special favourite of the Sultan, 
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The real master of Athens ordered the deposition of the duchess and 
her husband; Francesco disappeared, and Franco ruled, by Mahomet s 
»ood picture, at Athens. The first act of the new ruler was to threw 
the duchess into the dungeons of Megnra, where she was rn.vslenou.dj 
murdered bv his orders. Coularini, enraged at her loss, tagged 
Mahomet to punish his pupped, and the Sultan, thinking the 

time had cuine to make an end of Latin rule ut Athens, on |"^ r 

to march against that ritv. On 4 dune 1456 the lower town fedinto 
the hands of the Turks; but the Acropolis, where Franco lay, held out 
until Omar offend him, in the name of his master, Thebes with res 
of Boeotiu, if he would surrender. Then the last duke who ever held 
eourt in the lWlaeu and the last Latin archliishop who ever per¬ 
formed Muss in the Parthenon left Lbc castle for ever, and when 
Mahomet returned in triumph from the Morea m the autumn of 
1458, he received from the Abbot of Kuisanane the keys oi the city. 
The 'Athenians obtained humane treatment and various privileges 
thanks to the resist which the cultured conqueror felt for their 
ancestors and the interest which he shewed m their monuments, while 
in Bocotia Franco lingered on a little longer os “ Lord of Ihcber. 

Scarcely hod Mahomet left Greece than the two despicable Despots 
of the Morea, whom no experience could teach that honesty ju id unity 
constituted their sole hope of safety, resumed their quarrels and intrigues. 
The inability of Thomas to mise the -stipulated tribute the linul 
stroke which' made the Sultan resolve to have done once and for all with 
Wh these faithless nder*. In 1460 he a second time entered the 
Morea- MLstiA, with Demetrius inside it, surrendered; but the impreg¬ 
nable riak of MonemWa defied the Turkish menaces while Thonina, its 
absent lord, sailed with his wife and family tor Corfu and thence to 
Italv. At this the Monemvasiotca invited first a Catalan corsair and 
then the Pope to take tlicm under his protection; till in 1464 they 
found salvation hy becoming subjects of Venice, the sole Christian state 
whose colours broke the monotony of Turkish rule in the Morea, Only 
one man worthy of the name, Gmitzas Palaeologus, was found there 
to keep flying the flag of Greek independence over the mountain-fortress 
of Salmenikmi, and when he at last capitulated in 1461, the last vestige 
of Greek rule disappeared from the peninsula. As for the two Despots, 
Thomas died in Home in 1465; while Demetrius, after receiving the 
islands of Imbras nmd Lemnos and the mart of Aetnts, the former 
dominion of the Gsttilusi, as cooipcn-s.ition for the loss uf his province 
in the Morea, fell into the disfavour of his master, and finished his days 
in 1470 as n monk. Thomas’ elder son Andrew, after a career of 
dissipation, married a Homan prostitute, and died in abject poverty in 
l505J whi3e the younger accepted the charity of his father’s conqueror. 
Such’was the inglorious end of the lost Greek princes of the Mores, 

The annexation of the tot fragments of the Athenian duchy 
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followed the conquest of the Lwu Greek pHncipnlitie* in the Peloponnese. 
On his way home Mahomet revisited Athena, where he was informed of 
u plot to restore Franco, The Sultan thereupon ordered Zagrni, his 
governor in the Mores, to kill the u Ijonl of Thebes.'* 1 The order was 
promptly executed, and the Turkish guards strangled the unsuspecting 
Franco on bis way imvk from the pasha's tent ; Thebes and the rest of 
Boeotia became Turkish, and the sons of the lost Florentine ruler were 
enrolled among the janissaries- Finally, two of the three continental 
fortresses held by Leonardo III Toeeo were captured,, and in 14GJ2 the 
role uf the Gattilusi ceased to exist in Ijeshos, Of all the Latin lords of 
the Levant this Genoese family luid been perhaps the most distinguished 
for its toleration and its culture. Even Francesco, the founder of 
the dynasty, had come among the islanders not in the guise of a foreign 
conqueror but a s the brother-in-law nf the Greek Emperor Speaking 
the language of his subjects 1 , he allowed the national Church, which was 
lliat uf Ms consort, to retain Its local hierarchy, and ins successors 
followed his example. The marriages of ladies uf the family with 
Byzantine* Trapezuntine* and Serbian 1 princes maintained this tendency, 
while the love nf archaeology displayed by Uorino Gattilusio aroused 
the admiration of Cyriacus of Ancona; and also the historian Ducns 
was the secretary of his son Domenico. Their abundant coinage proves 
the commercial prosperity of the little state ruled by the lords of 
Lesbos and their relatives. Besides Lesbos, its original nucleus, it 
included at its zenith in the lifteenth century the island* of Lemnos, 
Inibros, Thasot, and S&tnotkroce, as well as Aenus on the uiainland T 
By 1456, however, Mahomet II had captured all these places except 
Lesbos* and six years later that island was taken and its last princeling 
was strangled, as he had likewise strangled his brother. Thus poetic 
justice closed the career of the Lesbian Latins. 

After these sweeping Turkish conquest* the only L^tin possession?: 
left on the mainland of Greece were the four groups of Venetian colonies 
— Coron, Modem, and Nrivnrinn in the ;*outh y Argos ivnd Xnnplia on the 
west, Lepanto at the mouth of the Corinthian, and Pteleon at that of 
the PagBSMM Gulf — the Papal fortress of Mouemvarizi (soon likewise to 
become Venetian) ; and the castle of Yiinitxa on the Gulf of Arta* the 
last possession of Leonardo Tocco on the continent But in the island* 
there was still much I^fttin territory. While Venice held Corfu and 
Cerigo, Crete and Negropont, Tenos and My conus, she had .succeeded 
the Catalan family uf Caopenn in Acgina in 1 151, and had occupied the 
northern Sporades in 145% The Genoese still administered Chios and 
Famagusta, the latter soon to be restored to the still existing kingdom 
of Cyprus. The Knights of St John were still unroinj acred in Ithndcs ; 
the Dukes of the Archipelago were still secure in Naxos; and Leonardo 

1 SemoUi fjettes et Uhr&niqueit dw fa Magma dt u. 13B—J30. 
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Tocco still govt rued the old county palatine of Ccphalor] in, 1L now 
remains to describe the fkte of these outworks of Christendom. 

A long war which broke out in 140£ between Venice find the Turku 
ltd to the temporary conquest of a large part of the Mann by the 
Venetians, of the islands that had so lately belonged to the Gat till]!"!* 
and of the dty of Athens. But these exploits of Victor C&ppdlo had 
no permanent effect: whereas hi 1470 Venice lost, through the culpable 
hesitation of Canale, another of her ad minds, the city of Negro pont and 
the rest uf that fine island. The heroism of Erizzo, its brave defender, 
sawn asunder by order of Mahomet II, afforded a splendid but useless 
contrast to the incapacity of his fellpw-oicer, Venice emerged in 1479 
from the long war with a diminished colonial empire; she ceded all her 
recent conquests, and by the loss of Argos, Fteleon, and Negropunt was 
poorer than when she begun the contest. The acquisition of Cyprus ill 
1489 was some compensation for these misfortunes. There dames II. 
having driven the Genoese from Fomagpeta, had married Cater ina 
Curnaro, tm adopted daughter of the Venetian republic. After the 
death of hi" posthumous son, James III, the Queen-Dowager con¬ 
tinued for a time to govern the island under the guidance of Venice { 
then, like a dutiful daughter, she gave the real sovereignty to her 
in other-country, while her rival, Queen Charlotte, left nothing have the 
barren title of w King of Cyprus ^ to the house of Savoy, 

Meanwhile, another Latin dynasty, that of Tocco, had disappeared 
from the I on inn Islands* at tiuit time both populous and fertile. Wedded 
to ft niece of King Ferdinand I of Naples, Leonardo III had thereby 
become an object of suspicion to Venice, and the republic accordingly 
Afterificcrl him to the Turks by leaving him out uf the treaty of peace which 
had ended the long war, Accordingly, in 1479, the Turks, seizing upon 
a slight to one of their officials a* ft pretext, annexed all the four islands 
and the mainland fortress of Vdnitm, which then comprised this ancient 
Italian state. Like most of tlie princely exiles from the Near East, 
Ixommlo and his family found refuge in Italy, whence his brother 
Antonio Bliccetded in making a successful raid upon Cephidcmia and 
Znnte. Unce again, however, the Tocco dynasty had to reckon with 
Venice, The jealous republic, long mistress of Corfu, Paso, and 
t-Vrigo, coveted the bower of the Levant ** and its big neighbour. 
Both islands were occupied bv the Venetians who* though forced to cede 
Cepha Ionia to the Sultan, managed, on payment of a tribute, to keep 
Zarite from that time down to the full of the republic. The Tocco 
family long flourished at Naples* almost: the sole example of medieval 
ruler? of Greece who prospered in exile, if such it could be called, and 
the last representative of Lhe honours anti titles uf this ancient house, 
the Duke of Regina, died only in 1008. 

A twenty year* peace followed the disastrous Tumo-Venetian war* 
but when in 1400 hostilities were resumed, the Turks made further 
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guins in Greece at the republic's expense. Lepantu was lost in Unit 
J’ ear T wrt Mod on nnd Coroii with Navumo in the following, mid great 
m;ls the lamentation at home when it was known that Modon, the half* 
way house between Venice and the East, had fallen. While Zante toot 
its place as a port of tall, the republic in the same vtiir recovered and 
thfciit't'forth permanently kept Ccphalonia, and temporarily obtained 
^anta Mavra. The final Wow to her colonies in the- Mona was dealt bv" 
the next Tunco-Venetian war, which Listed from 1537 to 1510 . Curfri 
successfully resisted the first of her two great Turkish sieges, but the 
war cost the republic Nauplia and Monemvasia, Acgina, Mvcuuus, and 
the northern Spanufea. Thenceforth till the time of Murasini she 
ceased to be a continental power in Greece; hut die still retained six 
out of the seven Ionian Islands, as well as Crete, Cyprus, and Tenos. 
Moreover, in the Aegean, the duchy of Naxos, founded but no longer 
ruled by her adventurous sons, lingered on, the last surviving fief of the 
long extinct Empire of Romania, while the Genoese Company still 
managed Chios. 

Ili^ history of the Dudiy of the Archipelago, perhaps the must 
romantic creation of the Middle Ages, j$ largely personal and cenLres m 
the doings of the duke? and the small ishmd-tovroiis. Severn! of the 
latter, whom Licario had dispn^essed ? recovered their lost islands about 
the beginakg of the fourteenth cmtuiy* while new families drived at 
the same time and stalled there. The inlanders, however, suMcred 
Severely from J Lirkisb raids, which grew increasingly frequent, while, 
under the Crispo dynasty* Venice become more and more predominant in 
their affair** twice taking over Lhe government of Naioa, Andros* and 
Paro^ in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Bui tfic republic was 
not always able to aid her distant children, who, after the Turkish 
capture of Rhodes and the departure of the Knight- on New Years 
iMy IS2S, were deprived of another bulwark against tile Asiatic invn- 
simn The war, which broke out between Venice and the Sultan fourteen 
years later, involved the downfall of three insular dynasties, those of 
the Miebleli f the Biwuii* and the Quirini, while the Duke of the Archi 
pelago^, triovanni l\ Crispo, only saved bis tottering throne at Naxos 
froin the blows ol the terrible Khair-ad-Din Barbarosaa, who commanded 
the Turkish Meet, by the humiliating payment of a tribute. The peace of 
1540 left only three families, the Crispin, tire Soimuaripa* and the Gozza- 
rlmi * stl11 ™gniug in the Aegean* and it is remrirkable that not one of 
the three was of Venetian origin. This fact and the Ira of all the 
Venetian colonies except Ten os in the Archipelago thenceforth naturally 
diminished the political interests of the republic in that seai_ In vain 
the duke addressed a solemn appeal to the princes of Christendom 
tij forget their mutual differences and unite against the Turks, enipba- 
^biug his arguments by a quotation from His great “aucestorr Sallustlus 
LrLspm, a pruul alike of his literary culture anti of his family pride. 
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Fort una tel v for himself lie coded his reign, the longest of noy duke of 
Nasos, before the finfJ catastrophe. In 1606, however, Id' son and 
successor, Giacomo IV, a feeble debauchee, so disgusted the Greeks, who 
formed the overwhelming majority of his subjects, that they invited the 
Sultan to depose him. Piide Pasha thereupon occupied Naxos without 
opposition, and the Latin Duchy of the Archipelago ceased hi exist, 
fetlm II bestowed this picturesque state upon ids -Jewish favourite, 
Joseph Nasi, who never visited his insular dominions, but governed them 
through hi* deputy, a Spmish Jew, Francesco Coronello. With Nasi s 
death* in 1579 the Hebrew sway over the Cyclades ended, and the 
duchy was annexed to the Turkish Umpire. One (jetty Latin dynasty, 
however, that of the Gufltadini of Bologna, which had been restored in 
1671, the year of Lepanto, continued to rule far info the seventeenth 
century. This curious survival of Italian authority in seven small 
islands ended in 1617, but Tent* remained a Venetian colony for nearly 
a hundred years longer, 

Genoese domination over Chios term inn ltd in the same year as the 
Latin duchy of Saxos, and by the same hand. The trading company 
of the Giustini&ni managed at its zenith both Linos and the island* of 
Psnrtf. Samos, and learia (this last entrusted to one of its members, f ount 
Antngio) as well us the two towns of Phocaua on the coast of Asia 
MinoT with their rich alum mines. For a long time the payment of a 
tribute secured immunity from a Turkish invasion, and the chief events 
nf Chiotc history were the declaration of independence in 1408, when 
Genoa became French, and a war with \ enice. But Mahomet II was 
FinxioEiN Fop ini esctJKe Lu mincx this little stfttc s in 1^5 the T.mks took 
both the Fhocaeas; in 1476 the Company uhuidoned Fsari and Samos, 
and in 1481 allowed the Knights of St John Lo occupy bam, the 
neglected county of the Arangio family. Thus reduced to the island o* 
Chins alone, the matrtm merely survived by the prompt payment of what 
the Sultans chose to demand, till at last its huancriiil condition made it no 
longer in a position to raise the amount of the tribute. In 1-666 Pmte 
descended upon the island and added it to the empire of hi* master. 
Genoa struck not a blow in defence of her wns, nor did she ever pay the 
suui Which she had guaranteed to them In the event of the loss of 
t tJ 

“ Fh e years after the fall of Chios and Naxos, Cyprus was lost The 
history of this island was throughout the Frankish period so completely 
detached, save at rare intervals, from that of the rest of the Hellenic 
world, that it wen* most convenient to treat it separately. It falls 
naturally into three sharp Jv -del ined epochs: dial of prosperity under the 
Lusignan dynasty down to the death of Peter I in 1369, that of decline 
under the remaining princes of that house, and that of colonial depend¬ 
ence upon Hie Venetian repuhlic. Guy de Lusignan, ex-Kmg of 
Jerusalem, having lost all chance of recovering that dignity, gladly 
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History of Cyprus 

purc.lia.'-cd Cyprus from Richard I in 1192, after the grm rifiuto of the 
Ternplor^t nnsI trs KLs short reign laid llie foundations of the feudal 
system in the inland, The Franks naturally became m in Greece, pre¬ 
dominant alike in Church unci State; the well-to-do Greeks were reduce! 
to the condition of vassals, the peasants remained serfs. His brother 
and successor Amanry completed his work, organising the Latin Church 
of Cvprus with its hierarchy dependent upon the Archbbhop of Nteosizi, 
introducing the feudal code of Jerusalem, and striving to weaken I he 
power of the Cypriote nobles, none of whom had the right, exeivised hy 
some of the Frankish barons in Greece* of coining money for their own 
use. Anxious to increase his authority, he eicbtinged the title of 11 Lord 
of Cyprus,* borne by bis brother, for that of ^King^ which he persuaded 
the Western Emperor to bestow upon him in 1197, and in the fellow mg 
year added to it the coveted but empty honour of King of Jerusalem. 
Tliis double accession of dignity proved, however, to Ikr detrimental to 
the interests of Cyprus; for the former distinction involved the sLiber¬ 
al utv of the Western Emperor over the island and led to the subsequent 
civil wnr T while the latter diverted the attention of Amaurv to Syrian 
affairs Another event of las Ling influence upon the country was the 
privilege granted in 1218 to the Genoese, ivho tlius- began their 
connexion with the island, A time of much trouble began in 12^8* 
when the Emperor Frederick II T then on lh> way to the Holy Land, 
landed in Cyprus, and claimed suzerainty over the young King Henry I. 
A long struggle, known m “the Lombard war,’" ensued between the 
National party under John of Ibelin, the Regent, and 44 the Lonihanls^ as 
the imperial is b were called. The Nationalists were at last successful, 
and the imperial .suzerainty was destroyed for ever. After the close of 
this conflict the island became very prosperous, and the loss of St Jeon 
d’Acre, the Inst stronghold of the Crusaders in Syria, in 1291, was 
really a benefit to the Cypriotes, because their sovereigns need no longer 
concern themselves with the affairs of the phantom kingdom of Jerusalem. 
From I&G9, however, down to the end of their dynasty, the sovereigns 
of Cyprus continued to hear the title of w King of Jerusalem T and it 
became the custom to hold a double coronation, one at Nicosia* the 
Cypriote capital, and the other at Famagusta zls representing the Holy 
City. Thus isolated from the continent, the Cypriote court became, 
in 130fh a prey to the ambition of Amauiy de Lusignan* titular Prince 
of Tyre, who deposed Ms brother Henry II, the 44 beast 11 of Dante 1 , and 
drove bins into exile. This brief usurpation of the regency (for he was 
assassinated in 1310) was remarkable for the commercial concessions 
made to the Venetians, who thus became the rivals of the Genoese and 
established a basis for their future dominion over the island. 

The accession of Peter I in 1359, the moat valiant and adventurous 

1 Furtidi™, in 1— 14B. 
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of the Lusigiian kings* a man who should have been horn in the dtp of 
the Crusades, plunged Cyprus into a vigorous foreign policy, which con¬ 
trasted with the concentration of the last two generation* in internal 
polities. The small Turkish princes of Cilicia became his tributaries, 
mid the Cilimn fortress of Gorigos remained in Cypriote hands till 
1*46. Flushed by these successes, be dreamed of recovering the Holy 
Land, and undertook two long European tours for the purpose of 
exciting interest in this new crusade. But, although he journeyed as far 
as London, he received no real support sate from the Knights of Rhodes* 
with whose aid he took Alexandria. In 1368 he was offered the crown 
of Lesser, or Cilirian, Armenia, but was assassinated in the fulhnriug 
year on his w r ay to take it—the victim or conjugal infidelity and aristo¬ 
cratic intrigues. With his death the kingdom of Cyprus t>egmi to 
decline, and the two rival Italian republics, Genoa and subsequently 
Venice, became the real powers behind the throne. 

The coronation of Peter II as King of Jerusalem at Famagusta on 
2 October 1372 marked the first downward step. A foolish question of 
precedence between the Genoese consul and the Venetian bailie led to 
the sack of the Genoese warehouses by the mob. A Genoese- fleet under 
Pietro dl Cainpofregusoamved off Famagostn ; the two coronation cities 
and the king were captured„ Peter II had to purchase his freedom on 
Hi October 1874 fay promising to pay a huge indemnity and by coding 
Famagusta, the commercial capital of the island t to his captors until 
this sum should be paid. In Genoese hands the city became the chief 
emporium of the I^e van Line trade, an A a clause in the treaty prevented 
the Kings of Cyprus from creating another port which might interfere 
with the Genoese monopoly. When Peter II died, circumstance enabled 
the astute merchant-republic to obtain a confirmation of this hu¬ 
miliating convention from bis uncle and successor, James 1, then still a 
hostage at Genoa. The new king was not released till he had jiaid up 
his predecessor's arrears and guaranteed to the Genoese the possession of 
Famagusta, nor was his acquisition of the barren title of King of 
Armenia by the death of Leo VI, the last native sovereign* in 1898, any 
md compensation for the loss- of the richest city in Cyprus. Thence¬ 
forth all his successor* wore the three crowns of Cyprus, Jerusalem* and 
Armenia, although of the former Armenian kingdom they held nothing 
except the «i4le of Gorigos. His son Janus, whose name denoted lib 
humiliating birth ns a captive at Genoa, tried in vain to drive the 
foreigners out of Famagusta, with the sole result tliaL he was forced in 
1414 to sign another onerous treaty. But this was not the only misfor¬ 
tune of this rash prince. By his encouragement of Christian pirate*, 
who preyed upon the Egyptian coast, he so greatly irritated the Sultan 
of that country, that the latter* probably instigated by the Genoese* 
landed in Cyprus* burnt Nicosia, and captured Janus at the battle of 
Choirokoitia in 142(h An annual tribute to Egypt was one of the 
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conditions of hia ransom and thenceforth formed a constant charge upon 
the Cypriote revenues. 

The next reign, that of the feeble John IL marked the further 
decline of Latin authority and the revival of Hellenism, phenomena 
which we observed in the contemporary history of the Morco. Indeed, 
the influence of the Moreote court of Mistra then made itself felt in 
Cyprus also, for the real power behind the throne was Queen Helen * 
daughter of the Despot Theodore II„ a masterful wouiau, who naturally 
favoured the claims advanced by trit? clergy of her own race uikI creed to 
supremacy over the hitherto dominant Church. The loss of Gnrigns in 
UW was a smaller misfortune than her quarrel with the must dangerous 
man in the kingdom, the bastard James, himself the offspring of a 
Moreote mother, who had l>een compelled as a bov to accept the arch¬ 
bishopric of Nicosia. On the death of John II in 145S, his daughter, 
the brave young Queen Charlotte, feebly supported by her husband, Louis 
ofSctwy, in vain attempted to combat the rival forces of the bastard, 
seconded by the Sultan of Egypt. By 1460 her ruthless ad versary had 
already occupied most of the island and assumed the royal style of 
James IT, but the strong castle of Cerines held out fur the qneon three 
years longer* Charlotte then withdrew to her husband s land, while the 
(jastard acquired popularity bv achieving, in 14^4, the anient wish of his 
last four predecessors, the recapture of Fmuagasta, held since 1447 by 
the Bank of St George, and the consequent abolition of the Genoese 
monopoly of Cypriote commerce. With characteristic cruelty he com¬ 
pleted this conquest bv the massacre of the MamlC ks, who hod assisted 
him in his campaign and for whom he had no further use. But if it had 
been reserved for this hold and unscrupulous usurper to end the galling 
commercial predominance of one Italian republic, it was also liis fate 
to prepare the way for the political hegemony of another. He had rid 
his country of Genoa, only by his marriage with Caterina Coniaro, 
niece of a wealthy Venetian sugar-planter resident in Cyprus, to place it 
under the influence of Venice, whose adopted daughter his consort was. 
His premature death, in 1473* followed by that of his posthumous child, 
James HI. a year later, left his widow queen in name but the republic 
regent hi fart, till at lu^t T in 1489, Venice acquired the nominal as well 
as the actual sovereignty of the coveted island. 

The prosperity of Cyprus had, however, begun to wane before the 
island became a Venetian colony. It was still saddled with the Egyptian 
tribute; except for the revenues of its salt-pans it yielded little ; and a 
traveller who visited it at this period described its barrenness, and 
depopulation* which the Venetian & in vain tried to remedy by colonisation. 
The republic exacted a hard measure of tithes and forced labour from 
the people, while to the lost there lingered on the descendants of 
the French nobles, whose serfs were little better than slaves In these 
dmiinstances, it cannot be considered as remarkable that the Greeks 
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riiuuid have welcomed the Turks ns deliverers,although they found when 
too late that Turkish uHilda !5 were molt rapacious than Venetian 
governors. Selim If T whose bibulous propensities led him to desire the 
conquest of an island famous for its rich vintage, had promised to bestow 
on his favourite Nasi* the Jewish Duke of Naxos, the crown of Cyprus, of 
which he might claim tn be suzerain in virtue of Lbe Turkish annotation 
of Egypt and the consequent transference of the tribute to the Porte. 
While the ambitious Jew pin ted in anticipation the arms and title of 
King of Cyprus in his house, he urged his willing patron to perform Ins 
promise hy the conquest of this Venetian colony. Accordingly, in 1570> 
a Turkish fleet appeared off the island ; Nicosia, the residence of the 
Venetian governor, was taken on 9 September* most of the other towns 
surrendered T hut Famagusta held out till, on 1 August lo71* famine 
forced its heroic defender Bragndino to yield. The name of this brave 
officer, Hayed alive at Fanmgosbi. will ever be remembered, with that of 
Erizzo, sawn Jisunder a century earlier at Xegropout, as a splendid 
example of that devotion to duty which Venice demanded from the 
defenders of her colonial Empire. 

Even after the loss of Cyprus, the republic still retained for nearly 
a century more her much older colony of Crete. The Cretan insurrection 
of 1368 had been followed hv a long period of peace; hut after the 
Turkish conquest of Negro pout the Venetians became alarmed for the 
safety of their other great island. When Cyprus liecame also Venetian 
it served as an outpost of Candia, and its capture was therefore felt to 
have weakened the republic's position in Crete, It was at this period 
tliat Venice set to work to restore the fortification* of the island, and sent 
Foscarmi on his celebrated mission to redress the grievances of the 
inlanders. The old feudal military service, which had fallen into abey¬ 
ance, was revived; exemptions were curtailed; the Jews regarded the 
commissioner as their enemy, the peasants looked on him as their friend* 
But vested interests and the fanaticism of the Orthodox clergy proved 
stubborn obstacles to the reformer. The population dim mi died , tile 
island cost more than it yieldcd* and the Cretans aviuvod their preference 
for the Turkish rule which wa*> destined to be their lot. In 1669, after 
a war that had lasted well-nigh a quarter of a century, *- TrnvV rival," 
Catjdiu, fell, and only the three fortresses of Gmbusa, Soda, and Spina- 
longa remained in Venetian hands—the find till 1691, the two hist till 
I715 t when Tenos also, the last Venetian inland in the Aegean, was lost. 
Venice, however, still retained the Ionian Islands, including Santa 
Mavra, reconquered by Morasini in 1684, down tn the fall of the 
republic In 1797, w hen the career of Franks and Venetians in Greek 
lands, which had begun fix centuries earlier, ended with the short-lived 
triumph of Bonaparte, the self-constituted heir of both. 

The Frankish domination in Greece ia certainly the most romantic 
period of her history* The brilliant courts of Thebes and Nicosia, the 
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gaieties of Naxos and Ncgropont, the tournament of Corinth, the 
hunting parties of Attica, Cyprus and the Morea, and the pleasfiuneea 
of Elis, nere created by the Franks and perished with them. The grass- 
grown ruins of Glorentza were then a flourishing mart with its own weight- 5 ? 
and measures* the reddenre of Italian bankers, and known all over the 
Mediterranean : the palace nf Mistrik now the haunt of tortoises and 
sheep, was then a princely residence,, second to Constantinople alone. 
Splendid cuttles in marvellous sites, like Pass&vJi, C'hltiumoufci, and Dieu 
d'Aitiour, remind us how the Frank nobles Heed and fought, while dis¬ 
mantled abbeys by fair streams or above azure seas, like Isova and Bella 
False, tell us how the Latin monks fared in these lands of their adoption. 
But, except in the Cyclades and the Inniaji Islands, the Frankish conquest 
him left little mark upon the character and institutions of the people. 
With Lhe exception of the half-castes, a despised breed which usually 
sided with the Greeks, the two races bad few points of contact and 
never really amalgamated* They differed in origin, in creed, in customs, 
jukL at iirst, in language, and the tact of many Frankish rulers did not 
succeed in bridging the impassable chasm which Nature lias placed 
between East and West. In a word, the Frankish conquest of 
Greece did not succeed in becoming a permanent factor in Greek life, 
because it was unnatural* Here and there, especially in the case of 
the Cephuloukui Qrsmi* Latin princes became hcllcnised, adopting the 
religion and language of their subjects* only m such cases, as is usual, 
to assimilate their vices without their virtues. Even in the Cyclades, 
where the Latin element is still considerable and the Roman Church is 
still powerful, the picturesque adventurers who built their castles above 
marine volcanoes or nut of classical temples were to the last a foreign 
garrison, while in Crete the existence* much rarer elsewhere, of a con- 
siderable native aristocracy furnished leadens for that long series of 
revolts against foreign authority which was a peculiar feature of Cretan 
history. One lesson* however, the Greeks of the Morea learnt from the 
Franks, a le&suu to which they owe in some measure their later indepen¬ 
dence—that of Hghiing* Fur^if the Frankish conquest found the Greeks 
an uuwarlike race, the Turkish conquest was disturbed by continual 
insurrections. Of the intiuenee of the Latin domination upon the 
common language of the country there h abundant evidence, especially 
in the islands, w'here Venetian authority Lingered longest. Frankish 
Greece has Ijetpieathed to us in literature the curious L'hrnmchr of the 
Marfa * a work extant in four languages and even more valuable for 
social and legal than for political history; while Crete and Corfu 
produced romances drawn from Western models. In art the influence of 
Venice may still be seen at Monemvasia, Andros, and Z&ntc, whereas 
Crete gave birth to a native school of painting which owed nothing to 
foreign influence, and in the frescoes of Gerdki we have perhaps the sole 
surviving portraits of Frankish nobles on the soil of Greece. That the 
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1 Jit in master* of the country were not indifferent to culture, we know* 
however, frcun several irwbuvcea. An Orsini patronising a vernacular 
version of Homer, a Giustifilnni and a Gattilusio interested in arch&efr- 
logy, a Sommaripa excavating statues* a Tucco facilitating a foreign 
savant'* search for inscriptions* a Crispo quoting Salinet, a Ghisi 
rtnAjmg the Chromdt of tfu r Monra f an Archbishop of Corinth 
translating Aristotle—such arc a few of the figures of this by no 
means GirbiroLi* epoch* to which we owe some of the best Byzantine 
historians — the Athenian Chalcocondyles, the I^cshian Ducaa, the 
Imbrian Critohulus, the Monemvaajate Phrontzes* men nut only of 
letters but of affairs. Even under the Catalans at Athens we find 
a bishop possessed of a library, while Mistrd In the time of the 
Palaeologi was a centre of philosophic culture ns the residence of 
Pic than. u Now France^ was therefore, especially at its zenith* a 
land more brilliant and more prosperous than either the Byzantine 
provinces out of which it was formed or the Turkish provinces which 
succeeded it. Rut the Franks, like their successor*, could neither 
absorb nor suppress that marvellous Greek nationality which has 
survived through the vicissitude^ of more than twenty centuries* Thus 
the motley sway of Frenchmen and I tulinns, Catalans and Navarrese, 
Flemings and Germans, over the classic hume of literature and the arts 
has remained save in a few cases merely a long episode in the long 
history of Greece, but still an episode curious above all others from it 4 
strange contrasts* its unexpected juxtapositions of races ami civilisations, 
its dramatic surprises, and its sudden and tragic reverse* of fortune. 
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chapter XVI. 

THE EMPIRE OF NICAEA AND THE RECOVERY 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tint capture of Constantinople by the I-atins did not for long leave 
tjjc Greeks without a centre round which to rally. At L rtblzoud on the 
shores of Llie .Black Sea, and at Nicaea, the city of the Nicene creed, two 
Greek Empires ruse out of the fragments of that which had fallen, while 
a third Hellenic principality was founded ill Epirus, which in its turn 
became for a brief period the Empire of Salonica. It was reserved for 
the second of these creations to reconquer Constantinople and thus to 
lie™me merged in the restored Byzantine Empire, while the lirst 
survived bv a little the Turkish conquest oi Byzantium. 

Theodore Lascaris, the founder of the Empire of Nicaea, was about 
thirty years of age at the time of the sack of l onstaiitiuoplc. I he scion 
of u'distinguished Byzantine family, he hail been considered worthy of 
the hand of the fair Anna, second daughter of the Emperor Alexius Ill ; 
he had given proof of his courage during the operations against the 
Bulgarian traitor, lvnnko, in the mountains of Rhodope, and during the 
siege of the capital; and, despite his rather insignificant personal appear* 
ancc, these qualities had led to his election in the great church of the 
Divine Wisdom to the imperial throne, vacant by the tliglit of 
Mourbmiiphlos. Without waiting to assume the imperial symbols, he 
nuitle a last effort to rally the defenders of the city, mid then, seeing 
tlint all was lost, fled with his wife and his three daughters omasa the 
Sea uf Marmara and called upon the people of Nicaea to receive him m 
their law ful sovereign 1 . 

r Lhe spot which was to be the refuge of fallen Hellenism was well 
chosen. Nicaea was not then the feverish village which six centuries uf 
Turkish rule hft\^ LUiuk- it, hut ft great- anil prosperous dty. Situated 
on the hike uf Askitnia* neither ton far from the sea for rdmuicrte hor 

* Wa may reject the unsupported statement of Allwfcu* Triom Fnntjuxu 
(M, Gr H. Si ripi.. mu. Kflo) lhat hu first mpproachwi Baldwin 1 with the otfer 
to subdue A RIB Mli i nr to the Latm*. 
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too near it for corsairs, it “ lacked*" in tliu jjIi rase of a native writer 1 * 
w neither safety* nor graced The fertile pin in > of Bithynia provided it 
with rum imd wine; the lake abounded in and the city in excellent 
water, while cypresses and other trees rendered it a pleasant residence. 
No wonder* then* that the Byzantine Emperors had chosen it ns the chief 
town of the Optician province, tirnt the Seljiic] Sultans bad made it 
their capital. The natural defence afforded by the lake* which the 
crusiaders had found such a serious obstacle a century before this time* 
had been further strengthened by art, and iU defenders boasted that it 
was impregnable. Splendid walls with projecting towers, still surviving 
in their picturesque decay* then protected the circular city, whose tine 
houses and richly decorated churches attested the wealth and piety of 
the inhabitants* Two of these churches* that of the Divine Wisdom 
and that of the Falling Asleep of the Virgin* still remain* and the 
mosaics of the latter shew that the praises of the local panegyrist were 
not exaggerated. Well-organised hospitals sheltered the leper* and it 
was the boast of the citizens that their philanthropic foundations 
excelled those of other towns, Such was Nicoea in the thirteenth 
century. 

The inhabitant* at first declined to receive Lascaris within their 
walls, and it was only with difficulty that be persuaded them to give 
shelter to his w ife. Doubtless in their eyes his father-in-law, Alexius III* 
was *till the lawful Emperor, and their loyalty may have been stimulated 
by the remembrance of the siege which they had endured at the hand* of 
Andronicus I twenty years Iftfore, when they iind committed the mistake 
of taking the wrong side in a civil war. For a time he wandered about 
Bithjnia, trying in vain to obtain recognition, till the aid uf Theodore 
Angelos 3 , brother mid successor of the first Despot of Epirus, and an 
alliance with the Seljuq Sultan* KahKhusm I, enabled him to become 
master of Prusa and the neighbouring country"- He was greeted as 
Despot by his tie w subjects, a title which policy mid the absence of the 
Patriarch suggested as wiser for the moment tfein the dignitv of 
Emperor. 

The founder of this new Greek state had, indeed* many rivals to 
propitiate or subdue. Asia Minor in ]£<M was divided between ten 
ruler? of four different nationalities. While the greater part belonged 
to the Seljuq Sultans of Iconium* the Cilician kingdom uf Armenia 
occupied the south, and a large colony of Armenians was settled in the 
Tread. At Trebizond, in the same mouth in which Constantinople fell* 
young Alexius, grandson of Androuicus I, eslablished himself with Hie 
aid of ll Georgian contingent* provided by the care of his paternal 
aunt Thamor. The family of Con menus wm popular on l he Black 
Sea coast* whence it Inul originally come, and where men still re mem - 

1 Theodora MetraLfte^ Ntjurar* apud Bdthas* Mitroauiwj BcjSXiadjia), l 140 $t *qq w 

1 MuEitoddi) jtelte (W CWfflfi'j lv. 
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bored the resilience rif the grandfather of Alexius among them, far a 
tyrant in the capital may often be the idol of the provinces. Aoeor- 
tlinglv, in the pompous stylo of that ago, ho called himself Grand* 
C-omnenus and Emperor 1 , and his successors preserved both the adjective 
and the imperial title for 250 yean. While Oonaoum and Sinope, as well 
as Trehizoud, declared for the new Emperor, his brother David pushed 
the fortunes of the family farther to the west ; a body of Georgians and 
native mercenaries helped him to sulidue Paphlnguuia, the cradle of his 
race, and he was soon able to proclaim Alexius at Ilerncka and to 
extend the Trapezuntiue Empire to the banks of the SangariuB. but 
the two brothers; were not the only Greek competitors of Lascaris. In 
the middle of the Black Sea const" their conquests were interrupted by 
the pettv sovereignty of Stlbbfts at Samsung the old rebel Mankaphis, 
nicknamed Mai! Theodore,'" who had assumed the imperial title in the 
time of Isaac II, hat I once more made himself master of Philadelphia; 
while Mavroznmes had secured a strong position on the Macauder by 
giving his daughter's hand to the Seljfiq Sultan. The Latin element 
was already represented by two Venetian colonies at Lumpsucus and at 
Pegae on "the Hellespont the former a fief of the ijuirini; and by a 
Le vantine branch of the great Pisan family of Aldobrandiui at Attdia*. 

Tlie partition treaty bad assigned large portions of Asia Minor to 
the Initio Emperor \ among them “the provinces of Nicomedia, Tarsia, 
Papblagoiiia, (lenneuifl and Sinope, Land icen mid theMaeander with the 
appurtenances of Sauuam"—in other wolds practically the whole of the 
territory occupied by I asem-is and the G rood -Comnenas, In pursuance 
of this arrangement, Baldwin I granted large territories beyond the Sea 
of Marmora ns fiefs to bis faithful followers: Nicaea with the title of 
Duke, then considered to be one of the greatest dignities of the East, to 
Count Louis of Blois, a rich !ind redouhtable noble, who was nephew of 
the King of England and had held the banner at the coronation of 
the first Latin Emperor: Philadelphia, likewise coupled with a ducal 
coronet, tn Stephen of Perchc. Of the two great religious urdcrs, the 
Knights of St John received a quarter of the so-called “ Duchy of 
Neoknstm“—the “new forts'" of Adrarnyttium, Pergamus, and lh tiara; 
the Templars Aldohrandino's city of Altai la*. It was dear from the 
outset that La-each would have to tight far his new dominions against 
the Latin invader as well as the native enemy. 

till 1 November 1404 the French Duke or Nicaea sent two trusty 
henchmen, Pierre de Bracheuil and Payen d'Orleans, with a force of 
120 knights to take possession of bis Asiatic tief. Landing at the latin 

1 Acrapflliln. 1. ; Bemad™ upiuf Fallnipraycr. (itichiehif lie* k'aiMrrthumt 
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colony of Pegae, where they were sure of a welcome, they occupied the 
now important town of Pandemia, and on 6 December met the army of 
I^ucark beneath the walls of Foimanendn, a strong castle to the south¬ 
east. Despite the inequality of numbers, the superior prowess of the 
armoured Prankish knights decided the fate of the battle; the Greeks 
fled, and the neighbouring city of Lopckdinm* now the village of nubod, 
but then one of the fairest towns in the country and the bulwark of 
Frusa, opened its gates to the clemency of the victors. Prusa, however, 
protected by its strong natural position and it* high walk, resisted their 
attack, mid the abandonment of the siege eucouraged. the native popu¬ 
lation to revolt against their ride* which, though admittedly humane, 
was still that of a foreign race and an alien creed. A second detachment 
of Franks, under the Latin Emperor's brother, Henry, now accepted the 
Invitation of the Armenians who dwelt in the Troad, find who probably 
belonged to the Latin faith, to renew the exploit* of the Trojan war, 
one of the few classical memories known to the crusadenc Crossing the 
Dardanelles to Abydos* Henry traversed the posses of Id h, and estab- 
li^hed his headquarters at Adratnyttinui. Thither a second Greek army, 
under the command of Theodore^ brother Constantine, marched to 
attack him. Hut this second pitched battle, fought on 19 March 1205, 
was even more disastrous to the Greeks than the lirat; they lost many 
men and much booty, and the people of the country began to pay 
tribute to the invader*. A third attempt, this time by the “rand'* 
tyrant of Philadelphia, wo* defeated by the personal courage of Henry 
and idle irresistible rush of the French cavalry* This success w-?ls 
comp feted by tile occupation of Nicoiuedia by a third detachment of 
Franks under Mnmire de Ste. Menehoidd, the Ijorri High Steward, Five 
brief months had sutlicid for the conquest of the entire rich province of 
Ops lei urn and more beside; the whole of north-west Asia Minor from 
Ad ramyIlium to Nicomedia recognised the Latin Empire; Nka ea and 
Pnisa alone held out for I,a-searis* 

At this moment, however, the Greeks of Asia were saved hy the 
nation which they ore wont to consider ns their greatest enemy in 
Europe. Their fellow-country men in Thrace had summoned Kalujan, 
the Bulgarian Tsar, against the Franks, and Baldwin felt compelled to 
recall his brother and the other French leaders from Asia Minor to bis 
aid against this new foe. Ifenrv and the other two detachments 
hastened to obey his command : of all their conquests they retained 
only Pegne, ns a military and naval base on the Hellespont; and with 
them the Armenian colony of the Trood crossed over into Europe, for 
fear of reprisals from the Greeks Thus abruptly ended the first 
attempt of the Franks to conquer Asia Minor. The first and last 
French Duke of Nicae.i fell in a Bulgarian ambuscade before Philippo- 
polK without ever having set foot in hi* Asiatic duchy 1 , 
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Theodore I proclaimed Emperor 


Lnacaris availed himself of the departure of the Franks to occupy 
the places which they hiui evacuated, and his perse venture seemed to 
warrant the assn nip Lion of the imperial title. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, first to elect a Patriarch; for the Ecumenical throne was vacant. 
But Nicaea had hv this time become the home of all that was most 
learned in the ecclesiastical world of Greece, so that the election of a 
Patriarch caused no difficulty. The newly-elected Patriarch hastened 
to crown Theodore Emperor, and the historian Nicetas composed an 
address which the monarch was to deliver on this occasion, enforcing the 
obedience of his subjects and setting forth the reunion of all the Greeks 
under his sceptre and the recapture of Constantinople as the objects of 
his reign. Thus, iu the spring of 1206, two years after his flight from 
the fallen city, 'rheotlore Lascaris was crowned at Xieaea 1 . 

No sooner was he invested with the imperial dignity, than he began lo 
carry out the programme which Nicetas had traced for him. A politic 
truce with Henry, now Latin F.mperor and fully occupied in Europe 1 , 
set him free to turn his undivided attention to his Greek rival*. 
“ Mad Theodore," Siibbas, and Mavrozdmes were driven from their 
respective possessions; the two former vanished from history: the third, 
as the father-in-law uf so influential a potentate as Kai-Khusru, with 
whom Lascaris wished to remain at peace, received iwck a strip of terri¬ 
tory, including Choose, the birthplace of Nicetas himself. The next 
blow was dealt at the Empire of Trebizond. Alexius had offended the 
Seljnq Sultan, who besieged his capital’: David, taking advantage of the 
evacuation of Nicomedia by the French, haul sent his young general, 
Synadenris, to occupy that city. Beit this inexperienced strategist was 
surprised by the abler Lascaris, who led his troops through a difficult 
mountain pan anti even wielded the axe himself to remove the trees 
from his path. Such energy was hound to be successful: Synadenos was 
taken prisoner: David was forced to restrict the Trapezuntine frontier 
to Heraelea, and even from there the Emperor of Nicaea threatened to 
drive him farther eastward. At this, in self-preservation, David called 
in the Franks to his aid. 

The Franks had been ready to ally themselves with the sole remaining 
Greek rival of ljiscaris, for they complained that he had broken his 
truce with them, ;uid they were anxious to prevent the growth of a 
Greek naval power, of which he had laid the foundations under the 
guidance of a Calabrian corsair*. Accordingly, towards the end of 1206. 
Henry sent Pierre dc Bracheuil and Payeu d'Orleans f nr the second 
time to Asia Minor, with the promise that Bnu-heuil should have Pegae 
and Cyricus with the island of Marmora as a fief, while Thierri fie Loos, 

i After .March 20, tins date of the Patriarch's election. Kittiatw tipud Migne, 
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the Seneschal of the I Min Empire, wra invented with Nicomedia. 
This srtond Frankish invasion repeated on a smaller stride the achieve¬ 
ments of the first. From Pegae i*5 a ba.se Brncheuil occupied and re- 
fort i I ted ttie peninsula of Cyiicus, and the Seneschal, sailing direct from 
Constantinople to Nicomedia, speedily converted its beautiful minster 
of the Divine WlaJum into his castle. Two other French nobles, 
M amine de Ste. Mcnehould and Guillaume dc Sains, established them¬ 
selves at Hereto to the north of the Gulf of I/mEd and ut fiemlik, or 
Civitnt, as the crusaders called It, the port of Nicaea and Emsa, thus 
cutting off both those cities from the sea. Thus hemmed in hy the 
Franks, laswu scut envoys to the Bulgarian Tsar, urging him to 
attack Constantinople. Once again Knlojan created a welcome diversion 
in Thrace, and once again it was necessary to reeali the French to 
Europe. Only small garrisons were left to hold the Frankish quadrri 
lateral. 

Theodore at once proceeded to attack these isolated fortresses. So 
fierce was the fighting at Civitot, that only five of its brave defenders 
remained un wounded when Henry arrived in haste from Constantinople 
to its relief, and such was its condition that he decided to withdraw the 
garrison and abandon it. Cvzicus wm; so eloselv invested by land and 
sea that a second expedition was required to raise the siege ; Tliiem de 
Loos was captured outride the walls of Nicomedia^ and its fortified 
minster would have been taken, had not Henry returned to save it. 
Then a trace for two yeans was concluded: the Greeks released their 
prisoners, the French evacuated Cyjdcus and Nicomedia, and their 
fortifications were destroyed, Pcgac seems already to have fallen; only 
Hereke remained Frankish. 

The truce, though equally beneficial to both parties, w r os nooft 
broken. David, eier on the watch fur an opportunity 1 of attacking the 
rival Emperor of the Fast, wrote to Constantinople, begging that he 
might He included among the subjects, and that his land might lie 
considered a part, nf the Latin Empire, Thus sun- of Henry 4 * support, 
he crossed the Sangariu-, invaded the dominions of Lascarl* with a 
Imdy of Frankish auxiliaries, and at first carried all before bint Hut 
Theodore's general. Amlro-iiictis Gidos, suddenly fell upon the Franks 
at a moment when they were isolated in the u Hough Flosses,* of 
Nicomedia; scarcely a man survived to tell the tale. Assistance sent 
by Henry merely postponed the fall of Ileraclea, which was annexed 
with Amnstris in the Empire of Nicaea. The only important Frankish 
success was the recovery of Pegae by if* feudal lord* Pierre tie Brncheuil. 
No wonder that LasearL complained to tlie Pope of such breaches 
of the truce, begged his Holiness to induce the Franks to conclude 
n permanent |jeace with him, making the sea the boundary between him 
ami them, and threatened, if these terms were refused, to join the Bul¬ 
garians against them. Innocent ill replied bidding him render homage 
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to the Emperor Henry mid obedient* to the Holy Father, whose legate 
might then intervene on his behalf at Constantinople. Theodores 
response was an attempt to recapture the imperial city, an eliterprLSG 
in which he was aided by the French lord of Pcgac, turned traitor to tun 
lawful sovereign 1 . Thus early were the Latins divided against them¬ 
selves. and even men of good family entered the service of the Greeks, 

A new enemy, and one of his own household, now arose to disturb 
tlie career of Lasearis and the jware of Asia Minor. The fugitive 
Emperor Alexius III, after wandering about Europe, arrived at the 
court of Kai-Kbiisru, whom, years before, he had sheltered, baptised, and 
adopted at Constantinople. The- dethroned monarch begged the Sultan 
to obtain for him, as the rightful Emperor of the Greeks, the crown 
which tus son-in-law bad usurped. Thinking that his guest might prove 
a serviceable instrument of his own designs, the ambitions Sultan, who 
hail not forgotten that his predecessors Had once ruled at Nitnua, sent 
an ultimatum to Theodore, offering him the alternative of instant 
abdication or war, Theodore's reply was to march against him to 
Antioch on the Moeander, whither he had advanced with Alexius. The 
l»attle was at first unfavourable to Lascam; 800 Latin mercenaries, who, 
despite the Papal excommunication, accompanied him, were annihilated, 
and the Sultan struck him a tremendous blow on the head, which enured 
him to fall from his horse. For a moment the Emperor seemed at the 
uiercv of his opponent; hut with great presence of mind he drew his 
sword, ami severed the hind legs of the mare which the Sultan rode. 
Kui-Khusrii fell; in an imstant his head was cut off, and stuck on a spear 
in full sight of his army*. Deprived of their leader, the Seljuf|s were 
glad to make peace; the victor took Alexius with him to Nitaea, 
blinded him (according to one account 8 ), and placed him in the 
monastery of Hvakinthos, where he died. So dramatic a triumph 
inspired the imagination, or rather the rhetoric, of the two chief living 
men of letters. Nicetas mm posed a panegyric of the victor who had 
routed the hitherto invincible Turks, and his brother, the ex-Metro- 
poll tan or Athens, sent a letter of congratulation from his exile in Ceos, 
in which he compared Laararis to Hercules and Basil “the Bulgar-slayciv 
Lascar is himself issued a manifesto to the Greek world, promising that, 
if all his countiymen would hut help him, he wuuld “ soon free the land 
from the Latin dogs"; and they offered their aid if he would attack 
Constantinople, 

The uews had, however, a very different effect upon the Latin 
Emperor. Hi» comment on the victory was that “ the victor had been 

* thjehon, flwfawtoM «f Afut*nauje, n. 211. 
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vanquished," for ho reckoned the loss of the Latin mercenaries as more 
than counterbalancing the defeat of the Turks. He knew, however, 
that the Greeks were flushed with their success arid meditated an Assault 
upon the ini peri a! city, so he resolved to wait nn longer, hut attack 
them first* Accordingly ho crossed to Fegae, now the sole possession 
of the Franks in Asia Minor, and held since BracheuiTa treachery 
by Henri de Grangerin 1 , whcreujKui Lascuris took to the Tnountaius. 
"Hie murrain* of his own subjects, whose property was thus exposed to 
the raids of the Frank tab cavalry, forced the Greek Emperor, however, to 
give 1 in tile. The two armies met at the river Rhyndakos on 15 October 
1211, and id though the Greek host was greatly superior in numbers and 
was aided hy a fresh hand of I«atin renegades, the victory rested with 
Henry, who, according to the account which he has left us of this 
campaign, did not lose a single man. At this the Greeks right up to 
the Seljiiq frontier submitted to the victor* whose kindness to the 
vanquished was proverbial A few castles alone held out for Theodore* 
and Henry announced from Pergmmu to all Ids friends his triumph over 
the four enemies of his empire, of whom Lascaris was the first and fore¬ 
most. Ere long his standards had reached as far south ns XytuphaeUM 
near Smyrna* as far cast as Poimanendn and Lentiana near Prusa, But 
it was easier to overrun Asia Minor tluui to hold it, for the Franks were 
but a handful of men, and Henry appealed in vain for military colonists 
from the west. He therefore came to terms with his adversary : he was 
to retain the Troad and north-west Asia Minor as far as I^opiidium ; to 
the cost of that, and from Adramyttlum soutliward to Smyrna* lay the 
dominions of Jjiscnris; a neutral uninhabited zone was left between the 
two Empires aud a strong frontier guard prevented cm ignition from one 
to the other. Even this restricted Frankisti territory was perforce 
entrusted to the chaige of a Greek garrison under a Greek commander, 

Theodore had made what proved to be a durable peace with the 
Franks, broken only by a raid of the Duke of Naxoa which bo avenged 
by the capture of his enemy; but the new Seljuq Sul tan p Kni-Ka"us I, 
hod not foigottea the death of hist father. In 1214 or 1215, a fortunate 
raid delivered the Greek Emperor into his hand : His. first impute was to 
kill his prisoner, hut he contented himself with a ransom and the 
cession of several castles and towns. Such sudden reverses of fortune 
were eharacteristic of this period of Greek history. Kai-KslTis continued 
his career of conquest, took Sinope from the Empire uf Trebissond, dew 
David, who commanded there, and compelled the Emperor Alexius to pay 
tribute mid to render him military sendee*. 

For several years Theodore remained at peace with the Latin 
Emperor, while the hand of his own sister secured him the friendship of 
the Duke of Naxos. He had meanwhile been left a widower ; and, after 
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Theodore's death. Hix character 


Hu unfortunate alliance with an .Armenian princess, he married the 
daughter of the Latin Empress Yolanda, Maria de Courtenay, a politic 
match which might give him fl claim to her brothers throne, ln^fnot, 
during the interregnum which elapsed before the arrival of the 
Emperor Robert at Constantinople in 1221, he planned a second attack 
upon that citv. His plan was frustrated hv a counter-attack; he made 
pence with bis brother-in-kw, and was only prevented by death from 
strengthening their relationship and therewith his own claims by g’ v 'ng 
the hand of his daughter Eudoeia to Robert, He died in 1222, and wa* 
laid beside his first wife and her father Alexius IH in the monastery of 
Ilynkinthos at Nicaea. He had living one son by his Armenian 
consort, but as this child wits only eight years old, he bequeathed his 
empire to the second husband, of his eldest daughter—John Dutss 
Yutatzes. 

Thu Greeks, as their historians acknowledged, owed a great debt to 
Theodore 1 ^cajis as the re-founder of the fallen empire. In the face of 
great difficulties he obtained recognition as the leader of Hellenism in 
Asia, and even the Franks admired his courage and his military skill. 
He was generous to his friends, and if he once, as was said. Hayed an 
enemy di ve, the man was a double-dyed traitor and a disgrace to French 
chivalry. As a diplomatist, he shewed the audacity which the times 
demanded, and availed himself of those opportunities for playing oft one 
race against another which the Eastern question has always afforded ; 
while he displayed the talent of a constructive statesman in making his 
new capital the centre of all that whs liest ill the h reek world, brum 
Euboea and Thrace, as well as from Byzantium, the local aristocracy 
Hocked to his court; he and his family were addressed by the begging- 
letter writers of the Bosphorus; he sheltered the historian Nice tan, w ho 
repaid him bv three panegyrics, and he tried to attract the historian s 
brother from his lonely island. Under his auspices, Nicaea became a 
learned city, where rhetoric and poetry could be studied, while at 
Smyrna Demetrius Karykes, called **thu chief of philosophers," gave 
lectures on logic 1 . But the patriotism and common-reuse of the 
sovereign mode him discourage those nice theological discussions which 
were the delight of Byzantine divines, and which might have been 
expected to find a congenial atmosphere in the city which had witnessed 
two great Councils of the Church. Theodore was, however. My alive to 
the value of the hierarchy an a national and political force. He hul 
established the Patriarchate in his capital, and he supported the efforts 
of the Patriarch for the Union of the Churches at a synod to be held 
there. But this scheme failed; both the Greeks of Epirus and the 
Greeks of Trebizond declined to acknowledge the authority of the 
Patriarch of Nicaea, whose actual jurisdiction was further restricted by 
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the creatiun of an autocephalous Serbian tlnirch and of two Latin 
bishoprics, one at Nfcomedk, the other at Troy 1 . 

During (.he later and more peaceful years of his reign * Theodore 
encouraged trade with the Venetians, to whom he granted freedom from 
customs* dues throughout his empire* and for this a proper system of 
coinage was required. Five issues of gold coins bear his image and 
superscript] on, whilt? inscriptions on towers at Pram* at Nicoea, and at 
Bendvr-Eregli still presene his name and serve as an example of the 
many buildings which he erected. 

In the same year as Theodore, died his rival, the first Emperor of 
TrebizontL Cut oft by the Turkish occupation of Sinope from all hope of 
expansion to the west, he seems to Lave turned his attention to the 
northern eoost of the Black Sea, and to have made the Crimea tributary 
to Trehizotid. His Asiatic Empire now extended no farther westward 
than Oenaeuifi and the river Thermodon, while £avjisto|ioli 18 hours 
beyond Trebkund was its eastern boundary 1 . But his capital was 
deemed impregnable, a! ike by tiatuie and art. Its? mild climate, its 
vineyards and olivevards + its excellent water, and it." abundant supply of 
wood combined to make it. in the phrase of an enthusiastic panegyrist, 
th the apple of the eye of all AsLi.^ It had long l*een under tile special 
protection of St Eugeni us, whose monastery, and that of “ the Gulden- 
headed Virgin,^ were already features of the city. 

John III Yaiatzea, the second Emperor of Nicaea, was not long 
allowed to occupy i\ui throne unopposed. Two of Theodore's brothers 
could not brook the succession of this Thracian nobleman, who, if he 
belonged to a good finally and had held high office at Court, w r fts only 
connected by marriage with the founder of the Empire. By money and 
promises they raised a Frank i t h force at Constantinople, anti returned at 
its head to Asia 'Minor. Vatatzes met Lhem near Foimanendn, the scene 
of the battle twenty yearn before* and by his personal courage won a 
decisive victory. Four neighbouring Frankish fortresses fell into his 
1 iands t and in 1^25 the Latin Emperor w r as glad to obtain peace by the 
cea&Lou of Pcgae. The Franks, in the wends of one of their own 
chroniclers, lost Ai nearly all the land which had been won beyond the 
Hellespont they abandoned the Troad, anti retained nothing but the 
territory near Constantinople and Nicoinedia. Well might the enthusi¬ 
astic Patriarch bid them Ijegcue to their uwu country 1 . Even Ijeyund 
the coasts of Asia Minor the long arm of the Greek Emperor smote 
them. His fleet nut only watched the Dardiuielles From the former 
factory of the CJuirsni at Lnmpsacus and intercepted vessels coming from 
the west to Constantinople, hut captured the four islands of Lesbos,, 
Chios, Samoa, and learia* which had been assigned to the Latin 
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Conspiracies against Vatatzes 


Empire hy the partition treaty. An expedition in agmnst Leo 

Gabalas, the u Lonl of Rhodes and the Cyclades,” who bore the proud 
title of 44 Caesar,” sod asserted his independence 1 of the Greek Emperor, 
failed* however, to take his famous fortress. Another naval under¬ 
taking in aid of the ('retails, who had risen against Venice, was equally 
unsuecessful. The Emperor's troops did, indeed, capture several Cretan 
fortresses, and a detachment of them held out for some years ill the 
inland* But the expedition cost him nearly the whole of his fleet, 
shipwrecked in a storm off the island ofCerigo. 

\ atntzes had defeated the Franks; but he still had enemies to fear 
within his own court. The capture of the late sovereign's brothers at the 
battle of Poimammon, and the loss of their eyesight as the penalty of 
thc-ir treason, had rendered them harmless; but a fresh conspiracy> 
organised hy his first cousin Nertongos and several other magnates, was 
discovered at the veTj moment when he was lighting against his 
country's foes. The Emperor's clemency tnwanis the principal con¬ 
spirator, who was merely imprisoned and then allowed to escape, 
surprised his cun temporaries But from that moment he surrounded 
himself with guards, and listened to the prayers of his w r ifc that he 
would Sje careful of a life so valuable to his country. It was probably 
about this time that he mo nil the capital to Nymphaeum, his favourite 
whiter residence, which thenceforth continued to be the seat of govern¬ 
ment till the recapture of Constantinople, while the fertile plain near 
Clazoiuenae was chosen as the imperial vil&ggUtfurn in spring. Nicaea 
remained, however, the seat of the Patriarch, and it wm there that the 
Emperors were crowned. 

The election of the old warrior John of Bricnne or Ljttin Emperor 
inspired the Franks with the hope of recovering the lerritoiy which they 
had lust in Aria Minor by the last peace. Une of the conditions of his 
election was that he should have 44 the Duchy of Nicomedia/’ and that 
44 the Kingdom of Nicaea with oil its appurtenances and all the land that 
the Latins ever possessed beyond the Hellespont t comprising the Duchy 
of Neot astro/ 1 * should become the domain of Baldwin IL John waited 
patiently till be had made adequate preparations for the re-conquest of 
these hypothetical u kingdoms’* and “-duchies’" and till a favourable 
moment for Attack should arrive. The exhaustion of the Greek forces 
after their unsuccessful expedition against Hhodea in l£d3 seemed to be 
it suitable opjKirtunity, and the Ljitin Emperor landed at Eampaaeus* 
But Vatataes, though his forces were diminished in number*, proved 
himself so clever a strategist tliat he compelled bis adversaries to hug 
the shore where their fleet wm constantly at liand. One important suc¬ 
cess, the recapture of Fegae, wa^ the sole result of this long-planned 
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campaign 1 . John returned to Constantinople, nor did the Franks 
re-attempt the invasion of Asia Minor* Henceforth it was not they but 
the rejuvenated Greek Empire which could take the offensive, and it - 
became the object of Vat&tses to carry out the aspirations of hi* 
predecessor and drive them from their diminished dominions alike in 
Europe and in Asia. 

With this pulley in view* he sc Light an alliance with the hereditary 
enemy of hi* nice, the Bulgarian Tsar, John A*£n H, whose signal 
victory over the victorious Greeks of Epirus on the lield of Klokotinitza 
hod made him the dominant factor in Balkan politics, the engagement 
of their children, bath still in the ,*clroolrooLii, fleemed to guarantee their 
co-operation against the Franks, and Vatatzes celebrated the capture of 
the Venetian colony of Gallipoli and the betrothal of his son Theodore 
in rapid succession, Thrace was .soon almost entire!} freed from the 
.Liitins. and the Empire of NLcaea for the first time extended into 
Europe, where the river Maritza became the frontier between the Greek 
and the Slavonic states* The allies even laid siege to Constantinople 
44 with infinite thousands of armed, hmh^ 1 till the approaching winter of 
I£B5 compelled them to return to their borne*. In the following year 
they renewed the siege by land and sea, hut this time the united forces 
of the Latins repulsed their attack. Had they been successful, the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians would have cjuiir relied over the possession of 
the city which both coveted. As it was f the unnatural alliance grew’ 
weaker as one ally realised what he had had to sacrifice and the other 
what he had assisted to restore. The Greek Emperor could not but 
regret that the price which he hud to pay for the Bulgarian^ aid was the 
recognition of the independence of the Church of irnovo and its 
separation from the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch* The 
Bulgarian Tsar could not fail to perceive that lie had exchanged ft weak 
and tottering neighbour for a vigorous and powerful prince, and that on 
the ruins of the alien Latin Empire he was reinstating a national 
dynasty which would bar the way to Byzantium and the Aegean. 
Personal and theological influences further combined to break up the 
alliance. Aden's consort, a Hungarian princess, was connected with the 
reigning family of Constantinople; white Pope Gregory IX, who had 
hopes of converting the Bulgarian Tsar to the Roman faith, denounced 
Vatatzes as u the enemy of God and the Church,” and received from him 
a haughty letter, in which the Greek rider claimed to 1 m? the real 
Emperor as the heir of Constantine, mid plainly fold the Pontifl that, if 
he had yielded to superior force, he had not relinquished hi* right.*, but 
would never desist from besieging Constantinople 3 . 
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Tripk League against Futatzes 


As£d accordingly resolved to abandon his ally; lit- obtained posre&doii 
of his daughter on the pretext of a father's natural longing Lo ^ her, 
# and then demonstrated his paternal affection fay chastising the damael 
when she lamented her enforced separation from her youthful husband 
and his kind parents. The appearance of a new factor in Balkan politics 
at this moment facilitated the formation of a triple allijmce against the 
Greek Emperor. The Cm man a* a horde of savage^ from the Caspian, 
driven from their home by the Mongol invasion, lind crossed the Danube 
and penetrated as far south as Thrace. With them and with the 
Bulgarians the Frank* of Constantinople formed a league against 
Wlatzes, for all three races had a common interest in driving him from 
his newly-won possessions on Thracian soil. Tlieir first effort was the 
siege of Tzara] am, the modem Chorlu, between the present railway 
and the Sea of Marmora, then an important fortress and the key of the 
Greek position in Europe, The place was defended fay one of those 
generals who are better known for their good luck than for their good 
strategy. On the present occasion the commander's reputation was once 
more verified; in the midst of the siege the news reached Aseii that his 
wife, one of hiss children., and the newly-crated Patriarch were fiend. 
This triple calamity dissolved the triple alliance; the pious Bulgarian 
saw in his affliction the judgment of Heaven for hts breach of faith ; he 
sent his daughter back to the court of Vatatacs T and made peace with 
the Greeks. The Franks and the Oilmans, however, only waited fur 
reinforcements to renew' the attack ; at this second attempt Oborin fell, 
and its commander, a better but a less fortunate soldier than his 
predecessor, was taken a prisoner to Constantinople. So important did 
the capture of this fortress seem to the Latin Emjieror that he wrote a 
letter to King Henry HE nf England, setting forth the political results 
of its submission 1 . It was some compensation for this loss thut Vatatzes 
captured two of the fortresses (Gchsch and Ttislo, now stations on the 
Anatolian railway) which the Franks still possessed between Nicomedia 
and CoiiMtantinople 4 The Greek frontier was thus little more than 
twenty mile* from the imperial city. But the defeat of the Greek navy, 
dimmed by raw sailors and commanded by an inexperienced Armenian, 
prevented a further advance 3 . 

Before renewing his attack upon the Ijitin Empire* Yatntzes resolved 
to realise the dream of his predecessor and reunite all the Greeks under 
one sceptre. The Emperors of Nicnca had viewed with suspicion the grow th 
of an independent Greek principality in Epirus under the despots of the 
house of Angelas ; and, when the despotat of Epirus became the Empire 
of Snlomra, this assumption of the imperial title bitterly offended the 
only true iS Emperor of the Romans^at Nicaeo* Theological controversies 
between the ecclesiastical authorities of the two rival Greek states further 

1 Matthew Ch ron ten Sfajora, iv, M r 
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eii mi unit'd their relation mid the sx^ntuient of the Nicenc divines was 
dnubtless all the deeper b(T(ui^ the logic und till 1 kaniing of the Epirote 
party were superior to their own. Accordingly, the Asiatic tireeks had 
viewed with equanimity the capture of the Emperor oi Salonika hy the 
Bulgarian* at the battle of Klokotuiitzfu But although iheoduie 
Angelas was a prisoner and blinded, his brother Manuel continued to 
rule at Sahmica, with the permission of the Bulgarian Tsar, till the latter, 
smitten with the charms of his blind captive's daughter, made her his 
wife and set her father free to plot against MarnueL The plot succeeded ; 
incapacitated by the loss of bis sight from reigning hi nisei t, T heodore 
placed his son John on the imperial throne of Saloniea, while Manuel 
sought im asylum at the court of Vatatzes, thus providing his diplomatic 
host with an excuse for intervention In the affairs of the sister-state. He 
hjul no difficulty in pleading his cause, for Vatatzes bad long had a casta 
lit'li] against [he Empire of BiJoiiicnn In 152^5 J hcodore had cheated 
him out of the good citv of Hadrianople, which he had sent his officers, 
at the invitation of the inhabitant*, to occupy in his name. He now 
avenged himself by furnishing Theodore^ exiled brother with the means 
of taking a large port of Thessaly» But Manuel hod no sooner achieved 
this object than he threw over his benefactor and made his peace with 
Theodore, TTius the first move failed; Salomon bad outwitted Nicaea. 
Yatatzes, however, could afford to wait. 

In l£4l the favourable moment, seemed to have arrived. The great 
Bulgarian Tsar had died, leaving a child os his successor; Manuel had 
died also; while the Emperor John of Salonica, w hom nature hod intended 
for a monk rather than a sovereign, relied upon the advice of his old 
blind father. A truce with the 1 ^atin Empire left Yatatzcs at liberty to 
devote his w r hole energies to his loug-eherished design 1 . He first enticed 
old Theodore to his court, and flattered the childish vanity of that ex¬ 
perienced ruler by calling him “and*” and giving him a seat at his own 
table. When all was ready, in the spring of 1343, he crossed over into 
Europe and ljegun the first fratricidal war between the tw o Groek Empires 
of Nlcaea and Solauica. Aided by a body of Coition mercenaries whom 
he had attracted to his service, he marched along the coast so as not to 
violate Bulgarian territory, and met with no resistance till he arrived 
within aliouf eight staden of his rival's capital. The size and strength of 
Salonica rendered difficult the use of siege-engines; and, while ^ utatzes 
was brill ravaging the neighbourhood, the ncw r s arrived that the dreaded 
Mongols had defeated the Seljuqs of f coni uni arid were threatening his 
Asiatic dominions. Keeping the fatal secret to himself* he made the 
best terms he could with the Emperor John through the medium of old 
Theodore, His vanity was perforce contented with the degradation of his 
rival to the rank of a Despot, who no longer outraged the Byzantine 
protocol by wearing the imperial emblems. 

1 Albrk-iL* In M r fi?. M* 8cri]>t- uxu. 950. 
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492 Reconquest of Macedonia from Ike Bulgarians 

The Mongol peri! and internal affair* kept Yulatzc* occupied in Asia 
during the next few year*, for he had pledged himself ta aid the new 
Seljuq Sultan, Krti - Klui^ru II* against this cum in on enemy of both. But, 
as soon as the Mongols abandoned their attack on Iconium tor other 
enterprises, he bethought himself once more of his European pcassesriona, 
John of Salon ica was now dead, and his brother,, the Despot Demetrius* 
who had received his title from the Emperor of Nicaea, was a man of loose 
and virions habits, which rendered him unpopular. It was therefore 
obvious that his position was insecure and that Wtatzes only needed a 
plausible excuse for the annexation of Sulonica, His western frontier had 
now advanced From the Mnritza to a place called Zichna near Seres* and 
only a small strip of Bulgarian territory served as a buffer-state between 
the two Greek Empires. A coincidence enabled him in the same year to 
conquer this Slavonic outpost of Salonica and Salotiicu itself. 

In the autumn of 1£±6 he was returning from a tour of inspection in 
his European dominions. On the banks of the Marita lie received the 
dew's that the voung Bulgarian Tsar Kali man was dead* and that his still 
younger broth et* Micluiel Ascii, had succeeded him. The temptation to 
a thick the Bulgarian* at such a moment was great, for Greek rulers have 
ever been haunted by the vision of Basil u the Bu lgar-slayerA 1 Accordingly 
Yataizes returned at once to Philippi, and there un the historic battle-field 
summoned a council of w ar to consider the question. Some argued against 
the proposal, on the ground that the army w;tj weak and that the citadel 
of Seres, the tirst Bulgarian fortress * was a strong natural position; 
but Audronicua Palaeologus* father of Liie future Emperor* whose advice 
was all the weightier because he held the post of cormimnder-in-chief, 
urged a forward policy. The governor of Seres speedily capitulated ; 
the citizens of Melnik responded to an appeid to their Greek origin, while 
the Bulgarian party was reminded that a Bulgarian princess was the wife 
of the future Greek Emperor* Other places foliow r cd their example ; the 
conquests which plohn A sen II bad made at the expense of the Empire 
of S&loniea sixteen years before were restored to the Empire of Nkaea; 
a treaty of peace was signed with Bulgaria which made tlie Maritza 
the northern* as it had once been the western, boundary of Vatatzes; 
while Kosteiidil in the modem kingdom of Bulgaria and Skoplje in 
Serbian Macedonia owned his sway. The days of Basil ** the Bulgar- 
slayer* seemed to have returned, A patriotic historian could tndy boast 
that “ the western frontier of Nicaea marched with tliat of Serbia/"* 

At this moment the discontent at Salonica had reached a climax. 
The frivolous despot had trampled on the undent customs* and privileges 
of tliat city, and a body of leading citizens sent one of their number to 
Vatatzes" 1 camp at Melnik, praying for a renewal of their charter. The 
Emperor gladly consented* and resolved to see for himself how matters 
stood. He ordered Demetrius to present himself before his lawful 

1 Acrupolilii, 1L 18. 
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Annexation of Salonka 

suzerain and render the liuniiigt due. line foolish youth "#■' persuaded 
bv the conspirators to refuse. A second refusal sealed his fate. The 
troop of Vatatres, aided by treachery, entered the city, and thus in 
December 124(5 the last shadow of the short-lived Empire of Stdouira censed 
to exist. Its Inst ruler was im prison fd in an Asiatic d angooD: his dotu in ions 
wore annexed to those of his conqueror, tstill, huwevEr, \ a tat res had iiut 
united all the free Greeks beneath his sceptre. Michael II, a bold scion 
of the house of Angelos, had established himself in Corfu and Epirus and 
extended his sway as far east as Mooastir, while old blind Theodore still 
exercised his ruling passion for power by the waters of \odena and on 
the lake of (Mrovo. For the present, however, the Emperor deemed it 
wiser to content himself with the organisation of his new and vast pos¬ 
sessions. Each of the captured cities received an imperial message; 
the future Emperor, Michael Palaeologus, was appointed governor of 
Seres and Meluik, and his father governor-general of the European pro¬ 
vinces of the Nfcene. Empire with residence at Stdouira. 

Elated with these bloodless triumph, over BLilgarians and Greeks, 
Vatatres returned to Europe m the following spring for the purpose of 
recovering the fortress of Chorlu from the Franks, an undertaking 
which the growing weakness of the Lntin Empire seemed to facilitate. 
The governor was Ansrau de Cayeux, ei-Regent of the Empire, whose wife 
was sister-in-law of the G reek sovereigvi. ' l'h in king tliat the latter would 

never besiege a place which contained bis wife’s sister, Ansaiu left the 
castle almost undefended, Iiut \ a tat res was not the man to allow his 
private relationships to interfere witli his public policy, he prosecuted 
tile siege, recaptured Chorlu, and cut off the communications of Con- 
uUntinuple with the west by land. Hut this exploit nearly cost him his 
life; he rashly approached the walls to parley with the garrison, and was 
only saved us by a miracle from the well-aimed bolt of a Frankish cross- 
bowman. He did not press further the advantages which he had gained. 
Probable the fear of the Mongols restrained hiiu from continuing his 
campaign against Constantinople, for in 1S4S we Hnd two Mongol envoys 
at the Pupal court. Innocent IV received them cordially, and did not 
scruple to suggest that their master should attack the schismatic Vatatzes. 
But the Mongol emissaries rejoined, with delicate irony, that they could 
not advise this policy, because they disliked to encourage “ the mutual 
hatred of Christians*” 1 Having given the Holy Father this lesson in 
Christianity, the iniidcls returned to their own savage country. The 
reluctance of the Mongols to invade his dominions seems to have 
reassured Vatatzes, for in 12411 he was once more preparing for an 
attempt upon Constantinople, witli the ass is Lance of his vassal, John 
Gabalus, the new ruler of Rhodes, when a sudden revolution in the 
fortunes of that Island caused the postponement of his plans for the 
annexation of what little still remain id of tile Latin Empire. 

1 Mattbcur Paris, Iluttoria Minor r ns - ; Chnmica Majuro,, v. 
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We saw how Vatatma had failed, sixteen years before, in his expedition 
against Leo Gabnlis, the independent "‘Lord of Rhodes and the 
Ciflades," 1 Gabala* had, however, thought it prudent, after that invasion, 
to become «the man of Venice," the most powerful maritime state of 
that day, and had promised to assist the Venetian authorities in Crete 
against'Vatatzes during the Cretan insurrection. Soon, however, lie 
seems to have recognised the suzerainty of Nicaea, retaining the title of 
“Caesar" but adding that of “servant of the Emperor" on his coins, 
and perhaps receiving ns his reward the post of Curd High Admiral 1 , 
His brother and successor ilmpped the Caesarean style and desen «- 
himself as simple “Lord of Rhodei," who, if he were bound to help 
his suzerain, looked to him for protection. While the twu were at 
Sicomedia, the news arrived that the Genoese, who coveted Rhodes as 
a commercial centre, had surprised the citadel by a night attack. 
Valutas at once sent one of his best utfirem to recover the place Rut 
the Genoese received valuable assistance from a body Of the famous 
Frankish cavalry of the Mores, left by Prince William of Aclima on Lis 
wav through the island. Reinforcement* were necessary l*foire the 
French knights could be annihilate!, the Genoese garrison reduced to 
surrender, and the imperial suzerainty restored. 

The last campaign of Vatatses was directed against bis still existing 
Greek rivals in Europe. Michael II, the crafty Despot of Epirus, had 
thought it prudent to remain on good terms with the conqueror of 
Salonico, who was since l£!4d his neighbour in Macedonia- ^ He made 
a treaty with him and even affianced his eldest son and heir, Meepho™, 
to the Emperor’s grand-daughter Maria. Rut, before the wedding had 
taken place, the restless despot, instigated by his unde, the old in¬ 
triguer Theodore, invaded the Nicene territory' in Europe and thus 
forced Vatutes to take up arms for the preservation of his reeent 
conquest! The despot had shown little diplomatic skill in his choice 
of opportunity, for his rival had nothing to fear from either tire 
Musulmans in’ Asia or the Rulguriima in Europe. Vatatres earned all 
before him. Old Theodore tied from bis possession* at. \odeud anil 
Gstrovo; one distinguished jjersoiuige after another deserted the despot s 
standard, and the latter was compelled to send the Metropolitan ot 
U-pantu to sue for pace. The Nicene envoys, of whom the lustoran 
Acropolita was one, met Michael II at Larissa, the ancneiit Tliessalian 
city, then an important political, ecclesiastical, aud even learned > rentre. 
There peace w/l> signed; Michael reded the three Macedonian lakes of 
Castorw, Prespa, and Ckhrida, as well as the historic fortress of Kroja 
in Altjania, to the victor; and the historian returned to his master with 
the depots eldest son and the aged schemer Theodore as his prisoners. 

i S^l LmWer. .Vumitmatii*' *e C Orient totin, 210', PI vilL 1SI-201 Mlklosich 
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Theodore vanishes from history in the dungeons of Yatatzes. For half 
a century he had disturbed the peace of the Balkan peninsula; he had 
experienced every change of fortune; he had made and lost an empire; 
he had been the victor and the captive of an Emperor. Now at last 
he was at rest. 

Meanwhile, the domestic life uf the Emperor had been leas fortunate 
than his campaigns again?! Franks, Bulgarians, and Epirote Greeks 
On thE death of his first wife, Irene, for whose loss the courtly Acropolita 1 , 
turned poet for the occasion, had expressed the fear that he would never 
be comforted, Yatatzes had married in 1244 Constance of Hohenstaufen, 
daughter of the Emperor Frederick II and eistcr of the luckless Matkfied. 
The union, despite the great discrepancy of age between the two parties, 
promised considerable political advantages. Both the Emperors hated 
the Papacy, and while Greek troops were sent to aid Frederick in his 
struggle against Home, Frederick asserted the rights of the most, 
Orthodox Greeks'" to Constantinople, Vatatzes, ns we I cam from his 
own son 3 , was dazzled by the brilliance of a match which made him the 
son-in-law of the most famous and versatile monarch of the thirteenth 
century, while the scholars and theologians of Nicaca would not have 
been Greeks if they had not admired the abilities of a ruler who, if a 
Frank by birth, vet wrote letters in [hear beautiful language In praise 
of their historic Church* The wedding was celebrated at Prusa with all 
the pomp of a military Empire, a court poet composed a nuptial ode, 
and Constance took the Greek name of Anna, the more closely tu 
identify herself with her husband's people. On [lie other hand, the 
Pope wels furious at the marriage, and one of the counts of the indict¬ 
ment drawn up against Frederick L[ at the Council of Lyons was that 
he had given his daughter to the excommunicated heretic Vatatzes. 

U nfortunatcly, the young Empress hud brought with her from the 
West a dangerous rival to her own charms in the person of an attractive 
young Italian marchioness who was one of her maids of honour. The 
languishing eyes and the graceful manners of the lady-in-waiting 
captivated the heart of the susceptible sovereign, ansi hi? infatuation 
for his mistress reached such a pitch that he allowed her to wear the 
purple buskins of ail Empress and gave her a more numerous suite than 
that of kb lawful consort. The ceremonious court of Nymphacum Was 
scandalised at Lhb double breach of morals and etiquette. Its indigna¬ 
tion found rent in the bitter lampoons of Nicephoros Blcmrnvdea, the 
Abbot of St Gregory near Ephesus, whose autobiography is one of the 
most vivid pieces of Byzantine literature- Biemniyrles hated the 
favourite for her abandoned life and her Italian nationality., for women 
and foreigners were his pet aversions. Resolved to brave the patriotic 
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Career of Constance of Hohenstanfen 


moralist, she foiled her way into his church, in all the pomp of the 
imperial emblems, at the moment of the consecration. t he abbot 
instantly ordered the service to cense and bade the ibamdess buav 
the holy place which she defiled by her presence. Stunned by his rebuke, 
she burst into tears, while one of her escort attempted to draw his sword 
to sluv the bold monk at the cltar. But the weapon stuck in the scabbard; 
the accident was, of course, ascribed to the black arts of the abbot ; 
and Blemmydes was accused of Ie*e-majcstt and magic by the infuriate 
woman and her baffled cavalier. The accused defended himself in a 
violent encyclical 1 * 3 ; and the Emperor, from qualms of conscience or 
motives of policy, refosed to punish so just a man, who had only spoken 
the truth, and whose influence was so great with the Puritans und the 
Chauvinists of the Empire. From this moment the marchioness dis¬ 
appear from the chronicles of the Nireae wort; possibly she married 
m. Italian and returned to Italy and respectability 1 . lor a time the 
Witimate Empress gained influence over her husband; she doubtless 
retd with pleasure the rhetorical funeral oration which her stepson, the 
future Emperor Theodore, composed on the death of her father m ISoO; 
she welcomed her uncle Galvano Lancia and her other relatives, when 
thev were exiled by Frederick's successor; and a special mission under 
the direction of Barthold of Hoheaburg was required to procure their 
removal from a court at which they had -o powerful a protect** ■ 
Tho clentli of Yiiiit»efl mid the araessinn of her step-sun deprived her 
of her power; but she was slid young and attractive, and when 
Michael Palaeologus u-mped the throne, he sought her fed as Ins 
mistress* then, when die scorned the Haitian with one who had Ixeti her 
subject, as lbs wife, although lie was already married .Defeated m this 
object, he rent the er-Emprere back to her brother .Manfred; but the 
latter's fall at Bene vent o placed her at the mercy of Uiartcs of Anjou, 
The Aramvin conqueror allowed her tu reek an asylum at the court of 
Aragon, where her nephew Peter HI granted her and her daughter mi 
nniiuitv " At last* entering a ^invent, she renounced her claims tu the 
Greek'Empire to James II, and died at a great age in the city of 
Valencia, There, in the little church of St .lohn-of-thc-llospi tol a wooden 
colfin still bears the simple epitaph : 11 Here lies the ludy Constance, 
august Empress of Greece."* Even in the strange romance of medieval 
Greek history there are few stranger pages than the varied career of this 

unhappy nib,. ««l*<* »• !»««“ * <*““• _ „ 

The connexion between Vatobses and the great enemy of the Papacy 
i* Western Europe did not prevent the astute Emperor from endeavour- 
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Futile attempts at Union with Rome 

ing to secure the support of Home, when it suited his. policy, hy holding 
out hopes of a reunion of the Churches. In 12312 the presence of live 
Mi norite* at Nlc&ea suggested to the Patriarch the despatch of letters to 
Pope Gregory IX and the Sabred College, advocating an enquiry into 
the differences between the East and the West. The Pope replied, 
urging the Greeks to return to the bosom of the Church, and sent four 
learned theologians to discuss the doctrinal points at issue- The nice 
points raised by the Latins in support of the fdioque clause proved too 
much for the distinguished philosopher whom the Greeks had put 
forward as their dlampion* Blemmydes had to be called in to their 
aid, iindj in the presence of the Emperor, refuted their arguments tu Ida 
own complete satisfaction. Yatataes acted throughout like a statesman, 
seeking to make one of those compromises which arc the essence of 
politics but which are rare in theology. His wise policy failed tu 
appease Lbe celestial minds of the controversialists* and for some time at 
Nymphaeum it itiincd treatises on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, till 
at fast the Patriarch excommunicated the Fope. Still, whenever he 
thought that he could hasten the fall of the Latin Empire, Yatatzes 
renewed his diplomatic overtures to the Holy See, thus calling down 
upon hb head the reproaches uf his father-in-law. whu plainly told him 
that the papal emissaries really aimed* not at uniting the Churches, but 
at sawing tares between the two affectionate sovereigns of the East and 
the West, To the very last the Greek Emperor maintained this policy of 
compromise. Constantinople, he thought, was worth the promise of u 
mass. 

Vatatstes was no more successful in healing the schism winch I sail 
arisen xv 1 Lli the foundation of the despot&t of Epirus between the Greek 
Churches in Europe and Aoisu The despots did not go so far m to 
elect a rival Patriarch; but the bishops in their do minions were con¬ 
secrated hy the krai metropolitans instead of going to Nicaca. At 
first the Metropolitan of Lepunto acted ei> the head of the Epirote 
Church ; w hen the political centre of gravity w'as transferred to Salon ica, 
Demetrius Choiiintianbrt, the learned theologian whu held the ancient 
see of Ochrido, became its primate* and crow ned the Emperor Theodore, 
an act which caused the greatest indignation at Nicaca, os a usurpation 
of the Patriarch's prerogative, The dispute between the rival ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities reached its height when the Emperor of Salonika refused 
to allow the see of Dunaxso to be tilled by a nominee of the Nicene 
.Patriarch. The schism continued until 1£$£? when the Emperor 
Theodore hud fallen and Ids brother Manuel? anxious to secure the 
favour of Vafatres* made his submission to the Patriarch* who sent ail 
ecclesiastic from Asia to represent him in Europe 1 - But, even after the 
annexation of the Empire of Salonka and throughout the rest of this 
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* period T the Greek Church in the independent despatat of Epirus 
remained autocephalous Hie only European bishop* who took part in 
the synod* of ^ioica were those from the European provinces of l he 
Empifib A* both the Serbian and Bulgarian Churches hod obtained 
the recognition of their independence, owing to the political exigencies 
of the Nieene Emperors, the Ecumenical Patriarch hud ft very restricted 
jurisdiction. Even in Asia Minor, Trehiiond continued to dispute his 
Authority , while the Mftnichaean heresy, which hits played so important 
a part in the history of Bosnia and Bulgaria, now crept into the Xicene 
Empire, It was some compensation, however, that after 1231 no Koman 
Catholic bishopric survived there. 

Like a wise statesman, Vatatzes took pains to cultivate the favour of 
so powerful a national and political force as the Greek Church* while he 
was careful to see that the Patriarch should not be too independent. 
One of hi* biographers 1 tells us that he was especially good to monks, 
and that “he spoke to an archbishop almost a- if he w r ere iu the presence 
uf God/ 1 He issued strict orders that the civil authorities should not 
seize Church property either iu the lifetime or on the demise of a bishop* 
but that an ecclesiastical ad min istrator should take charge of the estate 
until the vacancy had been filled - . He founded or restored the famous 
monastery of Susaiidra near Magnesia—that “ wonder of the w orld 
which inspired Blemuiyde& to write verses, *md w hich was Ihe mausoleum 
of the Emperor and his son; he rebuilt and endowed the monastery on 
Mt Lemtxis near Smyrna, anil erected the church of St Anthony the 
Great at Nicnea, while hh first wife founded that of St John Baptist 
at Pmsa and ft convent of Our lady. But, with a view to the extension 
uf his political intltienre, he did not conHue his munificence to his 
own dominions. He redeemed many churches in Constantinople from 
destruction by the Frank*, and even in the f rench xeigtoturhr of Athens 
the Greek monasteries received benefits from his hand 3 * 

Iu tlie intervals of his campaigns Vatatzes devoted himself with con¬ 
spicuous success to the economic development of his Empire* Under hi* 
patriarchal government the Imid enjoyed great material prosperity. He 
was so excellent a manager that the produce of the crown lands not only 
sudiced for the maintenance of his table* but left him a surplus for the 
foundation of hospitals, workhouses, and asylums for the aged, so that 
after his time Nicaea was ^aid to have better philanthropic institution* 
than any other city. He devoted much attention to stock-bleeding, 
after the fashion of modern monarch*, and endeavoured to induce the 
aristocracy to subsist on their landed estates by practical fanning. The 
Sdjuq Empire afforded a ready market for their cattle and com, ow ing 
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to the devastations committed there bv the Mongols and so great wa^ the 
clem and that the Greek farmers could command fancy prices for their 
produce. Out uf the money obtained from the: sale of eggs from the 
imperial hen-roasts the Emperor was able in a short time to buy his 
consort a magnificent coronet of pearls. The natural result of this 
general prosperity was the increase of luxury* and the nobles spent their 
money in silken garments from Italy and the East The Emperor re*ol ved to 
test rain the extravagance of LLs subjects and at the same time tu encourage 
national industries at the expense of the foreigner, who had profited by 
tile free-trade policy of his predecessor. He therefore forbade them to 
w r ear foreign stuffs or to consume foreign products* under pain of fusing 
their positiuii hi society, A Greek nobleman should wear* he thought, 
a Greek costume, a doctrine no longer esteemed by his countrymen. 
He shewed his sincerity by making his own family conform to the law, 
and sternly rebuked his .snn for going out hunting in a rich garment of 
silk, reminding him that such luxuries were wrung from the life-blood of 
the Greeks and should only be displayed when it was necessary to 
impress foreign ambassador* with the wealth of the nation. Instead of 
wasting its resources upon court pageants, he devoted what was thus 
saved to the strengthening of the national defences against the Mongols, 
forming a central depot at Magnesia* and accumulating large quantities 
of com, which was stored in sealed granaries lor use in case of invasion. 
In short, all his iinanciul arrangement* were of the most business-like 
character; every effort was made to prevent the Oriental vice of pecula¬ 
tion on the part of the “dukes " who governed the provinces, and the 
dilatoriness of um official of the treasury was punished by so severe a 
Hogging that he died. 

Although lie was a practical man uf affairs* Vatabres shewed the 
usual Greek desire for the encouragement of learning. The historian 
Acropulila acted as his secretary and envoy; the austere Blcminydes 
and the historian were auccesiively tutor* of his you ; another historian, 
George Pnehyturrets was Inirn at Nicaea during his reign ; one of his 
Patriarchs, Germanu* II* ha* left behind him some literary remains. 
Rhetoric and philosophy were cultivated under his auspices; lie founded 
libraries of technical and scientific hooks in various cities> sent Wcni- 
mydes to collect valuable manuscripts in Thessaly and Macedonia, and 
expressed the opinion that the king and the philosopher sire atone really 
famous. His first wife, a woman of masculine abilities* shared his 
literary tastes, and once tried to pose the young Acrapoiita by asking 
him the cause of an eclipse, while the Margrave of flohenburg's mission 
was made the occasion fora learned competition between the Latins and 
their Greek boats, in which the latter were victorious. 

V utntzes did not Jong survive his campaign against the Epirote 
Greek*. On his return to Nicaea he was suddenly seized w r itli an attack 
of apoplexy, which rendered him speechless for thirty-six hours. As 
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ttnon as he had recovered sufficiently to travel, lie ordered Ins attendiuib 
to convey him to his beloved Nyiuphaetna. The change ol ehrmiU- 
availed nothing, however, against the return of his malady. He *?* 
affected with fluent fainting-fits; his flesh wasted away ; *nd he m 
vain made a pilgrimage to the miraculous image of Our Laid at Bray™ 
in the hope of obtaining relief. At length, after his malady had lasted 
for more than fi year, he died at Nymphaeutn tin 30 October^1-54, a^d 
fig years, nearly 33 of which' he had passed on the throne. Ihe faithful 
Acropolita delivered his funeral oration; a eulogy of his exploits "*> 
composed by his son, and Future generations looked back upon bun « 

** the father of the Greeks,” In the fourteenth century he even at tinned 
to the honours of a saint. When the Turks threatened tire bosandm 
monastery about 1304, his remains were removed for safety to Magnesia- 
The watchman of the castle, while going his rounds, was “truck by the 
appearance of ft strange lump, which moved about the ramparts as if 
on a tour of inspection. When the phenomenon was thrice repeated, her 
reported it to his superiors, and a. search was made. Tor some time the 
phantom light eluded the investigators, until at last the watchman s 
deaf brother declared that he had seen a man dressed m ""P®™! n, ™ s 
and hud heard him say that he had charge of the watch. 1 he gnwtly 
guardian of Magnesia was at once recognised aa none other than that ot 
the dead Emperor John “the Merciful," who had risen from his grave to 
defend the city. The capture of Magnesia confirmed, instep of dimin¬ 
ishing, the fame of bis supernatural power; for when the furks threw 
bis bones over the cliffs, they worked miracles on the faithful, who 
collected them with pious care mid built a shrine above them. 1 hence¬ 

forth St John Vatatres the Merciful was worst upped as a 
Magnesia, at NvmpWum, and in Tenedos; 4 November w as celebrated 
as bis festival ; and an encomium and a choral service were composed in 

his honour 1 , . 

Ynfcataes had not followed the uaoid Bpuatine custom of proeLaimmg 
his successor d tiring his own lifetime, for he wa* afmid of spoiling the 
character of the heir-apparent and of offending the susceptibilities of the 
people But there was no doubt that bis only son Theodore, who bore 
the name of Lascarin to shew his direct descent from the founder of the 
dynasty, would be chosen. As soon as bis father’s funeral wo* over, be 
wu* lifted ou a shield and proclaimed Emperor at Nymphaeum. The 
cere in cm iv was not, however, complete until he had been consecrated by 
the Patriarch, whose office had just fallen vacant. Theodore accordingly 
hastened on the election of that official; and, for the sake of form, 
ottered the post to his old tutor Bkramydes, in the hope that tire 
wilful eoclesiastk would refuse, Wemuiydes knew his former pupil, and 
did not disappoint him- He declined the honour so insincerely tendered ; 
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Theodore fit mice ordered the election of a monk of little culture who in 
the brief spuct of h single week was consecrated successively deacon, 
priest, and Patriarch. Without farther delay, an Christum* Day, 
Theodore II Laseari* was crowned Emperor at Niencn. 

Tlie new Emperor had not completed his thirty-third year when lie 
ascended the throne- Few sovereigns have been more carefully pre¬ 
pared for their duties than the heir of \ atatzes. All that education, m 
the Byzantine sense nf the word, conld do, had been done far the future 
monarch. lie had enjoyed the best instruction that his father's Empire 
could provide; he had studied literature, mathematics, and, above all, 
philosophy, and he professed the eminently Greek opinion that know¬ 
ledge was synonymous with virtue, feire fur an occasional hunting- 
party, he hud devoted his ample leisure before his accession exclusively 
to hi* books, and he early aspired to a place in the gallery of royal 
authors. He has accordingly left us a voluminous literary legacy, mostly 
the work of these earlier years. Theology mid satire, ft prayer to the 
Virgin and a eulogy of Nicnea, a funeral oration on Frederick II, and 
no Lw than 218 letters, are among the varied products of his instructed 
mind. But as a writer he was too academically educated tu Ik original; 
his ideas are overwhelmed in a jungle of rhetoric; find his style, on 
which he prided himself and eagerly sought the judgment of the critics, 
strikes us, even in his private letters, as frigid and jejune. His corre¬ 
spondence, to which wo naturally look for interesting sidelights on his 
temperament and times, abounds in commonplaces, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the letters written after his accession, is singularly barren of 
historical facts. Upon his character his studies hrirl mode no real imprint ; 
like Frederick the Great, he affected philosophy as a Crown Prince, only 
to discard it as mere theory when he was hrought face to face with the 
realities of government.. Feeble in health nnd fond of solitude, he had 
abnormally developed one side of his nature. He was, in ji word, a 
muss of nerves, an “ interesting case" For a modem mental specialist. 
His short reign not only falsified the maxim of Plato that all would Ik 
well if kings were philosophers or philosophers kings, but afforded one 
more instance of the truism that the intellectual type of monarch is not 
the most successful, even for a nation w hich, in its darkest hours, by the 
waters of Nicaett nr in the Turkish captivity, lias never ceased to cherish 
the love of learning. 

’the new Emperor hiul good reasons for hastening on his coronation. 
No sooner had the news of Ya tat res’ death reached the Bulgarian capital 
than the Tsar Michael As4n seized this opportunity of recovering his 
lost provinces, which the Grok Government had not had time to con¬ 
solidate with the rest of the Empire. The Bulgarinu inhabitants 
welcomed, and the Greek garrisons were not strong enough to resist, the 
invaders. Rhodope at once rose in relielllon; it was feared that the 
whole Greek Empire in Europe might become Bulgarian, So pressing 
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the danger tint ’I'heoddifc crossed the Dflidiindles in January 1255, 
find began, though in the depth of winter, his first Bulgarian campaign. 
Success frowned hie anus; Starn Zagora fell; but the impregnable 
fortress of Chepina. in the hollow between the ranges of Rila and Rhodope, 
tlie key of both Sofia and Bhilippopotis, baffled nil his efforts, When 
ordered to attack it, his generals, one of them Alexius Stratcgopulus 
the future conqueror of Constantinople, first fled nt the sound of the 
enemy's approach, and then refused to renew the attempt. 1 hcodon: s 
energy might have shamed these cowardly ur treacherous soldiers. 
Hearing that Melnik was being besieged by the governor to whom 
it hod been entrusted, he marched with extraordinary rapidity from 
Hadrinnople to Seres, forced the narrow defile through which the 
Struma flows, mid saved the threatened citadel, whose garrison hailed 
him as 4t the swift eagle” Thence he hastened os far west as Prilep, 
recovering one place after another from his Bulgarian brother-in-law, 
till at last Chepina alone remained tinconquered. But the season was 
now far advanced for a Balkan campaign, and Theodores plucky march 
against that mountain-girt fortress had to he abandoned, leaving his 
forces at Dcmotika in the charge of two incompetent generals {fur, like 
most speculative statesmen, he was a bad judge of character) the 
Emperor re-rmssed into Asia, 

Iii the following spring he began a second Bulgarian campaign. 
During his absence, the position hud changed for the worse; the 
Bulgarian Tsar had attracted a force of C unions to his standards, and 
the Greek generals, in direct disobedience of their master's orders, had 
risked an engagement with those formidable auxiliaries, in w hich one was 
taken prisoner and the other only escaped thanks to the swiftness of his 
horse. Theodore's energy and large army speedily restored Hie prestige 
of the Greek name. Michael Ascii accordingly begged his father-in-law, 
the Russian prince Rostislav of Chernigov, to mediate between him and his 
enemy. The Russian prince accepted the office of peace-maker, met the 
Greek Emperor, and had no difficulty in making a treaty with him on 
terms which both parties considered favourable. Bulgarians and Greeks 
received hack their ancient frontiers, but the virgin fortress of Chepina 
was reded to Theodore. Such was his joy that he loaded the Russian 
prince with presents, and despatched a dithymmbic proclamation to 
hiB Asiatic subjects announcing the signature of peace, and extolling the 
importance of the cession of Chepina 1 . His nervous system was so much 
affected by this excitement that the mere suggestion of fraud on the 
part of the Russian negotiator mode him fall upon the luckless 
Acropolita, who had drafted the treaty, call that rather solemn personage 
an u fl$s" and a “fool,” and older a sound beating to be given him for 
his pains. The assassination of Michael As4n and the marriage of the 
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new TfiJU- with one of Theodore’s daughters confirmed the validity of 
the peace. 

The close of the Bulgarian war made the Despot Michael II of 
Epirus anxious to conciliate a rival who might now turn his undivided 
attention to the invasion of that independent Greek state* always an 
eye-sore of the N Irene Emperors. The long engagement of their children 
had not vet ripened into marriage; so the saintly consort ol the despot 
was sent with her son Nk-ephonss to meet the victorious monarch, 
Theodore on this occasion shewed a lack of chivalry which proved how 
much his character had materialised since his accession. He took advan¬ 
tage of his visitor's sex and defenceless position to extort from her the 
two cities of Servia and Durazzo* respectively the keys ut tlie east and 
the WEsfc, ns the price of this alliance. Thereupon the fnnrnnge ceremony 
was solemnly performed at Salon ica, but the contract which lie had been 
forced to sign rankled in the mind of Michaels ftn d a breach of the 
peace between Epirus and Nicaea was only a question of time. 

Theodore had scarcely celebrated the wedding of his daughter when 
tlie arrival of an alarming despatch from his deputies in Bit by ilia 
hastened his ret urn to Asia. The news was that Michael EftlucologiS'% 
the moiit ambitious of his officials, hod Hed to the Scljuq 1 in ks 1 . \\ c 
have already seen this crafty intriguer, who was destined to play so 
great a parL In Byzantine history, receiving the post of governor of 
Seres and Melnik from Va+atzcs. The family of Ealacologus* according 
to a legend still preserved on the walls of the Palazzo Municipale at 
Viterbo, traced its origin to a certain Remlgius l-elhus of Vetulouia. 
Historically, however, it is first mentioned towards the end of the 
eleventh ceniurv, and a hundred years later had risen to such eminence 
that one of its members married the eldest daughter of Alexius lib and 
wo* intended by that emperor to lie hi* successor* The daughter id 
dlls marriage married another Pakeolugus, who held high office at the 
Si rent court, and the offspring of the latter union was the future 
Emperor* who was thus ^ doubly a Paloenlogi»* w alike on his fathers 
and on his mother's side. His direct descent from the Emperor 
Alexius, combined with his ambitious disposition, made him an object of 
suspicion and envy* While governor of Melnik he had been accused 
of high treason, and had only saved himself by the witty offer to submit 
his innocence to the ordeal of red-hot iron if the holy Metropolitan of 
Philadelphia would hand him the glowing metal. The emban'assment 
of the divine, suddenly invited to test in Us own person his theory that 
pure hands would be unscathed by the fiery ordeal, greatly delighted the 
court; the accused was acquitted, but the suspicions of VatatEes were 
only allayed when he had bound hi* intriguing subject by a fresh oath 
of loyalty and by a matrimonial alliance with his great-niece still closer 
to his throne. The rank of Great Constable and the command in 
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Bithvnia might seem sufficient to satisfy even the vaulting ambition of 
this dangerous noble. But Theodore It, whose policy it was to diminish 
the influence of the aristocracy nod to surround the throne with men of 
humble origin who owed everything to himself, still nourished suspicions 
of Palneolugus, and publicly threatened to put out his eyes. This 
tactless conduct was the immediate cause of the Great Constables flight 
to the court of Iconium. The Emperors of Nicaea were always nervous 
of Seljfiq invasions, and Theodore therefore returned to his eastern 
dominions, leaving Aeropolita, once more restored to favour, as his 
governor-general in the west. 

Fortunately the Sultan Km- Kaos II was at this moment himself 
threatened with a Mongol attack. Instead of returning at the head of 
a Seljiiq force to usurp the Greek throne, the fugitive, with profuse 
expressions of loyalty to the Christian Emperor and of devotion to the 
Christian religion, assisted the Turks to defeat the Mongol hordes. 
But the advance of the Mongols soon forced the Sultan to implore the 
aid of Theodore himself against the common enemy, ceding him as the 
price of his support the cities of Laodieea and Choi me, the latter of 
which had been abandoned by the first Emperor of Nicaea. The 
Mongols, however, succeeded in making the Multan their tributary, and 
Palueologus, finding his protector thus reduced, was glad to return to 
the service of his former master. Theodore again exacted from him the 
most solemn oaths of fidelity to himself and his son, and restored him 
to his former office, nor was it long before the state of the European 
provinces gave him a fresh opportunity of displaying his energies. 
The appointment of his brother John as governor of Rhodes 1 was 
doubtless a further part, of the imperial policy of giving this dangerous 
family honourable employment at a distance from the court. 

The Despot of Epirus had not forgiven the treachery of Theodore 
in extorting Ihimrao, his chief city on the Adriatic and at that time 
Lhe port of transit between Macedonia and Italy, from a defenceless 
wuniiiiI, The absence of the Emperor in the east and the treachery of 
one of the imperial governors gave him the opportunity which he 
sought. The Serbs and Albanians joined his standard against the 
Greeks of Nicaea, whose conquests in Europe had made them neighbours 
nf those peoples; Aeropolita was hesieged iri the castle of Frilep, 
Alarmed at this dangerous coalition, the Emperor despatched Pftlaeologu* 
as commander-io-vldef to the west; but his suspicions rousted him to 
cripple the efficiency of his general by giving him an army small in 
numiner and poor in quality. Thus handicapped, Pakcologus failed to 
prevent the capitulation of Frilep, and the unfortunate historian, 
dragged about in chains from place to place, had at lost ample leisure 
in the prison at Aria for meditating on the practical defects in Ids old 
pupil's education. Hu* fall of Frilep was followed by the Ids. of ail 
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Macedonia except Sftlonicn 5 one imperial conimtiuider after another 
deserted to Michael II : and the Emperor, having failed to subdue his 
rival by force, resorted to theological weapons. At his instigation, the 
Patriarch excommunicated his fellow-Greeks of Epirus. But the 
intervention of Blamnjttes, who was a personal friend and correspondent 
of the despot, prevented the publication of the anathema, and 
Theodore, who lwl patiently endured to be lectured by his old tutor on 
the duties of kingship 1 , meekly tore up the document and returned it 
to the Patriarch. But the loss of his cities and the defection of his 
generals made the Emperor more than ever suspicious of Pataeolngus. 
He ordered the arrest of the Great Constable, on the pretext that the 
terrible malady, from which he luid now begun to suffer acutely, was due 
to the incantations of the man in whom he already saw the future 
usurper of his son’s throne. 

His theological studies on the Procession of the Holy Ghost did not 
prevent him from renewing the futile attempts of his father ior the 
Union of the Churches, Two letters’ are extant, in which Theodore 
writes to Pope Alexander IV that he desires peace and begs the Most 
Holy Father with many adjectives to send inspired men to compose the 
diftereuces between Nicaea and Rome. His wish was heard, and in 1£56 
envoys from the Pope arrived ill Macedonia oh their way to his capital. 
But meanwhile the Emperor hod changed his mind. His victorious 
campaigns had marie the support of the P»pucv less valuable to him ; 
like his father, he desired union with Rome merely ns a step to 
Constantinople. After a barren interview with the Papal plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, be told Acropolitn to get rid of them as best he could*. 

It was not only in theology that his brief taste of power hud made 
Theodore an opportunist. He noticed, li kc alibis friends, the deteriora¬ 
tion of his own character. Before his accession he had prized knowledge 
before riches; now he wrote that he only rared for gold and jewels. 
His excuse was that he needed money for the defence of the Empire 
against its many enemies, and for the expenses of representation, so 
necessary for impressing the Eastern peoples whom he had to fear. It 
was with this object that he received the Mongol ambassadors in 
theatrical style, seated an a lofty throne sword in hand ; while he held 
the sound principle, not always remembered by his successors, that the 
Greek Empire should look for its safety neither to foreign alliance* 
nor to foreign mercenaries, hut to a strong Greek army. Accordingly, 
he left to his successor a well-filled treasury, for he realised that sound 
finance is the first requirement uf a state. But, though his military and 
financial occupations gave him on time for his old studies after his 
accession, he did not neglect the patronage of learning in others. He 
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founded libraries of the arts and science* in various cities of bis 
dominions, where the intellectual gymnastics of Byrantiura continued to 
be practised. He established and endowed schools of grammar and 
rhetoric in the precincts of the church of St i'ryphon, the martyr and 
patron of N’iuiea, which he erected there, provided six scholarships for 
the students of the institution out of his privy purse, and conducted 
the examinations in person. It appears, however, that the result* did not 
come up to the founder's expectation, for the pupils were sent back by 
the imperial examiner to complete their education*. A year or two 
later, George of Cyprus found that Nicaea was not exactly the (.hri stain 
Athens that the glowing rhetoric of Theodore liad depicted it. No one 
could instruct him in Aristotle’s logic; grammar and poetry were alone 
taught and those unly superficially, and the academic curriculum had 
not got bevond the legend of Oedipus and the Trojan war 1 . Still there 
was uo lack of liters ,tv society at Theodore's court. Acropolitn and his 
anonymous ppitomiser" were both companions of the monarch un his 
journeys; the Patriarch Arsenins strove to imitate the measures of 
Anacreon in n Paschal hymn; Theodore Mctochites vied with his 
imperial namesake in a panegyric of their native city of Nicaea. 

The hereditary malady from which he suffered, aggravated by over¬ 
work, now began to tell upon the Emperors brain- His suspicion of 
everyone of eminence led him to commit, acts ot tyranny against the 
aristocracy, in which he was obsequiously supported by the time-serving 
Patriarch and by his bosom-friend and old playmate, George Mu*alon, 
a man of humble origin, whom he had raised to the highest offices of 
state and married to a princess of the imperial house, and who was his 
most trusted adviser. Soon Theodore’s body as well ns his brain was 
affected, he felt that his end was at hand, and be craved from his old 
tutor Blcmmydes the remission of his sins. The stem monk, who had 
courageously opposed the Emperor’s despotic policy, refused to forgive 
the dying and repentant sovereign. Theodore then turned to the 
Metropolitan of Mitylene, fell at his feet in a ilnod of tears, and implored 
hU pardon and that of the Patriarch. lie then exchanged his imperial 
robes for those of a monk, and soon afterwards, in August 12.18, 
breathed his last, aged 86. His brief reign of less than four years did 
not enable him to make a great mark upon the history of his time; 
while his voluminous writings are mainly interesting as a proof nf that 
morbid self-consdousness which was the key of his character and was 
doubtless the result of disease, 

Theodore’s only son, John, was not quite eight years old at the death 
of his father, who in his will had accordingly appointed George 
Muralon regent during the minority. Such an appointment was certain 
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to arouse the indignation of the nobles, who had been proscribed by the 
low-bom favourite and were resolved never to accept his dictatorship,, 
Conscious of the opposition to himself, the regent in vain endeavoured to 
secure the succession by extracting the most solemn oaths of allegiance 
to his voting charge from the prelates* the senate, the army, and the 
people, and by removing the child-Emperor to a strong fortress* while he 
offered to resign his own post to anyone whom the nobles might select. 
For the moment the conspirators dissimulated* and Michael Paliieologus* 
the most prominent nf them, lagged the regent in their name to retain 
bis office. When they had thus succeeded in allaying his suspicions* 
they made their preparations for his overthrow. The commemoration of 
the late Emperor in the mausoleum at tkkandra was chosen for the 
attack ; the Frankish mercenaries, who were commanded by Pakieolcgus, 
and had been deprived of their pay and privileges during the late reign 
at the instigation of the all-powerful minister, were ready to assassinate 
their enemy at a hint from their leader. When the fatal day arrived, 
the conspirators and the mercenaries took up their places at the church 
of the monastery. As soon as Muzulon and his two brothers arrived, 
the soldiers demanded that the young Emperor should be produced. 
Hie appearance only increased the uproar; a movement of his hand, in 
token that the tumult should cease, was taken as a signal for attack; the 
mercenaries rushed into the church, w here the service had already begun, 
and hacked Muadon and his brothers to pieces as they crouched at the 
altar. Even the still fresh tomb of the Emperor was not safe from 
insult 

It was necessary to appoint a new regent without delay, for the 
Mongols in the east* the Despot of Epirus in the west* and the lingering 
Latin Empire in the north were all enemies whom a child could not 
combat. Of the numerous nobles who had been the victims of 
Theodore* tyranny, Michael Falaeologus was the ablest and the most 
prominent. He had been the brum 1 * of the late conspiracy; he was 
ziffabk, generous, and jovial ; he was a distinguished officer ; he was a 
direrf descendant of the Augeli and connected by marriage with the 
reigning dynasty; his future greatness hail been foretold—and the 
Nicene Court was very superstitious. All classes of the population, all 
three races in the army—Greeks* Franks, and Cunums — welcomed his 
selection; he wan appointed guardian, the dignity of Grand-Duke was 
conferred upon him* and the clergy, obsequious as ever, soothed any 
qualms of con science that he might feign and told him that what be had 
done would be a crown of righteousness at the Day uf Judgment. Ere 
long a mortal crown* that of Despot* wns placed by the Patriarch on 
his head, but nothing short of the imperial title would satisfy hi* 
ambition. Possible rivals were driven into exile; promises and a liberal 
use of the public money t now at hi* disposal, secured him the support of 
the Church for his further designs: and the Patriarch, who still felt 
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some sera pies at the »Udonme»t of tlie boy-Bmperw^ caint, was 
compelled to perform the coronation ceremony. Oaths were cheap at 
Nicneft, And the hypocritical PaWolngus found no difficulty m praying 
that he might fie handed over to the devil ii' he should plaiiriny harm 
against the lawful heir and successor of the Empire. AVith a]iial 
readiness all ranks of the nation swore, under pain of excommunication, 
that if one of the two Emperors were found sch e mi n g against 1 lie other, 
they would sbv the schemer, and that if the plot were sucre^n!, they 
would kill the usurper and mi sc some senator to the throne. 1 his 
done, Michael Palaeolngus was, util January 1250, proclaimed 1 Emperor, 
and a little later crowned at Nicaen. It had been intended by the 
partisans of the lawful dynasty that the coronation of the two Emperors 
should hike place on the same day, anti that John It should first receive 
the crown. But, at the last moment, the friends of PnWologus secured 
the postponement of the hoy’s coronation, while the usurper blandly 
promised to hold the imperial dignity merely as a trust during l he 
minority of the lawful Emperor. II is innocent rival, caring for none of 
these thin<« and heedless of his approaching fate, was sent back to his 
childish games at Magnesia, and Michael Mil, having secured his 
position at home, devoted himself to the foreign policy oi the Empire, 
then in. need of a firm band. 

His first thought wan for the safety of his European provinces. Ills 
namesake, Michael II of Epirus, had advanced hi* eastern frontier to the 
Vardar, and threatened to become a formidable competitor fur the 
reversion of Constantinople. Even lie fore his coronation, I a! aeologns 
hud sent his brother John to attack the despot, while he gave him 
the option of peace oil favourable terms. Strengthenet nicauw i e >y 
two matrimonial alliances with Manfred of hicdy anil VMllinui dc 
Villcharduuin, Prince of Achate, the despot replied with insolence to the 
proposals of the Emperor, who, after futile negotiations at the Mci ian 
and Achimn courts, ordered Ids brother to reaume his attack. Ibe 
decisive liattle of Pelngonia plo«d the Priticc of Achaia at the mercy of 
the Emperor, who was thus ultimately able to obtain » permanent footing 
in the Felapanncse, and the imperial troops entered the Epirote capital 
of Arte, where the luckles. Aerolite was shH languishing in prison. 
The Nioene forces penetrated as far south as Thebe*; hut these latter 
sucres had little real value, for even the Greek population regarded 
their compatriots from Nicaea as interloper* iresh ^orawmite 
arrived from Italy to aid the native dynasty, and a year after the battle 
of Felagonte the despot’s son Nicephoros defeated and captured Alexius 
Strntegnpulds, the imperial commander and the ftiture captor of 
Conatalltinoplo, 

1 The is absolutely settled not only by l^bymerea (i 81,. «l) but : ** 
1. 7 documents rigaad by Michael V|U « Emperor ,n 1259. (Miklftdth and MQUer, 
op. «&, v. ID’U; vj. 109-202.3 
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It iva* against that city that the efforts of M icliael \ III were now 
directed. The Emperor Baldwin II T with naive ignorance ot the 
relative strength of their respective Empires* hud demanded from him 
the cession of all his F+uropean duEiiiniom from Salonica eastward, and* 
when he sarcastically refused this ridiculous demand, professed willingness 
to Vie content with an extension of territory to Lhc month of the 
Maritm. Michael VIII at this told the Latin envoys, who had already 
had some experience of his quality a& a soldier during his governorship of 
Hithvnia, that he would remain at peace with their master on condition 
that he received half the contents' dues and the same proportion of the 
profits from the mint 11 La forces were not yet sufficient for the siege of 
so great a city; but in the spring of 1260 they captured Bely m brio* and 
occupied till the country up to the walls of Constantinople* except the 
strong fort of Aphatueia outside the Golden Gate* a district inhabited 
by Greek farmers, known as u the Independents*' because neither party 
could depend upon them. The Emperor had been prevented from 
taking pari in these operations by the resignation of his enemy* the 
Patriarch Arsenina, who regarded himself as the representative oi the 
legitimate Eniperur T and whose gran rifiuto, as rare in llie Eastern as in 
the Western Church, produced a schism dangerous fo the usurper* The 
election of a new Patriarch favourable to himself demanded hb presence 
at LaijmsacUs, and it was nnlv after Lhi* question had been settled that 
he felt it -safe to join hii troops before Constantinople. His hopes of 
taking the city were based upon the treacherous overture^ of one of the 
garrison. Among the prisoners captured at the battle of Pelagoma 
wiib ei noble Frank* Ancelin de Toucy L T whn was a. cousin of the Greek 
Emperor. IIi& relationship had procured hi in his release, olid he was at 
this time living in a house on the wall and had command of certain of 
the gates. Michael accordingly thought that this man, a kinsman whom 
he had loaded with presents, might lie trusted to betray Lhe city- He 
therefore amused the Franks by an attack upon the castle of Galata* 
while lie was really all the time awaiting the fulfilment of his corre¬ 
spondent's promises. But time went on, the famous archers of Nicaea 
continued to display their skill, and yet the gates remained closed. At 
last, on evasive message came from Ancclin* to the effect that the governor 
of the city had taken away the keys. The Emperor then withdrew, and 
accepted the offer of a years truce with his Lit hi foes. The only result 
of Llii-r lutile attack was the discovery of the remains of Basil the 
Bulgar-s Layer" in the ruined monastery of St John the Evangelist in the 
Hebdonion quarter. Michael VIII received the skeleton of his great 

1 Acrcpdlta Hid the Anonymous Chronicler call him simply 'A iri\ adding tlmt 
lie was one of tliu prisons ra »f BetigoiiU, which points to Aricelin dc Toucy, nod 
it cousin of Michael VHI, which mi^ht apply to a descendant of A + He tayenx. 
Bat the former was living in Constantinople in the la=si years of the Latin Empire 
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predecessor with the highest honour, and ordered it to lx. 1 laid to rest in 
the monastery of the Saviour in his newly-won city of Selymbria. 

Like a cautious diplomatist. the Emperor used the breathiug-^pacc 
that he had obtained by his truce with the Latins to create a political 
situation favourable to his great design. He sent the serviceable Aero- 
polita on a secret mission to the Bulgarian Tsar, Constantine As^n, 
doubtless with the object of securing the neutrality of that monarch, 
whose wife, the sister of John IV, was naturally indignant at her brother s 
exclusion from his rights by the usurper and was urging her husband to 
assist him. The Greek envoy was only j initially successful ; but on the 
ride of his Asiatic neighbours, the SeljsCjq Turks, Michael was able to 
feel perfectly secure. With their Saltan he was already on terms of 
friendship, dating from the time when he had lied to the court of 
Iconiuni; and now, by a sudden reverse of fortune, Kai-Ka'us II and his 
bruLher were glad to find a refuge from the advancing Mongol* iu the 
Greek Empire, and Michael to use the Seljuqs a* a butter against those 
formidable hordes. The wives and children of the Sultan were carefully 
guarded at Nicaea, while the Sultan accompanied his host on his com- 
paigns as a further hostage for the good behaviour of his people. 

Having thus courted the neutrality of the Bulgarian* and gained the 
security of his Asiatic dominion*, Michael sought the alliance of some 
Latin state which might aid him in his design,s against the Latin 
Empire. Of all the Western governments Genoa was most dearly in¬ 
dicated as Ids ally* The Genoese were a maritime power; they were the 
rivals of Venice, whose participation in the Latin conquest of Greece had 
given her an enormous preponderance in the Levantine tradcj and whose 
recent victory in the long-drawn struggle for the church and commerce 
of Acte rankled in their minds. On the other hand, if they lnid fought 
ogainid the Nicene Empire in defence of ConstantiuopJe in 1236 and hud 
surprised the vassal island of Rhodes in 1249,and if Vatatzes had once tried 
to restrict their commercial privileges, he alio had endeavoured to moke 
them his allies 1 in 1239, and his successor was now only carrying uut his 
policy* To the shrewd statesmen of Genoa the only obstacle to the 
suggested alliance was the certainty of incurring the anger of the Pope, 
the special protector of the Latin Empire- But the pmnpecb of larger 
profits prevailed over the fear of spiritual punishment*. Two Genoese 
envoys proceeded to Nympbaeum, and there, on 13 March 1261, was 
signed the memorable treaty 1 which transferred to the Genoese the 
commercial supremacy iu the Levant so long enjoyed by their bated 
competitor. The concessions granted them by Michael were of two 
kinds: those within his own Empire* which it was in Ids power to 
bestow at once, and those in his prospective dominions, at present 

1 ('ttnliukiatftr Uifari apud Mmatcri* vr 481. 

1 The tM?st test is In Atli detta SocutA Ligtire d\ ttoru piitria w *xviii H 
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occupied by the Franks. In the former category were included the 
nhsnln te possession of Smyrna, already a flourishing port; and the 
to an establishment with churches and cosmiIs not only there but 
at Amu a and Adnunyttium, in the islands of Lesbos and Chios* and 
at C'ossandria in the parts of Salon Lea; in the latter w ere comprised 
similar grants at Constantinople and in the islands of Crete and Euboe^ 
together with the continuation of their old privileges in the imperial 
city t and the church of bt Mary and the site of the Venetian castle 
theit in the event of their sending a naval force to aid in the siege* 
Free-trade throughout the present and future provinces of the Greek 
Empire, and the closing of the Black Sea to all foreign ships except 
those of Genoa and Fisa; an annua] present of money and three 
golden po/fta to the commune and archbishop of Genoa, in revival 
of the ancient custom; and war against Venice till such time a* both 
the high con tract ing parties should decide upon peace: such were 
the further advantage^ gained by the Genofsse, On their side they 
promised to grant free-trade to the Empcroria subjects, to allow no 
hostile force Eo be equipped against him in their ports, and to ami a 
squadron of 50 or fewer galleys, if the Emperor demanded it, for his 
service hut at his expense* provided that they were not employed against 
the Pope, or the friends of the republic in the Wes t or East, among the 
latter the Prince of Achilla and his successor*, the King of Cyprus, and 
the Knights of St John, On 10 July this treaty lvas rati tied bv the 
republic; fifteen days later, before the Genoese flotilla hod had time 
to arrive 1 * 3 , Constantinople fell. 

In the early part of 1361 Michael YH1 Imd sent bis experienced 
general, Alexius Strategopulus* now released from his Epirote prison, 
to Thrace at the head of a small force of Greeks and Curiaeb, with 
orders to keep that region quiet and the Bulgarians m check. At the 
same time he was told to make a demonstration before Constantinople, 
not with any hope of taking the city—for his army w as not considered 
sufficient for such an enterprise—but in order to frighten the Latin 
garrison. Strategopulua, no reaching the modem village of Kuchiik 
Chekincjeh, received from the ** Independents*” who were constantly- 
going to and fro between the city and their farms in the country, infonna- 
turn Which led him to risk an aLtempt at rapturing the capital of the 
Latin Empire, He knew that Baldwin II was in desperate straits; his 
i n formants told him that the new V euetian podcstu * Marco Grudenigo, lui j 
gone with almost the whole of the garrison to attack the island of 
Daphnutfia, which lies off the south coast of the Block Sea* and then 
formed part of the Nicene Empire 1 ; while his nephew Alexius and an 

1 Cf* Meliirakea, \vropm ™ Bu^^iW njc Nuulu^ 0^-8, where nil the 

Author! tie* far thi* sLfitpmeni are collected, 

3 ^Vtf fnunium Marini timuti apud Hopf, Vhrmdqucrn jrtVn nimrian \7± 
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“Indeoendent" called KoutritzAkes reminded him of a prophecy that 

2£s2r«f “"rt; “ 

therefore moved to Balukli, opposite the Selyiohna lua «m- 

fedemtes shewed him an old aqueduct, throi^h which a body j* . 
one by one «wld enter the city, underneath the **11,. A M 
WR8 chosen for the venture ; the band of *uhterra»ean vnvnder* 
safely inside the fortification*, silently sealed the ramparts, hurk 
2ob Latins to destruction below, burst open the 
Si tire Emperor Michael fiom the walls » ‘ 
friends to enter, Urtegopulus and Ins troop, 

number, thus obUmcd pm~m rfCo^nt^e^,^ did 

nSvaice intone heart of the city* till broad daylight .jW 

an armed body of Franks. Butthe" latopM* 

Hves deluded on his success, rallied to his aid; panic seized the Latins, 
iCSSSL monasteries for safety; while their Emprortook refuge 
te the Great Palace above the Golden Horn and then, leavmg re to 
Lte t£ emblems of sovereignty behind him, embarked on a vessel for 

"Awhile the expedition against Daplinuria, having foiled tu 
capture that island, was on its way back when the new* rarnhed it th 
the Greeks were masters of Constantinople. The po&sta was not J 
nitiu to abandon the city without a -straggle for ite Wg ^ 
followers had left hostages behind them in the prisons of their wives and 
SET- Zi -hen ffi Greeks set tire to their homes and hey «iw 
their families fleeing in despair across the burning ‘ U 

Emperor leaving Constantinople in the possesion of the 'ictenous 
SS general, whom an extraordinary accident had enabled unaided to 

ii.v'niniiUsh in a night the dream of fifty-seven years. 

MicW VIII was at Meteorion in the Hermus valley, when his 
Sm fton. hi. d«p With the- that c r tot.h.pl,w» 
sister atvu t(J believe that no small a force could have 

5-‘-p»t»■%« wf. “r ,rf "f 

until they saw the regalia of the Latin Emperor. but, as soon “ “® 
report. wL confirmed, he set out in haste for his new capr^ Ukrag 
w £h him lik wife and hk little -re Andromcus, but leaving bchmd him 
at Magnesia the legitimate occupant of the throne wdium he waano 

r‘h t zrJzJtz* £ 

ga&It.trA -p -,hc 

the Golden Gate. Hk entry, by his own special desire, partook of a 
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religious rather than a political character. Special prayers for the 
occasion were composed by r the historian Acrupolita* in the absence of 
Bkmmydes, and recited from one of the towers of the gate by the Metro¬ 
politan of CyziciiB—for the widowed Church hod nn Patriarch. The 
famous image of the Path-finding Virgin guided the Emperor, us, after 
many genuflexions, he passed on foot through the Golden Portal tn the 
neighbouring monastery of Siudion ; and a thanksgiving service in the 
church of the Divine Wisdom completed the ceremonial. But Michael 
did not consider the recovery uf the ancient seat of Empire duly ratified 
till he had been crowned Emperor in the imperial city of Constantine. 
His enemy Arsenina was induced to resume his functions as Patriarchy 
and to perform this second coronation in Santa Sophia, So mention 
was made of the legitimate sovereign in the coronation oath, but 
Strategopidus, the real conqueror of Constantinople, received the 
honour of a triumph, and his name was ordered to he mentioned for the 
space of a year in the public pravers throughout the Empire. John IV 
was blinded and imprisoned in a fortress* where many years later the 
conscience-stricken successor of the usurper visited him 3 . 

Thus, after the lapse of fifty-seven years, the Empire of Nicaea merged 
in the greater glories of By rail tin m, and the centre of gravity of Hellenism 
was removed from BiLtiynia to the Bosphorus. Amidst the universal re¬ 
joicing, we are told that one voice was raised in lament at the return to 
Constantinople* that of the Emperors private secretary, who may have 
foreseen with the eye of a statesman that the coming Turkish peril 
needed a strong bulwark in Asia Minor, or who may have realised that 
the past can never be recalled and that the newly-conquered Byzantium 
would not be the old. But with a patriotism similar to that of the 
Piedmontese and Florentines in our own day* the people of Nicaea and 
Nymphneum acquiesced in an act which, while it redounded to the glory 
of the Greek name, reduced their cities to the dull level of provincial 
towns. We are told, indeed* that, though Nicaea “like a mother aided 
her daughter with a ill Dial she had*'" yet even after this sacrifice she 
still excelled all other cities, some by her situation, some by her fertile 
soil, others by her great circumference,, others by her beautiful buildings, 
others again by her philanthropic establishments. But* when every 
year the great festival of St Tryphon was celebrated in the church 
which Theodore II bad built, the thoughts of the older men may have 
gone back with regret to the time when the Patriarch resided in their 
midst, when letter* flourished by the waters of the Askaniau mere, when 
the heralds announced the arrival of the Emperor in the holy city from 
his autumn pleasaunue of Nymphaeum. 

The Empire of Nicaea, the chief of the three mainstays of Hellenism 
after the Fn&nkuh Conquest* has left but few tangible memorials behind 

1 But a document of Charles 1 of Anjou, dated Tran i 0 May 1273, states that ha 
linn {Heaped and invito him to Sicily. *4 SI f Sur. nL t voL iitl. 32. 
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it. A picturesque ruin, however, called by the peasants the 11 Castle of 
the Genoese," still marks the site of the imperial palace at NympWum, 
the scene of the fatuous treaty. If we have no seals of any of the live 
Nicene Emperors, there are, at any rate, coins of all of them, except the 
uithappv John IV, while the elder Sanudo' tells us that the latter was 
portrayed in the gold hyperper'i of Michael \I11 as a child in the arms 
of his treacherous protector. One extant coin of Michael was un¬ 
doubtedly minted at Nicoea, for it bears the figure of St Trvphon, the 
natron of tliat city. The brief and uncertain tenure of the Franks 
in Asia Minor accounts for the absence of all 1*rankish coins, whiih were 
doubtless replaced by the money of Venire, the chief Latin mercantile 
power in the Greek dominions, Irene, Theodore ITs daughter, is still 
portrayed in the rhurch of Eoyana near Sofia; portraits of all five Nicene 
Emperors are to be found in manuscripts; uml to the Nicene Empire is 
ascribed the first modem use of the double-headed eagle as a symbol 1 *, 

But, although Nicaea was now only an appendage nf Constantinople, 
the rival Greek Empire of Trebizond continued its separate existence. 
From the moment when the Scljuqa occupied Sinope,« wedge was driven 
between tile two Hellenic states, which thenceforth did nut come into 
collision, while Trebiaund during the latter years of Alexius I and the 
reigns of his three immediate successors alternated between an occasional 
interval of independence and vassalage to the Seljuqs or the Mongols, 
On the death of the founder of the Empire in 12&2, his eldest sou John 
was set aside in favour of his son-in-law And milieus GidoSj who was 
perhaps identical with the general of Lascaris—a theory which would 
account, for the selection of an experienced commander in preference to a 
raw youth os ruler of a young and struggling community. Andnmicus 1 
soon justified his appointment. A ship bearing the tribute of the 
Crimean province of Trebiaond, together with the art-ban who collected 
the annual taxes, was driven by a storm into Sinope. Tim governor, a 
subordinate of Malik, the son of the Scljuq Sultan Kai-Qubad I, not 
only seized the vessel and ail its cargo hut also sent his ships to plunder the 
Crimea, ill defiance of the treaty recently made by bis master with the 
new Emperor. Audronitus, on receipt of the news, ordered his fleet to 
retaliate bv attacking Sinope: and his sailors not only plundered the 
district right up to the walls of the “mart," but captured the crews of 
the ships lying in the harbour, who were exchanged for the captive 
arrhon and his taxes. Malik now marched upon Trebizond, which was 
even theu strongly fortified, a fact which the astute Emperor contrived 
to make known to the enemy by preteuding to sue For penre and inviting 
him to send envoys to negotiate it inside the city. The governor of 
Sibope fell during the siege; Malik was deluded into making another 

1 A pud Hopf, rftruNfflUe* jfrectbTomnntt, 114; P. Lumpros. Zeittehnfl /Sr 

* ^ P. Umpros^ Near Tl- 433-7^ 
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attack by the appearance of a man in his camp, who purported to be the 
leading citizen and pretended to invite him to enter in the name of his 
fellows* But a sudden thunderstorm scattered the at Licking armv, and 
Tmpezuntine piety ascribed the deliverance of the city to the inter¬ 
vention of St Eugeiiins, who had personated their rhief magistrate in 
oixler to lure to destruction the infidel who had ordered the destruction 
el his monastery, Thus baffled* Malik fled* only to fall into the hands 
of the mountain-folk, who dragged him before Andronicus. The 
Emperor wisely received him with honour, and released him on condition 
that the tie of vassalage which had bound Trebizond to Icnmiim should 
cease. 

But Trcfaizond did not long remain independent. A new* and 
formidable rival of the Seljuqs appeared in the person of Jala]-ad-Din, the 
Shah of Khwiznzm, who called himself “King of the Globed and it 
would appear that Androniciis assisted him against Kni-Quhad at the 
disastrous battle of Khilat in 1S30 and sheltered his flying troops at 
Trebizond after their crushing defeat. The natural result of this 
lmsuccesnftil policy was that the Greek Empire on the End no, weakened 
and isolated* once more became a vassal of the SeljQq Sultan, to whom, 
in l£40, It was bound to furnish £00 lances, or lt>00 men 1 . About this 
time* too, it would seem that the Georgians* who had assisted the 
formation and had acknowledged the supremacy of the Empire* severed 
their connexion with it, although long afterwards they continued to be 
included in the imperial title. 

When in 1£35 Andronicus 1 was laid to rest in the church of the 
“ Golden-headed Virgin/' 1 which he richly endowed and which in its 
present form is perhaps a memorial of his reign, the eldest son of 
Alexius 1 was old enough to assume Ids heritage. But John I, or 
Axouchos, as he was called* after a brief reign of three years, was killed 
while playing polo. His son Joann ici us was then put into a monastery 
and his second brother Manuel ascended the throne. Manuel I obtained 
the names of u the greatest captain^ and 14 the most fortunate * ; hut his 
reign of £5 yearn witnessed the exchange of the Seljuq for the Mongol 
suzerainty. His knees doubtless served in the Seljuq rank* on the fatal day 
of Kum-Dagh, when the Mongols overthrew the fort'es of Kai-Khusru IJ* 
and accordingly the friar Rnbruquis, who visited the victors in 1353, 
found him ki nbixlient to the Tartars" la that same year he sent envoys 
to Louis IX of France at Sidon, begging him to give him a French 
princess as his w r ife. The King of France had no princesses with him, 
but he recommended Manuel to nmkc a matrimonial alliance with the 
lAtin Court of Constantinople, to w hich the aid of “so great and rich a 
would hit useful against Yntnizes* If we may assume that the 
monastery of the Divine Wisdom* from which his portrait has now 

1 Vi Lidia lit of Ftaiui-aLs. Spoculum Uwiori*ik, Bk xix, ch* 144. 

3 Itukraqaia, F>yaj^ J 3 ; JaluvilJa, Motrin <te St 3*-i. 
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disappeared, was his work, his riches merited the piMse of the saintly 

FiJcTXreign. Nor mi, we be surprised th.it 

wealthy state, for at this period it was an important depot of the trade 

between Russia and the Sclju H Empire. For the of tha **Bfc 

a special currency was required, of which specimens ave per 

vivLl it, bronze coins of Alexius I, and in bothi h«in«^and «lw 

of John I and Manuel L But no seals of any of these early 1 rapezuntine 

Emperors are known to exist,. 

Nimtu and Trebizond have, however, apart from aught else, a 
permanent lesson for the historian and the politician; thetjeaeti us e 
extraordinary vitality of the Hellenic race even in its darkest, hour. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

THE BALKAN STATES. 

L THE ZENITH OF BULGARIA AND SERBIA (HBS-J3W), 

Tun close of the twelfth century witnessed the birth of Slavonic 
independence m the Balkan peninsula The death of Manuel I in 11W 
freed the Southern Slavs from the rule of Byzantium, and in the followhig 
decade ware laid the foundations of those Serbian, Bosnian, and Bulgarian 
states which, after a brief period of splendour Jicfjuired at the expense 
of nne or other Christian nationality 1 , fell before the all-L!om] miring Turk 
to rilit again in modified form and on a smaller scale in our own time. 
Ab has usually happened in the history of the Balkans, the triumph 
of the nation was in each case the work of some powerful personality* 
of Stephen Neman]a in Serbia, of Kidin in Bosnia, and of the brothers! 
Peter and John A son in Bulgaria, 

The founder of the Serbian monarchy was a native of die Zeta, the 
older Serbian kingdom of Dioclen and the modern Mon tenegro. Start lug 
from his birthplace on the banks of the Ribnica, Neman]a made Rascia, 
later the SatyakdE Xovibazar, die nucleus of a great Serbian state, which 
comprised the Zefca and the land of Hum, as the Herzegovina was then 
called, with outlets to the sea on the Bocche di Cattaro and at Antivari, 
North Albania with Scutari. Old Serbia, and the modem kingdom before 
1913 as far as the Morava, Of the Serbian hinds Bosnia alone evaded 
his Bway, for there his kinsman Kalin, ignoring the authority alike 
of tlie Hungarian crown and of the Byzantine Empire, governed with 
the title of .(win a rich and extensive country, then “ at least a ten days' 
journey in circumference,” and became the first great lignre in Bosnian 
history, whose reign was regarded centuries afterwards as the golden 
age* Italian painters and goldsmiths found occupation in his territory, 
and Eagusau* exploited its trade, Miroslav, N'einonjaV brother and 
Kuliifs brother-in-law, whom the former mode prince of the land of 
Hum, formed the link between these two separate yet kindred Serbian 
communities* 

Before the rime of Nemanja the chiefs of the various Serbian districts, 
or zitpih who were thence styled zupnm f had considered themselves as 
practically independent in their own dominions, merely acknowledging 
the more or less nominal supremacy of one of their number, the so-called 


cu. xtu* 
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“ Great Zupan." Neman] a, while retaining this traditional title, con¬ 
verted the aristocratic federation tu> far os possible into a single state, 
whose head in the next generation took the corresponding name of king. 
Further, to strengthen his position with the majority of his people, 
he embraced the Orthodox iaith, and endeavoured to promote ecclesias¬ 
tical no Jess than political unity. With this object he laboured to extir¬ 
pate the Bogomile or Manichaean heresy, which was then rife in the Balkan 
lands and had attained special prominence in Bosnia. The simple worship 
of the Bogomiles, the Puritans of south-eastern Europe, was sometimes 
encouraged and .sometimes proscribed by the Bosnian rulers, according as 
thev wished to oppose the pretensions, or invoke the aid, of the Papacy. 
Thus Kulin at one time found it expedient to join the Bogomile com¬ 
munion with his wife, his sister, and several other memlier* of his family, 
whoso example was followed by more than 10,000 of his subjects; while 
at another, the threat of Hungarian intervention, supported by the 
greatest of the Popes, led him to recant his errors. On 8 April 1203 
the ban and the chief Bogomiles met the papal legate on the “ white 
plain' by the river Bosno, and renounced their heretical practices and 
beliefs. The oldest Bosnian inscription tells us how Kulin and his wife 
pro led the sincerity of their re-conversion by restoring a church 1 . 
While Kulin thus ended his career as a devout Roman Catholic, 
Nemanja, at the instigation of his youngest son, the saintly Sava, 
retired from the world in 1196 to the monastery of Studenica, which he 
had founded, leaving to his second son Stephen the bulk of his dominions 
with the dignity of “ Great %npan~ and to liis eldest sou Yukon his 
native Zeta os an appanage, a proof that the unification of the Serbian 
monarchy was not yet completely accomplished. From Studenica he 
moved to Mount Athos, where, on 13 February 1200, he died as the monk 
Simeon in his humble cell at Chiliandarion. After his death he received 
the honours of a saint, and his tomb is still revered in his monastery 
of Studenica. Just os the lineage of the ban Kulin is said to linger 
on ill the Bosnian family of Kulenovie, just ns later rulers regarded the 
customs and frontiers of his time as a standard for their own, so the 
Serb* look hack to Xcmanja as the author of the dynasty with which 
their medieval glories alike in Church and State ore indissolubly 
connected. 

Meanwhile, in 1186, a third Slavonic nation had asserted its inde¬ 
pendence of the Byzantine Empire. The unwise imposition of foyre 
to furnish forth the wedding festivities of the Emperor Isaac II 
Angelos aroused the discontent of the Bulgarians and Wallachs t Vlachs) 
of the Balkans. The rebels found leaden in the brothers Peter and John 
Ascii, descendants of the old Bulgarian Tsars, who summoned the 
hesitating to u meeting in the chapel of St Demetrius which they had 
built at Trnovo, and by means of n pious fraud persuaded them* tlint 
1 Wi*#mMThvtjUivht MitthrihimjMh vii, 215-20, 
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the saint liad migrated thither from his- desecrated church at Salomca, 
and that providence had decreed the freedom of Bulgaria. Peter at 
the outset assumed the imperial symbols and the style of * 4 Emperor 
of the Bulgarians and Greeks; but his bolder brother soon took the 
find place, while he con ten ted himself with the former capita] of Preslav 
and its region* which in the next century still bore the name of Peter's 
country.* Three Bvmi it me commanders in vain strove to stamp out 
the msanrection; John Asen, driven beyond the Danube, returned at 
the head of a body of Cuanum, the warlike nice which then occupied 
what is now Hull mania ; Nemanja ti vailed himself of the Bulgarian 
rebellion to extend hi* dominions to the south ; and the Serbian and 
Bulgarian rulers alike hoped to find in Frederick Barbarassa, then on 
his wav across the Balkan peninsula to the Holy Land* a supporter 
of their designs. Isaac Angelos barely escaped with his life near Slant 
Zflgora; the victorious Bulgarians captured Sofia* and carried off the 
remains of their national patron* St John of Rila* in triumph to their 
capital of Trnovo. Such was the contempt of the brothers Asen fur 
their former masters that they rejected the terms of peace offered them 
by the new Emperor,. Alexius III* and advanced into Macedonia. But* 
in the midst of their successes* two of those crimes of violence so common 
in oil ages in the Balkans removed laoth the founders of the second 
Bulgarian Empire, John Asen i was slain by one of his nobles, a 
certain Ivanko* after a nine years’ 1 reign; the a^assim temporarily oc¬ 
cupied Tmovo and summoned a Byzantine army to his aid ; but Peter 
associated with himself hss younger brother Kalojan, and carried on 
the government of the Empire until, a year later* he too fell by the 
hand of one of his fellow -count rvmen, and Katujan reigned alone as 
Emperor of the Bulgarians and WallaebsJ 1 
The new Tsar continued to extend his dominions at the expense 
of his neighbours: from the Greeks be captured Varna in the cast, 
from the Serbs, divided among themselves by a fratricidal struggle 
between the two elder sons of Nemanjo* he took NiS in the wist; his 
Empire extended as far south as Skoplje* as far north as the Danube* 
while his relative* the savage Strez* held the impregnable rock of Prose k 
in the valley of the Vardar as an independent prince- Thun, on the 
eve of the Latin eoncpiest* Bulgaria Is Ltd suddenly become the most 
vigorous element in the Balkan peninsula* while Serbia lay dismembered 
by the disunion of her reigning family and the foreign intervention 
which it produced. For Yokan* not content with his appanage in the 
Zeta, had invoked the aid of the Pope and the Hungarians in his struggle 
to oust his brother from the Serbian throne; King Emeric of Ilungaiy 
occupied a large part of Serbia in 1^102* with the object of allowing 
Yukan to govern it as his vassal, while he himself assumed the style 
of u King of Hawcift," as his predecessors had long before assumed that 
of ** King of Bauia’" hem a Bosnian river—two titles which ever 
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since then remained attached to the Hungarian crown. His brother had 
already mode the subsequent Herzegovina a Hungarian duchy, and 
Uusnia was only saved from premature absorption by Kuhn's politic 
conversion to Catholicism, Lien tbe Bulgarian Tsar was treated as 
fi usurper by the proud Hungarian monarch whose newly-won Serbian 
dependency he had dared to devastate. 

Menaced alike bv his Hungarian neighbour and by the new Lit in 
Empire, which had now arisen at Constantinople and which claimed 
authority ni er his dominions as the heir of the Greeks, Kalojan thought it 
prudent^ like oilier Slav rulers, to obtain the protection of the Papacy. 
He begged Innocent LLI to give him an iuijierial diadem and a Patriarch ; 
tlic diplomatic Pope sent him a royal crown ami ordered his cardinal 
legate to consecrate the Archbishop of Tnmvo m « Primate of all 
Bulgaria slid W n I lochia ; two archbishops and four bishops completed 
the Bulgarian hierarchy, and on 8 November 1S04 Kalojan was crowned 
by the cardinal at Trnovo, 

But the crafty Bulgarian was not restrained by respect for the Papacy 
from attacking the Latins as soon as occasion offered. His old enemies 
tbu Greeks of Thrace, who had at first welcomed the erection of 
Philippopolis into a Flemish duchy for Kenier do Tilt, speedily offered 
to recognise Kalojan as Emperor if he would aid them against their new 
masters. He gladly accepted their offer, and soon the heads of some 
thirty Frankish knights testified to the savagery of the Bulgarian Tsar. 
The I-atiii Emperor Baldwin 1 set out with Count Louis of Blobs to 
suppress the rebellion and relieve the isolated Duke of Philippopolis. 
Du 14 April lS0i> a decisive battle was fought before HmtUnople 
The Count of Blois was killed; Baldwin fell into the hands of the 
Bulgarian victor. Even now the end of the first Ijitiu Emperor of 
Constantinople is not known with certainty. Two months after the 
bottle tie was reported to he still alive and treated as a primmer of 
distinction. But he soon fell a victim to the rage of his barbarous 
captor. Nicetas tells us Hint Ll.e desertion of the Greeks of i hrure to 
Hie Latins infuriated Knlojan who vented his indignation on his prisoner, 
ordered his hands and fact to be cut off, and then cast him hradW- into 
tv ravine, where on the third day he expired. A Flemish priest, however 
who was passing through Trnovo, heard a Bulgarian version of the story 
oi FuLipbnr's wife, according to which the virtuous Baldwin was sacrificed 
to the injured pride of Kalojaris passionate Cunum consort m,(| cut 
dow n in the presence of the Tsar. Twenty years later a false Baldwin 
was hanged in Fkndera, and tradition attaches the name ol the fi rat 
Latin Emperor to a ruined tower of the medieval Bulgarian cipitnl 

Kalojan did not long survive Ids victim. For a time his career was 
tt strie-i of unbroken saceesse* over Franks mid Greeks nJSke Rztii A 
Trit was driven from Philippopolis; King Boniface of Salonica wh«L» 
hi a Bulgarian auibush and his head sent to the Tsar ■ so fatal w 
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Kalojnrf* raid* to the native population that he styled himself “ the 
slayer of the Greeks/ and the) 1 called him u the dog John/ He was 
about to attack Saluuica in the autumn of I2(N, when pleurisy, or more 
probably a palace revolution prompted by hi* faiLliless wife, ended his 
life. The popular imagination ascribed the deed to St Demetrius, the 
patron-saint of the city, but the usurpation of the dead Tsar’s nephew 
Boril and his speedy marriage with the widowed Empress pointed to the 
real authors of the deed* Kalojan’s lawful heir* his son John As£n EL, 
fled to Russia, while Boril reigned at Trnuvo. At first he pursued his 
predecessor's policy of attacking the Tranks* only to receive a severe 
defeat near Fhilippopolis* I Jiter on, we And him receiving the visit of 
a cardinal sent hi in by the Tope, persecuting the Bogomiles os the 
Serbian and Bosnian rulers had done, doubtless for the same reason, and 
marrying hi* daughter to his former enemy, the Latin Emperor Henry, 
a striking proof of the grow mg importance of Bulgaria. But there was 
a krge party which had remained faithful to the legitimate Tsar; John 
Asen H returned with a hand of Russians anti besieged the usurper in 
hi* capital. Tmovo long resisted but, at last, in IS 18 Boril was 
captured while attempting to escape, and blinded by Ills conqueror”* 
orders, 

A year earlier Serbia had been raised to the dignity of a kingdom. 
The Hungarian monarchy occupied elsewhere, could no longer interfere 
in the domestic quarrels of the Serbs* Sava reconciled his brothers and 
persuaded the ambition* Vuksn, the self-styled “King of Dioclea and 
Dalmatia/ 1 to recognise Stephen's right to the position of“ Great Xu panT 
An Italian marriaget the example of Bulgaria, the desire of poped 
support, and the absence uf the jealous King of Hungary in Palestine, 
prompted Stephen to ask the Pope once more lor ft royal crown, an act 
for which the negotiations of the Serbian ruler of Dioclea with Gregory 
VII furnished a precedent. In li£l7 Honorius HI sent a legate to 
perform the coronation, and the “ first-crowned n King ^ of all Serbia " 
connected himself with the former royal line by styling himself also 
■* King of Dioclea, 1 " 1 adding Dalmatia and the land of Hum a* a flourish 
to his other title*. But it has always been a dangerous experiment for 
a Balkan ruler to pun-liuse the politico] support of the Western Church, 
at the risk of alienating the Eastern, to which the majority of his 
subject* belong. The King of Serbia recognised his mistake ; his brother 
Sava availed himself of the critical position of the Greek Empire of 
Nicaea to obtain from the Ecumenical Patriarch, who then resided 
there, his own cousecration hi 121P as “ Archbishop of all the Serbian 
lands " together with tlie creation of a separate Serbian Church; and on 
his return home he crowned Step lieu in in the church of Zico, 

which the ^Eist-crowned 11 king and his eldest son hail founded, and 
winch remain* to our own day the coronation church of the Serbian 
kings. Thunks to Sava's influence the anger of the King uf Hungary at 
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this assumption of n royal crown was averted ; anil* when Stephen died 
in 1S28, his eldest son Radoslav succeeded to hi* title. But the second 
King of Serbia ua> of weak character and feeble imderstandiiig* Ilis 
nest brother Yladblav, a man of more energy, was ti dangerous rival; 
public opinion favoured the latter; Hadoslav became a monk, and 
Vladislav in turn was crowned by the reluctant Sava, Together the new 
king and the archbishop built the monastery of Mllesevu in the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, where their hones 1 were laid to rest T St Sava's memory 
is still held in reverence by the Serb* as the founder of their national 
Church ; many a pious legend has grown up around his name, hut 
through the haze of romance and beneath the liaJo of the saint we 
can descry the figure of the great ecclesiastical statesman whose constant 
aim it was to benefit the country and the dynasty to which he himself 
belonged, and to identify the latter with the national religion. 

One of Sava^s last acts had been to promote a matrimonial alliance 
between the Serbian and the Bulgarian courts, and it w as at Trnuvo. 
then the centre of Balkan politics, that he died. Under John Asen H 
the accord Bulgarian Empire attained its zenith, and became for a time 
the strongest power lu the peninsula. The Latin Empire of Constanti¬ 
nople was already growing weaker; the vigorous Greek Empire of 
Salonim, which had arisen on the ruins nf the I^itin kingdom of the 
same name, received from the Bulgarian Tsar a crushing blow at the 
battle of Klukotinitm in 1250, and its Emperor, Theodore Angel us* 
became his captive; the new Emperor Manuel hud married one of his 
daughters; the King nf Serbia had married another; his own wife w as a 
daughter of liie King of Hungary. Of the two Bulgarian princelings 
who had mode themselves independent of his predecessors in Macedonia, 
Sires nf Prosek hod long before died a violent death, in which the 
superstitious saw the hand of St Sava; Slav of Melnik, who had played 
fast and loose alike with l Jit ins, Greeks, and Bulgarians, had bmi 
swallowed up in the Greek Empire of Salonicn, On a pillar of the 
church of liie Forty Martyrs, which he built in 1330 aL Tmovti, the 
Tsar placed an inscription, still preserved, in which he Ijoastod that 
he had h captured the Emperor Thixxlure" and 44 conquered all the lands 
from Hadiianople to Durazzo, the Greek, the Albanian, and Lhe Serbian 
land.^ Hi* mild and statesmanlike demeanour endeared him to the 
various nationalities included in his wide dominions; even a Greek 
historian admits that he was beloved by the Greeks (a very rare 
achievement for a Bulgarian), while a Bulgarian monk praise* his piety, 
his generous ecclesiastical foundations, and hi* restoration of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate. During the first Bulgarian Empire Hie Patriarch 
had resided Sind at Preakv and then at Ochrida. When that Empire 
fell, the Greeks reduced the Patriarchate to hii Archbishopric; and, 

1 Three of &t 8m» were burned by the Turks at VimSar in 1595 (Arch./, tint 
Phiiotmtic, HVILL Uti-93). 
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when the second Empire arose, the Pape, as we *iw t could not be 
grersuoded to gmnt mare than tlie title of Primate to the Archbishop at 
Trnova. In 1235, however, an the price of his aid against the Latins of 
Comtao tin opto, John Asea II obtained from the Emperor Vatatees of 
Xicnca ami the Ecumenical Patriarch the recount Hon of the autonomy 
of the Bulgarian Church and the revival of the Bulgarian Patriarch ate, 
whose seat thenceforth remained at Tmovo until the Turkish conquest 
placed the Bulgarian Church once more under the Greeks, from whom 
the creation of the Exarchate in l&7l> has again emancipated it 

But John Asen II did not confine Ins energies to politics and religion. 
Like his contemporaries in Serbia, Bosnia, and the adjacent land of 
Hum, he granted to the Bagusan merchants, who during a large part of 
tlie Middle Ages had the chief carrying-trade of the Balkan peninsula 
in their hands* permission to do business freely in his realm. He called 
these intermediaries betw een Italy and the East his u dear guests/* and 
they repaid the compliment by recalling hh “ true friendship " Gold, 
silver, richly-worked garments, and salt entered the Bulgarian Empire 
through the medium of the South Slavonic commonwealth on the 
Adriatic, while the centralisation of Church and State at Trnovo gave 
that city an importance which was lacking to the shifting Serbian 
capital, now at Novilwiznr, now at Pristina, now at Prizren, There was 
Lhc treasury, there dwelt the great nobles who occupied tlie court pasta 
with their high-sounding Byzantine names, and there met the synods 
which denounced the Bogomiles and all their works. The stranger who 
visited the “castle of thorns " (Trnovo) on tlie festival of Our LonTs 
BnptLs»], when the Tsars Were wont to disphn their greatest pump, went 
away impressed with the splendour of their residence on the lid above the 
tortuous J anti a, n situation unique even among the romantic medieval 
capitals of the different Baikan races. 

The conflict with the Greek Empire of Salonica had tieeu forced 
upon the Tsar, and it was not till 1235 that he joined tlie Greek 
Emperor of Nicaen in nn attack upon the Latins of Constontinople, 
of which the union uf their children was to be the guarantee. In two 
successive campaigns the allies devastated what remained of the Jatin 
Empire in Thrace, where the Prankish duchy of Philippopolis, then 
held by Gerard de Struem, fell to the share of Aseu, and they advanced to 
the walls! of OouHtantmople. Defeated in the attempt to capture the 
Labia capital, the allies drifted apart; Asen mw that it was not his 
interest to help a strong Greek ruler to recover Byzantium ; he removed 
his daughter from the court of Nicaea* and transferred his support to 
the Pranks against his late ally. Suddenly tlie new s tliEit lain w ife, his son, 
and tlie Patriarch had all died tilled him with remorse for his broken 
vows; he sent his daughter back, and made his peace with Vatatzes, a 
fact which did not prevent him from giving transit through Bulgarin to 
a Frankisli relief force on its wav to Constantinople. 11is la^t acts were 
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to marry the fair daughter of the old Emperor Theodore of Salonicn* 
whom he had previously blindedand then to aid bis blind captive 
to recover SnJonica. In the following year, 12J1, un or about the Feast 
of his patron saint, St John, the great Tsar died, leaving hi* vast 
Empire to bis son Kaliman, a lad of seven. 

The golden age of Bulgaria under the rule of John Asea IE wa* 
followed by a period of rapid decline. Kali man I was well-advised to 
renew the alliance with the Greek Emperor of Nicuea and to make 
trace with the Franks of Constantinople. But hi* youth and iuex- 
perieuce allowed Yatatzes to become the arbiter of the tottering Empire 
of Saloniea* and his sudden death in 1^46, at a moment when that 
ambitious ruler chanced to lie in Thrace, tempted the latter to attack 
the defenceless Bulgarian dominions. Kali man's sudden end was 
ascribed bv evil tongues to puKuo; but* whether accidental or no, 
it could not have happened at a more unfavourable moment for his 
country. Michael A*en, Ilia younger brother, who succeeded him, was 
still a child; the Empress-iUothtT, who assumed the regency, was a 
foreigner and a Greek ; and the must powerful monarch of the Orient 
was at the head of an army on the frontier, One after mouther John 
Aden's conquests collapsed before the ill raiding forces of Vatat7^». The 
Rhodope and a large part of Macedonia* os well as the remains of the 
Greek Empire of Salonika, formed a European appendage of the Empire 
of Nicaen, while at Prilep, Pelagonia, and Ochrida, the Nicene frontier 
now marched with that of another vigorous Greek state, the despotai of 
Ep inis, In the suuth old blind Theodore Angelm still retained a 
small territory; thus Hellenism was once more the predominant force 
in Macedonia, while the neiv Bulgarian Tsar was forced to submit to tlie 
loss of half his dominions. 

So long as Vatataes lived, it wits impossible to think of attempting 
their reconquest. But in U25ft a quarrel between the Hugo sans, his 
father's ^dear guests,* 1 and the adjacent, kingdom of Serbia, seemed to 
offer an opportunity to Michael Ascii for obtaining compensation from 
his fellow-Slavs for his losses at the hands of the Greeks. A coalition 
was formed beta eeu the men^hiuit-statesineii of Raguan, their neighbour, 
the ZujMtn of Hum, and the Bulgarian Tsar, against Stephen Uros I, who 
had ousted, or at len^.t succeeded, his still living 1 brother Vladislav hi 
V24$. It was agreed Hint, Id the event of a Bulgarian conquest of 
Serbia, the Ragman* should retain all the privileges granted them by the 
Serbian kings, while they promised never to receive Stephen U ros or hi a 
brother, should they seek refuge there. The King of Serbia, however, 
came to tune* with the Ragusans at unce, and Michael Asen's scheme of 
expansion was abandoned. One result was the removal qf the Serbian 
ecclesiastical residence to Ipek. 

When, however, Yatatxes died in the following year, the young Tsar 
1 Mtkkmch, ^funujartUa iifrftaij 35, 
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thought that the moment had come to recover from the new Emperor of 
Nieaea, Theodore II Lascaris, what the Greeks had captured. At first 
tils efforts proved successful; the Slavonic element in the population of 
Thrace declared for him ; and the Rhodope was temporarily restored 
to Bulgaria. But his triumph over his brother-in-law was not for long: 
the castles of the Rhodope were speedily retaken ; in vain the mountain- 
fastness of Ghcpina held out against the Greek troops; in vain the Tsar 
summoned a body of Cumans to his aid ; he was glad to accept the 
mediation of his father-in law, the Russian prince Rostislav 1 , then a 
prominent figure in Balkan politics, and to make peace on such terms as 
he could, Chepina was evacuated; the Bulgarian frontier receded to the 
line which had hounded it before this futile war. The failure of his 
foreign policy naturally discontented Michael Aseifs subjects. His 
cousin Kaliman with the connivance of some leading inhabitants of 
TmOVo, slew him outside its walls, seized the throne, and made himself 
master of the person of the widowed Empress, Rut Rostislav hastened 
to the rescue of his daughter, only to find that the usurper* fleeing for 
safety from place to place, had been slain by his own subjects. With 
the death of Kaliman II in 1257 the dynasty of A sen was extinct. 
Rostislav in vain styled himself a Emperor of Lhe Bulgarians." 1 

The nobles, or convoked a council for the election of a new 

Tsar. Their choice fell upon Constantine, a man of energy and ability 
settled near Sofia, but descended through the female line from the 
founder of the Serbian dynasty, whom ho vaunted ns his grand father. 
In order to obtain some sort of hereditary right to the crown, he 
divorced bis wife and married a daughter of Theodore II Lascaris, 
who, as the granddaughter of John A sen II, would make him the 
representative of the national line of Tsars. To complete his legitimacy, 
he took on his marriage the name of Asen. Another competitor, 
however, a certain Mytaes, who had married a daughter of John Asen II, 
claimed a closer connexion with that famous house, and for a time 
disputed the succession to the throne. But his weakness of character 
contrasted unfavourably with the manly qualities of Constantine; he 
had to take refuge in Mihsembria, and by surrendering that city to the 
Greeks obtained from them a peaceful retreat for him self and his family 
near the site of Troy. 

Constantine a marriage with a Greek princess had benefited him 
personally ; but it soon proved a source of tremble to Ills country. The 
Tsaritsa, as the sister of the dethroned Greek Emperor John IV, 
nourished a natural resentment against the in an who had usurped her 
brothers throne* and urged her husband to avenge him. Michael 
Palftcologus had, indeed, foreseen this effect of his policy; and in the 
winter before the recapture of Constantinople from the Latins, he 
had sent his trusty agent, the historian Aeropolita, to Tniovo with 
1 Arrhir/iir tk ftiittft# PMfoftxjit , SIT. &22-4J. 
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the object of securing the neutrality of the Tsar during the accomplish¬ 
ment of that great design. The re-ostabli*hmeiit of the Greek Empire 
at Byzantium, which had liecn the gold of the Bulgarian Tsars* offended 
the national susceptibilities of the nobles* and a sovereign who owed 
his election to that powerful class and who was half a foreigner would 
naturally desite to shew himself more Bulgarian than the Bulgarians. 
Thug a conflict with the Greeks was inevitable. Its only result was the 
loss of all Bulgaria south of the Balkans. 

Constantine Aseu w«i also occupied in the early years after the 
recapture of Constantinople with resisting Hungarian invasions Frum 
the north. The Kings of Hungary had always resented the resurrection 
of the Bulgarian Empire and the independence of Bosnia ; and the 
patronage of the Bogomile heresy by the rulers of troth those countries 
gave them, a* the champions of the Papacy, an excuse for intervention. 
The history of Bosnia during the half-century which followed the death 
of Kalin m 1204 mainly consists of Hungarian attempts to acquire the 
sovereignty over the country by means of its theological divisions. Firftt 
the King of Hungary and the Pope granted Bosnia to the Hungarian 
Archbishop of Kaloeva, on condition that he purged the land of the 
“unbelievers 1,1 who infested it. Then, when the Bosniaks retorted by 
making Ninoslav, a bom Bogomile, their btm, the king took the still 
stronger step of bestowing their country upon bis son Kolonion, who 
in 12^7 mode himself master of not only Bosnia hut of Hum also. The 
gi^ettl defeat of the Hungarians by the Tartars four years later tem¬ 
porarily rid Bosnia of Hungarian interference, and the Papacy tried 
concession-* instead of c russules, allowing Nmoslav, now become a 
Catholic, to neigu unmolested, and the priests to use the Slavonic 
tongue and the Glagolitic characters in the services of the Church, 
At last, however, in 1254 religions differences and a disputed 
succession caused both Bosnia and Hum to fall beneath Hungarian 
suzerainty. Bosnia was then divided into twro parts; while the south 
wan allowed to retain native Zhshj, the north, for the sake of greater 
security against Bulgaria and Serbia, was at first entrusted to Hungarian 
magnates, and then combined with a large slice of northern Serbia, 
which under the name of the banal of Macva was governed by the 
Russian prince Rostislav, whose name has been already mentioned 
In connexion with Bulgaria, and who, as son-in-law of the King of 
Hungary, could be trusted to carry out his policy„ This enlarged 
(and in 1264 reunited) banal or duchy of Macva and Bosnia, as it wm 
officially called, thus formed, like Bosnia in nur own fime t an advanced 
post of Hungary in the Balkan peninsula. 

Bulgriria wa& stronger and less exposed lhan Bosnia: but it was 
equally coveted by the Hungarian sovereigns. One of them had 
already assumed the title of iL King of Bulgaria n : another, after a 
series of campaign^ in which Hie Hungarian armies reached the walls 
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of Tmovo and temporarily captured the “ virgin fortress’ 1 of Vidin, 
not only adopted the same style, but handed down to his successors 
a shadowy claim to the Bulgarian crown. Thus, in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, the Hungarian monarehs were pleated to 
style themselves “ Kings of Bulgaria, Rflj^eio, and Rama/’ sovereigns 
(on paper) of all the three South Slavonic States. 

When the Hungarian invaders retired, Constantine Aren lieLhought 
him of revenge upon the Greeks. He did not scruple to call the Sultan 
of Irani urn and. the savage Tartars to his aid ; Michael Poiacologus 
narrowly escaped capture at their hands, and it was long before the 
rich plain of Thrace recovered from their ravages* These exhausting 
campaigns caused the Greek Emperor to propitiate so active an enemy. 
Constantine's wife was now dead, and Michael VIII accordingly en¬ 
deavoured to attach the Bulgarian Tsar to the new dynasty at 
Constantinople bv offering him the hand of his own niece Marin, 
with Mescmbria and another Black Sea port os her dowry. No sooner, 
however, had the marriage been celebrated than Michael refused to 
hand over those places, on the plea that their inhabitants, being Greeks, 
could not be fairly transferred to Bulgaria against their wilh To his 
surprise, his niece, as soon as she had become u mother, threw in her lot 
entirely with her adopted country, and urged her husband to aasert his 
claims. The Greek Emperor only avoided a Bulgarian invasion by 
another diplomatic marriage, that of his natural daughter to the powerfii] 
Tartar chief Nogai Khan, who from the steppes of-soulhem Russia kept 
Bulgaria quiet. 

The great design of Charles of Anjou, now established on the throne 
of Naples, for the recovery of the I-at in Empire, affected both Bulgaria 
and Serbia. Stephen I’ms ( had married a daughter of the exiled 
Uatin Emperor Baldwin 11, and Queen Helena, whose name is still 
preserved in the cathedral at Cat taro Find in a ruined church on the 
river Bopmu, played as important a part tu> the Bulgarian Empress in 
advocating an attack upon the Greeks. In vain the Greek Emperor 
tried to win over the Serbian monarch by a marriage between one of 
his daughters and a son of Stephen Urol But the pompous Byzantine 
envoys, who were ordered to report upon the manners and customs of 
the Serbian court, were horrified to find “the great ** king, as he was 
called, living in a style which would have disgraced a modest official 
of Constantinople, his Hungarian daughter-in-law working at her spindle 
in an inexpensive gown, and his household eating like a jwiek of hunters 
or sheep^teolcre, The lack of security fur property, w hich was to be char- 
aeterifftic of the Serbian land* under Turkish rule, deepened this hod 
impression, and the projected marriage was broken off. Negotiations 
were resumed between Naples and the Serbian and Bulgarian monarch*, 
and the Greek Emperor sought lo wive himself by accepting the union 
of the Churches at the Council of Lyons, and bv repudiating the rights 
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of the Bulgarian and Serbian ecclesiastical establishments to Autonomy. 
But here again the crafty Pakeologm over-reached himself. By his 
concessions to the Ecumenical Patriarch he aroused the national pride 
of the two Slav States; by his concessions to the Pope he alienated 
the Orthodox party in his own capital. At the Bulgarian court the 
Empress Maria, who was in constant communication with the opposi¬ 
tion at Constantinople* worked harder than ever against him, and even 
tried to incite the Sultan of Egypt to attack the Byzantine Empire m 
conjunction with the Bulgarians. 

This ambitious woman now wielded the supreme power in Bulgaria, 
for the Tsar was incapacitated by a broken leg, and their son Michael, 
whom she caused to be crowned and proclaimed ns his colleague, was 
still a child. One powerful chieftain alone stood in her path, a certain 
James Sv^tslav, who in the general confusion had assumed the style 
of ** Emperor of the Bulgarians." A Byzantine historian has graphically 
described the sinister artifice by which his countrywoman first deluded, 
and then destroyed, this possible but ingenuous rival. She invited him 
to Trnoco, and there, in the cathedral, amidst the pomp and circumstance 
of Lite splendid eastern ritual, adopted the elderly nobleman as her son. 
Svgtslav’s suspicions were disarmed by this solemn act of adoption, hut 
he found when it was too late that his affectionate * mother " had only 
embraced him in order the better to kill him. Even this assassination 
did not, however, leave her mistress of Bulgaria. A new and popular 
hero arose in the place of the murdered man. Ivailo (such seems to 
have been his red name) had begun life, like some much more famous 
Balkan heroes, as a swineherd, and his nickname ot the lettuce, from 
which the Greeks called him Lachanas, may liave been given him from 
his habitual diet of Kerbs. Saintly forms appeared to him in visions 
as he tended his herd, urging him to seize the throne of the nation 
which he was destined to rule. His credulous comrades Hocked tn the 
side of the inspired peasant; two victories over the Tartar hordes, 
which were devastating the country with impunity, convinced even the 
better rl a«*« of his mission to deliver their country ; and the lawful 
Tsur, crippled by his malady and depri ved by his wife's cruel machinations 
of his most faithful adherents, fell, in a forlorn attempt to save his 
crown, by the hand of the triumphant swineherd. 

The success of this adventurer disturbed the calculations of the 
Greek Emperor, whose recent attempts at obtaining influence over 
Bulgarian policy had so signally failed. His first idea was to attach the 
peasant ruler to his person by giving him one of his own daughters in 
marriage. Bot on second thoughts he came to the conclusion that the 
swineherd would doubtless fall na rapidly as lie had risen, and that it 
would be therefore wiser to set up a rival candidate to the Bulgarian 
throne. lie readily found an instrument for this purpose in the person 
of the son of the’former claimant, Mytres, whom he married to his 
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daughter Irene and proclaimed Enapcmr of the Bulgarians under the 
popular name of Juhu As£u HL Meanwhile the Dowager-Empress 
Maria was placed in a position of the utmost difficulty ill the capital. 
Menaced on three sides—by the citizens of Tmovu, by the swineherd, 
and by the Evzimtine candidate—she saw that she must come to terms 
with one of the two latter, Self-interest suggested Ivirilo as the more 
likely to allow her and her son to share the throne with him* especially 
if she offered to become his wife. At first the peasant was dishiclhieti to 
accept m a favour what he could win by force; but he was sufficiently 
patriotic to shrink from a further civil war* agreed to her proposal, 
and early in 1278 celebrated the double festival of his marriage and 
coronation with her at Tmovo. But this unnatural union failed to 
secure her happiness or that of her subjects. The savage simplicity of 
the swineherd was revolted by the luxury of the Byzantine princess, and 
when their conjugal discusriuiis became too subtle for his rude intelligence* 
he beat her as he would have beaten one of his own class. Another 
Tartar inroad increased the perils of the situation; the Byzantine 
claimant, at the head of a Greek army, invested Tmovo; and, though 
the cruelty of Iv&ilo struck terror into the hearts of the besiegers, 
accustomed to obey the mx>gnised rules of civilised warfare, the report 
of his defeat at the hands of the Tartars in 1279 caused the wearied 
citizens to deliver both the Empress Maria and her son to the Greeks 
aud to recognise John Asen Ilf wa their lawful sovereign. Maria was 
led away cncemte to Haiirianople, and ended her career, so fatal to her 
adopted country, unJnmented and unsung. 

But the removal of this disturbing element did not bring peace to 
Bulgaria. John Ascn HI ascended the throne as a Greek nominee, 
supported by a foreign army, while Lhc mast popular man in the country 
was a certain George Ter ter i, who, though of Cunian ex traction, was 
connected with the native nubility and was well known for bis energetic 
character and shrewd intelligence. Byzantine diplomacy .^w at once 
the danger abend, and sought to avoid it by the usual method, a 
matrimonial alliance be tween the dangerous rival and the reigning Tsar. 
Terters consented to wed John Aden's sister, even thuugh he had to 
divorce his wife, who had already home biui an heir, in older to make 
this political marriage. But it wfn- not long before circumstances made 
him the inevitable ruler of Bulgaria. Ivailo, supposed to have disap¬ 
peared IS tially from the scene, suddenly reappeared in the summer of 
1280 with a Tartar general at his side. In vain the Greek Emperor 
sent two armies to defend the throne of his minion; two successive 
defeats convinced Jo Em Aseu that it was time to dee alike before tiie 
enemy outride and the rival within. He took with him all the portable 
contents of the Bulgarian treasury, including the imperial insignia which 
the founders of the Empire had raptured from Isaac Angelos ninety 
years earlier, and which thus returned with their unworthy successor 
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to Constant!noplc. Such was the indignation of Michael \ III at the 
cowardly flight of the man whom he had Laboured to make the instru¬ 
ment of his policy for the reduction of Bulgaria to a vassal state, that he 
at first refused him admission to the city. Meanwhile* George Terteri 
was raised to the vacant throne by the general desire of the military and 
the nobles. Such was his reputation that Ivailo at once retired from 
a contest to which he felt himself unequal single-handed. 

Ivailo betook himself to the court of Nogai Klian, the Tartar chief 
w ho had once before been the arbiter of Bulgaria. There he found his 
old rival, John Aten HI, well provided with Bytine money, and 
calculating on the fact that the chiefs harem contained his sister-in-law. 
For some time the wily Tartar w r as equally willing to receive the 
presents and listen with favour to the proposals of both candidates* till 
at last one night In a drunken bout he ordered Ivailo to be killed as the 
enemy of his father-in-law, the Greek Fm per nr, Asen only escaped a 
like fate thanks to the intervention of his wife's sister, who sent him hack 
in !*afety to Constantinople. Thenceforth* he abandoned the attempt to 
recover the Bulgarian crown, preferring the peaceful dignity of a high 
Byzantine title and founding a family which played a prominent pJirt in 
the medieval history of the Mores. His rival, even though dead, still 
continued to be a name with which to conjure; several years later, a 
false Ivailo caused such alarm at Constantinople that the Dowager- 
Empress Maria was asked to state whether he was her husband or no; 
even her disavowal of his identity availed nothing with the credulous 
peasants, who regarded him as their heaven-sent leader against the 
Turks. For a moment Byzantine statecraft thought that he might be 
utilised for that purpose; but, as his followers became more numerous 
and more fanatical t caution prevailed, and the pretender vanished in one 
of the Greek prisons, 

Andronicus II f who had now succeeded to the Byzantine throne, 
realising the hopelessness of any further attempt to restore John Asen, 
nut only made peace with Terteri, hut sent back to him his timt wife on 
condition that he divorced his second. Thus, the Tsar was able to 
pacify the scruples of the Bulgarian hierarchy* which had regarded! him 
as escomumn Seated, nor could the united efforts of Pope Nicholas IV 
and Queen Helena of Serbia induce him to abandon the national Church. 
But the founder nf the new dynasty was soon forced to lice before 
another Tartar invasion* In vain lie had tried to prevent that calamity 
by a matrimonial alliance; Nogai Khan ravaged Bulgaria: and, while 
the Tsar was a suppliant at the Greek court, one of his nobles 11 prince 
Sinilec^ was appointed by will of Lhe Tartar chief to rule the country as 
his vassah SmiWs reign was, however, brief; upon the death of Nogai, 
his son Cboki claimed Bulgaria as the son-in-law* of Terteri and was 
ostensibly supported by the latter's son, Theodore Sv t tslav r The allies 
were successful; Smikc disappeared, leaving os the ona memorial of hi& 
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name the monastery which Le founded netmTatar-Pnznrdijliik; urirl Choki 
and S vgtskT entered Tmovu in triumph. Then the Bulgarian appeared in 
his true coloure; a sudden stroke of fortune enabled him to spend money 
freely among his countrymen, who naturally regarded him an the rightful 
heir to die throne; at last, when be thought that the moment had come 
for action, he ordered his Tartar ally to lie seized and strangled, and the 
Bulgarian Patriarch, who had long been suspected of intrigues, with the 
Tartars, to be hurled hum the cliffs, Two attempts to drive out the 
new ruler failed. There was a small Grwnphil party in Bidguria which 
proclaimed Michael, the son of Constantine Asen and the Empress 
Maria; but tbe reception with which lie met on his arrival convinced 
him that his cause was hopeless. The Byzantine Court then supported 
the brother of isimJcc, who was in his turn defeated, and the number of 
Byzantine magnate* who were raptured on that occasion enabled Svetskv 
to ransom his taLher from the custody in which the Greeks hail placed 
irn. His liliid piety did not, however, so far prevail over his ambition 
as to make him yield the throne to the founder of Ids dynasty. He 
placed him in honourable confinement in one of his cities, where be was 

allowed to live in luxury provided tliat he did not meddle with afiaire of 
statu. 


The Bulgarian Empire no longer occupied the great position in 
Balkan politics which it had tilled half a century earlier. The rivalries 
of pretenders, foreign intrigue and the sinister influence of a woman 
bid weakened the fabric so rapidly revised by the energy- of the previous 
isara. In contrast with the feverish history of this once dominant 
Slavonic t|fole, that of Serbia during the same period shews a tnrn- 
ijUilbty which increased the resources of that naturally rich country 
and thus prepared the way for the great expansion of the Serbian 
dominions in tbe next century. The “great king,'' Stephen Uros l 
w ™ ™P le bfHl a ° profoundly shocked the Byzantine offidalZ 

alter a long and peaceful reign, only disturbed by a Tartar inroad, w*a 
□usted trooi the throne in 1376 by his elder son Stephen Drag,.tin (nr 
the beloved ), assisted by the latter’s brother-in-law, the King of 
Hungary. ITic old king fled to the land of Hum, where he died of a 
broken heart, but his cruel son did not bug wear the Serbian crown. 
HrnUed by an infirmity of the foot from tbe active pureuits nec&xrv 
to a Balkan sovereign in the Middle Ages, he abdicated in favour Jf 
his brother Stephen Urol II, called “Milutfri" (or “the child of 
grace J. But, like other mouarclis who have resigned, he soon irrew 
wcarj; of retirement, and returned to the throne, till his makdv 
H ua la> s of conscience, compelled him, at the end of 
? o Withdraw definitely from the government of Serbia. Ah some 
compensation for this la* of dignity and as occupation for his not 
too active mind, he received from his brother-in-law, the King „f 
1 Miktfwich* tfenumvnta frrbh*, 54, 55* mi. 
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Hungary, the Duchy of Ma*va ami Bosnia, and also governed Belgrade. 
There be busied himself entirely with religious questions; while he 
mortified his own flesh, to atone for his unfflial conduct, he «iid his 
son-in-law and vassal, Stephen Kotrmnan, the founder of the subsequent 
Bosnian dynasty, persecuted the Bogomiles with a seal which beauiic 
all the greater alter his conversion to the Homan Church. At his 
request, the Friuiciscsiii, who have since played such an important jiart 
in Bosnian history, settled in the country; but, even with their aid, the 
fanaticism of PraguLin could make no headway against the stubborn 
heretics. At his death in 13H>, the bishopric of Bosnia had been 
“ almost destroyed,*' despite all the efforts of the Popes. 

Stephen tiros II has been judged very differently by his Serbian und 
hv bb Greek contemporaries, ‘ One of the former, who owed everything 
to him, extols his qualities as a ruler; one of the latter, who was naturally 
opposed to him, depicts him as a savage debauchee. The two character* 
are, however, bv no means incompatible; and if this*' 1 pious king, the 
founder of churches and the eudower of bishoprics, was anything but an 
exemplary husband, lie left Serbia in a stronger position tlum she had 
ever held'before. The chief object of his foreign policy was to enlarge 
his kingdom at the expense of the Byzantine Empire, which, lie bitterly 
complained, had annexed foreign territory without being able to defend 
its own. Some two years before his accession, the Serbian troops under 
the guidance of a Greek deserter had penetrated as far as Seres; and the 
first act of bis reign was to occupy Skoplje and other places in Macedonia, 
an undertaking all the easier iii that bis father-in-law, the bold Duke 
John of Neopatros, at that time the leading figure of Northern Greece, 
was at war with the Byzantine Emperor. Michael VIII died before he 
could punish the confederates, mid his successor contented himself with 
sending the Tartar auxiliaries whom his father bad collected to glut 
their desire for plunder in Serbia, and thus incidentally to weaken a 
nation which caused constant vexation to his subjects. The Tartars 
came and went, but the Serbian raids continued; Serbian (standards 
approached the holy mount of Athos, and the Greek com in under of 
Sakmicit confessed that his orthodox tactics were no match for the 
guerrilla warfare of these marauders. He therefore advised the Em¬ 
peror, especially in view of the Turkish peril in Asia Minor, to make 
peace with the Serbs. Andronicua II twk Ilia advice and, to render 
the treutv more binding ujwn the volatile Serbian temperament, re¬ 
solved to give the hand of one of the imperial princesses to Stephen 
Uros. Such marriages were nut, as a rule, happy ; had not the gossips 
told how the “Bret-crowned ” king had turned hi* Greek wife out 
of doors all but naked? Stephen UroS It, it was pointed out, had 
an even woree reputation. Tliat uxorious monarch, the Henry VITI 
of the Balkans bad already, it was true, had three wives, and had 
divorced two of them, while the third was still his consort. But 
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Byzantine sophistry declared the second and third marriage* mil], as 
Laving been contracted during the ftrst wife’s lifetime ; as she was now 
dead, it followed that her husband could put away his third wife and 
marry again without offending the canons of the Church. Stephen Urns 
was nothing loth; be wanted an heir, and had no further use for his 
third wife, a daughter of the dethroned Tsar Terteri; the only difficulty 
was that the widowed sister of Audronicus vowed that she, at any rate, 
did not share her brother's views as to the legality of such a second 
marriage. The Greek Emperor way not, however, discouraged by her 
refusal; he sacrificed his only daughter Si mania, though not yet sis 
years of age, to the exigencies of politics and the coarseness of a 
notorious evil-liver who was older than her father and in Greek eyes 
his social inferior. The scruples of the Ecumenical Patriarch, increased 
by the theological flirtations of Stephen Uros with the Human Church, 
availed as little as the opposition of the Queen-Dowager Helena, who, as 
a good Catholic, regarded her son's marriage with abhorrence. The 
parties met on an island in the Vardar; the King nf Serbia handed over 
his Bulgarian consort together with the Greek deserter who had for 
so long ]ed hjs forces to victory, and received in exchange hi?* little bride 
with all the humility of a parvenu marrying into an old family. 

This matrimonial alliance with the imperial family suggested to the 
ambitious mind of Stephen Pros the possibility of uniting the Byzantine 
and Serbian dominions under a single sceptre. His plan was shared by 
his mother-in-law, the Empress Irene, who, as an Italian, was devoid of 
Hellenic patriotism, and, as a second wife, knew that her sun 1 * could 
never succeed to their father's throne. In the King of Serbia she saw 
the means of acquiring the Byzantine Empire for her own progeny, if 
not for the offspring of Simon is, then for one of her own sous. From 
her retreat at Salonica she made Stephen UroS the confidant of her 
conjugal woes, loaded him with presents, and sent him every year 
a more and more richly-jewelled tiara, almost as splendid as that of 
the Emperor himself. When it became clear that Simonis was not 
likely to have children, she persuaded the King of Serbia to adopt one 
nf her two surviving sons as his heir + But the luxurious Byzantine 
princeling could not stand the hard and uncomfortable life in Serbia, 
and his brother al^o, after a brief experience of the Serbian court, was 
thankhil to return to the civilisation of northern Italy. Simnnis herself, 
when hhe grew up, disliked her adopted country quite as much a* her 
brothers had done. She spent an much of her time as possible at 
Constantinople; and, when her husband threatened vengeance on the 
Greek Empire unless she returned to him, she was sent liuck in tears to 
his barbarous embraces. Obviously, then, Balkan capitals were even 
less agreeable places of residence for luxurious persons nf culture at that 
period Hum they are now. 

The Greek connexion had naturally given offence to the national 
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parly in Serbia, which was opposed to foreign influence and suspicions 
nf feminine intrigues, Stephen Dragutin protested from his retirement 
at an arrangement which might deprive his own son Vladislav of the 
right, which be had never renounced for him, of succeeding to the 
Serbian throne upon the death of Stephen Tros. A more dangerous 
rival was the king's bastard, Stephen, who had received the family 
appanage in the Zeta, but was impatient of this subordinate position 
and ready tn come forward os the champion of the national cause against 
his father's Grerophil policy. Stephen Uros, however, soon suppressed 
his bastard's rebellion; the rebel fled to the banks of the Itojana, where 
stood the church which still tlears his father’s name 1 , and begged for 
pardon. But the king was anxious to render him incapable of a second 
conspiracy, and his Byzantine associates suggested to him that blinding 
was the best punishment for traitors of the blood royal. The operation 
was, however, only partially successful: but the victim had the sense to 
conceal the fact, and lived unmolested in a monastery at Constantinople, 
until bis father in his old age, at the instigation of the historian Daniel, 
recalled, him to Serbia and assigned him the ancient royal city of Dioctca, 
whose ruins may yet be seen near the modem Podgorica, as a residence. 
The failure’ of his scheme for the onion of the Serbian and Greek 
realms under bis dynasty by peaceful means led Stephen l T rt» to enter 
into negotiations in 1308, with Charles of Y'alois, then seeking to 
recover the lost I^itin Empire of Constantinople in the name of his 
daughter, the titular Empress. In order the better to secure the aid 
of the West, the crafty Serb expressed to Pope Clement V the desire 
to be received into that Unman Church of which his mother liad been 
so ardent a devotee, and which could protect him from a possible French 
invasion. A treaty was then concluded between him and Charles, 
pledging both parties to render mutual assistance to one another, and 
securing for the King of Serbia the continued possesion of Prilcp, St ip, 
and other Macedonian castles Formerly belonging to the Byzantine 
Empire. A further proposal for a marriage between the two families, 
contingent on the conversion of Stephen f.-n)s, fell through, and the 
feebleness and dilatoriness of the French prince convinced the shrewd 
Serbian monarch that such an alliance would not further his designs, 
and that he hod nothing to fear from that quarter. He therefore 
abandoned Western Europe and the Papacy, and was sufficient of a 
Balkan patriot to assist the Greeks against the Turks. 

The death of his brother Drngutin gave Stephen l ros an opportunity 
of expanding hi* kingdom in another direction. He imprisoned his 
nephew, whom the roval monk had commended to his care, and made 
himself master of his inheritance in Macva. Stephen UroS II was now 
nt the zenith of his power. It wiu* no mere flourish of the pen which 
made him sign himself u King of Serbia, the land of Hum, Diode*, 
i WuwnMehQftliek* SIUtKcituTijrn, vn. 231. 
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Albania* and the sen-coa,st.T for his authority really corresponded with 
those titles, and under him Serbia had* what she has at last regained, 
a sea-board an the Adriatic. But his unprincipled annexation of a 
former Hungarian land brought down upon him the vengeance of the 
King of Hungary, while his designs against the Angevin port of 
Durazzo 1 * 3 , which he had already once captured, aroused the animosity 
of its owner, Philip of Taranto, now husband of the titular Empress 
nf Constantinople. The Pope bade the Catholic Albanians fight against 
the schismatic Serb who had played fast and loose with the Holy Sw, 
and the league was completed by the adhesion of the powerful Croatian 
family of Subic, which had latterly become predominant in Bosnia and 
would brook no Serbian interference in their domain. Stephen l roS 
lost his brothers Bosnian duchy together with Belgrade; but to the 
last he was bent on the extension of his dominion*. Death earned 
him off in 13^1, as he was scheming to make political profit out of the 
quarrel between the elder and the younger Andronicus, 

Stephen tiros II was an opportunist in both polities and religion. 
His alliances were entirely dictated by motives of expediency, and he 
regarded the jUioqtir clause as merely a pawn in the diplomatic game. 
If he delighted the Orthodox. Church by his gifts to Mount Athens and 
hi* pious foundations at Salonica T Constantinople, and even Jerusalem ; 
if a chapel near Studenica still preserves the memory' of this a great- 
grandson of St Simeon and son of the great King tlroS""—he was so 
indifferent, or so statesmanlike, os to permit six Catholic sees within 
his realm and to allow Catholic bishops and even the djed, or * grand- 
sire,"" of the Bogomiles to sit in his Council at Cat taro. One of his 
laws prevented boundary disputes between villages ; he was anxious 
to encourage commerce; and, though he more tlian once harassed R&gum* 
he wrote to Venice offering to keep open and guard the great trade 
route which traversed his kingdom and then led across Bulgaria to 
the Black Sea. But in commercial, as in other matters, his code of 
honour was low, and his issue of counterfeit Venetian coin has gained 
him a place among the evil kings in the Paradim* of Dante. 

Upon the death of Stephen Uros II the crown should have naturally 
devolved upon his nephew Vladislav* whn had now been released from 
prison. But the clergy, always a. dominant factor in Serbian politics, 
favoured the election of the bastard Stephen, who, during biz? father's 
later year??, hud borne all the royal titles* as a designation of his 
ultimate succession* and had already once championed the national 
idea. Stephen proclaimed that lie was no longer blind, and astutely 
ascribed to a miracle what wits the result of the venality or clmnsmesa 

1 Angevin 1272, Serbian Angevin 1.305^ Serbian 1310, Angevin 

Albanian 1368* Venetian 1392, Turkish' 1*01* Serbian 1012, Albanian 1013. 

1 xi%. 140-1, 
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of the operator. To cover his illegitimacy, he assumed the family name 
of UruS, already associated in the popular mind with two successful 
kings, but posterity knows him by that of Decanski from the monastery 
of Decani in Old Serbia, which he founded. With the ruthkssness of 
his rare, he speedily rid himself of his two competitors, Vladislav 
and another natural sod of the late king, a certain Constantine. 
Vladislav died an exile in Hungary ; Constantine was nailed to a cross 
and then sawn asunder; wIdle the usurper tried yet further to strengthen 
his position by wooing a daughter of Philip of Taranto and by obtaining 
from the Pope a certificate of his legitimacy. To secure these objects 
he surrendered Durazzo and offered to become a Catholic, only to 
withdraw his offer when the support of the Orthodox clergy seemed 
more valuable to him than that of Home. 

The civil war which was at that time threatening the Byzantine 
Empire involved both the neighbouring Slav states, each anxious to 
benefit- by the struggle, which ultimately resulted in a pitched battle 
lx?tween them. The dynasty of Terteri had become extinct in Bulgaria 
a year after the accession of Stephen Uro5 III to the Serbian throne. 
Svytslav,although he had domestic difficulties with Byzantium, had kept 
on good terms with the Serbs, and his warlike son George Terteri II, who 
succeeded him In 1332, died after a single Greek campaign. Bulgaria 
was therefore once more distracted by the claims of rival claimants, 
of whom the strongest was Michael of Vidin, already styled “ Despot 
of Bulgaria,’ 1 and founder of the last dynasty of Bulgarian Tsars. His 
father had established himself as a petty prince in that famous Danubinn 
fortress; the son, as was natural in one living so near the Serbian 
frontier, had married a half-sister of the new King of Serbia and owed 
his success to Serbian aid. In order, however, to secure peace with 
the Greeks and at the same time to consolidate his position at home, 
tie now repudiated his consort with her children, and espoused the 
widow of Svgtslav, who wo.- a sister of the younger Andronicus. This 
matrimonial alliance led to a political treaty between the Bulgarian 
Tsar anil iLe impatient heir of Byzantium ; they met in the autumn 
of 1336, and crime to terms which seemed favourable to both : Michael 
promised to assist Andromeus to oust ilia grandfather from the throne; 
And milieus pledged himself to support Michael against the natural 
indignation of the insulted Serbian king, and. in the event of his own 
enterprise succeeding, to give money and territory to Ills Bulgarian 
brother-in-law. On the other side, the elder Andronicus sent the 
historian Nicephoros Gregoriis on a mission to the Serbian government, 
with the object of cone Hinting Stephen Urns III. The literary diplo¬ 
matist has left us a comical picture of the peripatetic Serbian court, 
then in the vicinity of Skoplje, ns it struck a highly-cultured Byzantine. 
The inadequate efforts of bis barbarian majesty to do hunour to the 
high-born Greek kdv whose daughter he had recently married, seemed 
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ridiculous td a visitor versed in the etiquette of Constantinople. StilJ, 
as the historian complacently remarked, one cannot expect apes and 
ants to act like eagles and lions, and he re-crossed the Serbian frontier 
thanking Providence that he hail been bom a Greek. Similar opinions 
with regard to the Balkan Slavs are still held by many uf his countrymen. 

After making, however, due allowance for the national bias of a 
Greek author, it is dear that Serbia, then on the eve of becoming the 
chief power of the peninsula, was still far Iwhind lioth the Greek and 
Latin states of the Levant in civil i sat ion. The contemporary writer, 
Archbishop Adam, who has left a valuable account of the country at this 
period, tells us that it contained no walled and moated castles; the 
palaces of the king and his nobles were of wood, surrounded by palisades, 
and the only houses of stone were in the l^atin towns on the Adriatic 
coa&t T such as Antivari, Cattaro, and Duldgno, the residences of the 
Catholic Archbishop and his sufimgans* Yet Ruse in was naturally a 
very rich land* producing plenty of com, wine, and oil, well-watered , and 
abounding in forests full of game. Five gold mines and as many of silver 
w r ere being conslantly worked, and Stephen Uras IT could afford a gift of 
plate mid a silver altar to the church of St Nicholas at Bari. But hi* 
subjects were too heterogeneous to be united; the Latins of Scutari and 
the coast-towns, as well as the Albanians, also Catholics, were oppressed 
by the Serbs, whose priesthood was debased and whose bishops, were 
often in prison. As against tins last statement, obviously caused by the 
theological Teal of the archbishop, we may set the gloomy account of the 
abuses in the six Roman churches of Serbia, which we have from Pope 
Benedict XI some twenty years earlier, while, at the moment when 
Adam wrote, the Orthodox Archbishop was no less eminent a man than 
the patriotic historian Unmet. If, then, Serbia was still uncultured, 
if the manners and morals of her rustic court still left much to desire, 
she was obviously possessed of great natural energy 1 and capacity* which 
only awaited a favourable moment and the right man tn develop them. 

While the Serbian nobles, whose influence was usually predominant 
in deciding questions of public policy, soon wearied of supporting the 
elder Andruuicus, and plainly said that if their sovereign insisted on 
lighting he would fight alone* the Bulgarian Tsar suddenly changed 
sides, warmly espoused the cause of the old Emperor, ami sent 3000 
hursemen under a Russian general with the object (so it was suspected) 
of seizing Constantinople for himself and thus realising the dream uf 
his greatest predecessors. Self-interest and patriotic alike urged the 
younger Andronicus to warn his grandfather uf the danger which he 
would incur if he entrusted the palace to the custody of these uiitrmd- 
worthy allies, Androniccjs II acted on this timely hint from his rival; 
fur neither of them could desire to see a Bulgarian conquest of 
Constantinople as the result of their family disputes. The Russian was 
alone admitted within the gates, and the reproaches and bribes of the 
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Batik of Velbu£d t 1330 


younger Andronicus speedily effected the recall of the Bulgarian force. 

A few dap later Andromcx^ IH entered the city in triumph; Byzantium 
never again so nearly fell beneath the Bulgarian yoke as in that me¬ 
morable spring of 1328, until the famous campaign of 1012—13, 

The same Bulgarian Tsar, who had thus nil but achieved the ideal of 
everv Balkan nationality, was destined to bring his country to the verge 
of ruin. Stephen l.’roS Ill had never forgiven the insult to his sister, 
and Michael therefore resolved to forestall a Serbian invasion by acting 
first. He had no difficulty in forming a formidable coalition against the 
rising Serbian state. And tortious III, whose Macedonian frontier near 
Ochrida had lately been ravaged by the Serbs, joined the league and 
menaced Serbia from the south; the Pre nee of Wallnchia and <1000 1 art at 
mercenaries swelled the native army ui Bulgaria, alrenih 1,3.000 strong. 
At the bead of such forces, Mi chad boasted that he would be crowned 
in his enemy's land, and set out down the valley of the L pper Struma to 
cross the frontier a little to the north of Kostendil, then a Serbian but 
now a Bulgarian town. On 3H June 1330, the most decisive battle in 
the mutual history of the two Slav states was iought in the plain of 
Velbuzd, as Kostendil wits then called. Tlie Tsar was taken by surprise, 
for he had expected no fighting that day ; indeed, it was afterward* 
stated that hU opponent had given his word not to begin hostilities till 
the morrow, Thu*, at the moment when the Sorbs charged from a 
narrow delite into the plain, the bulk of the Bulgarian army was away 
foraging. Aided by a ljody of several hundred tall German knights, 
Stephen Urns easily routed his distracted foes; Michael himself was 
unhorsed, and died' either in the battle, or of his wounds a few days 
afterwards; but the conquerors merely disarmed the fugitives, "bom, as 
men of their own race, it was not lawful to hike captive. On the hill 
where his tent had been pitched, the victor founded a church of the 
Ascension, the ruins of which still serve as a memorial of this fratricidal 
war, Bulgaria was now at his mercy, for the rest of the native army 
bod fled at the news of their sovereigns defeat, and Androidcus III at 
once returned to Constantinople, The proud Bulgarian nobles, who had 
deemed themselves their Tsar’s “ half-brothers," came to meet their 
conqueror and hear his decision, Stephen l T ros might have united the 
two Slav states under his own sceptre, and thus prevented those further 
rivalries which have governed Balkan politics m our own time. But 
he preferred to allow Bulgarin, then more than twenty days' journey in 
extent, to remain as a dependency of his family; he contented himself 
with restoring his sister and her young son John Stephen to the 
tlinmc of the Tsars. The immediate effect of this policy was the 
expulsion of the lute ruler's Greek -consort, which gave her brother 
Ami milieu* an excuse for annexing a large part of Southern Bulgaria. 
Thu# Greeks and Serbs alike bad profited by the victory of Velbuzd; 
Serbia had won the hegemony of the Balkan States. 
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Stephen Uros III did not long enjov the fruits of his triumph. His 
worst enemies were those of his own household* and he fell a victim to 
one of those domestic tragedies which were characteristic of hts family. 
He hod married a second time* and his eldest son Stephen, then twenty- 
two years of age but still unprovided with a wife* looked with suspicion on 
the offspring of his Greek step-mother* a cousin of Andronicus III, He 
had been carefully educated as a crown prince; indeed, his father had 
had him crowned with himself, and had promised to make him ruler over 
half his kingdom. The courtier-like Archbishop Daniel, anxious to please 
his young master* asserts that Stephen ! r ro3 had not kept this promise; 
an impartial Greek contemporary saya that the prince's suspicions were 
exploited by Lbose Serbian nobles who were weary of his father's rule and 
hoped to benefit by n change. They proclaimed him king; he was 
crowned on 8 September I3S1 ; the Mower of the army, attracted by his 
prowess at Yelliuzdp Mocked to his standard; the old king was easily 
captured and imprisoned in the castle of Zvefan near Mitrovica, There* 
two months later, he was strangled, either by the orders 1 or at least 
with the tacit consent of his .son* who durst not oppo-e the will of his 
powerful followers 3 ; and the name of DiiSah, by which Stephen Uros IV 
is known in history, is variously derived * according to the view taken of 
his share in his father’s murder, either from dum soul "), a pet name 
given him by his fond parent* or from du&Ui ( u to throttle rt ). The 
epithet of " strong*" 1 ™ which his countrymen applied to him, was fully 
j us 1 1 lied by the masterful character and the great achievements of this 
□lost famous of all Serbian sovereigns. 

His first care was to secure himself on the side of Bulgaria, where, a 
few months before* a revolution organised by two court officials had 
driven the Serbian Empress and her son from the throne, and had placed 
upon it John Alexander, a nephew of the late Tsar, who assumed the 
ever popular surname of A sen. Instead of attempting to restore hi* 
aunt to Bulgaria against the will of the nobles* Dustin adopted the wiser 
policy of marrying the sister of the usurper and thus attaching the 
latter to his side, while John Stephen, after wandering os an exile from 
one laud to another, now a suppliant at Constantinople and now a, 
prisoner at Siena* ended his days at Naples, Thus Bulgaria under 
John Alexander was practically a dependency of Serbia. 

But Du£au by his Bulgarian marriage disarmed the enmity* and 
gained the support* of another powerful Balkan ruler* the Prince of 
VValladiia, who waa father-in-law of the Bulgarian Tsar, and who had 
first made the land which w r as the nucleus of the present kingdom of 

1 A-lam (PM?uilcKjJrochart) in Rt*r r htrt, Chiur.* ArmSiu n. 438, 44fi, who 
wrdtfl in 1^2, thus confirming tJie dale of Busan 1 *! MKsnii (dl six, 180; 

Mon< *pert, hint. Stop. Afetid, xi ij. &JJ; jiv t 152), which frlikloEteh (Aftmumenta 
SirbiM, 115) kild placed in 133ft, 

1 Nicephnrus Grc^onis* i. 457. 
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Foundation of Wnllachia awl Moldavia 


Roil mania a factor in Balkan politics, During the former half of the 
thirteenth century, while Serbia and Bulgaria were already independent 
states, the opposite bank of the Danube bad been traversed byrncccssive 
barbarian tribes the Cumans and the Tartans, who had driven the 
Roumanian population before them to the mountains. A f'luv popula¬ 
tion dwelt in the plains, the bauut of Craiova, or “little VVoUaehia,^ was 
Hungarian, while here and there the fortresses oi the Teutonic Knights 
and the Knights of St John availed but little to stem the tide of 
invasion. But about 1290 the Roumanians descended from Transylvania 
into Wnllachia to escape the religious persecutions of the Catholic Kings 
of Hungary, and the generally received account ascribes the foundation 
of the principality to a colony from Fognras, which, under the leadership 
of Kndnu Negron, nr Rudolf the Black, established itself at Cnmpnlung, 
and gave to the essentially Hat country of W allochia the local name of 
“ land of mountains,” in memury of those mountains whence the founder 
came. His successor, Ivanko Busaraha, the ally of the Bulgarians in the 
campaign of 1380, extended his authority over “little Wallachia,’' 
completely routed the Hungarians, and strengthened his position by 
marrviug his daughter to the new Tsar of Bulgaria, About the same 
time a> the foundation of the Wollacbian principality, a second princi¬ 
pality, dependent however on the Hungarian crown, was created in 
Moldavia by another colony of Roumanians from the north of 
Transylvania under a chief named Dragoche. This vassal state threw 
off its allegiance to Hungary about 1540, and became independent. 
Such was the origin of the two Dauubian priori pal i ties, which thenceforth 
existed under various forms till their transformation in our own day into 

the kingdom of Rou mania. _ ( 

Thus connected with the rulers of Bulgaria and Wallachia, Hunan 
was able to begin the realisation of that great scheme which had been 
cherished bv his grandfather of forming a Serbian Empire on the ruins 
of Byzantium. While his ally, the Bulgarian Tsar, recaptured the 
places south of the Balkans which An dromons III hod so recently 
occupied, Dolan, assisted by Sir Janni, a political adventurer who had 
abandoned Lite Byzantine for the Serbian court, easily conquered nearly 
alt Western Macedonia. The assassination of Sir Janni by an emissary 
of the By/an tine Emperor and the threatening attitude of the King of 
Hungary led him, however, to make peace with the Greeks and even to 
seek their aid against this dangerous enemy. The Greek and the 
Serbian monarch* met and spent a very pleasant week in one another’s 
society; and this meeting had important results, because it gave Du Ian 
an opportunity nf making the acquaintance of the future Emperor 
John Canturuzeue, then in attendance on Amlroniru*. Thus, for the 
moment, peace reigned between the Greek* and ttie Balkan rilavs; 
llusan was content to bide Ids time ; John Alexander obtained the 
hand of the Emperor's daughter for fan eldest son, and could afford 
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to ignore the appeal which the Pope made to him to join the Church 
of Rome, 

DiiSan availed himself of this peace with the Greeks to attack the 
Angevin possessions in Albania, Dumzzo, however, the most important 
of them, rented ail hits effort, and the Angevin Tide there survived the 
great Serbian conqueror, But this aggressive policy had made him ail 
object of general alarm. The King of Hungary, tuatoelf an Angevin, 
and the powerful Bosnian Aon, Stephen Kotroiiiauic* who had succeeded 
the family of Subic in regarded him with suspicion, and their 

attitude so greatly alarmed him that he wrote to Venice in liMO, 
begging for a refuge there in the event of his being defeated by his 
numerous enemies, offering to assist the republic in her Italian war*, 
and guaranteeing her mere turn Li a. safe trail tilt across his dominions on 
their way to Constantinople. Venice bestowed the rights of citizenship 
upon the serviceable Serbian monarch and his family. 

The death of Andronkua III in 1341 md the rebellion of John 
Caut&cuzene against Line rule of the young Emperor John V and his 
mother Anne of Savoy were Dustin'* opportunity* He at once dis¬ 
regarded his treaty with the Greeks* and overran the whole of Macedonia, 
Soon this barbarian, as the elegant Byzantine authors considered him, 
had the proud satisfaction of receiving ut Pristina* whkh P though it hod 
been the Serbian capital, was still only an unfortified village, bids fur his 
alliance from huth parties ill the struggle for the dominion of the 
Empire. Contaeiizenc* in the hour of need, Bought a personal interview 
with him there \ the King and (^ueen of Serbia welcomed their dU- 
tingiiishcd suppliant with every mark of respc^ct; but, when it cause to 
business., Dusan demanded as the price of his assistance the whole of the 
By zantine Empire west of the pats of Christdpolis near Knvala, or t at 
any rate* of Salonlea. Can tncu zone informs us that he indignantly 
declinett to give up even the meanest of Greek cities; the utmost 
Concession which he could be induced to make was to recognise DusmVa 
right* over the Greek territory which he already held, Anne of Savoy, 
as a foreigner, was less patriotic; she more than once promised Dusan 
that* if he would send her Cantacuzene alive or dead, she would give him 
what her rival had refused, so that the Serbian Empire would stretch 
from the Adriatic to the Aegean, The matter was referred to the Council 
of twenty-four officers of Shite whom the Serbian kings were wont to 
consult, and this Council, acting on the advice of the queen, repudiated 
the suggestion of assassinating an honoured guest, and advised Dusan to 
be content with a formal oath from Cftniaruzene that he would respect 
the territorial j rtutux quo, Baffled in her negotiations with the King of 
Serbia, Anne of Savoy did not scruple to purchase the aid of the 
Bulgur!an Tsar by the cession of Fhilippojmtis and eight other places, 
the lost Aggrandisement of the Bulgarian Empire, Thus, the division* 
of the Greeks benefited Serbia and Bulgaria alike, while both Crnita- 
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Dtdan crowned Emperor, 1346 


cuzene and his rival found ere long that their Slav allies only looked to 
their own advancement In the general eou Fusion, both parties invoked 
the assistance of the Turks, who had taken Briisa (Pros*) in 13*6 and 
Nicaea in 1530* and who now appeared sporadically in Europe, Brigand 
ehicfe formed Lauds in the mountains, changing ride& whenever it suited 
their purpose, and one nf these guerrilla lenders, u Bulgarian named 
Momcldlo, not only survives in the pages of the imperial historian hot 
ri still the hero of Slavonic ballads. 

It w r as the policy of Dosuii ho allow the two Greek factions to 
exhaust theniselves, and to strengthen his position at the expense of 
both. While they Fought, he occupied one place alter another, till, by 
1345, he had acquired all that be had originally asked C+mtiicuzulie to 
cede, and the whole of Macedonia, except Salon iru, wait in his power. 
It was scarcely an exaggeration when he described himself in a letter to 
the Doge, written from Sores hi this year, a.s “ King of Serbia, Piodea* 
fche land of Hum, the Zi ta, Albanin T and the Maritime region* partner 
in no small part of the Empire of Bulgaria, and Lord of almost oil die 
Empire of Romania,** 1 Bid for the ruler of so vast a realm the title of 
King seemed insignificant, especially us his vassal* the rider of Bulgaria, 
bore the great name of Tsar. AccordingJy, early in 1346* Xhilfcn hod 
himself crowned at Skoplje, whither he luul transferred the Serbian capital, 
jis u Emperor of the Serbs und Greekjs,“ soon to lie magnified into “ Tsar 
and Autocrat of the Serbs and Greeks, the Bulgarian* anti Albanians** 
Shortly before* with the consent of the Bulgarian, and in defiance of the 
Ecumenical) Patriarch* be hod raises! the Archbishop of Serbia to that 
exalted dignity with Ida *eat at Ipek, and the two Slav Patriarchs 
of Tmovo and Iptsk placed the crown upon Iiiy head. At the same 
time* ou the rmnJogi of the Western Empire with its 64 King of 
tlii- Itomansr he had \ii> son Stephen l-ro$ V proclaimed king,, and 
assigned to him the old Serbian hinds as far as Skoplje* reserving for 
himself the new conquests from there to Kavola, Byzantine emUagg* 
and customs were introduced into the brand-new- Serbian Empire; the 
Tkot iL^uined the tiara and the doublc-cnglc a* the heir of the great 
Constantine, and wrote to the Doge proposing an alliance for the 
conquest of Coi^L^atinupk The officials of iiLs court reteivd the 
highrsoundiug titles of Byzantium* and in the papal correspondence 
with Serbia we mui of si 44 Sebantoctator^ a “Great Lugothete" a 
44 Caeuar,* and a u Despots The governor* of important Serbian cities* 
such ad Cftttaro and Scutari, were styled “Counts*" those of minor 
places, like Anttvori* w ere called 44 Captains.* 11 In vain did Ciuitacuzene* 
ns sacm ua tin; civil war was over* demand the restitution of the Greek 
territory which DuSan Iwid conquered since their meeting in 134*, The 
Ti&r Luul no intention of keeping hii word or of returning to the Maim 
tfmt of that year. 

1 J/Wk 4 rperL hinL JSfcw. Mend. u. 
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Od the contrary, he still further extended his frontier- to the south, 
where they worthed with the farmer despot** of Epirus. That important 
state, founded on the morrow of the lutin conquest of Constantinople 
i, w“«tmed its independence till, in 1J36, it had been at hat re united 
with the Byzantine Empire. Cantacu&roc hud appointed one of his 
relatives as its governor; but upon his death in the Serbian 

'I'sar, who had already occupied Jeiihmnn, annexed Epirus and Thessaly 
assuming the further titles of- Despot of Arts and Count of Vfadiia.” 
His brother, Simeon UnoS, w«* sent to rule A tarn an in and Aetolia as 
his vieeroy, white the Serbian “Caesar,” Preljub, governed Jodnnina 
and 1 hessuly. ITius a large part of northern Greece owned the away 
of the Serbs. Cantacuzene resolved at onet to punish this culminating 
att of aggression. The moment was favourable to Ids plans, for Dnsan 
was engaged on tlie Bosnian frontier, and several of the Serbian nobles, 
always intolerant of authority, deserted to the popular Greek Emperor, 
" h™" diev knew and liked. Such wa, his success (far even the Serbian 
capital of Skoplje uilWed to surrender in the absence of the Tsar) that 
1 >ukui hastened teick and chiuc to teems with his enemy. The twu 
Enipetore met outside Satonieaj Omtaouzen® reproached the Tsar with 
hl * bmich u£ the treaty made between them eight y«m earlier; and, if 
w t: uiay jud^e from the speeches which he composed for himself ami 
hi* opponent, IJoSan was completely dmnhfwnded by hi* argument-# 

A fresh treaty wils drawn up between them, by which Acaniam^ 
Ih^aly, and use south-east of Macedonia as far as Seres* were tq be letro- 
to the Greeks, and five commissioners wevQ appointed on either side 
jar the transferof this territory. But the renewal of the unhappy quarrel 
bet weed Cnntaaizeiie mid John V thwarted the execution of tiiu agree- 
iijeiit. Enik^u-Ics uf the young Emperor advised Du3an to resist, telling 
lum that he would obtain better terms by aiding their master against 
CantWUiene, The Tsar thereupon repudiated the treaty which fa* had 
j ust signed, promised his ranitance to John V, and urged'him to divorce 
CantBOMHiE’s daughter and many the sister of the Serbian Empress, 
tontaranene ,n . ¥ ™ H hii jouug rival to beware of Serbian 

intrigues ; in vain did Anne of Savoy endeavour to prevent the unholy 
league; a new triple alliance was formed between John V mid the two 
Serbian and Bulgarian Tsuin. Time Pusan was able to retain Ida Greek 
«mi|uesfa, with a flagrant disregard for the treaty of 1350 which recalls 
the futility ut sudi instruments in the settlement of Balkan questions. 

It wia, not, however, only the other Christian rai-e* uf the Near East 
who profited by the fatal dissensions between the two Greek Emperors, 

Ihq nation* which a century later was destined tq ^rind them nil to 
jiqwdi% owed \u first permanent settlement in Europe to their division^ 
The Ottoman lurks from thdr capital of Brusa could aid either partv\ 
according as it suited their convenience, nor did Catitacuzem? hesitate to 
buy the support of the Sultan Grkhln by giving him his daughter 
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to wife. For some years the Turku were content to raid the neigh' 
bouriuE rani*t; tlitu their mamudiug bantls penetrated further inland, 
nnfl so severely devastated Bulgaria thut John Alexander complained to 
Cantacuzene of the depredation* of his savage allies. Cantncmwne «as 
sufficient of a statesman to foresee the coming Turkish triumph; he 
replied by ottering to keep up a fleet uL the Dardanelles for the 
protection of the European coast* if the Bulgarian Isiir would con- 
tribute towards its maintenance. A popular demonstration at Tmovo 
in favour of common action against the Turks convinced the Tsar of the 
wisdom of accepting Cautavuzene’s proposal. But at the last moment 
Dusan wrecked the scheme by remonstrating with hi- vassal for paying 
uhat he scornfully called “tribute*' to the Greek Empire. In vam 
t’anlacuzene warned the offended Bulgarian that Bdgana w ould one 
day, when it was too late, rue his decision. Not long after, in 1355 
according to the Greek, or iu 1366 according to lilt* Turkish account, 
OrkMn’s sun crossed the Dardanelles and occupied the castle of Tfcympe, 
tiie first permanent settlement of the Turks In Europe. Cantacuaene 
had ottered Lhcm money to quit, and they were preparing to go when a 
sudden convulsion of nature tempted them to break their bargain; the 
earthquake of S March 1354 laid the neighbouring towns in 
ruins 1 ; and Gallipoli, the largest of them, was colonised and re-fort, tied 
hv these unwelcome guests, who bad now come t» stay and conquer. 

" j t hns been mentioned that GadtacuSenfils successes in 1350 were 
favoured by DuW* absence in Boaua. That Napoleonic ruler could 
not be expected to acquiesce in the co-existence of another Serb state 
adjacent to, yet independent of, his own. He had an old grudge 
Jaiwt Stephen Kotromanic, the Bosnian ban, because the latter had 
annexed in 13t25, the land of Hum, which for the previous two genera- 
tium had been a dependency of the Serbian crown and furnished one 
»t DnWs many titles.. iCntromanic had further gained for Bosnia 
what she had never had before, an outlet on the Adriatic, and both 
Hungary and Venice were glad of the aid of so powerful a ruler, who 
thus laid the foundation* of the future kingdom built up by his 
successor Vs soon as he had Ruflicietit leisure from his Macedonian 
roomiest* Dusan demanded the hand of the ban's only daughter for 
his stm and as her dowry, the restitution of the Serbian territory which 
hh rival had annexed; and, though Venetian in ter veil bon prevented 
an immediate conflict, a collision between the two Serb potentates m 
dearly inevitable. The Bosnian ban thought it wiser to begin the 


, n . e Bvwu ,ttoe chronicle <bi SiiztmgsbfnMe der k. AkademU, u. 39*) (fives 
tk.. rKu. of the earthquake ; ^ Turkish settlement was, according to N. Gregort* 
£ ^ ‘ war; e*Uer," and due to Cantaconmu 302) j the latter 

)[ ' m nuts it ia U 153 , Jind is eun firmed by the Bulgarian Chronicle in 
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attack; he availed himself of Dusnn's Greek campaign of ISJ49 to 
invade the Serbian Empire and to menace the town of Cattaro. Dusan* 
us soon rs the subjugation of Epirus and Thessaly was complete, marched 
into Bosnia, and laid siege to the strong castle of Bobo vac, whose 
picturesque mins still recall the memory of the many Bosnian rulers 
whn once raided within its walla. The invader found valuable allies 
in the Bogomiles, whose support Kotromanic had alienated by embracing 
Cfttholicilffl, and who, as has usually happened in tJje history of Bosnia, 
docked to the standard of anyone who would free them from their 
persecutor. Their power had greatly increased; they possessed a 
complete organisation ; their spiritual head, or resided at Janjici 

in the Bosna valleys and twelve teachers ^ formed a regular hierarchy 
under his orders. Moreover, the conflicts of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans for the exclusive privilege of persecuting the Bosnian heretics 
hail mturai]) favoured the growth of the heresy- Bobovoc, however, 
resisted all attacks, for the chivalry of its garrison no less than the zeal 
of the besiegers was aroused by the presence of the bans beautiful 
daughter within the castle. Dusau was recalled by the troubles in his 
own Empire, nor did the few remaining years of his reign leave him 
time for repeating this invasion. The death of Kotmmniuc in 135B, 
and the succession of his young nephew Tvrtko I under the regency 
of a woman* might otherwise have been the Serbian Tsar's opportunity; 
fur the Bosnian magnates, many of whom were zealous Bogomiles, w ere 
contemptuous of a ban who was not onlv a child but a Catholic* nor 
could his mother have opposed a second Serbian attack. But Du son 
was occupied with greater schemes; the moment passsed for ever, and 
it was reserved for the despised Tvrtko to make for himself the greatest 
name In Bosnian history, to found a kingdom, and to unite Serbia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia beneath the sceptre of the tits l Bosnian king. 
At the moment of Tvrtku-'s accession, Dusnn was engaged in war 
with Hungary. Louis the Great, who now sat on the Hungarian! throne, 
had aided Kotromante against the Serbs and had married his fair 
daughter, whose hand Dusau had demanded for hfe son,, and whom lie 
had besieged in Bobovac. The two monarchies had long been rivals, 
as they were yesterday; the Serbian Tsar marched to the Danube and 
the Save; Belgrade, the future Serbian capital, lost a generation earlier 
and already beginning to be an important fortress, won recovered. But 
in the following year the Catholic king made such formidable prepara¬ 
tions for an attack upon the schismatic Tsar, that the latter considered 
it prudent to revert to the time-honoured diplomacy of his predecessors 
in such cases, and to affect a desire for conversion to Catholicism* so as 
to secure the intervention of the Pope on his behalf. He therefore wrote 
offering to restore to the Catholics of his dominions most of the 
monasteries and churches which he had taken from them, and begging 
the Pope to send him some men learned in the Catholic faith. At the 
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Damn s death, 1555 


same time he asked to lie appointed ** Captain of the Church " against 
the Turks, Innocent VI, with the ingenuousness characteristic of the 
Papacy in its negotiations with the Balkan Slavs, imagined that Dusaii 
wm in earnest, and sent two bishops to his court, while he diverted the 
King of Hungary^ projected attack upon so hopeful a proselyte. When, 
however, the papal legate and his com pm non arrived in 1355 at the 
Serbian court, they found that the Tsar had no longer any interest in 
becoming a Catholic. Cantaeuzene had just been deposed ; the Byzantine 
Empire had fallen into the harnds of John V; and there was a party 
among the Greeks themselves who thought that the only way of saving 
the remnant from the Turks was to invoke the protection of the 
powerful Serbian Emperor 1 , whose chances would naturally be all the 
greater ifhe remained a member of the Orthodox Church. Accordingly, 
when the legate was introduced into the presence of the Tsar, 44 of all 
men of his time the tallest, and withal terrible to look upon," 1 he was 
expected to conform to the usual custom of the Serbian court and kiss the 
Emperor's foot. On his refusal* Dulan ordered that none of his Catholic 
subject* should attend the legate's tnoaft under pain of losing his eyesight; 
but neither the orders nor the savage mien of the insistent tyrant availed 
against the fervid faith of his German guard, whose captain, Pal maun* 
lMildly told him that they feared God more than they feared the Tsar. 

Dolan might well believe that the moment had come fur completing 
his conquests by that of Constantinople, and establishing what a poetic 
Serbia!] prince of nur own day once called a “ Bulk an Empire,™ which 
should embrace all the races of the variegated peninsula within its 
borders, and keep the Turks beyond the Bosphorus, the Hungarian* 
bevond the Save* The former were threatening his enemies the Greeks ; 
the latter were about to attack hi* friend*, the Venetians. On St 
Michael's Day, 1555, if we may believe the native chronicler, be 
assembled his nobles, and asked whether he should lend them against 
Byzantium or Buda-Pesth. To their answer, that they would foliow 
htm whithersoever he hade them, his reply was 4i to Constantinople,' 1 
from which Thrare alone separated his dominions. Hut on the way he 
fell ill of a fever, and at Diavoli, on £0 December, he died 5 . By a 
strange irony, the very site of his death is uncertain ; for, while some 
think that he had not yet left his own dominion's, others place Dinvoli 
within a few leagues of the imperial city. No Serbian ruler has ever 
approached so near it; possibly, had he succeeded and had another 
Dusan succeeded him, the Turkish conquest might have been averted. 

i Mm r hirt* Slav. Mcriti. uu 393* 

1 AS Boll., /tmuttfru#, n. im, 

1 Miklutidi (Mmummtn Sorbica, 156) ffivea the day. The year must b* 1366„ 
not 1 1 t-vj, hecou.«! a Venetian dwtimOLi of *3 1353, sllude» to foi§ dmlli (J/on. 

kiiL Slaw, |/M* in. J30B). Similarly tk Serbian aud H^ninn L'lirumdefi m 
ArcJk. f. tiaVr Fhifafajitj xm. 520 ; ixm. &}l t G&5, and in Wist- Stitt, rv. y??. 
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Great as were his conquests, the Serbian Najjoleon was no mere 
soldier. Like the French Emperor, he was a legislator as well n$ a 
commander* and he has left behind him a rode of law* the so-called 
ZpAmaifr, which, like the Code NapotSem % has survived the vast but 
fleeting empire which its author too rapidlv acquired. Dusau's law-book 
insist* of 15H) article*, of which the first 104 were published in 1549 
and the remaining 10 five vears later. It is not an original production, 
but is largely based on previous legislation ; the articles dealing with 
ecclesiastical matters are derived from the canon law of the Greek 
Church, others are taken from the statutes of the Adriatic coast-towns, 
notably those of Budua, while the institution of trial by jury is borrowed 
fnun Stephen Crus II. For the modem reader its chief importance 
lies in the light which it throws upon the political and social condition 
of the Serbian Empire at its zenith. 

Medieval Serbia resembled neither of the two Serb states of our own 
day.^ Cnlike Montenegro* it was never an autocracy, even in the time of 
its first and greatest Tsar* but the power* of the monarch were limited, 
iu medieval Bulgaria, by the in ftLienee of the great nobles* a class 
which does not exist in the modern Serbian kingdom. Society consisted 
of the sovereign : the ecclesiastical hierarchy, ranging from the newly- 
created Patriarch to the village priest i the greater and lessor nobles* 
callctl respectively r fftxtrfe and vbvdrUFiri * the peasants, some free and 
.some serfs bound to the soil; slaves; servants fnr hire; and* in the 
coast-towns T such as Cattnro* and at a few places inland* small com- 
in unities of burghers. But the magnates were throughout the dum inant 
section ; one of them established himself as on independent prince at 
Stnnnitsa in Macedonia; on two occasions Dusan had to cope with their 
rebellions. 'Hie leading men among them formed a privy council of twenty - 
four which lie consulted before deciding important question* of police; 
hi* legal code was approved by a mb &r* or parliament of nobles, great and 
binall, at which the Patriarch and the other chief officials of the Church 
were present ; anti its provision* defined their privileges as jealouslv as 
his own, 1 heir lands were declared hereditary, and their only feudal 
burden* consisted of a tithe to holy Church and of military service to the 
Jsar during their lifetime, a compulsory bequest of their weapons and 
their best horse to him after their death- If they built a church on their 
estates* they became patrons of the living; they exercised judicial 
powers* with a few exceptions* over their own serfs; they enjoyed the 
privilege oi killing their inferiors with comparative impunity, for a 
grad nated tar ill regulated the punishment for premeditated murder— 
hanging for Lliat of a priest or monk, burning for parricide* fratricide, 
or infanticide, the loss of both hands and a fine for that of a noble by a 
common man* a simple fine for that of a commoner by a noble. Two 
days n week the peasant was compelled to work for his lord; once a year 
he had to pay a capitation-tax to the Tsar. But the law protected him 
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and secured to him tlie fruits of his labour; no village might he laid 
under contribution by two successive army corps; and, in l-hsc of trial 
by jurVf the jurors were always chosen from the class to which the 
accused belonged. But the peasant was expressly excluded from all 
share in public affairs ; they were the business ol bis betters fllone * anrl^ 
if lie orgaTiised of attended a public meeting* he lost his ears mid wn .1 
brandfJ on the face. For theft or arson the village, For c&rt€^ or fiises 
the household, of the culprit were held collectively responsible: the 
provinces had to build the palaces mid maintain the fortresses of the 

Tsar. . 

Next to the nobles, the Orthodox Church was the must influential 
class of the common!ty, Though on occasion Rusaii coquetted with 
Rome, hiR permanent policy was to strengthen the national Church, to 
which he had given a ^paratc organisation* independent of Constanti¬ 
nople. The early archbishops of Serbia had been drawn From the junior 
members of the royal family, and their interests were accordingly 
identified with tbos^ uf the Crown; their successors were often the 
apologists and the sycophants of royal criminals, just as* hi our own day, 
we have seen a Metropolitan of Belgrade condone successful regicide. 
In return for their support, the established Church received special 
privileges and exemptions : on the one hand, the Tsar protected the new 
Patriarchate from Greek reprisals by ordering the expulsion of Greek 
prists; on the other, bis code enjoined the compulsory conversion 
of Ins Catholic subjects and the punishment of Catholic priests who 
attempted to prupagatc their doctrines in Orthodox Serbia. A similar 
phenomenon ? the result of policy not of fanaticism, meets us in the 
kimlred Empire of Bulgaria, lliere we find John Alexander—a man 
who was so little of a purist that he sent his ^Vall&chinn wife to u 
nunnery and married a beautiful Jewess—consigning his ecclesiastical 
conscience to an inspired bigot, half-hermit, balf-missionary t and, at his 
bidding, holding two Church Councils against the Bogomiles arid similar 
heretics, who sought salvation by discarding their clothes, and who paid 
for their errors by branding or banishment. 44 The friend of monks, the 
nourbber of the poor,’* he founded a monastery at the foot of Mt Vitos, 
and gave rich gifts to Kilft, where one of DuknVw great officials ended his 
career and built the tower which still preserves his name. Even the 
Jewish Tsaritsa, with all the real of a convert, restored churches and 
endowed monasteries hut her munificence could not prevent the 
restriction of the civil liberties of her own people, from whom the state 
executioner was selected. 

While the great Serbia of Du^nn, like the smaller Serbia of our own 
day, was pre-eminently tin agricultural utate, whose inhabitants were 
chiefly occupied in tilling the land mid in rearing live-stock, it pijssesred 
the enormous aid vantage of ft coastline, which thus facilitated trade. 
Like the enlightened statesman that he was, Diisan had no prejudices 
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against foreign merchants. He allowed them to circulate freely, and to 
the Roguaans, who were the most important of them, he die wed marked 
favours. Thus, while Ragusam chroniclers complain of his fathers 
vexatious policy towards the South Slavonic republic* he vied with the 
ban of Bosnia, in 1333, in giving her the peninsula of Rabbiuncello, over 
which both sovereigns had claims* The pus&essiou of this long and 
narrow- strip of land enormously reduced the time and coat of transport 
into Bosnia, and amply repaid the annual tribute which Bagusa 
prudently paid to both Serbia and Bosnia to ensure her title, and the 
expense of the still extant Fortifications which die hastily erected to 
defend it, lest the king should repent of his bargain, tie allowed a 
colony of Saxons to work the silver mines of Novohrdo, and to exercise 
the trade of charcoal-burners but a wise regard for his forests led him 
to limit the number of these relentless woodmen* Ilis guard was 
composed of Germans, and its captain obtained great influence with him. 
He guaranteed the privileges of the numerous Greek cities in Macedonia 
which he had coni|uered ? end endeavoured to secure the support of the 
natural leaders of Lhe Hellenic element in his composite Empire by 
including them among the ranks of the nobility. Anxious for informa¬ 
tion about other, and more civilised, land* than his own, he sent 
frequent missions to different countries* and sought the baud of a 
French princess for his son; but this great match was hindered by the 
difference of religion, and Stephen UroS V Lad to content himself w itti 
a Wallachian wife. With no Western state were the relations of both 
Serbia and Bulgaria closer than with Venice, Dusan mure than once 
offered her his aid; she ou one occasion accepted his mediation \ 
while John Alexander gave her merchants leave to build a church* and 
allowed her consul to reside at Vania, whence she could dispute the 
Black Sea trade with Genoa, whose colony of Ktiffh had already brought 
her into intercourse with Bulgaria. To shew his hospitality to foreigners, 
Hasan decreed that ambassadors from abroad should receive free meals 
in each village through which they passed* 

Of literary culture there are traces in boLli the Slav Empires at 
this period, Hasan, following the example of Stephen Uros II, the 
dunur of books to the Serbian hospital which he founded at Constanti¬ 
nople* presented the nucleus of a library to Ragusa. John Alexander 
w r as T however, a patron of literature on a larger scale. For him was 
executed the Slav translation of the Chronicle of Constantine Matrasses* 
the copy of which in the Vatican 3 contains coloured portraits: of the 
Tsar; of his second son* John As£n, lying dead with the Emperor and 
Empress standing by the bier, and the Patriarch and clergy performing 
the obsequies ; of the boy's reception in heaven ; and of the Tsar* this 
time surrounded by three of his sona These extremely curious pictures, 
rougher in design than Byzantine work, are of great value for the 

1 Codiee 5?liavo n. 
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Bulgarian art and costume of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
just as the frescoes at Boy anti are for those of ike thirteenth. 
Three other treatises of a theological character were copied by order 
of this same ruler* while Ml spiritual adviser* St Theodosius of Truovo* 
whose life was written hi Greek, was the master of a school ot literary 
monks, whose works are the swan-sung of the second Bulgarian Empire, 
BuriJ. another much earlier Tsar, conmianded the translation of a 
Greek law-book directed against the Bogomiles. But the Serbian 
sovereigns of the thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries, more 
fortunate than their Bulgarian contemporaries, found a biographer in the 
Archbishop Daniel, whose partiality can only be excused by his depen¬ 
dence upon their bounty, but whose work forms a continuation of the 
various lives of Nemanja. Of Serbian music the sole contemporary 
account is from the pen of a Greek* who found the singing of the Easter 
hymns simply excruciating; but the same author mentions that the 
Serbs already commemorated the great deeds of their national heroes 
in those ballads which only attained iheir full development after the 
fatal battle of Kussuvo. Their l>est architects came from Cattnro, 
where was abo the Serbian mint in the reigns of both Dutan and his 
son, It is noticeable that under the former's rival, Stephen Kotronmnic, 
begun tlic scries of Bosnian coins* a proof of the growing commercinj 
importance of that third Slav state. 

The Serbs look back to the reign of Dusarn ns the most glorious epoch 
of their history. But his nanae is more than a historical memory': it is a 
political programme, The five centuries and more which have elapsed 
since his death have seemed but as a watch in the night of Turkish domi¬ 
nation to the patriots of Belgrade. They have regarded his compicsts jus 
the title-deeds of their nice to lands that hud long censed to be their-’, 
and a Serbian diplomatist has been known to quote him to a practical 
British statesman, to whom it would never have occurred to claim a 
large part of France because it hnd b-longcd to the Hantagenets in the 
time of Du&itl But, while the lost Empire of the great Tsar is still 
a factor in Balkan politics, it must have been evident to those of his 
contemporaries who were men of foresight that it could not lust. 
Medieval Serbia, like some modern states, was made too fast; at its 
zenith it comprised five Balkan racea—Serbs* Greeks, Albanians, 
Koutm-Walkchft, and that aboriginal tribe whose name still survived 
in Dusan’s cod e in the term neropch as a designation for a kind of serf. 
Of these races, the Greeks were on a higher intellectual plane and were 
the products of an older civilisation than that of their conquerors* who 
recognised the fact by imitating the usages of the Greek capital, where 
Dukn himself passed his boyhood. Moreover, the natural antipathy 
lietween the Hellene and the Slav was accentuated by Duktfs citation 
of a Serbian Patriarchate, a measure which produced similar bitterness 
to that caused by the erection of the Bulgarian Exarchate in 1870, and 
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which bad a similar political object. The Greeks of the Serbian Empire 
natural I v regarded with suspicion and resentment a Tsar who was 
excommunicated by the Ecumenical Patriarch and who had expelled 
their priests: and the negotiations of the Serbian government shew 
the importance which it attached to official Greek recognitiun of the 
national Church, Hie Albanians, again, were first-class lighting men* 
who then* os nuw T had little love For the Serbs* from whom they 
differed in religion* while llie hand* of the Bogomile heretics were 
always against the established order in their own country, although 
they might side with a foreign invader of another faith. Thus, despite 
Busan's attempt to enforce theological uniformity, four religions bodies 
yet further divided the five races of Li* Empire, and experience has 
shewn, alike in India and in the Balkans, that such a mixture of 
nationalities and creed* can only be govern ed by a foreign race which 
dtjuids outside them all. The Serbian clement, even it united, was not 
sufficiently numerous to dominate Lin others, nor did Dusari in all hi* 
glory unite the whole Scrbo-Croatian nor even the w r ho!e Serb stock 
beneath his sceptre. The one unifying force in thu Empire, the monarchy, 
was weakened by it* I i mi tat ions, which in their turn corresponded with 
the national traditions and character. Even the strongest of Serbian 
monarch* was barely equal to the task of suppressing the great uoble>, 
and it was doubtless distrust of the native aristocracy which Jed him to 
surround himself with a German guard aud to give important pusts to 
foreigners who uwed everything to him- While, therefore, Stephen 
Biisjni is justly considered to have been the ablest and most famous of 
Serbian rulers, the vast Empire which he built up so rapidly was as 
ephemeral as that of Napuleon. Still* short-lived as was that Serbian 
hegemony of the Balkan races which was his work, it w ill be remembered 
by hi* countrymen as long as the Eastern Question, in which these 
historical reminiscence* have played auch an embarrassing part, continues 
Lo perplex the statesmen of Western, and to divide the nationalities of 
South-Eastern, Europe. 


cn, mi* 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

THE BALKAN STATES* 

II THE TURKISH CONQUEST (1WS-MBS). 

Tut: great Serbian Empire broke into fragments on the death of 
DuSan* The dying Tsar had made his magnates swear to main tarn 
the rights of his son* then a boy of nineteen. But even the most 
solemn oaths could not restrain the boundless ambition and the mutual 
jealousies of those unruly officials. Stephen tiros V hod scarcely been 
proclaimed when his uncle Simeon Urdi, the viceroy of Acamortia mid 
AetolIiL, disputed the succession. Many of the nobles were on the 
latter's side; the Dowager-Empress, instead of protecting her son’s 
interests, played for her own hand; while the most powerful satraps 
availed themselves of this family quarrel to establish themselves as 
independent princes, eacli in his own part of the country, sending aid 
to either of the rival Emperors, or remaining neutral, according ns it 
suited their purpose. The civil war in Serbia and the death of Prdjub, the 
Se rbian governor of floinmua and Thessaly, suggested to Nicephorus II* 
the exiled Despot of Epirus, the idea of recovering his lost dominions. 
His former subjects received him gladly ; he drove Simeon into Macedonia 
and might have retained his throne, had he not offended the Albanians 
hv deserting Isis wife in order to marry the sister of the Serbian Empress. 
An Albanian victory near the town of Achelous in 1358 ended his career 
mid with it the despotat uf Epirus. Siineuti then returned, and es¬ 
tablished his authority in reality over Thessaly, Lu name over Epirus 
abo. Thenceforth, however, he confined his ponionfd attention entirely 
to the former province, making Trikala hi> capital and styling himself 
iL Emperor of the Greeks and Serbs” while he assigned Juinnina 
to his son-in-l&w Thomas Ptaljubofic, and left the rest uf Epirus 
to l wo Albanian chieftain^ heads of the clans of Buna and Liusa. 
From that time onward the Serbian possessions in Greece remained 
separate from the rest of the Empire. Simeon Urol was succeeds! 
in 1371 by his son John UroS, w ho retired from the pomps of Trikak 
to the famous monastery of Meteorou, where, long after the Turkish 
conquest of Thessaly in 1393, he died as abbot. At Jfodnnina Thomjw 
Freljubovidj after a tyrannical reign, wa& assassinated by his bodyguard. 
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and his widow, by marrying a Florentine, ended Serbian rule there in 
13U6. The four decades of Serbian sway over Thessaly and Epirus in 
the fourteenth century are now almost forgotten. Its only memorials are 
art inscription at the Serbian capital of Totals; the church of the 
Traiisliguration at Metforon, founded by the pious 4t King Joseph,” as 
John UroS weui. called by his fellow-monks; and perhaps the wend beasts 
imbedded in the walls of the castle at JuiinnineL 

The Greek provinces of the Serbian Empire were natural!v least 
attached to Pusan's son. With a certain section of the Serbian nobles 
John Caatacuzeue had always been more popular than the great Tsar 
himself, and accordingly Voijihna, who held the rank of u Caesar' 
and governed Drama, invited Matthew Cantacuzene to invade Macedonia, 
and promised that Seres, which contained the Empress, should be his. 
Matthew engaged a body of Turkish auxiliaries for this enterprise; but 
these turbulent irregulars disregarded his orders, mid began to attack 
rind plunder his Serbian confederates. The latter retaliated, and 
Matthew, forced to flee, was captured while hiding among the reeds 
of the marshes dear Fhilippopolis, and handed over by Vusj Slum to the 
Greek Emperor* Seres, meanwhile, continued to be the residence of 
the Serbian Empress, while from there to the Danube stretched the vast 
provinces of the brothers John Ugljesa and Vukasm, natives of the 
Herzegovina, of whom the former was marshal, and the latter guardian 
and etip-bearcr, of the young Tsar P Between Seres and the Yardar lay 
the domain of Bogdan, a dough tv warrior whose name is still fatuous in 
Serbian ballads* Tn the Zeta, the cradle of the dynasty, the Family of 
Balsa, by some connected with the French house of Bans, by others 
with the royal blood of Ncmanja through the female line, from imperial 
governors became indejiciident princes, whose territory .stretched down 
to the Adriatic at Buduji and Antivari and whose chief residence was 
Scutari. Various native chick held the rest of Albania, most famous 
among them Carlo Thopia, who in FiC8 drove the Angevin*, from 
whom he boasted his Ascent, out of Dum/jo, and whose monument 
with the French lilies is still to be seen near Elbns&an 1 * Finally, Lazar 
H rebel] ano vie, a young noble connected by marriage with the imperial 
house (according to some he was a natural son of Pusan 3 ), administered 
Mitcva on the Hungarian frontier. Central authority there wag none 
save the young and feeble Tsar, a mere figure-hvLol, guided* like 
Rekoboam of old t by the advice of men us young and inexperienced 
as himself. 

The first result of liis weakness way a Hungarian invasion. The 
two powerful i Magnates whose provinces adjoined the Danube, \ ljL isin 
anil Lw, quarrelled with one another, the latter invoked the aid of 
the King of Hungary, and a Hungarian army forced the Serbs to retire 
to the impregnable forests which then covered their mountains, Kagusa, 
* Wm. Miti> x. p r tit. * Duca-i, p. 15 . 
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since 1358 a Hungarian protectorate, was involved in this depute, with 
the natural result that Serbian trade suffered. Peace had not long liecn 
restated when a revolution broke out in Serbia. Vukaiiu, a man of 
boundless ambition and marked ability, was no longer content with the 
rank of despot, which he had received from his young master, now 
emancipated from his control. Supported by his brother and a 
strong party among the nobles, he drove Stephen 1. ros ^ from the 
throne in 136G, assumed llie title of king with the government of the 
specially Serbian lands whose centre was Ihmsron, and rewarded Ugljesa 
with the style of “ denpot ^ and the Greek districts round Sores* where 
the latter wisely endeavoured to ntrcngtiieii his bold upm the Hellenic 
population in dew of the Turkish peril, by restoring to the Ecumenical 
Patriarch all the churches and privileges which Du&in had transferred 
to the newly-created Serbian Fatriarchate, A later legend makes the 
usurper complete Ids act of treachery by the murder of liis sovereign 
during a hnnling-porty on the plain of Kosovo* But it Inis now been 
proved 1 that Stephen Eros survived his supposed murderer. For the 
lest of his life, however, he was a mere cypher in the history of his 
country, glad to accept a present from the KagiLsans, w j hu, in spite of 
his former w r ar with them, alone remained fhithiul to him and continued 
to pay him the customary tribute, even suffering losses for Ms sjike. 

The Bulgarian Empire was almost as much divided as the Serbian* 
The Jewish marriage of John Alexander had created bitter enmity 
between his favourite son, John ShUiuian, whom he hail deigned as bin 
iKwcegaor at Tmovu, and John Sraeimir, the surviving offspring of his 
first wife, to whom lie had assigned the family castle of Vitim as an 
appanage, while cui the Black Se& const an indcficndeiit prince hutl 
established himself and lias perpetuated his name, Bobrotich, in tlo? 
dismal swamps of the Dobruihslm, Thus w eakened by internal divirions, 
Bulgaria was further crippled by the attack* of her Christian neigh I jours, 
at a time when all riiould have united their resources againsi the Turks, 
Joliu V Faloeolugiis invaded the Black Sea coast, and extorted a w r ar 
indemnity from the Tsar, anti when the latter died 1 in 1365 the Hun¬ 
garians seized Vidin, carried off Sraeimir and Ms wife, and retained 
possession of that famous fortress for four years. The new Tsar, John 
ghishman, revenged himself on the Greek Emperor, who had come to ask 
Ms aid in repelling the common enemy of Christianity, by throwing him 
into prison, whence he was only released by the prowess of the famous 
“green count,” Amadeus VI of Savoy, Well might the rhetorician 
Demetrius Kydonis point out the futility of an alliance with a nation 
which was so fickle and now -o feeble, mid which dynastic marriages had 
failed to bind to Byzantine interests. Tim Ecumenical Eatriarch tried 

1 SiixunQuhtrichit rfff ^ pp. US, ^ fJiHj-7; Art'hiv 
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indeed to form a Greco-Serbian league to check the- Ottoman advance, 
but diet! at the moment when hia dtplonioey seemed to be successful. 

Meanwhile, the Turk* w ere rapidly spreading their away over Thrace. 
Demotika, Ilodrinnople, Phi lippopol is, marked the progress pf their arms? 
the city of Philip became the residence of the first Beglerbeg of flumelio, 
that of Hadrian the capital of the Turkish Empire. In vain the chi valrops 
Count of Savoy recovered GalHpoU ; despite the appeal of Kyddnis, that 
important position was surrendered to the Sultan. One place after 
another in Bulgaria fell liefore him ; their inhabitants were exempted 
from taxes on condition that they guarded the tiaggage of the Turkish 
army. Popular legends still preserve the memory of the stand made by 
the imperial family in the neighbourhood of Sofia; the disastrous 
attempt of the Serbs to repulse the Turks in the valley of the Mari tan 
is one of the landmarks of Bid kali history. Alarmed at the progress of 
the enemy f VukftSin and bis brother UgljdSa collected a large army of 
Series and Walkchs, which marched as far as Chirmen between Philip- 
popolis and 11 Adrianople. There, at dawn cm £(3 September 1371* a 
greatly inferior Turkish force surprised them; most of the Christians 
perished in the waters of the river; both the King of Serbia and hi* 
brother were slain, and poetic justice made Lhe trailer Vukaiin the 
victim of bis ow r n servant So great was the carnage that Lhe battlefield 
is still called M the Serbs" destruction." 1 Macedonia was now at the 
mercy of the conqueror, for the leaders of the people had been killed, 
and their successors and survivors were compelled to pay tribute and 
render military service to the Turks. On these ignommiomi terms 
“ Lhe king* [VukaSiiffi] son Markup that greatest hr-ro of South Slavonic 
poetry, was able to retain PrUep and Skoplje, and his friend Constantine 
Lhe district round Vdbll^ whose modern name of K listen dll contains a 
reminiscence of the time when the borderland between Bulgarin and 
Macedonia was still known os * # ConsLantine’s country^ Even Live 
Bulgarian Tsar could only save himself by promising to follow the 
Sultan to war and by .sending his sister Thajnar to Murad's seraglio, 
where fct the white Bulgarian" princess neither forswore Sier religion nor 
yet forgot her country. 

Two months alter the Serbian defeat on the Maritza, Stephen l/rus V 
died 46 as Tsar and in his own land,* the last legitimate male descendant 
of the house of Neman]a. The adherents of the national dynasty 
naturally lixed their eyes at this critical moment upon Lazar Hrebcljano- 
vic, who was connected with the imperial family and bad led Lhe 
opposition to Yukasiu. Lazar ascended lhe throne of the greatly 
diminished Serbian Empire, and either a sense of proportion or his 
native modesty led him in prefer the style of 4 * Prince" to the title of 
Tsar which was conferred upon him. But the hegemony of the 
Southern Slavs now passed from Serbia to Bosnia, whose ruler, Tvrtko, 
after a loug and desperate struggle for the mastery of bis own house. 
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hud become the leading statesman of the Balkan peninsula. Threatened 
by Louis the Great uf Hungary, who Forced him to surrender part of 
the land of Hum and sought" to make him a mere puppet without 
power; deposed at one moment by Ids rebellious barons and his ambitious 
brother, and then restored by Hungarian arms* he was at last aide to 
think of ex tending his dominion*. The moment was favourable to his 
plans. The King of Hungary was occupied with Poland; the Bosnian 
nobles were crushed ; his brother was an exile at llagusu; while Lnzur 
was glad to purchase his aid against his own refractory magnates hy 
allowing liiin to take from them and keep for himself large portions 
of Serbian territory, which included a strip of the Dalmatian coast from 
the Ce Lilia to the Bocehe di Cattaro and the historic monastery of 
Milesevo in the district of Novibnzar. There in ltJTG, on the grave 
of St Sava, Tvrtko hud himself crowned with two diudem* ** King of 
the Serbs, and of Bosnia, and of the coast.’ 1 Not a voice was raided 
against this assumption of the royal authority and of the iSerbian 
title, which he could claim as great-grandson of Stephen Drogutiu. 
All his successors bore it, together with the kingly name of Stephen. 
Hagusa was the first to recognise him as the rightful wearer of the 
Serbian crown, and promptly paid him the so-called '‘Serbian tribute, 
which the republic had been accustomed to render to the Kings of 
Serbia an the feast of St Demetrius, Venice followed suit, and the 
King of Hungary was too busy to protest, Tvrtko proceeded to live 
up to his new dignities, His court at Sutjeskn and Bobo vac, where the 
crown was kept, was organised on the Byzantine model. Rough Bosnian 
barons held offices with high-sounding Greek names, and the sovereign 
became the fountain of hereditary honour*. Hitherto Bosnian coins 
bad been scarce except some of Stephen Kotromanic, anil Rugusan, Hun¬ 
garian, and Venetian pieces had fulfilled must purposes oi trade. But now 
money, of wtiich many specimens still exist, was minted from the silver 
of Srebrenica and Olovo, l>earing Tvrtko's visared helmet surmounted 
by a crown of fleur-de-lis with u hup-blossom aba ye it. Married to a 
princess of the Bulgarian imperial house, representing in his own perron 
both branches of the Serbian stock, Stephen Tvrtko took his new office 
of king by the grace of God very seriously, for lie was animated, us he 
once wrote, “ with the wish to raise up that which is fallen and to restore 
that which is destroyed. 1 " 1 

Tvrtko had gained the great object of all Serbian rulers, medieval 

and modern_a frontage on the sea. But the flourishing republic of 

Ragnsa interrupted his coast-line, while he coveted the old Serbian 
city of Cattaro, bidden in the remotest bend of its splendid fiord ; both 
of them were then under Hungarian protection, and the Former was too 
strong to be conquered by one who hud no navy. The death of Louis 
the Great of Hungary in 138S and the subsequent confusion were his 
1 Miktobicfa, Mm. Serb, p, 187. 
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opportunity In the same year lie founded the picturesque fortress 
of Novi, or Costelnuovo, at the entrance of the Boeche, to be t he rival 
of R&gusft and the outlet of all the inland trade, ns it is the port 
of the new Bosnian line. Three years later Cattaro was his + Thus 
pojdscssed of the fiord which is now a Jugoslav naval station, he sought 
to make Bosnia a maritime power and thereby conquer the Dalmatian 
coast-towns. One alter another they were about to surrender* and 
15 June 1580 had been freed as the date on which Spalato was to have 
opened its gates. But when that day arrived* Tvrtko was occupied 
elsewhere* and the fate of the Southern Slavs for centuries was decided 
on the field of Kossm o. 

The successes of the Turkish arms had thoroughly alarmed the 
leaders of the Serbian race* for the Turks had been coining nearer and 
nearer to the peculiarly Serhsan lands. In 15SJ2 the divided Bulgarian 
Empire had lost Sofia* the present capital; iu I58G Nil was taken 1 from 
the SerEis and Lazar forced to purchase a craven peace by the promise 
to pavan annual tribute and to furnish a contingent of horsemen to the 
Sultan. Upon this the Bosnian king made common cause with his 
Serbian neighbour ; a Pan-Serbian league wns formed against the Turks* 
and in 1587 on the banka of the Toplica the allies won a great victory* 
their first and last, over the dreaded foe. This triumph at once 
decided the waverers: John ShLshman joined the league: Mircea, the first 
Prince of Wallachk who received the epithet of ** Great, 1 " took hi a 
share in the defence of the peninsula. Croatian.?* Albanians, and even 
Poles and Hungarians* furnished contingents to the army which was 
iu tended to save the Balkans for the Balkan peoples. On his side,, 
Murad made long preparations tu crush the Christians who had dared 
to com blue against their destined masters* 

Bulgaria, being the nearest, received the first blow. The capital 
of the Tsars offered but a feeble resistance; Slush man, after a stubborn 
defence of Great Nicupolk between Tmovo and the Danube* obtained 
peace from the Sultan on condition that he paid hi* arrears of tribute 
and ceded the fortress of Silistria. Scarcely had Murad left, when be 
refused to cany out this humiliating cession; whereupon the Turkish 
commander captured his castles on the Danube, besieged him again in 
Great Nicopolis* and forced him a second time to beg for mercy* Murad 
was long-suffering; he allowed Shishman to retain a throne from which 
he knew full well that he could remove him at his own good pleasure. 
Srodndr* too* remained in his u royal city of Yidhi "" by accepting the 
Hinserainty of the Sultan, instead of signing himself 44 vassal of the King 
of Hungary.™* Having thus disposed of Bulgaria* Murad marched into 
Old Serbia by way of Kostendil, where his tributary* Constantine* 
entertained him splendidly and joined his army* Law's messenger, 

* The Serbian is more probable thim the Turkish date of 1376. 

5 iifrAit / aidm, Phii. ivii. pp. 511-7* 
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Battle of Kossovo, 1380 


the bearer of a haughty message, */i* sent back with an equally Haughty 
answer. From his capital of Kruse vac {for the istbimi royal residence 
had receded within the recent limits of the modern kingdom) Lazar set 
out attended by all His paladins to do Hattie on the field of Kossovo. 

The armies met on 15 June 13H9. Seven nationalities com posed 
that of the Christians; at least one Christian vassal helped to swell 
the smaller fortes of the Turks. While Murad was arraying Himself 
for the light, a noble Serb, MiloS Kobilic, presented himself as a deserter 
and begged to have speech of the Sultan, for whose ear he hud important 
information, His request was granted, he entered the royal tent, and 
stablied Murad tu the heart, paying with his own life for this act nf 
daring and thereby gaining immortality in Serbian poetry. Though 
deprived of their sovereign, the Turks, with the perfect discipline 
once characteristic of their armies on the field of buttle, went into action 
without dismay. At first the Itosniaks under VTatko Hranic drove 
back one of the Turkish wings ; but Bayazid I, the young Sultan, held 
his own oil the other, and threw the Christians into disorder, A rumour 
of treachery increased their confusion - whether truly or no, 1 it is still 
the popular tradition that Vuk Brtmkovic, Lazar's son-in-law, betrayed 
the Serbian cause at Kossuvo. Lazar wns taken prisoner, and slain in 
the tent where the dying Murad lay, and Bayazid secured the succession 
to his father’s throne by ordering his brother to 1* strangled, thus 
completing the horrors nf that fatal day. 

At first Christendom believed that the Turks had been defeated; 
a TV Deum was sung in Paris to the God of battles, and Florence wrote 
to congratulate Trrtkn on the supposed victory, to which his Bosnians 
had contributed. But Lazar’s widow Milica, as the ballad su beautifully 
tells the tale, soon learnt the truth in her “ white palace " at Kruse vac 
from the crows tha t had hovered over the battlefield. The name of 
Kossovn polje the plain of blackbirds”) is still remembered throughout 
the Serbian lauds as if the fight had been fought but yesterday. Every 
year the sad anniversary is solemnly kept, and in token of mourning for 
that srrent national calamity (the Waterloo of the Serbian Empire) the 
Montenegrins still wear a hlnck hand oti their caps. Murad's heart in 
still preserved on the spot where he died; Lazar’s shroud U still treasured 
bv the Hungarian Serbs in the monastery of Vrdnik ; and in many a 
lonelv village the minstrel sings to the sound of the gttuk the melancholy 
legend of Kossovo. Kumanovo, 533 years later, avenged that day. 

1 The other versions are thnt Mtrti wms killed b j n wounded Kerb cm the field, 
ami Lazar in the battle. Stitiiojeviii (jlrtbic, mu. ji. 4LS ji. l) and Jirefek (Owh. 
rf. .vwten. n. i, 12Z) deny the tradition, universal since 1001, of Brankovifs treachery. 

(Jf, Pticus, |J(>. 15-7; < Tudcoecnidvlis, pp. 33-0,327 ;Sa'd-ad-Diu., i, pp. S52-5; Maku- 
siev, MtiwtHwnl'i, i, p. S2H (a contemporary document, which makes 12 Kirlw funm 
their way tn Murfid's tent), The form ‘ ‘ Kobituh" whieli appears in tin? Italian version 
of Ducas (p. 333), was altered in the eighteenth century to " Obili£," because 
" Kobiiw ’■ (t.r, "sun of a brood .mure ”) seemed! inelegant. 
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The Serbian Empire had fallen* but a Him in Lulled Serbian principality 
lingered on for Another TO years. Blyazld I recognised Stephen Lazarev!*:, 
the late ruler 1 * eldest soma lad not yet of age, oil condition that he paid 
tribute, mine every year with a contingent to join the Turkish troop, 
and gave him the hand of his youngest sister. The Sultan then with¬ 
drew, leaving the Serbs weakened and divided. Vuk Brankovie, likewise 
his vassal* held the old capital of PriStina and styled hi n] sc If “ lord of 
the Serbs and of the Damibkn regions the dynasty of Balsa ruled over 
Lbe ZetjL Tvrtko, instead of using this brief respite to concentrate all his 
energies for the defence of his realm against the Turks,, continued his 
Dalmatian campaign ; made himself master of all the coast-towns, except. 
Zorn and Ragusn, as. well a* of some of the islands ; and assumed, in 
1390, the additional title of “King of Dalmatia and Croatia." 1 The 
first King of Bosnia hud now reached the summit of his power. He had 
achieved the difficult feat of uniting Serbs and Croats under one sceptre; 
he bad made Bosnia the centre of a great kingdom, which possessed a 
frontage on the Adriatic from the Quarnem to Cattnro, save for the two 
enclaves of Zara and Ragusa; he had laid the foundations of a sea-power; 
and under his auspices Dalmatia, in union with Bosnia, was no longer 
what she has so often been—“a face without a head. 11 Even thus his 
ambition was not appeased. He was anxious to conclude a political 
alliance with Venice, and a matrimonial alliance (for bis wife had just 
died) with the house of Habsburg, Then, on 23 March 1391* he died, 
without even being able to secure the succession for his hoe, and the vast 
power which his country had so rapidly acquired as rapidly waned. The 
Bosnian kingdom had been made loo fast. Its founder had not lived 
long enough to weld his conquests into an harmonious whole, tu combine 
Catholic Croats with Orthodox Serbs, Bosnian Slavs with the Latin popula¬ 
tion of the Dnhmitian coast downs* Bogomile heretics with zealous partisans 
of Rome. The old Slavonic law of succession* w hich did not recognise the 
custom of primogeniture,, milled to these racial and religious difficulties 
by multiplying candidate* to the elective monarchy: and thus foreign 
princes found an excuse for intervention* and the great barons an excuse 
for independence* Deprived of fill real authority, which lay in the 
hands of the privy council of nobles* Tvrtko's successors were unable to 
cope with the Turkish autocracy, while the Kings of Hungary* instead of 
assisting them, turned their anna against a land w hich from its geograph¬ 
ical position might have been the bulwark of Christendom. 

The evil effects ofTvrtkcfa death were soon felt. His brother,or cousin, 
Stephen Dabisa, who succeeded him, felt himself too feeble to govern so 
large a kingdom. The Turks invaded Bosnia ; the King of Naples was 
plotting to obtain Dalmatia and Croatia. Accordingly, at Djakovo in 
Slavonia, in 1393, Dabisu ceded the two valuable and neighbouring 
lands, which his brother had so lately won* to King Sigismunri of 
Hungary, who recognised him as King of Bosnia, and to whom he 
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End of the Bulgarian Empire 


bequeathed the Bosnian crown niter his death. A combination nf 
Bosnian magnates and Croatian rebels refused, however, to accept thi' 
arrangement, which Dabisa thereupon repudiated. A Hungarian in¬ 
vasion and the capture of the strong fortress of Dohar on the lower 
Bosna reduced him to submisiftTi, and a battle before the wu o 
Knin in Dalmatia finally severed the brief connexion between that 
country and the Bosnian crown. On Dnhisas death, in 139 j, the roja 
authority was further weakened by the regency of his widow, Helena 
Gmba, in the name nf his infant sun. AU power was in the hands of 
the magnates, who had elected her as their nominal sovereign, hut w o 
were practically independent princes in their own domains. One or their 
number, the Grand-Duke Hrvojc Yuki-ic, towered above his fellows, and 
his figure dominates Bosnian history for the next quarter of a century, 
Meanwhile the Turks had gained fresh triumphs in the Eastern 
Balkans. Mirfea of Wall acids, whu like his modem representative 
ruled over the Dobrudiha with the strong fortress of Siliatrin (a precedent 
invoked in 1915), was carried off a prisoner to Brian and only released 
on payment, of tribute in 1391— the first mention of Waflachia as a 
tributary province of Turkey. Two years later Biyastld resolved to 
make an end of Bulgaria. On 17 July 1993 Trnovo was taken by 
stonu after n three months" sieges the chprehes were desecrated, the 
castle and the palaces were set on fire, the leading nobles were treacher¬ 
ously summoned to a consultation and then butchered; the last 
Bulgarian Patriarch was stripped of hi' sacred garb and led to execution 
on the city walk At the last momeut, however, a miracle (so runs the 
legend) arrested the headsman's arm: the Patriarch's life was spared; 
Hlid ho lived to conduct a band of sorrowful exile* across the Balkans, 
where he was ordered to bid his Hock farewell. 1 heir path led to Ada 
Minor, his to Macedonia, where he ended his days; the Bulgarian 
national Church was suppressed, and From 131H to 18(0 Bulgaria 
remained under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch- Thus alike in polities and religion the Bui gars became the 
slaves of foreigners; the Turks governed their bodies, the Greeks 
ministered to their souls. It is no wonder thnt many abjured their 
faith in order to reap the ndvantages of the Turkish colony which 
settled on the castle hill among the blackened walls of the imperial 
paW p ^ and offered up pruVCT in the mosque that had once been the 
church of the Forty Martyr, over the graves of the Bulgarian Tsars. 

John Shishman had been absent when his capital fell, but he did not 
) otl g survive its fall. Local tradition connects his death with the 
mound which still bears his name near Samnkov, where seven fountains 
mark the successive bounds of his severed bead. A Bulgarian chronicle 1 
states, however, that Bdyozid killed the captive Tsar on 3 June 1395. 
One of his sons became a Musi dm an; another settled in Hungary ; 

4 A rrhiv f. *tav, FMt. iltt. p, MS. 
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while Smrimir was allowed to linger an n Turkish va&^^il in hid palace at 
Vidin—the last remnsat of the Bulgarian Empire. 

BajarifTs nest object was to crush Meiceel Followed by his unwilling 
Serbian dependents, the king’s non* Marko," and Constantine, he 
invaded Wallachia, and at Bovine on 10 October 1^94 gained a victory 
with heavy loss of life. Murko Kraljeric had said to his friend Con¬ 
stantine that he prayed that the Christians might win and that he 
himself might fall among the first victims of their swords. Half the 
prayer was heard ; the two comrades perished in the battle. Mircea Bed 
to Sigismuud of Hungary* who restored him to his throne and prepared 
to recover Bulgaria, which he had demanded from the Multan as an 
ancient possession of the Hungarian crown. Bfivazid's reply was to lead 
the envoy into his arsenal, and there to shew him hanging on the walls 
the weapons that were the Turkish title-deeds of Bulgaria. 

Sigisixiiind assembled an army of many nationalities* which was to 
drive the Turk from Europe and revive the memory of the Crusades. 
The fitst act of his soldiers in the Balkan peninsula was to attack the 
Christian vassals of the Sultan, to plunder the Serbs, and to force 
Srarimir of Vidin to acknowledge for the second time the Hungarian 
suzerainty. Nicopobs on the Danube 1 resisted for 15 days, until 
BlyazJd had time to come up. There, on 25 September 1506. a great 
buttle was fought which sealed the fate of this brill inn t hut ill-planned 
expedition. The rashness of the proud French chivalry, the retreat of 
the VVallachioti prince, and tlie strategy of Lhe Sultan, were responsible 
for the overwhelming defeat of the Chris thins, while it was reserved lur 
Stephen Lazarevic and his 15,<300 Serbs', at a critical moment, to strike 
the decisive blow fnr the Turks. Immediately after the battle, or at most 
two years later, the victor ended the last vestige of the Bulgarian 
Empire at Vidin, and the whole of Bulgaria became fur nearly live 
centuries a Turkish prov ince* The lost TsaFs sou* like Constantine u the 
Philosopher ^ and other Bulgarian men of letters (for the Empress 
<\une of Vidin had patronised lemming*), found a refuge at the court of 
the literary Serbian prince, whose hospitality Constantine repaid by 
writing the biography width is so valuable a record of this period. 
Unfortunately South Slavonic literature only began to flourish when the 
Balkan States were already either dead or dying. 

Stephen Lozarevic was well aware that he only existed upon the 
sufferance uf the Sultan* and for the first thirteen years of his long 
reign he thought it prudent to follow a Turcophil policy, even at the 
cost of his own race and his own religion. Content with the modest 
title of u Despotr w-hfeh he received from the Byzantine Emperor, he 
aimed at the retention of local autonomy by the strict observ ance of his 

1 Arckif}/, flap. Phii. if IT- p, 53&j xiv. p. 274, 
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Battle of Angara, U02 


promises to his suzerain. Thtts every year lie accompanied the Turkish 
troops; in 1398 his soldiers assisted in the first great Turkish invasion 
of Bosnia; in 1402 he stood by the side of Bajwid at the fatal battle of 
Angora with 5,000 (according to othere 10,000) lancers, ail clad in fimiour. 
When the fortune of the day had already decided against the Sultan, the 
Serbian horsemen twice cut their way through the tartar Ijou men, w hose 
arrows rebounded from their iron cuir&aaes. Seeing that all was lost, 
Stephen in vain urged fifty arid to flee ; and, when the latter refund to 
leave the field, the Serbian prince saved the life of the Sultan h eldest son 
Sulaimftn, and escaped with him to Brusa. There the Sultan s Serbian 
wife* whose hand had been the price of Serbian autonomy thirteen years 
before, fell into the power of Tamerlane. The brutal Mongol, flushed 
with Uis victory, insulted both his captives by compelling the Serbian 
Sultana to pour out hi* wine in the presence of her husband, no longer 
u the Thunderbolt" of Mam. 

The Turkish defeat at Angara and the civil war between the sons of 
Bftyazld which followed it,removed fora time the danger which threatened 
the Christian states of the Balkan peninsula. It was now the policy of 
the Serbian Despot to play off one Turkish pretender against another. 
At first he supported Sulaimon, who had been proclaimed Sultun at 
lladriuiiople; them like MirCea of AVallachia, he espoused the cause of 
Musa, only, however, to desert him at a critical moment. Hut Stephen 
w&s not the only Serb who sought to profit hy the rivalry ot the Turkidi 
claimants. George Braiikovic, the son of the traditional traitor of 
Kosovo, hod succeeded his father in 133S, and, no longer content with 
the lordship of Pristina, had assumed the stylo of 14 Prince of Serbia" 
Bnmkuvic undermined Stephen's influence at the court of Sulaimrm, who 
despatched him with a Turkish force to make good his pretensions. A 
second battle on the fatal Add of Erasovo, fought on 21 November 1403- 
resulted in so uncertain a victory for either side that Bnuikovic and 
Stephen concluded peace, The two relatives w ere temporarily reconciled; 
Branks>vie contented himself with hi* paternal heritage anil the expecta¬ 
tion that one day he might succeed the childless Stephen ; SulnJinan was 
occupied by the civil war in Asia, and sorely-tried Serbia enjoyed, under 
her benevolent despot, a period of peace, while an attempt of the late 
Trot's suns to raise a revolt in Bulgaria failed. 

Stephen Lazarevic, secure against Turkish and domestic intrigue, 
devoted his energies to the organisation of his country and the patronage 
of literature. We are told that he appointed a specie* of Cabinet, with 
which he was wont to discus* affairs of state: a second class of officials 
meanwhile attended in an outer room to receive the orders of his 
ministers : while a third set of functionaries waited In an ante-chamber 
to carry them out. Imaginative writers have seen in these arrangement* 
the germs of parliamentary government; hut the description rather 
suggests an elaborate system of bureaucracy. He obtained Belgrade 
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from the Hungarian* by diplomacy in 1404, fortified it, and adorned it 
with churches. But bis must celebrated religious foundation was the 
monastery of Manassiu, still one of the glories nf Serbia- His 01171 
inclinations were in the direction of a monastic life, and he converted his 
court into an abode of puritanical dullness, whence music and mirth 
were banished and where literature was the solo relaxation of the pious 
diplomatist who sat on the throne, Hitniielf an author, he possessed 
a rich library, and he strove to increase it by the translations of Greek 
books which were made by his orders* Thus for five years the land had 
rest* 

Serbia had again and again suffered from the quaiTels of the reigning 
family; and even when it should have united to consolidate the stale 
against the inevitable Turkish revival, a fresh pretender arose in the 
person of Stephen^ next brother Vuk, who demanded half of the country 
as bis share and appeared at the head of a Turkish army to enforce hLs 
demand, Stephen was compelled to retire to the strong liuntier-fortrc.^ 
of Belgrade, and to purchase domestic peace by ceding the south of 
Serbia to his brother, under Turkish suzerainty, in 1409. Fortunately 
for the national unity, Vuk did not long survive this arrangement. 
Summoned to assist Musa in the civil war which still divided the 
Turkish Empire, he played the part of traitor* after the fashion of the 
day, thinking thereby to obtain the whale of Serbia from the gratitude 
of Sukiman. But on his way to seize his reward, he fell into the hands 
of the Sultan whom he had betrayed. Musa sent him and the youngest 
of the three Lazartvic brothers to the scaffold; but, with characteristic 
diplomacy, he spared the life of George Branknvie, who had slurred the 
treachery of the others, in order that Stephen might still have a rival, 
and Lhe Turks an ally, in his own household. Brankovie at fust acted 
as the Sultan had anticipated, and the latter, at last triumphant over 
Sulaiman in 1410* invaded Serbia. In order tu shrike terror into the 
hearts of the Serbs, Lhe barbarous invader butchered the entire garrisun 
of three castles, and then ordered his meal to be spread upon their 
reeking corpses. Acts of this kind made Brankovic revolt Irons contact 
with such a monster. He abandoned the camp of Musa, was reconciled 
with Stephen, and thenceforth regarded Lb unde as a father whose 
crown he would one day inherit. Together they aided Mahomet I, 
the must powerful of the Turkish claimants, to overthrow hii brother. 
At the battle of Chninorlu near Samukuv* on 10 July 1413, the fate of 
the Turkish Empire and with it that of the Balkan Slavs was decided. 
II the lot of the two Serbian rulers, Stephen Lazarev^ und his 
nephew, to contribute, the one by the assistance of his subject* the other 
by his personal prowess, 011 that day to the consolidation of the Ottoman 
power* and thus inadvertently to prepare the way fur the complete 
conquest of their country later on* Stephen, to whom some have 
assigned the command of the left wing, ia known to have returned home 
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Venice in Albania 


before the battle 1 ; but Branknvie dealt Musa the blow which ruiised him 
to flee from the field. The cunqiicror rewarded the Despot of Serbia 
with an increase of territory, and assured his envoys of bis paeihc 
intentions. Mahomet 1 was as goad a* his word; for the rest of his 
reign Serbia remained unmolested. >»or did his warlike successor 
Murid II attack that country as long as the diplomatic despot lived. 

Another, and « Western, Power had now, however,obtained a footing 
in Serbian lands, thus exciting tire protests of the despot mJus later 
years. We saw tliat some fifty yeans earlier the family of Balsa had 
established itself in the Zeta, where it had formed an independent state, 
the germ of the heroic principality of Montenegro, with Scutari as is 
capital. In 1396, however, George II Balsa, hard pressed by the lnr >, 
who had already once captured his residence, sold Scutari with its 
famous fortress of ftosafa, whose legendary foundation is enshrined m 
one of the most Irenutiful Serbian ballads and whose name recalls tire 
Syrian home of SS, Sergius and Bacchus, together with the neighbouring 
citle of Drit asto, to the Venetian Republic. Three and four yearn earlier 
Venice had obtained possession of Alessio and Durazzo respectively; a few 
™a re later sire occupied the sea-ports of lhildgno, Antivan, and Bmhrn; 
in 1420 the citizens of Caltaro, long anxious for \ enetian protection 
against Balia on the one hand mid the Bosnian barons, who hod for a 
generation been their lords, on the other, at lost induced her to take 
compassion upon their city; and that year found Venice unstress of 
practically all maritime Dalmatia, except where Costclnuoio, Alnus*, 
Lid the republic of Ragusa formed an enclave in her territory, Finally, 
when in 1421 the last male representative of the Balsa family died, 
Venice declined to recognise his maternal uncle, the Despot of Serbia, a# 
his heir and cede to him the places which liad ooce belonged to that 
race. Hostilities broke out, but it was finally agreed that Venice should 
keep Scutari, Cattaro, and Duldgno, while Stephen should have Drivastu, 
Antivari, and Budua. The inhabitants of these three places found, 
however, that the republic could give them support against the lurks, 
which the Serbian rulers were unable to furnish, tine after the other 
they begged to share the good-fortune of f’atUro, until at last in 1444 
we find them all Venetian colonies 1 . In the same year, the tiny 
republic of Poljica near Spalato, a “Slavonic San Marino," which had 
Ireen founded by Bosnian fugitives in 944 and foul received Hungarian 
'bant from about 1350, p^ herself under Venetian overlurdship. 

When Stephen Lawirevic saw his end approaching, he recognised the 
suzerainty of Hungary over his land, as the only means of securing it 
from the' Turks and obtained from King Sigismund the formal con¬ 
firmation of his nephew George Brankovic as his heir. Then, on 
ID July 1427, he died, the last of his name. His tombstone at 

i Gricteh ami ThnUriwj’, lMphnniteHum, p. 22a. 
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Drvenglave has survived the ravages of the foes whom he had seen 
divided* but whose power he had unwittingly helped to consol k bite; 
his life is tatter known than that of far greater Serbian sovereigns, 
thanks to the fact that he found a biographer among his contemporaries. 
If* with pardonable exaggeration, the Rugosans 1 wrote of the just- 
departed! despot as * s the hammer and bulwark against the enemies 
of the Christian faith/' modem research has shewn him to have been 
a stronger character than earlier historians hud believed. 

Meanwhile, the other surviving Slav state of the Balkan peninsula 
had suffered mare than Serbia from the Turks without and also from a 
civil war within. The great Turkish invasion of IBfIS* w hkh had ‘‘almost 
entirely ruined Bosnia/’’ had convinced the Bosnian magnates that a 
woman was unfit to rule over their land. Headed by Hrvoje Yukac, 
the king-maker of Bosnian history, they accordingly deposed Helena 
Gruha and elected Stephen O&ioja, probably an illegitimate sou 
of the great Tvrtko, as their king. As long as Ostoja obeyed the 
dictates of his all-powerful vassal, who proudly styled himself “ the 
grand vifruade of the Bosnian kingdom and vicar-general of the most 
gracious sovereigns King Ijftdislas and King Qstoja," he kept his 
throne. Under Hrvoje'* guidance he repulsed the attack of King 
Sigismund of Hungary, who had claimed the overlordship of Bosnia in 
accordance with the treaty of Djakovo, and endeavoured to recover 
Dalmatia and Croatia for the Bosnian crown under the pretext of 
supporting Sigismuitd's rival, Lm I is las of Naples. But when the 
latter shewed by his coronation at Zara as King of both those lands 
that he had no intention of allowing them to become Bosnian posses¬ 
sions Qstoja changed his policy, made his peace with Sigisoiund, and 
recognised him as his su 2 erain. The puppet-king had, however, for¬ 
gotten his maker. Hrvoje, the Kt Bosnian kinglet/* aided by the 
Rngusans* laid siege to the royal cattle of Bobo vac, where the king 
was residing % and, when Sigismund intervened on behalf of his vassal, 
summoned an assembly of the nobles in 1404 to depose Ostoja and 
choose a new sovereign. The assembled tarons unanimously voted the 
expulsion of Ostoja, and elected Tvrtkrfis legitimate son, w ho had been 
passed over thirteen years before, under the title of Tvrtko IL All real 
authority, however, lay aa before in the hands of Hrvoje, whom the 
grateful Ladislas had created Duke of Spalato and lord of Cat taro, 
whom Sigismund regarded as lib * chief ri val," whom a modem historian* 
lias described as A - the most powerful man between the Save and the 
Adriatic/" 1 and to whom the shrewd Ragusans wrote that ** whatsoever 
thou Host command in Bosnia is done,"" 1 

A Hungarian invasion and a civil war followed the election of 

1 GeJcidi an it ThalLScxy, IHplQiiuitarium, p. £l£5. 
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Civil war in Amnia 


Tvrtko II, for Sigis round was resolved to restore his influence, while 
Ostojn still held out in Bubovnc, After r first futile attempt, the 
Magyar monarch entered Bosnia m 1 H16; once again the walls of 
Doborwitnessed a Hungarian victory: the yellow waters nf theBosim 
were reddened by the headless corpses uf more than a hundred Bosnian 
nobles, and Tvrtko IT was led a prisoner to Burin. Hrvojc hum hied 
himself before the victor, and Ladislas of Naples sold all his Dalmatian 
rights to Venice in despair. But Sigismund’s schemes for extending 
Hungarian authority ovct Bosnia encountered the stubborn resistance 
of the national party, whose lenders came from the land of Hum, the 
cradle uf so many insurrections against the foreigner. They restored 
Ostoja to the throne, and in their own stony country and in the south 
of Bosnia their candidate held out against the Hungarian sovereign, who 
dismembered the rest of the kingdom, and even bestowed Srebrenica, its 
most important mining-district, upon the Despot of Serbia, thus sowing 
discord between the two kindred peoples. Law and order ceased; 
mem tiers of the royal family took to highway robbery, and the 
Hagusans com plained that even among the heathen Turks theii traders 
met w ith less harm tlian in Christian Bosnia. Tiro climax was reached 
when Sigismund, occupied with the religious quarrels ol \\ estem Europe, 
released Tvrtko in 1415, and sent him with a Hungarian ariliv to 
recover the Bosnian crown. Hard pressed by this formidable combina¬ 
tion (for Tvrtko’s was a name to conjure with) his rival and Hrvoje, 
who had now rallied to Ostoja,committed the fatal mistake of summoning 
the Turks to their aid, thus setting an example which ultimately caused 
the ruin of Bosnia. The immediate result of this policy was, indeed, 
successful; the Magyars were routed, but the ' tutors could not rid 
themselves of their Turkish allies so easily. In the very next year 
Mahomet. I appointed his general Isaac governor of the district of 
Vrhbo&na, which took its name from the “ sources of the Bomia,." and 
occupied the heart of the country. From the like-named castle, on the 
site of the present fortress of Sarajevo, the low-bom Turkish viceroy 
could dominate the plain at his feet and confirm great Bosnian nobles in 
their fiefs by the grace of his, atul their, master, the Sultan, 

The joint authors of this Turkish occupation did not long survive 
the evil which they hod inflicted on their country. In the same year 
that saw the Turkish garrison installed in Vrhbosna Hrvoje died. No 
Balkan noble is better known to us than this remarkable man. An 
ancient missal has preserved for us his features, and we ore tolri of his 
gruff* voice and rough manners which so greatly disgusted the courteous 
magnates of Hungary. The coins which lie struck for his duchy of 
SptTlato have survived, and the loveliest town in all Bosnia, the fairy like 
Jujce (“the egg" of the Southern Slavs) will ever lie connected with his 
name. There, on the egg-shaped hill above the magnificent waterfall, 
he had bidden an Italian architect build him a castle on the model of 
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the famous Cartel dell 1 Uovn at Naples, and there he dog out those 
catacomb* which still bear his anus and were intended to serve as his 
family vault 1 . But the influence of this Bosnian king-maker perished 
with him; his widow became the wife of Ostoja, who, two years later, 
died himself; an other great noble, the grand rolrotfe Sandalj Hranic 
of the house of Kusatfa, once Hr vote's most formidable rival, for nearly 
two decades wielded from his stronghold in the land of Hum thE pre¬ 
dominant authority over the south. He did not scruple, during the 
brief reign of Ostoja's feeble sou and successor, Stephen Ostojic, to 
increase his estates by the aid of the Turkish garrison In Vrhbosna, 
Fortunately the death of u king"' Isaac on a Hungarian raid ended fur 
the moment the Turkish occupation. Stephen Ostojic did not, however, 
long prollt by the liberation of his country from this terrible foe. 
Tvrtko II, who had disputed the throne with Ostoja, now once more 
arose to wrest it from Ostoja’s soil His attempt succeeded; in 1431 
Ostojic is heard of for the last time. Tvrtko II wore again the crown 
of his father, a crown which had, however, just lost that bright jewel 
which the first Tvrtko had added to it, the city of Cattaro and its 
splendid fiord. Only the 11 new castle ” which the great king had built 
to command the mouth still remained in Bosnian hands, the powerful 
hands of Sandalj Humic, and survived in those of his successors the 
downfall of the kingdom itself, 

Wallachia, like Bosnia, had suffered from the armies of Mahomet I, 
After the defeat d! Miiaa, the victorious Sultan sent an army to ravage 
the land of Mircca, who had previously sheltered his rival, and Mircea 
was forced to purchase peace by the promise of a tribute. The spirit of 
the Wallaehion ruler chafed, however, at this fresh degradation. He 
welcomed the advent of a self-styled son of Bfiyttzld, who claimed the 
Turkish throne, and supported his claim. The pretender was defeated, 
and Mircea paid for his temerity by a fresh Turkish inroud. In order 
to have a base for future action against Wallachia, Mahomet occupied 
the two Roumanian towns, Turnu-Severin and Giurgevo, Not long 
afterwards, in 1418, Mircea “ the Great,” as his countrymen call him, 
died, the first commanding figure in their troubled history. T n- 
fortuiiatelv, “the Great" prince had won his crown by the murder of 
his elder brother, and his crime was now visited upou his heirs* and bis 
country, Wallachia was distracted by the civil wars of the rival cousins, 
who appealed with success to the jealousies of the nobles and to those 
misguided feelings of local patriotism which tended towards the separation 
of the smaller western from the larger eastern portion of the principality. 
In their eagerness to gain the throne, the hostile candidates called in 
now the Hungarians and now the Turks to their aid, and thus the 
resources of the country were weakened by almost constant bloodshed. 
Meanwhile, the a irter-prmd polity of Moldavia, after a number of 
• M'iw. Mitt. ii. pp. 84-107. 
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ephemeral reigns found in Alexander the Good n prince who managed 
to mflinUin himself on the thro no, albeit under the Buzcrwnty of Poland., 
for near!y a whole generation. His administration, which lasted from 
1401 to 1433, was devoted to the internal organisation of Moldavia ami 
to the development of its resource*. He regulated the tan If* prevented 
the export of the famous Molduve hones, ujiori which the defence of the 
country largely depended, established the official hierarchy of the Moldave 
nobles, and recognised the lung-disputed authority of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch over the Moldavian Church. Hitherto both the Roumanian 
principalities had, with rare interval*, depended in ecclesiastic*] mat ter* 
upon the ancient Church of Ochrida, an arrangement dating from the 
time of the first Bulgarian Empire, which had had the natural result 
of introducing Old Slavonic as the language of the Roumanian church 
services. Even at a time when Ochrtda had long ceased to he 
Bulgarian and a Patriarchate, the jurisdiction of this archicpiscopal see 
over the distant Roumanian lands beyond the Danube was revived, and 
the literature of the Church and the official language of the princely 
chanceries still remained Slav, After Alexander's time the archbishopric 
of Ochridu recovered its authority, which Walkchla did nnt shake off 
till the end of the fifteenth, ami Moldavia till the seventeentli century, 
when the Roumanian language, alike in Church and State* replaced the 
archaic idiom uf the alien Slavs, 

While such was the dubious plight of the Latins of the lower 
Danube, their neighbours, the Serb** were being driven back upou that 
river under the pressure of the Turkish advance to the north. Originally 
a mountainous, and at its zenith a Macedonian state, Serbia under 
George Bnmkovic* except fora few places nn the Adriatic, was essentially 
a Danubkn principality, even to a greater degree than was till lately the 
case. The new despot, a fine, tall man of sixty when he at last succeeded 
his unde, was an experienced diplomatist, whose life had been spent in 
those tortuous political niancEuvres which parsed in the !Near East for 
the bright of Ktatcsmanship. But something more than diplomacy was 
needed to defend the Balkan Christians from the Turks, now that a 
warlike Sultan in the pernon of Murad II directed their undivided 
forces. As soon as Murad had leisure to attend to Serbian affairs, he 
sent an embassy to the despot, demanding the whole of Serbia for him¬ 
self, on the pretext that a sister of the late prince had married his father. 
George saw that his best policy w&* to ** pacify the dragon " by making 
some concession*, and thus to save at least a portion of his territory 1 . 
He promised to sever all connexion with Hungary, to pay an annual tribute 
(not a difficult undertaking for a man of his great wealth), to furnish the 
usual military contingent to the Sultans armies, and to give to the latter 
the hand of his daughter Maria with a dowry of Serbian land. Delay in 
the performance of this last condition brought upon Brankovie a Turkish 

1 Ducasi, p. 205. 
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invasion. Kru&? vac, tile residence of Prince Lazar, Tell before the invaders, 
and ceased to be the Serbann capital; and the despot, w heti he had 
secured & respite by the betrothal of his daughter, humbly but as to Lely 
asked from her all-powerful suitor permission to build a new fortress at 
Smederevo, or Semendria, on the right bank of the Danube. The site 
was well chosen ; for, if the Sultan was induced to approve of the 
construction of Semendria m a bulwark against Hungary, the despot 
could easily escape thcncc across the river, should his suzerain attack 
him there. The noble tower* and ramparts of George Rnmkovic’s 
castle, thenceforth the Serbian capital tiJI the Turkish conquest, still 
stand by the brink of the great river; the cross of red brick which the 
master-builder defiantly built into the walls has survived the long 
centuries of the Crescent’s domination; and the coins which the despot 
minted there commemorate the foundation of this great Daimbian 
stronghold. In our own day, when Serbia feared the Austrian more 
than the Turk, it was a disadvantage to have the capital on the northern 
frontier; in the fifteenth century, when the Hungarian was the only 
hope of safety, it was the best choice. Brankovie, m order to secure for 
himself a comfortable refuge beyond the Danube, did not hesitate to 
hand over Belgrade itself, which his uncle Imd rendered even stronger 
than it was by nature, to the King of Hungary in exchange for a 
goodly list of towns and estates in that sovereign's territory, This act 
of enlightened selfishness was a sore blow to the Serbian people; it was 
a bitter humiliation to them to sec “the white city” transferred to the 
authority of a Magyar commander. Nature herself seemed to protest 
against the cession of Belgrade; thunder rolled over the betrayed 
fortress : a tempest swept the roofs off the houses; and the citizens wept 
at the surrender of their homes to the foreigner from beyond the Save- 
More serious still* Murad was angry that so valuable a position should 
lie in Hungarian hands. For the present* however* he contented himself 
with sending for his betrothed, who still lingered at her fathers court, 
Brzinkovic, who had just received from the Greek Emperor the dignity 
and the emblems of despot, gave the bride a splendid outfit worthy 
of a king T s daughter. The charms of the Serbian princess captivated 
the heart of the Sultan ; but this matrimonial alliance, from which the 
Serbs might liave expected much, availed nothing against reasons of 
stale. Bmnkovic, as a French traveller 1 who visited him said, was 44 in 
daily fear of Wing Serbia.™ His only saft^nand was the Sultan's belief 
that tributary state* were more profitable to Turkey than annexation. 

Murad had not been many months married to the fair Serbian w hen 
one of those Fanatics so common in Muslim lands accused him of sinning 
against Allaii by allowing the unbelievers to live in peace. The 
building of Scmeiidria, so tills man insisted, had been not only a crime 
hut a blunder, for it barred the way to the conquest of Hungary and 
1 Bertnu irlou la BrCKitjuiure, i a dt ^ kjj. 20SMQ. 
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of Italy beyond it—the nitimate goal of Mu&ulman endeavour, which 
might he reached bv mesas of the immense riches of the Serbian Despot. 
Muriid listened to this counsel, and sent an ultimatum to his father-in- 
law, demanding the BUircnder of Semendria. Brankovic left his capital 
in charge of his eldest son Gregory and one of his Greek relatives, and 
cruised over with his voungest boo Lazar into Hungary to obtain 
assistance. Semendria, strong as were its defences, bad* however, 
provisions for no more than three months, m that tsefure the pedantic 
bureaucracy of the Magyar army could be put In motion the garrison 
was compelled to yield. Gregory and his next brother Stephen, who 
hail I seen forced to accompany Murad to the siege, were blinded at the 
instigation of the Sultan's fanatical adviser and deported to Aria Minor. 
From Semcndria, where he left a Turkish guard, Murad marched to the 
rich min Lug town of Novobrdo, which a Byzantine historian calk 4 the 
mother of cities," 1 and the minerals of which had been rented by the 
Ragusana for a large sum, Novobrdo was captured, and nearly all 
Serbia was in 1439 a Turkish province. Her lawful ruler was forced 
to «eek refuge in the maritime towns of Anti van and Budua, which 
were still Serbian. .Even there, however, the long arm of the Sultan 
menaced him ; be fled with Ilk vast treasures to the neighbouring 
republic of Rngusa? where he hoped to And a shelter on neutral 
ground. But Murad was still inexorable; be hade the embarrassed 
republicans banish their guest, and suggested that they might salve 
their consciences for this breach of hospitality by appropriating the 
500,000 ducats which hk father-in-law had deposited for safety in their 
public coffers. The Rsguaans boldly refused to tarnish their honour 
at the Sultan's bidding, but they none the less hinted to their guest 
that he had better return to Hungary. Warned by this example, his 
last possessions on, or near, the Adriatic (Budua, Drivasto, and Anti- 
vari) sought and obtained from Venice that protection which he could 
no lunger give them. Many noble Serbs settled at Ragusa, and that 
artistic city owes one of her most treasured relics, the cross of Stephen 
Uro£ II, to this troubled period of South Slavonic history. 

Belgrade, however, with its Hungarian garrison, still rose above the 
Ottoman flood which hail swept over the rest of Serbia, and in 1440 
Murad accordingly laid siege to it by land and water. The fortress 
was commanded hv a Etagusau and provided with excellent artillery, 
which wrought such terrible havoc among the besiegers that neither 
the Turkish flotilla nor the janissaries could prevail against it. After 
wasting six month* before the town, Murad reluctantly raised the siege 
with the sinister threat that sooner or later ^ the white city" must be 
bis. It was not till eighty-one years after this first Turkish siege that 
hk threat was accomplished by one of bis greatest successors. 

A new figure now arose to check for a time the Ottoman advance, 

* Ducuip p, 2R0, 
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John Hunyadi, 14 the white knight of Wallaebia/ a Roumanian in the 
service of Hungary* began his victorious career with his appointment 
as voivode of Transylvania in 1441. After several preliminary defeats 
of the Turks on the slopes of the Carpathians and in the neigh bourhood 
©f Belgrade, he undertook with King Vladislav I in 1445 a great 
expedition across Serbia and Bulgaria. Both Pope Eugenms IV and 
Brankovi^ subsidised the undertaking, Vlad “the Devil "of Walkchia 
joined his country man, while the exiled despot placed his local knowledge 
at the disposition of tiie dashing Roumanians. The Christian army rapidly 
traversed Serbia, hurning KruScvac and Nis on the way, ami entered 
Bulgaria, whose inhabitants received the Polish King of Hungary and 
the Slavs in his force as brothers. Leaving Sofia behind him* Hunyadi 
pressed on with hh colleagues towards Phillppopolls; but he found the 
pa^ near Zlatica already occupied by the janissaries whom Murad had 
assembled, and he had to retreat On the return march, the despot, who 
was in command of the rear, was attacked by the Turk* at Kunoriru 
near MiS, hut the cavalry came to bis aid and completely routed his 
assailants. Mumd, dismayed at this firet great Hungarian raid across 
the Danube, and, threatened by troubles in Asia, signed* in July 1444, 
the humiliating pence of Szegcdin, which restored to Bemkovic the 
whole of Serbia and his two blinded sons, on condition of his handing 
half the revenue of the land m tribute to the Sultan. Bulgaria remained 
a portion of the Turkish Empire, anil the citizens of Sofia, which ten 
years earlier had been the most flourishing town in the whole country, 
lamented among the ashes of their ruined houses the vain attempt of 
the Christians to set them free. Their city, famous for its baths* 
became the residence of the “Begferbeg of Rumelia/ the viceroy of 
the Sultan in the Balkans. WaUachia, under Vlad “the Devil/ con¬ 
tinued to pay tribute to Turkey while acknowledging the suzemiuty 
of Hungary* whose sovereign pledged himself not to cross the Danube 
against the Turks, just as the Sultan vowed likewise not to cross it 
against the Magyars, The nrdy real gainer by the campaign of 1445 
was George Bran kovie, who received the congratulations of Venice on 
Ids fortunate restoration to the throne of Serbia 1 . Honour and policy 
alike suggested the maintenance of this solemn treaty with the Turks. 

But the parchment bond had scarcely been signed when the evil 
counsels of Cardinal Julian Cesarini, the papal legate* caused the 
Hungarian monarch to break it The moment seemed to the statesman¬ 
ship of the Vatican to have come for driving the Turks out of Europe. 
Murid was occupied in Asia* and it was thought that the fleets of the 
Duke of Burgundy and Die Pope could prevent bis return. In vain 
Bran ko vie argued against this impolitic net of treachery ; Hunyadi, the 
soul of this new crusade, was eager to free Bulgaria iu order to revive 
in his own person the Empire of the Tsars; the legate was ready to 
1 Afvn. tpccO Au(_ $hir, Mzrifi. itj. pp. 186-7; Makuscev, tu pp. 81—L 
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absolve Vladislav from the oath which be had so lately sworn* Not 
without forebodings of bin approaching doom* the perjured King of 
Hungary re-crossed the forbidden river* set hre to V id in a and* flushed 
by easy successes gained at the expense of the helpless peasantry whom 
he had come to liberate, disregarded the warning of tire astute voivode 
of Wallarhk and pushed on to the Black Sen. Thus far his expedition 
lind been a triumphal march ; hut among the gardens and vineyards of 
Varna, the district which still preserves the name of the former Bulgarian 
Despot Duhrotich, he suddenly found himself confronted by the Turkish 
army* Mu rani had made peace with his enemies in Asia, and* thanks 
to a strong wind which had prevented the Christian vessels from leaving 
the Dardanelles, had crossed over to Europe at his ease where the 
Bosphorus is narrowest, and had reached Varna by forced marches. The 
battle which decided the fate of this last attempt of Christendom to 
free Bulgaria wits fought on 10 November 1441. It is only a later, if 
picturesque?, legend that Murad displayed before him on a lance his 
copy of the broken treaty 1 , but when night fell the scattered remnant 
of the Christian army had good cause to lament alike the perjury ami 
the rashness of its leader. At drat the prowess of Hunyadi seemed tn 
have broken the Ottoman rants ; hut the young king, envious of the 
kurel-H of his more experienced commander, insisted on exposing his 
valuable life at a enticed moment. His death was the signal tor the 
defeat of his army; his evil adviser, the cardinal perished ill the 
carnage; the survivors fled either across the Danube into Wallachiu, 
or westward to the fastnesses of Albania, where Skaiiderlieg a year 
earlier had begun to defy the Turks in hi* native mountain*. II Liny ad i 
was trencheroU-sl y captured by the W o3 lachian l kvilj w horn h e ha< I 
accused of double-dealing during the campaign, hut was released on 
the arrival of a Hungarian ultimatum. Two yeara later he wreaked 
his vengeance upon bis captor* whom he deprived nf both crown and life, 
restoring the elder branch of the Widlachuiu princely house to the throne 
which Mirvca and his descendants had usurped from his brother and his 
brother** children. 

George Brankovic, wise in hb generation, had refused to take part 
in the expedition which had ended so disastrously at Varna. Like the 
shrewd diplomatist that he was, he had made his calculations in the 
event of either a Hungarian or ft Turkish victory. In the former case 
ho relied on his money to shelter him from the consequences of his 
neutrality; against the latter he made provision by sending news of 
the Christian advance to the Sultan and by barring the road by which 
Bkanderbcg was to have traversed Serbia on his way to join the Christian 
forces at Varna. He persisted in the same policy of enlightened selfish¬ 
ness when, four venr* later, Hunyadi again attacked the Turks. On this 
occasion, too, Brankovtf betrayed the Christian cause by warning Murad 
1 ZinlirisHu* l- n. S. 
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of the com Lug Hungarian invasion, and refused to participate in an 
expedition which he considered inadequate fur the purpose intended. 
Hunyadi stormed, and vowed vengeance upon liisu, but once more facts 
proved the shrewd old Serb to Ijc right. The armies met on the 
fatal field of Kossova on 17 October 1448, while the Serbs lurked in the 
mountain passes which led oat of the plain, ready to (all upon and 
plunder the fugitives. On the first and second days the issue was 
uncertain; hut, when the fight was renewed on the third, Lhe Rou manian 
contingent, whose leader owed his throne to Himyadi, deserted in a laxly 
to the Turks* Murad, however, suspecting this movement to be a feint, 
ordered them to be cut to pieces, Nevertheless* their defection de¬ 
moralised their chivalrous countryman, who fled for his life towards 
Belgrade, Ills danger was great* for Brankovi*^ anxious to obtain 
poascs^ion of a man wham he hated and whom he could then surrender 
to Lhe Sultan, had ordered the Serbs to examine and report to the 
authorities every Hungarian subject whom they met* while the l urks 
were also on his track. Once, like Marius, be hid himself among the 
reeds of a marsh; then he narrowly escaped Assassination at the 
1 lands of two Serbian guide#; at last, driven by hunger, lie was forced 
to disclose his identity to a Serbian peasant. The peasant revealed the 
secret to his brothers one of the latter reported it to the local governor, 
and Hunyadi was sent in chains to Semendria. The despot durst not, 
however, provoke the power of Hungary by refusing to release so 
distinguished a champion uf Chriatendam, and his captive recovered 
his freedom by preuniting to pay a ransom and never to lead an army 
across Serbia again. Not nialy did these promise* remain unfulfilled, 
but, a s soon a* Hunyadi waa free, he revenged himself by seizing the 
Drankovie estates in HungjLry and by devastating Serbian territory^ 

But the Serbian Despots armed neutrality while others fought at 
Varan anti Kossovo was not his only crime against the common cause 
of the Balkan Christians. Despite bis years and the imminent Turkish 
peril, be did not scruple to extend his frontiers at the expense of Bosnia 
with the Sultan's pernsLssiom Tvrtko II liad not long enjoyed in peace 
his restoration to the Bosnian throne, Hb title was disputed by 
Kadivnj, a bastard son of Ostnja, w ho summoned Murad II to hb aid, 
and Tvrtko was forced to purchase peace by the cession of several towns 
tn the Sultan, already the real arbiter of Bosnia, In 1433 the puppet 
king was overthrown bv a combination l*etween Bnmkovie and Die 
[lowcrfol Bosnian magnate, Sandalj Ilranie, who paid the Sultan a lump 
sum for hi* gracious permission to partition Lhe Bosnian kingdom. The 
despot thereupon annexed the district of Usora, watered by the lower 
Bosna, w bile the grand wu'ude ruled over lhe w hole of what was soon 
to be called the Herzegovina, and a part of what is now Montenegro. 
Hrunic might claim to be de Jhiio* if nut de jmr 3 the successor of 
the great Tvrtko, for the monastery in which the first Bosnian king 
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had been crowned, and the ratle which be had built to command the 
iioitl of CaUaro, were both his*. But the opposition of the baron* 
hindered, and bis death in U35 ended, Id* striving after the royal title 
Hi* vast territories passed to his nephew* Stephen \ukcic, the u 
the three great Bosnian magnates whose commanding figures over¬ 
shadowed the pigmy wearers of the crown. His land wj-ls now regarded 
a* independent of - Bosnia ; ere long* despite a Bosnian protest, he 
received, either frutn the Emperor Frederick III or frenn the Pope, the 
title of K Duke of St Suva," w hich, in i b German form of Hcrzug, gave 
to the Herzegovina its name*. Meanwhile, in 14*311, a 1 urkiah gam>on 
re-ocinpied Vrhbosii^and Tvrtkti Il ? who hail flight refuge in Hungary, 
recovered his throne by consenting to pay a tribute of ducats to 

the Sultan. He had not, however, been long re-installed when the 
Turkish invasion of Serbia up to the gates of Belgrade seemed to fore¬ 
bode the annexation of Bosnia abo. In his despair he implored now 
Venice, now Vladislav 1, the Polish King of Hungary, to take compassion 
upou him. Venice he begged to take over the government of bis do¬ 
minions* Vladislav he urged to succour a land whose people were also 
Slava, But the diplomatic republic declined the dangerous honour with 
complimentary phrases* while Tvrtko did not live long enough to w ilm - 
the fulfilment of the Hungarian monarch -1 * promise to aid him. In 1443 
he was murdered by his subjects, and with him the royal house of Ko- 
Lrumanic became extinct. Its his place the magnates elected another 
bastard son of Ortega, Stephen Thomas Qstojic* as their king, 

Stephen Thomas began bis reign by taking a step which had 
in u men tons consequences for his kingd om. Although his predecessor 
had been a Roman Catholic* his own family was; like most of the 
Bosnian nobles of that time, devoted to the Bogomile heresy, which 
had come to be regarded as Ibe national religion. The new king came, 
however* to the conclusion that he would not only enhance his personal 
prestige at home, diminished by hiss illegitimate birth and his hum hie 
marriage, but would also gain the assistance of the West against the 
Turks, if he embraced the Roman Catholic faith. But* all hough he 
had none of the fen our of a convert from conviction* he soon found 
that the erection of Roman Catholic churches did not satisfy the zeal 
of the Franciscans, of his protector Hunyadi, and of the Pope. Ac¬ 
cordingly in 1440 an assembly of prelates and barons met at Konjion, 
1 It I* usual] v sopposed that VnM\6 received the darail title either from 
Frederick 111 in 14411, nr from the Pope in M !l*r when he turned Romiui Catholic, 
ure l M fmTTi feheKiugofAn^onf Win. Jfif4 ! m.pp. 503-U; a. p lO^a. j Klaie, 38£> 
Eut he is styled dux term Emfthm an early u S3 August Uh> (Mvn r MmL fik 
Alrndt xxi- p. 228), “ Dak* of St Suva " in a dor ament of 144tf (Farlati, lUyrtrum 
StUmtm. iv, P- GG), and ** Duke ” Lii a dubious inscription qf that year (JCwur. Miit. 
iii p p. A has probable theory <ft-i. p. 434) derives the i untie g f the Herteff erina 

from a Turkish wrn-d meaning " the W of stOBH." ThoUdrty (Siuditm zur titseh. 
Bwmm* u. Strbitnx, jip. I4&-S&) thinks that he took the title himself with the con¬ 
nivance of the Porte. 
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the beautiful town un the borders of tlat± Herzegovina through ■■■ hick 
the traveller now posses on the railway from Sarajevo to Mostor. It 
was thy re decided that the Bogomiles “shall ueitker build new churche.% 
nor restore those that are falling into decay t m and that “ the goods of 
the Catholic Church shah never be taken from it." 1 No less than 40,000 
of the persecuted sect emigrated to the Herzegovina in consequence of this 
decree, and found there a refuge beneath the s w of Duke Stephen* who, 
although he hod allowed his daughter Catherine to embrace Catholicism 
and marry Stephen Thomas, remained himself a Bogomile. Thus, if the 
King of Bosnia iiad, by Ids conversion, gained a divorce from his low¬ 
born consort and had become the son-in-law of the powerful magnate 
whose sovereign he claimed to be, if he had been taken under the 
protection of the Holy £ee and had secured the support of the famous 
Wollachiaii hero, he had estranged a multitude of Ills own subjects, 
whose defection involved him in a war with bis heretical father-in-law, 
and hastened the downfall of Bosnian independence. Moreover, the old 
Despot of Serbia continued to harass his eastern frouLier, so long a 
source of discord between the two sbter-frtatfcs; while, ais if that were 
not enough, this embarrassed succour of Lhe great Tvrt.ko must needfs 
try to make good hi* mighty predecessor^ title of “ King of Dalmatia 
and Croatia,' 1 regardless of the hard fact that what should have been 
in theory the natural sea-frontage uf his inland kingdom had become 
u long and practically unbroken line of Venetian colonies. Such was 
the behaviour of the Balkan leadere w p hen in 1451 their destined 
conqueror, Mahomet II, ascended the throne. 

it was the policy of the new Sul Lon to humour the Balkan princes 
until the capture of Constantinople left him free to subdue them one 
by one. He not only renewed liis father's treaty with Serbia, but seat 
his Serbian stepmother back to her father with every mark of distinction, 
assigning her sufficient estates to support her in her widowhood. The 
consequence was that George Brankovic assisted him to amuse the 
Hungarians till the capital of the Byzantine Empire fell, and contributed 
nothing to the defence of those walls which only five years before he 
had helped to repairV When the fatal news arrived, the wily despot 
and the terrifieri King of Bosnia hastened to send envoys to make the 
best terms that they could with the conqueror. For the moment 
Mahomet contented himself with a tribute of 12,000 ducat* from 
Serbia ; but he had already made up his mind to put an end to the 
autonomy which that rich and fertile country, the stepping-stone to 
Hungary and Wallachla, had been permitted to enjoy for the last two 
generations. In the spring of 1454 he sent on ultimatum to the despot, 
bidding him, under tlnreat uf invasion, surrender at once the Former land 
of Stephen Lazarevic, lo which he bad no right, and promising him in 

1 Farlutb Lcr 

3 IimcrifftjGu an tlie wnlU of Comum trnapie. Aliklusichj Monumintu Strhkm, 
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return the ance>tfft] tornlory of the Branko^ family with th€ city at ^olta. 
Only twenty-five day* were allowed for the receipt of his answer. George 
was! however, absent m Hungary when the ultimatum reached Semetidria, 
and hii crafty officials managed to detain its hearer until they had hud 
time to place the fortresses on a war footing. Before the Sultan could 
reach the Serbian frontier, Hnnyadl laid made a da*h across the Danube, 
had penetrated far as the former Bulgarian capital* and had retired 
with his plunder beyond the river, Mahomet b main object w’as the 
capture of Scmendria* the key of Hungary', but that strong castle resisted 
liis attack, and he withdrew to HadrianopIe + In the following year be 
repeated his invasion, and forced Novobrdu to surrender alter a vigorous 
and protracted bombardment, A portion of the inhabitants he left 
there to work the famous silver mines* which, as his biographer remarks, 
had not only largely contributed to the former splendour of the Serbian 
Km pi tv hut h:id alsn aroused the covetousness ot its enemies- Indeed* 
the picture which Critobulus 3 has drawn of Serbia in her decline might 
kindle the admiration of her modem statesmen as they read of the 
fc< cities many and fair in the interior of the land, the strong forts on 
the banks of the Danube,* 1 the “ productive soil** the aw ine and cattle 
anti abundant breed of goodly steeds," with which this little Balkan 
state* so blessed by nature* so curbed by potitica* was bountifully endowed. 
But the u numerous and valiant youths who hud been the pride of the 
old Serbian armies bad been either drafted into the corps of janissaries 
to fight against their Mow-Christians* or were helpless, in the absence 
of their aged and fugitive prince, against the artillery of Mahomet- 
The summer was, however* fast drawing to a close; Serbia gained 
another brief respite, and George to hi* surpri^ obtained pence on the 
basis of iff? poMtJffii mid the payment ot a smaller tribute ior hi« 
diminished territory. 

In June 1456 Mahomet appeared with a large park of heavy 
artillery before the gates of Belgrade, boasting that within a fortnight 
the city should be his, So violent was the bombardment that the noise 
of the Turkish guns was heard as far off as ftwgcdin, and the Sultan 
hoped that all succour from that quarter wnuld he prevented by his 
fleet, which was statiuiicd in the Danube. But I-Iunyadi routed the 
unwieldy Turkish ships, and made his way into the beleaguered town 
with an army of peasant crusaders, whom the blessing of CaJixtus HI 
and the preaching of the fiery Franciscan Capistrano hail assembled for 
this holy war. Enthusiasm compensated for their defective weapons; 
when the janissaries took the outer city, they not only drove them buck, 
but, headed by the inspired chaplain, charged right up to the mouths 
of the Turkish cannon; Mahomet himself was wounded in the struggle, 
and retreated in disorder to Sofia, while the Serbian miners from 
Novobrdu fell upon his defeated troops. Unfortunately, the pestilence 

1 a* cb. 7- 
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that broke out iin the Hungarian ramp and the death of Hunyadi 
prevented the victors from following up their advantage. Belgrade 
«as saved for Hungary, but the rest of Serbia was doomed. Even at 
this crisis* the quarrels of the despot and Hunyadfs brother-in-law 
Sdligyij the governor of Belgrade, demonstrated the disunion and 
sollishneHs of the Christian leaders. The despot, who tried to entrap 
his enemy, was himself captured; and, although he was released, died 
not long afterwards on 34 December 1456, of the effect of a wound w hich 
he had received in the encounter. His ninety years had been spent 
in a troublesome time; his character had been rather of the willow 
than of the oak. and the one principle, if indeed it was not policy, 
which he consistently maintained, was his refusal to gain the warmer 
support of the West by abandoning the creed of Ids fathers and his 
subjects, as he had abandoned the cause of the other Balkan Christians 
to keep hi* own throne. 

George Brankoric had l>equeathcd the remnant of his principality 
to Ids Greek wife Irene and his youngest son Lazur; for his two elder 
sons, Gregory and Stephen, bid been blinded by Murid IT. But the 
new despot chafed at Line idea of sharing his diminished inheritance 
with his mother; indeed, he had refused to ransom his old father from 
captivity, in order to anticipate by a few months his succession to the 
throne. The death of Irene occurred at such an opportune moment 
and under such suspicious circumstances that it was attributed to poison 
administered by her ambitious son ; and his eldest brother and his 
sister, the widow of the late Sultan, were so greatly alarmed for their 
own safety that they fled the selfsame day with all their portable 
property to the court of Mahomet II. That great man treated the 
fugitives with generosity; they obtained a home near Seres, where the 
former Sultana became the good angel of the Christians, obtaining 
through her influence permission for the monks of Hi la to transport 
tlie remains of their pious founder from Tmovo to the greaL Bulgarian 
monastery which bears his name. Lazar III was now sole ruler of 
Serbia, for his second brother Stephen soon followed the rest of the 
family into exile, and become a pensioner of the Pope. But he did not 
long profit by hi* cruelty. While he allowed the internal affairs of his 
small itate to fail into con fusion, lie was las in paying the tribute which 
he had promised to his suzerain. Mahomet was preparing to attack 
this weak yet presumptuous vassal, when, on 30 January 1458, the latter 
died, leaving a widow and three daughters. Before his death, Lazar 
had provided fur the succession by affiancing one of his children to 
Stephen "I nmatevic, son and heir of the King of Bosnia—an arrangement 
which would have united the fcw r o Serhian states in the person of the 
future Bosnian ruler, and seemed to promise a final settlement of the 
disputes that had latterly divided them* 

Three candidates for the Serbian throne now presented themselves, 
a MED. a. vp£- rv. to. xirnii 27 
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Stephen Tomfcrtt, a *m of Gregory Br*nka*id, nod Mahomet 1L 
None could doubt which of the three would he ultimately successful; 
hut at first the Boauiak gained ground. In December 1458 King 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary in a parliament At Szeged in formally 
recognised him ft* Despot of Serbia, that is to say of as much of that 
country as was not occupied by the Turks. Meanwhile, in urtler to 
strengthen herself, as she thought, against the latter, Die widowed 
princess, a daughter of the Despot Thomas Falfwalogus, had offered 
the principality or a fief to the Holy See. The marriage of the Serbian 
heiress and the Bosnian crown-prince took place; the commandant of 
Semendrin was sent m irons to Hungary ; and Stephen TontsSevid took 
up his abode in the capital of George Brankovid. But the inhabitants 
of Scmemlria regarded their new master, a zealous Catholic and a 
Hungarian nominee, as a worse foe than the Sultan himself, 1 hey 
opened their gates to Die Turks; Die other Serbian towns followed 
their example; and, before the summer ot 14-19 vas over, all Serbia, 
except Belgrade, bad become a Turkish pashalik. 

The history of medieval Serbia was Dins dosed ; but members of 
the Br&nkovic family continued, with the assent of the kings of Hungary, 
to bear the title of despot in their Hungarian exile, whither many of 
their Serbian adherents had followed them and where their house became 
extinct just 200 years ago. Belgrade was able, in Hungarian hands, 
to resist repeated Turkish attacks till 1521. while the Serbian Patriarchs 
did not emigrate from Ipek to Karlov iu till 1(59(1. But from the time 
of Mahomet II to that of Black George iu the early rears of the 
nineteenth century, the noblest representatives of the Serbs were to be 
found fighting fur their freedom among the barren rocks of what is now 
Montenegro. 

'fhe kingdom of Bosnia survived by only four years the fall of 
Serbia. In l-tfil Stephen Thomas was slain by his brother Rndivoj 
and his u«n son Stephen Tom use vie, who thus succeeded to the sorry 
heritage of the Bosnian throne, of winch he was to be the last occupant. 
The new king depicted to Fojie Pius U in gloomy but not exaggerated 
colours the condition of his country, and begged the Holy Father to 
send him a crown and bid the King of Hungary accompany him to the 
ware, for so alone could Bosnia be saved. lie told how the Turks had 
built several fortresses in his kingdom, and how they iusd gained the 
sympathy of the peasants by their kindness and promises of freedom. 
He pointed out that Bosnia was not the final goal uf Mahomet's 
vaulting ambition; that Hungary and Die Dalmatian possessions of 
Venice would be the next step, whence hy way of Cnmiola and Istria he 
would march into Italy and per imp to Home. To this urgent appeal 
Die Pope replied bv sending his legates tu crown him king. The 
coronation took place in the picturesque town of Jnjce, Hrvoje's ancient 
scat, whither the new sovereign had transferred his residence from 







# Coronation of Stephen Tomasevic STD 

Bobo vac for greater security. The splendour of that day T the first and 
lost occasion when a Bosnian king received his cru»n from Koine, and the 
absulntc unanimity of the great nobles in support of their lord (for 
□n the advice of Venice be had made peace with the Duke of St Sava, 
wherce son was among the throng round the throne) cast a final ray of 
light over this concluding page of Benia's history as a kingdom. 
Stephen TumaSevic assumed aU the pompons titles of his predecessors— 
the sovereignty of Serbia, Bosnia, the land of Hum, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia—at a time when Serbia was a Turkish paslmlik, when a Turkish 
governor ruled over the “■ Bosnian province’" of Foca, and when the self- 
styled “ King of Dalmatia " was imploring the Venetians to give him a 
place of refuge on the Dalmatian coast. J There was still, too, one 
Christian enemy whom he had not appeased. The King of Hungary 
had never forgiven the surrender of Semendria, and had never forgotten 
the ancient Hungarian claim to the nverlordship of Bosnia. He resented 
the Pope s recognition of Stephen TomaSevic as an independent sovereign, 
and was only appeased by pecuniary and territorial concessions, and by 
a promise that the King of Bosnia would pay no more tribute to the 
Sultan. This last condition scaled the BosniaVs fate. 

When Mahomet II learnt that TomaSevic had promised to infuse 
the customary' tribute, tie sent an envoy to demand payment. The 
Bosnian monarch took the envoy into hi* treasury, and shewed him the 
money collected for the tribute, telling him, however, at the same time 
that he was not anxious to send the Sultan so much treasure. 14 For in 
case of war with your master," he argued, «I should be better prepared 
if I have money ; and, if I must flee to another land, I shall live more 
pleasantly by means thereof" 1 The envoy reported to Mahomet what 
the king had said, and Mahomet resolved to punish this breach of 
faith. Tn the spring of 1T&3 he assembled a great army at Hadrknople 
for the conquest of Bosnia. Alarmed at the result of his own defiant 
refimh Tamrimc sent an embassy at the eleventh hour to ask for a 
fifteen years" truce. Michael Konshin ti no vie, a Serbian renegade, who was 
an eye-witness of these events, has preserved the striking scene of 
Mahomet's deceit. Concealed behind a money-chest in the Turkish 
treasury, he heard the Sultan's two chief advisers decide upon the plan 
of campaign: to grant the truce and then forthwith march against 
Bosnia before the King of Hungary and the Croats could cunie to the 
aid of that notoriously difficult and mountainous country. Their advice 
was taken; the Bosnian envoys were deceived; and even when the 
eavesdropper warned them that the Turkish army would follow on their 
heels, they still believed the word of the Sultan* Four days after their 
departure Mahomet set out. Ordering the Pasha of Serbia to prevent 
the King of Hungary from effecting a junction with the Bosniaks, he 
marched with such rapidity and secrecy that he found the Bosnian 
1 (Jliakoeoudylos, p. 
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frontier undefended and met with little or no re^tanc* until he reached 
the ancient rustle of Sohovae. The fate of the old w« 

typical of that of the knd. Its governor. Prince Uadak, a 
forcibly converted to Catholicism, could have defended the fortress f 
years if his heart had been in the cause. But, like so nuaij of "s 
eountrnnen, he was a Bogomile first and a Bostnok afterwards. hi th 
third dAV of the siege he opened the gate* to Mnhoinet'ihofo 
among the inmates the two envoys whom he had * duped, 

ttadak met with the fitting reward of his treachery, bc t c T, 1 "' , 

his price the Sultan nitlered him to be beheaded. Hie gian t 1 o 
fiodukovica served as the sralfold, and still preserves the name, of the 

traitor of Bobov ac. _ . j 

At the news of Mahomet's invasion, Stephen loma.sevie hod 

withdrawn with his family to his capital of Jajce. hoping to raise an 
army and get help from abroad while the invader was expending hi* 
strength before the strong walls of Bobovac. But its surrender left him 
no time for defence. He fled at once towards Croatia, closely pursued 
bv the van of the Turkish army. At the fortress of Kljuc (one of the 
"keys" of Bosnia) the pursuers came up with the fugitive, whose 
presence inside was betrayed to them. Their commander promised the 
king in writing that if he surrendered his life should be spared, where* 
upon Tomasevic gave himself up, and was brought ns a prisoner to the 
Sultan at Jajce. Meanwhile, the capital had thrown itself uj»on the mere} 
of the conqueror, and thus, almost without a blow, the three strongest 
places in Bosnia had fallen. 'The wretched king himself helped the 
Sultan to complete his conquest. He wrote, at his captors dictation, 
letters to all his captains, bidding them surrender their towns and for¬ 
tresses to the Turks. In a week more than seventy obeyed his commands, 
and Wore the middle of June 1468 Bosnia was practically a Turkish 
pashidik, and Mahomet, with the captive king in his tram, was able 
to set out for the subjugation of the Herzegovina. But the lurkish 
cavalry was useless against the bare limestone rocks on which the castles 
were perched, while the natives, accustomed to every cranny of the crags, 
harassed the strange™ with a ceaseless guerrilla warfare. 'Fhe duke and 
his son Vladislav, who onlv a few months before hod intrigued with the 
Sultan against his own father, now fought side by side against the common 
foe and Mahomet, after a fruitless attempt to capture the ducal capital 
of Blagai, withdrew to Constantinople. But before he left he resolved 
to rid himself of the King of Bosnia, who could be of no further use 
and might be a danger. It was true that the Sultan's lieutenant liad 
promised to spare the prisoner's life i but a learned Persian was found Uj 
pronounce the jtftrdcm to be invalid because It had been granted without 
Mahomet’s previous consent. The trembling captive, with his written 
pardon in his hands, was summoned to the presence, whereupon the lithe 
Persian drew his sw ord and c ut off Tom oSe vic's head. The body of the lost 
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King of Bosnia was buried hy the Sul tan’s orders at a spot on the right 
bank of the river Vrbas only just visible from the citadel of Jajce, where* 
in 1888, the skeleton was discovered, the skull severed from the trunk. 
The remains of the ill-fated monarch are no w to be seen in the Franciscan 
church there, his portrait adorns the Franciscan monastery of Sutjeska, 
but Lbe^/e^rn, which was carved on the city gate of Jajce to excuse the 
Sultan's breach of faith bv representing his victim as a traitor ( ftfc the 
true believer will nut allow a snake to bite him twice from the same hole") 
vanished some seventy years ago. The king's uncle Hudivoj and bis 
cousin were executed after him ; his two half-brothers were carried ofi 
as captives; mid bis widow Maria became the wife of a Turkish official 1 . 
But his stepmother Catherine escaped to Bagnsa and Rome, where she 
received a pension from the Pope, There, in the midst of a little colony 
uf faithful Eo.suinks, she died on £5 October 1478, after bequeathing her 
kingdom to the Holy See, unless her twn children* who bail become con¬ 
verts to Islam, should return to the Catholic faith- A monument w ith a 
dubious Latin inscription in the church uf Ara Caeli and a fresco in the 
Santo Sptrito hospital still preserve the memory of the Bosnian queen, 
far from the last resting-place of her husband by the banks of the 
Trstivnica. 

Even although Bosnia had fallen, tbe Turks were not allowed 
undisturbed possession* In the same autumn the King of Hungary 
entered Bosnia from tbe north,' while Duke Stephen's son Vladislav 
attacked the Turkish garrisons in the south. Before winter had begun 
Matthias Corvinus was master of Jajce, and even the return of Mahomet 
in the following spring foiled to secure its second surrender. Such was 
tbe terror of the Hungarian king's arms that the mere report of his 
approach made the Sultan raise the siege, Matthias Corviuus then 
organised the part of Bosnia which he had conquered from the Turks 
into two provinces, or btimitu one of which took its name from Jajce, 
and the other from Srebrenik, Over these territories, which embraced 
all lower Busina, he placed Nicholas of Ilok, a Hungarian magnate* with 
the title of king* not however borne by his successors*. Under Hungarian 
rule, these two Bosnian haunts remained free from the Turks till 
and I5SI3 respectively—aening as a buffer-state between the Ottoman 
Empire and the Christian lands of Croatia and Slavonia. 

The Herzegovina, which had repulsed the conqueror of Bosnia* did 
not Long maintain its independence* The great Duke Stephen Yukfie* 
after losing nearly all his land in another Turkish invasion caused by 
the aid be had given in the recovery of Jajce* died in I-Rib, leaving all 
his possessions to be divided equally between his three sons, Vladislav, 
Mutko* and Stephen 1 . The eldest, however* whose quarrels with his 

* BopF, FlmriplH. p. 303; j Hitf&ria PvlUim, SO; Win. AML ul p r 38-j. 
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Turkish conquest of the Herzegovina. 

father liud wrought such iufinite harm to his country* did long 
govern the upper part of the Herzegovina which fell to his share; he 
entered the Venetian service, ami thence emigrated to Hungary where 
he died. Accordingly, the second brother, Vlatko T assumed the title of 
Duke of St Sava, and re-united for a time all his fathers estates tinder 
Jiis sole rule, reiving now on Venetian anil now on Neapolitan aid, but 
only secure jls lung as Mahomet 11 allowed him to linger on as a 
tributary of Turkey* In 1481 he even ventured to invade Bosnia, hut 
was driven back to seek .shelter in his strong castle of CjLstehiuovo. 
Two veais later Buvazld 11 annexed the Herzegovina, whuae last reigning 
duke died in the Dalmatian island of Arbe. The title continued, 
however, to be borne ns late as loll by Vladislavs son Balsa 3 . 
Stephen, the youngest of old Duke Stephen's three sons, laid a far more 
remarkable career- Sent while still a child as a hostage to Constanti¬ 
nople, he embraced the creed and entered the service of the conqueror. 
Under the name of Abmnd Pasha Hereegovic, or “the Duke's son,"" he 
gained a great place in Turkish history, and, after having governed 
Anatolia and commanded die Ottoman Meet, attained to the post of 
Grand Vizier, ills name and origin are still preserved by the little town 
of Herrek, on the Gulf of Izinid, near which, far from the strong duchy 
of his father, he found a grave. 

The full of die Bosnian kingdom k full of meaning for our own time. 
Idle country is naturally strong, and under the resolute government of 
one man, unidng all creeds and classes under his banner, might have 
held out like Montenegro against die Turkish armies. But the 
jealousies of the too powerful nobles who overshadowed the elective 
monarchy, and the still fiercer rivalries of the Homan Catholics and 
the Bogomiles prepared the way for the invader, and when he came 
the persecuted heretics welcomed him ns a deliverer, preferring "* the 
mufti's turban to the cndmalV hat," Moat of the Bogomiles embraced 
Islam, and became in the course of generations more fanatical than die 
Turks themselves; they had preferred to he conquered by the Sultan 
father than converted by the Pope; and, when once they had been 
conquered, they did not hesitate to be converted nbo, The Mu&uhnan 
creed p os sessed not h few points of resemblance with their own despised 
heresy, while it conferred upon those who embraced it the practical 
advantage of retaining their lands and their feudal privileges. Thus 
Bosnia, in striking contrast to Serbia, present* us with the curious 
phenomenon of an aristocratic caste, Slav by race yet Muslim by religion, 
whore members were the permanent repositories of power, while the 
Sultan"* viceroy in hia resickufiki of \ rhbesno, Banjaluka, or Trnvnik, 
wo*, with rare exceptions* a mere fleeting figure, here to-dny and gone 
to-morrow. In fact, Bosnia remained qnder the Tucks what she had 
been in the days of her kings, an aristocratic republic with a titular 
1 Orbini, II ffrjno degH Stan, p. SflS ; Mm, Am*. -^ar. JfariA vj. PP . 114, 11M 
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head, who was thenceforth a foreigner instead of a native; while the 
Bosnian were in many cases the descendants of these medieval 

nobles who had lived in feudal state within their grey eastfe walls, 
whose rare intervals of leisure from the fierce joys of civil war were 
soothed by the music of the piper and amused by the skill of the 
j&Rgtrwr* and who, unlike the rougher magnates of the more primitive 
Serbian court, received some varnish of western civilisation from their 
position as honorary citizens and honoured guests of Ragu&a, 41 the 
South-Slavonic A thaw*" But, besides these converted Bogomiles, there 
remained in the midst of Orthodox Serbs and Catholic Croats some who 
adhered to the ancient doctrines of that maligned sect, and it is said that 
only a few veal's before tire Austrian occupation a family named Helez, 
living near Konjica, ftbandnnd the “ Bogomile oudness for the Muslim 
faith. Their bitter enemies, the Roman Catholics, at llrst emigrated in 
numbers to the territories of adjacent Catholic Powers,, till a Frandstam 
prevailed upon Mahomet II to stop the depopulation of the country by 
granting them the free exercise of their religion in what was thence¬ 
forth for four centuries the border-land between the Cross and the 
Crescent, the home of 14 the lion that guards the gates of StambouL 

The Turkish conquest of Bosnia was followed, after a desperate 
struggle, by that of Albania That mysterious land, whose suns are 
probably the oldest race in the Balkan peninsula, bad been divided upon 
the collapse of the great Serbian Empire between a number of native 
chieftains, over whom Carlo Thopia exercised, with the title of 41 Prince 
of Albania, 1 ’ a species uf hegemony for a whole generation. After his 
death, Albania was split up among rival clans who acknowledged no 
comm on head, and seemed inevitably destined to one of two fates that 
of a Turkish province or that of a Venetian protectorate. At first there 
appeared to be some hope of the latter alternative. The republic 
begjui her career as an Albanian powder with the acquisition of DurazzO 
in lSthS; Alesriio, w its right eye,'" was annexed as a matter of necessity 
hi the next year: then followed in succession Scutari and Drivasto, 
Dukignn and AntJvari, all acquisitions from the Balsa familyt and 
finallv, in 1444, Batti and Dagno on the left liank of the Drill. At 
that time the w hole Albanian coast as for south as Ihinizzo was \ cnetkn, 
and the Albanian coast-towas were so many links in the chain which 
united Venetian Dalmatia with Venetian Corfu* The Adriatic was, 
what it has never been again, an Italian lake. It was not, however, 
the policy, nor indeed within the power, of the purely maritime republic 
to conquer the interior of a country so difficult mid su unproductive. 
It was her object to save expense alike of men and money, and she 
saved the former by devoting a little of the latter to subsidising the 
native chieftains in order that they might act as a bulwark against the 
Turks. But the brute force of the Turkish anus proved to be too 
strong even for such astute diplomatists as the Venetians and such 
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splendid lighters as the Albanians. Aa early fts 1414 the Turks began 
to establish themselves as masters of Albania, and for nearly twenty 
years the castle of Kroja* boot to Ik immortalised hy the brave deeds 
of Skanderbeg, was the seat of a Turkish governor. The national hero 
of Albania, whose name is still remembered throughout a hind which 
has practically no national history except the story of his career, was 
of Serbian origin 1 . His uncle had* however* married an heiress of the 
great Thopia clan* and had thus acquired, together with the fortress 
of Kruja* some of the prestige attached to the leading family of Albania. 
Then came the Turkish invasion* and George Castriota* the future 
i-edeeincr of his country T was sent as a youthful hostage to Constantinople. 
Tile lad was educated in the faith of Islam, and received the Turkish 
name of Iskander, or M Alexander*" with the title of htg, subset]uently 
corrupted by his countrymen into the form of Skanderbeg, under which 
he is known as one of the great captains of history. For many years 
he fought in the Turkish ranks against Venetians and Serb*, leaving to 
Ariamtes Comirenus* a prominent Albanian chief, the futile task of 
trying to drive out the Ottoman gn rri soils from his native land. At 
last, in 1443* while serving in the Turkish army which had been defeated 
by Ilunyodi^ troop* near Nis, he received the news of a fresh Albanian 
rising. Realising that his hour had come, he hastened to Kruja* made 
himself master of the fortress* which way thenceforth his capital* abjured 
the errors of Islam* and proclaimed a new crusade against the Turks, 
His personal influence was increased by a marriage with the daughter 
of Ari&nite*; the other chiefs rallied round him ; the Montenegrins 
flocked to his aid ; and at a great gathering nf the clans held on 
V enetian soil at Alessio he was proclaimed Captain-General of Albania. 
Venice, at tirat hostile to this new rival of her influence there* took him 
into her pay as a valuable champion against the common enemy, and 
suun Christendom heard with delighted surprise that an Albanian chief 
hod forced the victor of \ amu and Kossovo to retreat from the eastlc- 
roefc of Kroja, The Pope and the King of Naples hastened to assist 
the tribesmen, who were both good Catholics and near neighbours, 
while the king dreamed of reviving the claims of the Neapolitan 
Angevin* beyond the Adriatic, and even received the homage of 
Skanderbeg. 

Mahomet II was, huwever* a more formidable adversary than hi* 
predecessor. He played upon the jealousy of the other Albanian chiefs, 
and his troops utterly routed an allied army of natives and Neapolitans, 
For the moment Skanderbeg seemed to have disappeared* but he soon 
rallied the Albanians to hi* side; fresh victories attended his arms, 
until in 1461 the Sultan concluded with him an armistice for ten years, 
and the land hod at last a sorely-nceded interval From war T Hut the 
peace had lasted barely two years wdien Skanderbeg, at the instigation 
1 Hopf, t-Amniffw*, p + 334. 
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of Pope Pius II, broke his plighted word and drew his sword against 
the Turks, The death of the Pope caused, the failure of the projected 
crusade; and Skanderbeg found himself abandoned by Europe and left 
to light single-handed against the infuriated Sultan whom he had deceived. 
In the spring of 14-GCJ Mahomet himself underhHik the siege of Kroja; 
but that famous fortress baffled him as it had baffled his Father* and 
Skanderbeg journeyed to Home, where a lane near the Quirinal still 
commemorates his name and visit, to obtain help from Paul IL With 
the following spring the SuJtiui returned to the siege of Kroja, oidy 
once again to iind it impregnable. But Iris valiant enemy's career was 
over; on 17 January 1468 Skanderbeg died 1 in the Venetian colony of 
AJessio. Thereupon the Turks easily conquered all Albania, with the 
exception of tile castle of Kroja, occupied by Venice after Skander- 
beg's death, and of the other Venetian stations. Ten yean* lnter s the 
disastrous war between the republic and the Sultan brought Kroja, 
AJes&io* Daguo, Salti, and Drivasto under Turkish rule until 1912; the 
peace of 1479 surrendered Scutari; in 1501 Durazzo* and in 1571 
Antivari and Duldgno, the two ports of modern Montenegro, were 
finally taken by the Turks, and the flog of St Mark disappeared frmu 
the Albanian coast. To-day, a port of the castle of Scutari, a mutilated 
lion there* a Venetian grave and escutcheon at Alcssio, and a few old 
houses and coats-of-anus at Antivari and Dulrigno, are almost the sole 
remains of that Venetian tenure of the Albanian littoral which modem 
Italy was anxious to revive. Skanderbeg's memory* however, still 
lives in his own land. Although his son and many other Albanian 
chiefs emigrated to the kingdom of Naples, where large Albanian 
colonies still presene their speech, a boi-dimnt Castriota has in our own 
day claimed the Albanian throne on the strength of his alleged descent 
from the hero of Kroja. If his grave in the castle of Alessio has 
disappeared, the ruins of the castle which he built on Cape Hodoni 
still stand to remind the passing voyager that Albania wan once a nation. 
And* even under Turkish rule* the Homan Catholic Mirdites preserved 
their autonomy under a prince of the house of Doda, still wearing 
mourning for Skanderbeg, still obeying the unwritten code of Lek 
Ducagiii. 

Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania had successively fallen, hut there was 
another land, barrou indeed and mountainous, but all the more a 
natural fortress, which sheltered the Orthodox Serbs in this, the darkest 
hour of their history* and which the Turks have in vain tried to conquer 
permanently. We -saw how the Balsa family had established a century 
earlier an independent principality in what is now Montenegro, and 
how upon the death of the last mule of that house in 1431 his chief 
cities had been partitioned between Venice and Stephen Lazarevic of 
Serbia, Even in the time of the Balsas, however, a powerful local 
1 tfnantxacj |> T 4UO; if mi, rptet. hut Mtrid, ran. p. 404. 
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family, that of the Cmojcvie, derived by same from the royal line of 
Nemanjtt itself 1 , had made good its claim to a part of the conn try t and 
its head, Radie Cnmje, even styled himself “ lord of the Zetn. v After 
kid death m battle against the Bidsas m I BOG, the family seems to have 
been temporarily crushed; hut early in the fifteenth century two 
collateral members of it* the brothers JuraSevic, hod established their 
independence in the upper, nr mountainous, portion of the ZcLt, the 
barren sea of white limestone round NjeguS, which then began to be 
called by its modern name of Cmngora^ (in Venetian, Mtmteit£gro) f 
perhaps? from the then predominant local clan, less probably from the 
“black” forests which are said to have once covered those glaring, 
inhospitable rocks, Venice found the brothers so useful in her struggle 
with the Balsas that she paid them a subsidy* and offered to recognise 
one of them as u voivode of the Upper Zeta/ 1 although they were 
supposed to be nominally subjects of the Despot of Serbia, A son 3 
of this vCfcvode t Stephen Crnojevic by name, revolted against the Serbian 
sovereignty* then weakened by its conflict with the Turks, made himself 
practically independent in his native mountains, but in 1455 admitted 
the overlordriiip of Venice* which had appointed him her "captain and 
vofvode" in the Zetu, A solemn pact was signed, between the republic 
and the 51 communities which then composed Montenegro, on the sac ret l 
island of Vianina on the lake of Scutari: Venice swore to maintain the 
cherished usages of Balsa and to permit no Roman Catholic bishop to 
ride over the Montenegrin Church; while Stephen Cmojevic, victorious 
alike over Serbs and Turks, hoisted the bam ter of St Mark at Podgorica, 
and made his capital in the strong castle of Zahtjakh 

On his death 3 in 1408* his sou and successor* Ivan the Black, was 
confirmed by Venice in his father’s command ns her “captain and ixfivodi : w 
in the Zeta r In this capacity he assisted with his brave Montenegrins in 
the defence of the Venetian city of Scutari against the Turks in 1474* 
an event still conimemornted fay a monument on a house in the Colic del 
Pitivaii at Venice and fay a picture by Paolo Veronese in the Sola del 
Mjiggior CoDsigUo. Four years later he again aided the Venetian 
governor of Scutari and the heroic Dominican from Epirus who wots the 
soul of the defence. But by the pence of 1479 the republic ceded 
Scutari to the Turk* after an occupation of Ho years, and Montenegro 
lost this powerful oi&taek to the Turkish advance from the south, the 
quarter from which the principality has always been most vulnerable. 
The conclusion of peace was a severe blow to the Montenegrin chief, 

s Fetrovie (irsL Cistmpuli)* Simrifs del Montenegro^ p. 28. 

J First found in n EUgusa document of 1362, (Afan, *pect. hint. Sinn. Afm tL 

xxv 1 1. p. 212.) 

* A/™, wpcct. hist. Slav. MerkL iu. pp. Hi* 1M, 20ft, ;l#4_ 

* Ibid. xxn. pp^ -8, 15& 

6 Rnfi. ixxi. pp. 864, 38:1 
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especially of a peace on such tcrmtk Abandoned by V enk-e, Ivan the 
Black was now at the mercy of the invader. His capital was too uear 
the lake of Scutari to Ik any longer a safe residence; accordingly, he 
set tire to Zubljak, and founded in 1484 his new capital at Cetinje, 
which remained the sent of the Montenegrin government. Here he 
built a monastery and a church, and thither he transferred the 
metropolitan see of the Zeta, hitherto ^stablidied in the ( mina , the 
piece of the Dalmatian coast between the Sarenta and the Cetina, The 
Turks occupied the lower Zeta; but a national ballad expresses the 
belief that Ivan the Black would one day awake from his sleep in the 
grotto of Obod near Rjeka, and lead his heroic Montenegrins to the 
conquest of Albania. At Obod Lie erected a fortress and a building to 
house a printing-press for lire use of Lhe church at Tethije, and under 
his eldest sou George the first hooks printed lu Slavonic saw tlie Light 
there in 1403, an achievement commemorated with much circumstance 
four centuries afterwards. But George Cmojevkr was driven from 
Montenegro in 14S)fi by his brother Stephen with the support of the 
Turks, The exiled prince took refuge in Venice, the home of his wife* 
whence* after a futile attempt tu recover his dominions he threw himself 
upon the mercy of the Sul tun, embraced Islam, and died* a I urkish 
pensioner, in Anatolia. Meanwhile, Montenegro was governed by 
Stephen II till 1409, when 3 it was aunesed to the Sanjtik of Scutari and 
placed under a Turkish official who resided at Zabljak®. But the 
mountaineers resisted the Turkish tax-gatherers, and in lol-t Stephen II 
was restored by the Sultan 4 . According to tradition, one of his 
descendants* married to a Venetian wife who found residence at Ci.itinje 
both monotonous and useless, abandoned the Black Mountain for ever 
and retired to the delights of Venice in 151G, after transferring the 
supreme power to the bishop* who was assisted l>y a civil goveruur 
chosen from among the headmen of the Katun>ka district. The prince- 
bishop, or Vtadika* was elective, until in lftfKJ the dignity became 
hereditary f with one interval* in the family of Petrov ic. Meanwhile* for 
some years after the final al alien Li on of the Cmojeric family, another 
brother of George* who hod become a Musulnialx, held, under the name 
of Skanderhcg, the post of Turkish “ governor of Montenegro,*' a 
Land which, nl though the Turks have often invaded and overrun it, they 
never permanently conquered. 

While Montenegro, tlie autonomous Miiditea, and the tiuy republic 
of Poljica aluue remained free on the west of the Balkan peninsula, the 
two Danubian principalities of Walhicbia and Moldavia retained a large 


1 jI/wji, jrjwrl. hi*f m Shiv. Jifrflrf. Ii]]. ph 07- 
1 Wat]Udo, Dinrii, U. j>]i. Ij?5, .'iUi- 
a Ibid, xij. p. 153. 

1 Ibid. ivm. p. 
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measure of domestic independence, under the forms of vassalage, im the 
cash After a long period of civil war between rival claimants, who 
called in their neighbours and partitioned their distracted dominions, 
Wallachia acknowledged in I45B a strong if Ijarbnruus ruler in the 
person of Vlad u the Impakr/ 1 and Moldavia in 1457 a vigorous prince 
in that of Stephen the G reat. The WaUachV hideous cruel ties do nest 
belie his name; he executed 20,000 of his subjects tn consolidate Ids 
throne; bnt he achieved by his savage punishments what his pre¬ 
decessors had failed to obtain, the loyalty of his terrified nobles and the 
suppression of brigandage. As soon as he felt secure at home, he defied 
Ms Turkish suzerain, refuging to send him the contingent of 600 children 
which Mahomet demanded in addition to the customary annual tribute. 
He impaled the Sultan's emissaries, and when the Sultan himself marched 
for Mi to avenge them in 1463 forced him to retire in disgrace. In the 
same year, however, iL the Im paler ^ was driven from his throne by his 
brother, a Turkish puppet, aided by the great Prince of Moldavia. For 
the rest of the century Stephen overshadowed the petty rulers of the 
sister-principality, and Ijecame the leading spirit of resistance to the 
Turks in Eastern Europe. His father had, indeed, paid tribute to them 
as far back as 1456; but he completely routed them at the battle of 
Batova in 1475, the first time that a Turkish and a Moldavian army had 
met. Europe applauded his success; but, after in vain trying to form 
a league of the Christian Powers against the enemy, he realised at the 
end of his long reign that his efforts had only postponed the necessity 
of recognising the suzerainty of the Sultan. His son Bogdan in 1518 
made his submission and promised to pay tribute, on condition that the 
Muldaves should retain the right of electing their own prince* and that 
no Turks should reside in their country— a condition modified m 1541 
by the im posit ion o f a g uard of 500 Turkish horsemen upon the prince 
of that, period. Thus, largely owing to the fraternal quarrels of their 
rulers, both the principalities had fallen within the sphere of Turkish 
influence: their constantly changing princes, whether natives or 
Fhanariote Greeks, were the creatures of the Sultan; but, unlike 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Bosnia, they never came under his direct rule, were 
never formally annexed to the Turkish Empire, 

The medieval history of the Balkan states and the causes of their 
fall arc full of significance for our own time. In the Near East, and 
in the Near East nluue, the Middle Ages are but as yesterday to the 
newly -etnanri pa ted nations, which look upon the centuries of Turkish 
domination as a watch in the night, and aspire to take up the thread 
of their interrupted national existence where it was left by their ancient 
Tours* each regardless of the others overlapping claims to lands which 
have been redeemed from the Turk, The medieval records of the motley 
peninsula teach ub to regard with doubt, in spite of Turkish vicinity, 
the prospect of common action between Christian race*, which, if small 
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individual] v, would* if united, have formed a powerful barrier against the 
foreigner either from the East or from the West, But t.he greater 
nations of Christendom cannot afford to criticise too harshly their weaker 
brethren in the Balkans; for it was quite as much the selfishness and the 
mutual jealousy of the Western Powers as the fratricidal enmities of the 
Eastern States which allowed the East of Europe to be conquered by Asia, 
and which has even in our own day retarded its complete emancipation. 
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CHAPTER SIX, 

ATTEMPTS AT REUNION OF THE GREEK 
AND LATIN CHURCHES. 

Between the schism of Michstil Cenilmus will the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks, a period of four hundred years, from 10S4 to 
1453,some thirty attempts were mode to unite the Greeks ttnd the Latina 
once more in the same communion. At three separate times, in 1-04 
under compulsion, and in 1274 and 1430 by the tarns of on agreement, 
the union appeared to have been effected; but on each occasion it was 
inchoate and ephemera]. 

It might be said that, from the clevenLh tn the fifteenth century, the 
union was the li great ambition "of the Popes and Emperors. It seetn cd 
to them the one effective remedy for all the ilia of Christendom, which 
would reconstruct the unity of the Church and re-establish religious con¬ 
cord; strengthened by it, Christendom could resist the attacks of the 
infidels. Even' time that this splendid ideal seemed within grasp, events 
thwarted its realisation ; and the wisest combinations, the most subtle 
compromises, the fruit of Icing and laborious negotiations, were powerless 
before the permanent causes of schism which were destined to render all 
these efforts abortive. The history therefore of the attempts at union 
is one of continued mortification, repeated checks, perpetual failures, 
which militated against religious pence. In point of fact, the union 
could never be completely attained, and it was the impossibility of 
nchkving this end which brought on the final fall of the Empire. 

At the present day the dogmatic and disciplinary divergences which 
were then separating" the two Churches, the double Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the dispute as to the pains of purgatory, the use of un¬ 
leavened bread, and so on, do not appear insuperable difficulties to the 
union. Agreement on these points was reached several times, and the Popes 
recognised the right of the Uniate Greeks to preserve their peculiar 
uses. 

But all these questions, which gave birth to countless controversies, 
were really only an excuse for schism. The fundamental difficulty was the 
recognition bv the Greek Church of the papal supremacy, which was far 
more wide-reaching in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than in the 
days of Photius and Cerularius. The Greek Church, jealous of ber tra- 
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ditioDa, proud of her history and of the Ecumenical Councils un which 
orthodoxy was based, and in which die had played so prominent a part, 
could not accept passively the idea of pontifical monarchy held by a 
Gregory VII or an Innocent III. She admitted the primacy of the 
Pope* while the more moderate of her member* allowed the Papacy its 
universal character, but one and all rejected the disciplinary jurisdiction 
w hich made all bishops merely delegates and papal vicars. 

Two irreconcilable piirties were thus opposed, and there was no solu¬ 
tion to the dispute cm the religious side. The Western conception of the 
freedom of the Church from the State* for which the supremacy of the 
Pope was the essential guarantee, was confronted by the Eastern doctrine 
of the tnduLtphnfom Church, whose autonomy corresponded to that of the 
State, to which it was strictly subordinated. It is the rule with the East 
that an independent sovereign requires an autonomous patriarch, w r hose 
relations with the other patriarchs are only spiritual. The one link be¬ 
tween the Churches is the participation in orthodoxy established by the 
Councils. The Patriarch of Constantinople himself was bound, within his 
own territory, to recognise the attiocepkalia of the island of Cyprus, 
Bulgaria* Serbia, Russia* and MoIdo-WuUachiu. 

Since no agreement was possible between these two contradictory 
conceptions, the questions of dogma and discipline were always in dis¬ 
pute. Theologians, far from trying to solve them* took pleasure in 
complicating them. This is the explanation why that protracted contro¬ 
versy, in which on the luifin ride men like St Anselm or St I'homaa 
Aquinas, on the Greek side men like John Beccus tVeceus), Barluam* 
Mark of Ephesus, Beasarion, Gemistos Plethon, ore found* produced 
absolutely uo results. 

It may be said that from 105-1 to 1453 the question did not advance 
one step. Nothing can surpass the monotony of these erudite treatises on 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, of these dialogues and contradictory 
debates, which repent over and over again the same arguments and appeal 
continually to the same authorities. Whether at Constantinople in 1054* 
at Lyons in 1274* or at Florence in 1439, the discussion revolves round 
the same points and arrives at no result. 

One chief hindrance to the establishment of the onion was its compli¬ 
cation at all times with political interests. It was never desired for its 
own sake, but for the temjwral advantages which the Emperors* Bvzan- 
tine and Western alike* expected from it. The consequence was that* 
when the political advantages looked for from the union disappeared* 
the union itself was abandoned. 

From 1054 to 1453 the Emperors always looked to religious union us 
a means of carrying out their political designs* or of assuring the defence 
of the Empire. From 1955 to 1071 they, us Cons Lon tine IX hud done, 
contracted* by means of the union, a political and military alliance with 
the Papacy against the Normans of Italy. Then from 1073 to 1099 the 
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union was courted bv Michael VII arid Alexius Couinemis to assure the 
defence of the Empire against the Jseljuq Turks, In the twelfth century, 
at the time of the Popes’ struggle with the Germanic Emperors, John and 
Manuel Cuumeutis had entertained the fond hope of reconquering Italy 
by means of die union, and assuming at Rome the Western imperial 
crown. After the conquest of 1204, at the time of the decadence of the 
Ijitin Empire, Theodore I Lasearis, John Vatatzea, anti 'Theodore II saw' 
in the union the means of re-entering Constantinople. Michael Falaeo- 
logus, master of the capital in 1261, made full use of the union to check 
tlie ambitious projects of Charles of Anjou. Finally, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the preliminary negotiations for the ouion were 
more or less actively prosecuted according to the advance or the retreat 
of the Ottomans, and it was not until the danger from them was pressing 
that this union was finally realised at Florence in 14, 19, 

The Popes, on their side, saw in the union primarily a means of saving 
Eastern Christendom from the Mum 1mm l invasion. Such was the point 
of view of Gregory VII and of Urban II. Then the Popes of the 
twelfth century. Paschal H, CalixtiLs II, Honurius II, Hadrian IV, Alex¬ 
ander III, thought to employ the union to secure for themselves at Con¬ 
stantinople a protector against the schemes of the Germanic Emperors, 
Tile series of Popes which starts wiLli Innocent III saw, on the contrary, 
that the sole chance of success in the Crusades lay in the union, and 
pursued the policy of making Constantinople a base of operations against 
the infidels. Finally, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Ot¬ 
toman peril which threatened all Europe constituted the chief reason why 
they sought the union. 

The policy of the union, voluntarily adopted, was opposed by that 
of conquest which was intended to bring about a union by force. The 
Kings of Sicily— Roger II, William I. William II— being desirous of 
founding a mighty Mediterranean empire, initiated this policy, which 
was adopted by such men as St Bernard and Suger. The Hohenstaufen, 
who were masters of Sicily bv inheritance, dreamed of realising this 
ambition of the Norman kings, and the conquest of 1204 was prepared 
by an agreement between Philip of Swabia and Venice. The union had 
been forcibly imposed on the Greek Church, and then, when some years 
later the collapse of the I atm Empire was apparent, Charles of Anjou 
and his lieirs revived against Constantinople the plans of their prede¬ 
cessors in Sicily. 

Such are the different points of view which by their continuous 
opposition add to the complication of this period of history, hut they 
nil have the common thuraet eristic of regarding the anion merely n* a 
meant* of political profit, wild this lack of sincerity and at truism on both 
sides m the ultimate cause of the final failure of all these efforts* 

We know that the solidarity, which united the interests of the Pope 
to that of the Emperor in common cause against the Normans in Italy, 
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bad been the principal obstacle to the schism of 1064k It h not sur¬ 
prising then that the first efforts to resume relations were made in that 
sphere. After 1055 the trusty emissary of the alliance between Pope and 
Emperor, the lombard Argyrus, comes once more on the scene. In order 
to nve Byzantine Italy he has recourse to Henry 1II, to whom he sends 
an embassy* He himself, taking advantage of the semi-disgrace into 
which Michael Cerularius fell in the reign of Theodora, went to Con¬ 
stantinople to ask for fresh powers. 

One of the legates of 1054* the Chancellor Frederick of Lorraine* 
elected Pope under the name of Stephen IX (1057), thought the moment 
had come to resume the policy of Leo IX* and chose Decider i us, Abbot- 
designate of Monte Cassino*and two other legates to go to Constantinople, 
But when the legates were on the point of embarking with ArgjTiis 
(January 1058), the news of the Pope's death stopped their departure. 

This policy was obsolete, and the counsellors of the Papacy* such as 
Hildebrand, dearly saw that it did not correspond with the actual situa¬ 
tion. The treaty of Melfi (1059), by which Nicholas II recognised the 
sovereignty of the Normtui Robert Gmseard over Apulia, Calabria* and 
Sicily* set the seal to the expropriation of the imperial power in Italy. 

The political bash on which the union might have been built up was 
removed. Ill 106S2 the Emperor Constantine X made a fruitless attempt 
at Rome to secure the election of a Pope pledged to the alliance with 
Byzantium. As the result of an intrigue engineered by the Piedmontese 
Bishop Henzo and Pantaleone, a merchant of AmnlH in high repute at 
Constantinople, Cadalu* s Bishop of Parma* elected Pope under the style 
of Honorius II, was opposed to the candidate of reform, Alexander ll a . 
But in 106+ Cadolus, who had sought asylum in the castle of Emit' Angelo* 
wob driven from Rome, anil with him the plan of alliance against the 
Normans disappeared. In I (Cl the capture of Bari by Robert Gubeard 
completed the fall of the imperial power in South Italy. The time was not 
far off when, on the very territory of the Empire* the Basilcus would 
have to tight the Normans, now become the allies and protectors of the 
Fupe. 

Henceforward, the negotiations toward* the union were transacted In 
another sphere. The victory of the Normans marked the first check to 
the exjianximi of Byzantium which had begun at the end of the ninth 
century. The Empire for the future is on the defensive: it has to face 
the Normans on the west* the Patriuaks on the north, the Seljiiq 
Turks on the east. The most menacing danger w r a* nn the Turkish 
side; the battle of Manzikert (1071), in wdiich Roili anus Diogenes was 
taken prisoner* shook the Bvzantine domination in Asia Minor and even 
the security of Constantinople. For a long time now bodies of Wcsttm 
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mercenaries, Lombards* Anglo-Saxons, dr Normans, had figured in the 
imperial armies. Confronted by the new dangers whs eh threa tcued the 
Empire* the Barileus naturally thought of raising larger levies in the 
West, and the religious union seemed to him the most effective means of 
persuading the Popes to uphold their cause among the peoples. 

This new policy was entered upon in 3075 by the Emperor Michael 
VII. On his accession he sent two monks to convey to Gregory VII a 
letter* in which ho expresses bis devotion to the Homan Church* The 
Pope sen! him an answer by Dominic, Patriarch of Gl&do, and informed 
him of his wish to re-establish “the ancient concord" between the two 
Churches. As a result of these parleys Gregory VII 1 published on 
1 March 1074 a letter addressed to all the faithful* ad omnrx chriMuma^ 
in which* after describing the outrages of the Turks* he exhorts them to 
help the Christians of the East 1 . In his letter of 7 December to Henry 
IV he announced that he was ready himself to march at the head, of 
50,000 men to liberate the East and the Holy Sepulchre* and to bring the 
Oriental Churches hack to Christs an unity** But rircum stances pro 
venled the realisation of this grandiose plan. The Pope was soon involved 
in the struggle with Henry IV 4 Michael VII was dethroned by Nice¬ 
phoros Botaxuates* whom the Pope solemnly excommunicated in 1078 as 
a usurper, and relations were once more broken off between Home and 
Constantinople- The close alliance made in 1080 between Gregory VII 
and .Robert Guiseard excluded all possibility of an agreement. 

Under Urban II and Alexius CoiimcmiB the conferences were resumed. 
On his accession (1088) the Pope sent the Emperor two legates p one of 
whom was the Basilian Abbot of Grottaferrata* in order to ask him to 
allow the Latin priests to celebrate mass with unleavened bread*. The 
Emperor received the requesL graciously, and invited the Pope to come 
to Constantinople to settle the question. 

The events of which Home was then the theatre prevented Urban II 
from leaving Italy, but towards 109I the teiLsion between Rome and 
Constantinople wa* considerably relieved, as is shewn by a curious treatise 
of Theophyloct, Archbishop of Ochrkk, “ On the errors of the Latins^ 
written at this period. He twits the Greeks on their craze for finding 
heresies everywhere, and far hhiming the Latin priests because they shaved 
their beards, wore gold rings, fasted on Saturday, and so on. The only 
difference which seemed to him important was tile addition to the 
Creed*. 

It appears certain that at the same time levies of troops were being 
raised in Italy on behalf of the Emperor % and a regular correspondence 
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was established between Urban IT and Alexius Comnenus 1 , who the whole 
time continued to be in constant communication with the monks of 
Monte Cassino*. Finally in 1094 Greek ambassador* appeared at the 
Council of Piacenza to ask the Pope and the faithful to defend Christen¬ 
dom against the pagans. At the request of Urban II many knights 
pledged themselves by an oath to go to the Eftst 3 . 

Such was the sequence of events, and it is clear, as has been established 
by Chalaiidoit 1 , that, when asking for extensive reinforcements, Alexius 
Comnenas did not contemplate the formidable movement of the Crusade, 
uf which the Council of Clermont (18-28 November 1005) was the start- 
ing point. It is evident that the idea of proclaiming the Holy War and 
launching armed multitudes on the East he longed to Lrban II, hut the 
Pope was himself supported and probably incited by the mystic impulse 
which drew the Western peoples to the Holy Sepulchre. The ambitious 
programme of the Crusade widely surpassed in its scale that of the union 
between the Churches, which according to the Pope’s idea ought to have 
followed naturally from it. The Crusade was to solve all difficulties, poli¬ 
tical or religious*. 

We know that the Crusade did not long remain true to this exalted 
ideal. On the one hand, Alexius Comnams tried to exploit it for re¬ 
conquering the territories tarn from the Empire by the Turks. On the 
other hand, the Western barons, lieeomc sovereign princes in Syria, were 
not slow in shewing their hostility to the Empire. The Crusade, Tar from 
solving the problems, only increased the misunderstanding between the 
East and the West In 1090 the crusaders complained to the Pope, 
charging Alexius with being the principal obstacle to their march on 
Jerusalem 1 . 

The capture of Antioch mid of Jerusalem liad at any rate the result 
of bringing two of the ancient Eastern patriarchates, whose holders were 
henceforward Latins, directly under the authority of the Pope. The 
councils held by Urban II at Bari (1098) and at Rome (1099) were 
probably intended tu proclaim the religious union with these patri- 
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arehutey. At Bari there was* debate in the presence of the Pope between 
St Aradm and the Greek clergy on the Procession of the Holy Ghost 1 ; 
at Rome the Pope published decrees, condemning the errors of the 
Greeks 1 , But this was only a partial union, for the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople does not appear to have been represented at these meetings. 
A mure significant fact is that Pope Paschal II gave hia support to 
Rohcmond, Prince of Antioch, in his attempt to conquer the Greek 
Empire, which failed hefure Duiamj in 11 OS, This attack of Bohomond 
may fairly be regarded as a first attempt to settle the Graecu-Litin dis¬ 
pute by conquest 3 . 

The negotiations for the religious union were soon placed on another 
and to achieve tins object the Basileiis tiled to employ the pro¬ 
tracted struggle between the Papacy and the Germanic Empire which 
filled the twelfth century. Alexius Coxnnenus seems to have initiated this 
policy. Paschal 11 having been made prisoner by Henry V hi 1111 and 
forced to crown him Emperor, Alexius wrote, in Jan nary 11 IS, a letter to 
the Romans, in which he protested against this treatment of the Pope, 
and professed his readiness to come in person to Rome to assume the 
imperial crown. The Romany welcomed these proposals, and sent el 
numerous embassy to Constantinople. An illness prevented Alexius from 
keeping his promise. But ttie correspondence between the Pope and 
the Emperor was continued. At the close of 111J2 the Pope signified to 
Alexius that the first condition of the alliance ought to tie the submission 
of the Greek Churchy and suggested the calling of a new council In 
1113 Peter Cbry solan us„ Archbishop of Milan, held a public debate with 
Eustrntms, Bishop of Mcaea, bid the matter went no further. 

Negotiations were again opened between Qdixtus II and John Com- 
nen us about 1134. The Pope sent an embassy to Coils tan Li nople, and 
received one from the Emperor. New embassies were exch*uigcd in 1126 
between John Comnena* and IIonoriuH IL In 1136 a new controversy 
was broached at Constantinople between Anselm of Havelberg anil 
Niceta.% Archbishop of NicomedkA Nu agreement resulted from it. 

Meanwhile the opinion spread more and more widely in the West 
that conquest alone would put an end to Lhe ill-will of the Greeks, jind 
assure the success of the cruwades. The chief mover in this direction was 
Roger II, King of Sicily, who at the very □loinent when the Second Cru¬ 
sade was starting had taken the offensive against the Greek Empire (1147). 
But he tried in vain to induce the King of France, Louis MI, to favour 
his project^ *nid give permission to use the route through Southern Italy 
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to gain the East 1 * 3 4 , The crusaders reached Constant iuoplc by the Danube 
mole, but while Ixniis VII wm actually the guest of Manuel Coninenus 
the Bishop of Langtea advised him to open the Crusade by seizing C on¬ 
stantinople 3 . Such a proposal had no chance of being entertained by ft 
King of France* but Roger II returned to the attack when he had an inter¬ 
view with I jnuis Y1I at Fotenza on his return from the C ru sa de . The king, 
passing through Italy, communicated the project to Pope Eugenios III 
at Tivoli, hut the Pope* who feared the ambition of the King of Sicily* did 
not welcome the idea 3 , Nevertheless, the plan of Roger was approved by 
highly qualified religious personalities, by Peter the Venerable, A Wait oi 
Cluny, by St Bernard, and above all by S tiger* Abbot of St Denis, who in 
his correspondence with the Pope saw in it the most effective menus of 
consummating the union between the Churches. t Thc plan ot a einsade 
against Constantinople was definitely given to the world. 

This danger being temporarily averted, Manuel Comnenas tried to 
utilise the [Hiliticftl rirallies which divided the West to revive the 
grandiose project of Alexius Cumnerms of bartering the religinus union 
for the imperial crown at St Peter's in Rome, 

From the very first it was the common hostility of Pope Hadrian H 
and the Rjudleus against William I t King of Sicily, which furnished a basis 
of negotiations An allia nce was concluded between them at Bari in 
1155. This partook of a military character*and the Pope was pledged to 
raise troops to help the Greek generals to conquer Apulia, But the 
religious unjun was not forgotten, and Hadrian IV sent tu Constantinople 
two pontifical notaries to work there. The correspondence which he ex¬ 
changed on this subject with Basil, Archbishop of Qchrid^ shews us how 
Ikr more difficult Hie religious agreement was than the political alliance. 
When the Pope compared the Greek Church to the lost piece of silver 
or the lost sheep of the Gospel, Basil replied somewhat sharply that 
the Roman Church, which had herself made an addition tu the Creed, 
was not entitled to accuse the Greeks of having wandered from the 
fold*. 

Circumstance* seemed more propitious ivhen in 115S Alexander III 
sent an embassy to Manuel, asking his alliance against Frederick Barba- 
ro*sa 3 . The struggle between the Pope and the Germanic Empire began 
afresh w ith Italy as the .stake, but Manuel seemed to hesitate, when in 
llfil he received letters from the King of France, Louis MI, and the 
pontifical legate in France, William of Pavia, which urged him to recog¬ 
nise Alexander III and proposed an alliance. The legate, after censuring 
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Failure of Manuel's policy 

the conduct of the Germanic Emperors* recalled the prosperous times 
which the Church had known when there was hut one Empire in the 
world. The allusion was clear 1 , 

Manuel seems to have been favourably disposed towards this idem On 
35 December 1161 be writes to Louis V II that he recognises Alexander III 
as lawful Pope, and asks the king to send an embassy to ConstaintL 
nnplc. He himself sent lit 1163 to France three ambassadors^ whose 
mission was to communicate a mat ter of extreme importance, not to 
lie divulged except in the joint presence of the Pope and the king 
at the same conference 1 * But this preliminary condition could not be 
carried out, and it would appear from the correspondence exchanged ou 
the matter that it was the hesitation of T*ouis VII which destroyed the 
formal conclusion of an alliance. After having seen the kiug T the amliassa- 
dors waited a long time at Baint-Gilles for instructions which never came. 
It was January 1161 before they once more reached Constantinople 4 . 

Tills want of success did not deter Manuel, who now adopted the 
policy of addressing himself directly to the Pope, and proposed in 1166 
tiie reunion of the Churches in exchange for the imperial crown of the 
West 1 . The Pope cordially welcomed these overtures and sent to Con¬ 
stantinople Cbaldo, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, and Cardinal John 1 * Dis¬ 
cussions were held at Constantinople between these legates and the 
numbers of the Greek clergy, hut they led to nothing. According to 
Cinnamus 7 , the Pope required Manuel to transfer his residence to Rome, 
and that was the cause of tlie discontinuance nf the negotiations* 

In 1170 Manuel made a final attempt with Alexander III, hut the 
favourable moment had passed. r LTic formation of the Lombard League 
had improved the position of the Pope* w r hn only returned an evasive 
answer to these overtures, but sent, however, two legates to Constanti¬ 
nople 1 . The relations between the Pope and the Bttsikus were excellent 
right up to the lost. In 1175 Manuel announced to Alexander III the 
victory which he had just won over the Turks at Dorylacum,and invited 
him to accelerate the departure of the Western crusaders to fight the 
Turks, The Pope gave instructions to this effect to the legate whom he 
had sent to France*. But notw ithstanding sincerely good in tent Eons the 
Pope and the Emperor had been pow-erless to triumph over the obstacles 
which militated against their agreement. The very curious dialogue 
between the Emperor Manuel and the Patriarch Michael AncMaltis 
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shews mmustakabl j that the Greek clergy clung to all their distrust of 
Rome 1 * On the other hand* the incessant interference of the Comneni 
in the doctrinal and disciplinary matters of the Greek Church proves that 
the Rasileus would never consent to resign the religious authority which 
hud Wn transmitted to him from his predecessors 1 . 

The death of Manuel Comnenas in 11H0 was followed by a violent 
reliction against his Western policy and against the Latins. Andronicus 
Comnenus. the usurper of the throne* consolidated his power hy letting 
popular hatred work its wor*t on tile Western colonies in Constanti¬ 
nople. The massacre of the Latins in 1182 was an unpardonable not 
which led to the reprisals of 12GL From this moment it was open 
warfare between the West and Byzantium, and act upon act of hostility 
followed. Now it was the aggression of William XL, King of Sicily, in 
1189* and the sack of Thcssaloniea; now the alliance of Isaac Angelas 
with Saladin in 1189; now the hostility which he evinced to Frederick 
Barbarosia in 1190 ; now the occupation of the island of Cyprus in 1191 
bv Richard Coeur-de-Ljuri. Above all, there were the preparations of 
Henry VI* heir to the Norman Kings of Sicily* to have done once and 
for all with the Byzantine Empire: a fleet had already been assembled 
at Messina, and, in spite of the Pope, the Emperor was on the point of 
embarking for Constantinople when he died prematurely (£8- September 
1198). 

All these acts intensified bitterness. At the very time when Barba- 
roKsa"ii Crusade was pacing through* the Greeks openly treated the Latins 
as heretics and the Patriarch in a sermon preached at St Sophia promised 
indulgences to every Greek who killed a hundred crusaders’. The crusade 
against Constantinople seemed therefore inevitable, and would have taken 
place sooner had not the death of Henry VI produced a hill which the 
new Pope, Innocent HI, tried to utilise on behalf of the union. 

Ever since his accession* in fact, Innocent ITT had been busy in 
organising a crusade, and to his mind the realisation of religious 
union with Coustjmtiiiople was the postulate of its success. The first 
step towards agreement was taken by Alexius III* who found he had the 
same enemy as the Pope in the person of Philip of Swabia* brother of 
Henry VI and son-in4aw of the deposed Emperor Isaac Augclus. He 
openly proposed to the Pope an alliance against the Hohenstaiifen, but 
Innocent HI in his answer brought the question on to the religious plane 
by intimating to the Emperor that* if he wanted to end the complaints 
of the Western peoples against him, he ought to lead a crusade to the 
Holy Land, and work for the union of the Churches. A letter del the 
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necessity of ne-establEshing the unity of the Church was at the same time 
addressed to the Patriarch \ For more than a year this LYirreapondenee 
was kept up without any result, and in a style which shewed little diplo¬ 
macy, for the two principals refused to make the slightest concession in 
fundamentals. 

The Pope* while negotiating w ith Alexins III, was all the time Older* 
ing the Crusade to be preached ; but the expedition was organised inde¬ 
pendently of him, and the barons who took the cross were content with 
asking him to ratify the measures which they adopted. The Pope took 
no share in the conclusion of the treaty with Venice for free passage 
(March 1201), nor in the election of Boniface of Montfcrrat as leader 
of the Crusade (May 1201). The prince Alexius, sun of Isaac Angelos* 
escaping from his prison, lost little time in coming* first of all* to ask 
Innocent III to support the restoration of his father, and to undertake 
the promotion of the religious union; but he next went to Germany to 
his brother-in-law Philip of Swabia, and it was then probably that* 
without the cognisance of Innocent III, Philip of Swabia and Boniface 
of Montfenat decided at the interview at Hngueuau (25 December 1201) 
to divert the Crusade to Constantinople. Boniface of Munttermt, on 
presenting himself at Rome in May IEG2 to propose to Innocent III 
the restoration of Isaac Angelos with the support of Lhe crusaders, 
encountered a categorical refusal. 

The batons thereupon acted contrary to the wish of the Pope, and 
the crisis was precipitated. There was, first of all, the diversion to Zara, 
to which the crusaders consented on the ptea of paying their debt to the 
Venetians. Then, on the Pope's refusal to excuse the capture of Zara, 
it was determined to confront him with the accomplished fact. The 
arrival at Zara of embassies from Philip of Swabia (l January 1206} and 
from the pretender Alexius (7 April) decided the crusaders to attack 
Constantinople. The conscience of the crusaders had been salved by most 
specious promises, union of the Churches, participation of the restored 
Emperor in the Crusade—the entire programme of the Pope himself. 

Innocent [II hjid in vain mode the greatest efforts to keep the Crusade 
on the route to Egypt. 'Y\\e alliance between the Ghibrilines, of whom 
Philip of Swabia was the leader, and the Venetians, which saw in the 
Bvzantine Empire a tempting prey, was stronger than the will of the 
Pope. Further, Isaac Angelus and his son, once restored, were unable to 
keep the promise* which they liod made, and the crusaders were forced 
to besiege Coostantinopte a second time. This time it was conquest pure 
and simple: the sack of the place, the monasteries, and the churches, 
the partition of the Empire between the barons and the Venetians. In 
12115 the whole East was covered with Latin settlements, and only 
two centres of resistance were left, the one in Epirus under the dynasty 
of the Angeli, the other at Nicaea round Theodore Lascaris. The oou- 
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querors could fondly Hatter themselves that, by disobeying the orders of 
the Pope* they had put an end to the schism of the Greeks, and assured 
for ever the supremacy of the Homan Church in the East 

According to the principles of the Canon I-aw, the conquest of the 
East in no way necessarily involved the absorption of the Greek Church 
by the Latin Church, To realise the union, it was necessary, first, that 
the Greeks gave a formal adherence* then* that the Greek Church should 
return to the conditions previous to 1054* communion with Rome, auto¬ 
nomous institutions, native clergy, national rites. But for this solution 
to prevail the conquerors, clerics as well as laymen, would have had to 
shew improbable self-abnegation; the property and revenue of the Greek 
clergy was too tempting a prey for them. 

To do this, these men of the thirteenth century needed a perfect 
familiarity with history which they could not possess. Between 1054 and 
1204 the position of the Papacy bad been completely changed; the 
spirituzd supremacy of the Holy See was accepted by all, and many 
would defend its temporal supremacy. To the West, since the schism of 
the Greeks, the Roman Church represented the Catholic Church. What 
she required from the other Churches wjls no longer merely communion, 
but submission in matters uf dogma and discipline* The Christian republic 
tended to become a monarchy, 

thi the side of the Greeks, finally* a spirit of conciliation w ould have 
been necessary, but the events of which they had just been victims 
rendered this i m pnsri hie. The chroni de of Nice his echoes the exasperation 
which the sack of Constantinople roused among them. A contemporary 
pamphlet,, entitled w Our grievances against the T Jitin Church, 7 ' enume¬ 
rates a long list* as absurd as it is spiteful* of the practices with which 
they charged the Latins, and declares that it is impossible to communicate 
with men who shave their beards aud eat meat on Wednesday and fish 
in Lent 1 . The more moderate Greeks, in a letter to Innocent III about 
IE 10, declared that they would gladly attempt a conciliation, but ou con¬ 
dition that the difficulties were solved by an Ecumenical Council and 
that no violence should be employed to secure their adhesion 3 * 

Innocent III, resigned to the conquest of Constantinople, which Ite 
had never wished hut in the end considered a providential event* resolved 
at least to turn it to the liost advantage of Christendom by realising 
the religious union and organising the Church of the East- But the 
crusader*, taking no account of his intentions* had confronted him with 
actual facts. At the very outset* on their own authority* they placed 
Latin clergy at the head of the churches and monasteries; their task 
was lightened by the Greek clergy, of whom many members had Hed for 
refuge to Nic&ea or Epirus. On the other hand* agreeably to the bargain 
struck with Venice, the greater part of the property of the Church was 

1 Lqrhaire, Innocent III f La tfU&tfcr i tT Orient. pp_ S.18-S4& 

1 II i. |>p. 251-257* 
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secularised, At Constantinople itself the Venetians took possession of 
the richeait monasteries* and installed at St Sophia a chapter of canons, 
who elected to the Patriarchate a Venetian noble, Thomas Maraeini, 
The Pope, much against his will, was forced to confirm this choice. 

The same example was followed in all the states founded by the 
La tins, 6ie kingdom of Thossalonica* duchy of Athens* principality of 
Admin, the Venetian possessions in Crete and the Archipelago. The Latin 
clergy and the religious or military orders of the West w ere installed 
everywhere. Innocent III had no choice hut to accept this spoliation of 
the Greek Church; he did his best, however, to stop it, and to bring the 
new clergy into strict subordination Lo the Holy See. Ills legate, Cardi¬ 
nal Benedict of Santa Susanna, was able to sign a treaty in l £06 w ith the 
regent of the Latin Empire, Henry of Flanders, by which the liarons 
relinquished to the Church a fifteenth of their estates and incomes The 
fiame legate was commissioned to obtain the consent of the Greek clergy 
to the religious union. His instructions were to offer most conciliatory 
terms. He negotiated with the Greek bishops of one power after another, 
even treating with those of the Empire of Nicsea, and going so tar as to 
concede the use of leavened bread for the Eucharist. The Pope even 
allowed the validity of the orders conferred by the Greek prelates. 
The only obligation which he imjiused on them was to recognise formally 
the authority of the Holy See by means of an oath taken according to 
the feudal form while clasping the hands of the legate. The bidiop must 
swear fidelity and obedience to the Roman Church, undertake to answer 
every summons- to a council, to make a journey, like the Western In shops* 
to the threshold (erd frmmn) of the Apostles, to receive the legates with 
due ceremony* and to inscribe the name of the Pope on the diptychs. 

This was in reality a serious innovation, irreconcilable with the system 
of autonomy which the Greek Church had enjoyed before 1054. Many 
indeed of the Greek bishops agreed to take tins oath, but it was one of 
the principal obstacles to the duration of the union. In many places 
resistance was offered lo it, and there were even scenes of violence. 

The mission entrusted to Cardinal Pdagius in 1£13 Completed the 
exasperation uf the Greeks, His instructions were far less conciliatory 
than tliose of his predecessor, and he went far beyond them. Being 
ram missioned to obtain the submis^on of all the Greek clergy, he had 
the recalcitrant thrown into prison, hud seals affixed tu the church doors, 
and drove the monks out of their convents. The Emperor Henry was 
alarmed at these events, and intervened, liberating the prisoners and re¬ 
opening the churches* 

In these circumstances Pdagius, in order to carry out the pontifical 
instructions, called for the assembling of a conference at Constantinople 
with the Greek clergy of Nicaca. Nothing could come of this. The 
delegate of the Empire of Nfcftea* Nicholas Mcsaritea, Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, was received with honour, but complained of the haughty 
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attitude of Pdagius. Sharp and sarcastic words were exchanged* anil, 
after a week of discussion, the meeting broke up without any results. 

At the Lateral! Council, in 1215, there was not a single representa¬ 
tive of the Greek native clergy, and very few of the Latin bishops of the 
Eastern Empire took the trouble to attend. The Council proclaimed that 
the Greeks had mine once more under the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See. They were permitted to preserve their ritual and Lbeir peculiar 
uses* but the hatred which they incessantly shewed towards the 
Latins* bv re-baptising the infants whom they had baptised, and by 
purifying the altars which had been used by them, was denounced in 
vigorous terms* 

The situation did not improve under the successors of Innocent III, 
and the relations between the Latin clergy and the natives became w orn 
and worse. The correspondence of the Pojies of the thirteenth century 
is full of expostulations directed against the Latin bishop for their abuse 
of power and their outrages 1 . Step by step as the Emperor John Yntatzes 
or the Despot of Epirus reconquered territories, the Latin bishops were 
compiled to abdicate and make room for Orthodox Greeks. Towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Church of the Latin Empire was, like 
the Empire itself, plunged into deep distress, and, except in the Morea and 
in the Venetian possessions, the moment was drawing near when it would 
disappear. Nothing was destined to remain of the conquerors exploits 
but the hatred rankling in the heart of the Greeks, 

But for a long time the Popes had come to despair of the safety 
of the Latin Empire and, being supremely solicitous for the interests of 
Christendom* they were beginning to welcome the proposals for alliance 
which came to them from Nicaca, 

Theodore Lascaris had indeed thought of regaining Constantinople by 
traceable means, through a marriage w ith the daughter of the Emperor 
Peter de Courtenay in 1219. This matrimonial policy was intended to 
be completed by a religious union with Home. According to a letter of 
the Patriarch of Nicaea to Julm Apocaueus, Metropolitan of Naupactus, 
he contemplated calling a council at Nicaea to put an end to the schism. 
This project was not carried out, doubtless on account of the opposition 
of the clergy, sufficiently shewn by the reply of John Apocaueus to 
the Patriarch 3 , The process was not all on one side* for io 1252, 
Manuel, Despot of Epirus, became master of Thesstdomco* and, seeing 
his oveilures rejected by the Patriarch of Nicaea, mode his submission 
to Pope Gregory IX s . 

At the same time the Emperor of Nicaea, John \ atatzes, sent by 
the hands of the Patriarch German us a letter to the Pope and cardinals 

1 W. Nordeiu cif. pp. 274-3, 
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to propese the union to them. In rmlity, John \ atat iee> was trying in this 
way to check the offimssve which John de Brienne, elected Emperor of 
Constantinople in 1231, was preparing against Nicaea. Grogan IX was 
Favourably inclined towards these proposals, and sent to Nicaea two Fran¬ 
ciscans anil twu Dommicnn* who had conversations with the Patriarch 
and the Holy Synod* but far from ending in harmony the conference 
terminated in reciprocal anathemas 1 , Vatatzcs at least had been able to 
conclude a suspension of hostilities with John de Brienne, 

Gregor}' IX made another overture to Vatatzes in 12i37 T but the 
letter which he sent him was never answered 3 . The Pope then prepared 
a crusade against him, and the King of Hungary, Bela, consented to 
direct it (124(1), Vatntzes in alarm sent to Bela a promise of religious 
union with Hume. But, Hungary having been invaded by the Mongols 
in 1241, Vntatzes, having no cause of anxiety from that quarter* forgot 
his promise. 

Nevertheless with laudable constancy the Popes, who had abandoned 
tile Lusk of supporting effectively the Latin Empire, continued to follow 
op the religious union with Nicaea. At the Council of Lyons in 1245 
Innocent IV reckoned the Greek schism among the live wounds from 
which the Church wu suffering. Ill 1249 he sent to Yatatzes John of 
Parma* General of the Franciscans, in order to dissuade him from the 
alliance with Frederick 13, and to gain him over to the union. Confer¬ 
ences followed, but in 1250 Frederick II captured in Southern Italy the 
ambassadors whom Vatatros was sending to the Pope. They remained in 
prison until his death (December 1250)* Set free by Manfred, they were 
able to rejoin the Pope at Perugia in November 1251, but the negotia¬ 
tions came to nothing, and Vatntros renewed liis attacks upon the Latin 
Empire 1 . 

It way Y&tatzes who resumed the pourparler* in 1254, His ambas¬ 
sadors, the Archbishops of Cyzicus and Sardis, were detained like their 
predecessors in the kingdom of Sicily, but ended by joining Inno¬ 
cent IV ak Koine* and accompanied him to Anagni and then to Assisi, 
Vatatzes demanded the abandonment of Constantinople, the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Greek Fatmreh, and the withdrawal of the Latin clergy. 
In return be undertook to recognise the primacy of the Pope, to replace 
his name in the diptych*, to obey his decisions in so far as they conformed 
to the Councils, and to admit his jurisdiction and his right to assemble 
councils. He even admitted that the Greek clergy' should take an oath 
of canonicol obedience to the Papacy 1 . Never had the Greeks up to 
that time made such liberal concessions and the matter might perhaps 
have been settled but for the simultaneous deaths of lunocent IV and 
John Vatntzes (1254)*. 

1 Mnjj.ti'i Cuftei&a, jam* pp. 47-- r ^> 

1 Eli Nnrrteu in Jfeprifni Byzmr t p 751- 
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The conversations were resumed, however, in 1256 between Thecn 
tlore [I Lascaris and Aksander IV. The Pope sent to Nicaea Orbevieto, 
Bishop of Civitavecchia * he had instructions to arrange for the a*- 
seuibling ot a council, and to ask that Greek clerics should be sent to 
Rome, but after the interview which lie had with Theodore at Thessa- 
lonica the preliminaries were broken offh 

ITie plan of the Pope had failed, and he had not been able to use for 
the union lhe valuable pledge of Constantinople. The Greeks re-entered 
that city in 1201 without ceasing to be schismatics. The Pope T Urban IV, 
contemplated at first preparations for a crusade against Michael Fnlaco- 
logus, but to carry that out he would have been forced to tolerate the 
alliance of Manfred, whose idea was to restore the Latin Empire for his 
own advantage. On bis side, Michael Palaeologus, having tried in vain to 
treat with Manfred, had no resource left but to turn to the Pope. ft was 
thus a common hostility against Manfred which decided them to take up 
the question of the union. 

Michael Falaeofngi^ one of the most practical minds of the thirteenth 
century and as subtle a diplomat as the Byzantine world ever produced, 
regarded the union merely as an instrument which would enable him at 
the same time to gain all the Latin States and hinder the promotion of 
a new crusade against C onstantinople, This » the key to the fluctuating 
diameter of his diplomacy. The whole time he wag negotiating with the 
Pope he was continually fight ing the I matins, and his zeal for Lhe union 
varied with his successes and his reverses. 

In 1262 Michael sent to Urban IV an embassy which put the question 
iu unequivocal terms. Let the Pope recognise Michael PalacoJugiis as 
legitimate sovereign of Constantinople, and the religious union would be 
easy. Urban answered that he would consent to that, if Michael refrained 
from attacking lhe Latin possessions. But at the beginning of 1263 
Michael, finding the occasion favourable, attacked the Venetian posses¬ 
sions with the aid of the Genoese fleet. The Pope immediately ordered a 
crusade against him to be preached and Lhen, in coiii«et|uenre of the ill- 
success of his appeal, picked up the broken threads of the negotiations* 
He wrote a conciliatory letter to Michael (28 July 1263), and sent him four 
Franciscan friars, but these delayed oil their route to negotiate at Venice, 
in Epirus, and m Admim 

Jt was only in the spring of 1264, at the moment when the dis¬ 
couraged Pope w r ns preaching the crusade against him* that Michael 
Falaeolngua, whose army hnd suffered a cheek in Messenia, once more 
contemplated the union. The letter which he addressed to Urban IV 
contains a formal promise of union and of participation in the crusade* 
(he Pop- in his answer (June 1264) enuld not disguise hi* joy, and he 
announced the despatch of legates to Constantinople. 

But Urban I\ died (close of 1264), and at the outset of his pontificate 
1 Papadopau]a#i, Thrwtorr II Lascaris* p, 101 r 
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Clement IV, occupied with the struggle against Manfred, ignored Con¬ 
stantinople. It was probably in 1266 that new ernWics wen? exchanged 1 , 
but at that moment the victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred at 
Benovento (February 121)6) was a factor which modified and complicated 
the question. Charles of Anjou, titular defender of the Holy See, lord of 
the kingdom of Sicily, soon revived the plans of hu GhiheJline predecessors 
against Constantinople. On 27 May 1267, by the treaty of Viterbo, 
Baldwin II surrendered to Charles of Anjou his rights over the Latin 
Empire, and the King of Sicily made immediate preparations to start his 
expedition. 

But Clement IV, while seeming to approve them, distrusted the plans 
of Charles of Anjou, and continued to treat with Michael Falaenlogus, 
who, disturbed by the menaces of the King of Sicily, had sent him 
another embassy, imploring him to prevent the war between the Greeks 
and Latins (1267). A characteristic detail, which shews how pressing 
the danger seemed, is that even the Patriarch wrote to the Pope pro¬ 
posing the union to him. The Pope welcomed these overtures, but, 
deeming himself master of the -it nation, insisted in his answer upon a 
complete submission of the Greek Church without any discussion, under¬ 
taking in return to prevent the war. Michael, w hose fears were increasing, 
replied that he could not accept these terms of union without rousing 
against himself all the Greeks. To testify his goodw ill, he actually offered 
to take part io the coming crusade, liie Fope in his answer (1 j May 
1267) maintained his uncompromising attitude, and refusal to give any 
assurance to the Emperor until the union was accomplished. On 27 May 
following Clement IV gave his approbation to the Treaty of Viterbo, a 
dear proof that he counted upon the threat of Charles of Anjou to render 
the Greeks more tractable. 

Clement IV, however, died on 28 November 1268, and in consequence 
of divisions among the cardinals the papal throne was vacant for three 
rears, diaries of Anjou wished to profit by this circumstance to realise 
bis plans, but, in the absence of a Pope, it was to the King of France, 
St Louis, that Michael Pnlaeologns turned in order to avert the 
danger. He sent two embassies to France (1269) with proposals for 
religious union. St Louis referred the matter to the college of car¬ 
dinals, who returned to Michael Palaeologus the ultimatum imposed by 
Clement IV in 1267. The Emperor had at. least attained his object, for 
Charles by joining his brother St Louis in the crusade of Tunis (1270) 
was obliged to postpone his attack upon Constantinople 1 . 

Immediately after the death of St Louis (2a August 1270). however, 
Charles of Anjou resumed his offensive against the Greek Empire both 
bv diplomacy and bv force of arms. It was evident that nothing hut the 

l According- to the conjecture of 17. Nonten, op. eit p, 444. 

1 L. Brehier, *t tOnert, p, 237. 
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con elusion of the union would succeed in stopping him. The cause nf 
the union, so much desired bv Michael Paineologus, found n. champion in 
the person nf the new Pope, Tedaldo Visconti, elected under the niune of 
Gregory X (September 1371), w ho was in the Holy Land when he heard of 
his exaltation. Gregory X, like Innocent III befurc him, saw in the union 
the essential rendition uf success nf the crusades. He could not therefore 
he anything but hostile to the ambitious projects of Charles of Anjou, 
and as soon as he assumed the tiara he opened relations with Michael 
Poised ogus. 

A series of emhnssics was exchanged; in 1372 and 127$ between 
Home and Constantinople. One of the most active emissaries between 
the two courts seems to have been a Franciscan friar of Greek origin, 
.lohji Pnr&vtrun, who could speak both Greek and Latin. During these 
negotiations ('hnrle.s of Anjou was hurrying on his preparations, and 
sent an army to the Mures (May 127$). Michael Palaeulogus on his side 
continued to attack the I Jitin states. 

In spite nf these unfa voui.uble circumstances, the Pope and the Emperor 
had such interests in the union that they ended bv achieving tbeir pur¬ 
pose. The embassy sent by the Pope to Constantinople in 1372 announced 
the assembling nf an Ecumenical Conned at Lynns for May 1274. 
Michael Palneologus then set on foot among the Greek clergy a very 
eleycr campaign of propaganda, by emphasising the incalculable benefits 
which the union would procure for the Empire at the cost uf trifling or 
purely platonic concessions, such as the recognition of the primacy of the 
Pope and his commemoration on the diptych*. He met with an obstinate 
Opposition headed by the Patriarch Joseph, but he was resolved to have 
his own wav. 

In May 1273 Michael sent a new' embassy to Home. Without dis¬ 
guising the difficulties with winch he met from the Greek clergy, he de¬ 
clared that the union would shortly bo consummated, and he asked the 
Pope for safe-conducts for the Greek ambassadors who would be sent to 
the Council. Gregury X immediately took measures to insure the safety 
of this embassy, and in November 1273 he called on diaries of Anjou to 
enter into n solemn undertaking on the point. The King of Sicily, who saw 
him«lf threatened by a possible rising of the GhikHines in Italy,complied, 
sorely against his will, and gave the necessary instructions to his agents, 

Michnel Pained ogus, meanw hile, had not twee inactive at Constanti¬ 
nople, and had continued his propaganda among the clergy, A decisive 
success for him was the conversion of the dtarioph^ta John Bcceus to 
the cause of the union; this example helped to win over severe! bishops. 
The most obstinate were sent into exile or imprisoned, I’i i tally, on the 
assurance that not an iota would be changed in the Creed, the clergy 
drew up an act by which they agreed to the primacy of the l’ope, his 
mention on the diptychs, and appeals to Home. The Patriarch Joseph 
alone remained obdurate. This act was intended to be handed to the 
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The Couneit of Lyons 


Pope simultaneously with a letter from the Emperor which recognised 
the RomAn doctrine? in a much more explicit manner. , . .. 

Gregorv X had opened the Ecumenical Council m the cathedral at 
Lvons on 7 May 1214. On 24 June following, Gcrmanua, ex-Pataiarcb of 
Constantinople^ the Archbishop of Niraea, and the Grand Logothete were 
received there with great ceremony, and put the letters of the Emperor 
and the Greek people into the hand? of the Pope. On b July the Pope 
rend out these letters and, in the name of the Emperor, the Grand Logo- 
tbete repudiated the schism; the Pope then chanted a ir Deiim. “llie 
union was achieved, and the ex-Fatriareh handed to the Pope letters from 
the Serbian and Bulgarian clergy "'ho formally recognised it. 

Thus, according to the plan which liad heen drawn up bv t lometit IV , 
the union had been accomplished without discussion or controversies. 
The Greek Church had submitted voluntarily, at least in appearance. A 
new era of peace seemed to dawn for Christendom, hut its duration was 

destined to be brief. , . ,, 

The first tangible result of the union for Michael Palaeologus was the 

conclusion of a truce with Charles of Anjou, through the miration of 
the Abbot of Montc-Cassino delegated by the Pope (1 May t27o). 
Gregory X bad kept his promise. Would Michael Palaeologus be able 

to keep all of bis? . , cvr _ 

There is evidence that from the very first he continued in I~<o his 
attacks on the Latin states of Greece. Was he at least going to make 
a reality of the religious union? On lfi January, the day of the festival 
„f St Peter he had a solemn service held in the chapel of the imperial 
palace, and commemorated the name of the Pope, On 25 May following, 
liic Patriarch Joseph, olnlurate as ever, was replaced by John 
head of Qie union-party. But the public ceremony, by which the deci¬ 
sions nf the Council of Lyons should have been notified to the people, 
waa continually pwtponed. In the family of the Emperor hts rioter 
Eulogia w&fl at the head of the opponents of Rome, Michael not with- 
standing, continued to make a shew of burning real to the Pope, and on 
10 January 1276 he announced to Gregory X his intention of taking 

part in the much talked-of crusade. 

Even in Rome the conditions were becoming less favourable to the 
union. After the death of Gregory X three Popes of the Angevin party 
followed within a few months of each other. All ultimatum prepared 
hv Innocent V was sent to Michael Palaeologus by John XXI <1277). 
The Emperor wan to swear to the union personally, and to obtain an oath 
from the Greek clergy, who were to pledge themselves also tn tench nothing 
contrary to the Roman doctrines. The Emperor consented to take the 
required oath, but the tutus of the Greek clergy- refused, in spite of ex- 
coiiim ui beat ions from John Beecus. At the same moment the Despot of 
Epirus, John the Dastard, held an anti-unionist council, which excom¬ 
municated the Emperor, the Patriarch, and the Pope, 
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John Gfitftann Oreini, tleetetl Tope in 127S under the name «! 
Nicholas III, was, unlike John XXI, an opponent of the Aiigevina, and 
he rendered a conspicuous service to Michael Puliieulogns when he forbade 
Charles of Anjou to attack Constantinople. On the question of the 
union, however, lie was more peremptory Limn his predectssoi's. The 
papal nuncio, whom he sent to Michael PnloEologus in October 1!278, 
notified a new ultimatum to him. The Emperor was called upon to send 
a fresh statement of his adherence to the confession of Lyons, to compel 
the Patriarch and the clergy also to swear adherence to it, to accept the 
permanent residence of a papal legate at Constantinople, to introduce 
the Filioqw into the Creed, to renounce all uses which the Pope might 

deem contrary to the faith, and to excommunicate the enemies of the 

+ 

union, 

A frali breach was imminent, and yet Michael Paloeologus struggled 
to the end to uphold the union. A ay nod was convened to receive the 
proposal! of the nuncios, mid drew up a reply*the tsact wording of which 
u not known, hut which appear*, without running counter to the Pope's 
wising to have cun*listed mainly of vague promises. Nevertheless, in order 
to satisfy the Pope, John ffcceus introduced the FUtoqut into the Creeds 
but by doing so he only supplied new grievances to the opposite party, 
many of whom were imprisoned by the Emperor. 

Nicholas ITI was succeeded, bowev&r, nn 352 February 1381 by a Pope 
of the Angevin party, Martin IV, Cha.de* of Anjou had already sent 
troops to Epirus, and, with the support of the Pope, was preparing a 
decisive attack on Lhc Greek Empire. It is not therefore astonishing 
that the Pope did not receive favourably the embassies winch Michael 
Paifteologus hud sent him. So much wo that on 18 Novend>cr 1381 lie 
excommunicated Mu-had PnlneologU-S and threatened to pronounce his 
deposition if he cl id not submit before 1 May 1383. Some months pre¬ 
viously the Pope had entered into Lhe coalition formed by Venice and 
Charles of Anjou against Michael (July 1381), The departure of the 
Crusade w as fixed for the month of April 1383. The days of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire seemed numbered* when the tragedy of the Sicilian V espers 
{$1) March 1383) wrecked the schemes of the coalition. When Michael 
Palaeologus diet! (11 December 1383) lie had shaken oil' the nightmare of 
Angevin invasion!, but the religious union to which he had devoted all 
Ids energies was definitely broken. 

With the power of Charles of Anjou disappeared the principal poli¬ 
tical reason which could justify this union in the eyes of the Greeks. The 
new Emperor* Andronieus LI. had no anxieties on the Western frontier. 
It is not therefore surprising that hi* reign was marked by a violent 
reaction against the policy of union* All the clergy condemned by 
Michael PaJaeulugus were considered martyrs of Orthodoxy, and were 
relcfl-sed from their prisons. *Vh c Patriarch John Beccus was deposed* 
exiled to Piusa* and then brought before a synod A reign of terror 
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prevailed at Constantinople, and the unionist clergy knew in their turn 
the pains of exile and imprisonment Even the memory of the la Ur Em¬ 
peror was condemned. This outburst uf fanaticism shews the intense 
unpopularity of the union at Constantinople. Henceforward the monks 
dominated the Greek Church] and from this epoch onwards the higher 
ranks of the clergy were almost exclusively recruited from among them. It 
lifts the monks then who fanned the Ha me of popular hatred against the 
Westerners Forced into an attitude of sullen nationalism, they shewed 
that they preferred the ruin of the Empire to union with Home. 

The check to the union and the attitude of Androuieus II explain 
why the Crusade against Constantinople whs still the order of the ilay in 
the West, but there was no prince now in those [juris capable of renewing 
the attempt of Charles of Anjou, Charles of Valois in 1307-liWti and 
FMlip of Taranto (ISi£-1025), both heirs by marriage of claimants 
to the Latin Empire, tried in turn, but without success, to invade 
Greece, The danger to the Empire that was destined to revive the 
proposals of union lay ill a different quarter. 

It may be said that it was during the long and disastrous reign of 
Andrnmcus 11 (1JH&~1S3£) that the fate of Byzantium was sealed. 
Religious disputes, ravages by the Catalan Company, Turkish invasions 
of Asia Minor, civil wav, all these calamities burst almost at once over 
the Empire. Amiroincus by his incompetence and invertebrate policy 
destroyed the fabric retired by his father. It is not then surprising that 
he could not maintain to the end the uncompromising attitude which he 
had adopted towards the Latins, 

In learning that a French fleet in the service of the Pope, com¬ 

manded by Amaury fie Narboone, was on the point of setting sail for 
Con stiin tinuple, he sent to the West the Genoese Bishop of Kail a to pro¬ 
pose it new unioiL Soon after, in he commissioned another Genoese 

to bear a letter on the same subject to the King of France, Charles the 
Fair. The king sent to Constantinople the Dominican Benedict of Coma, 
but the negotiations were kept secret, and Andronieus was compel led to 
admit to the ambassador how difficult it would be to propose a new union 
to the Greeks 1 . 

Meantime the Ottoman State, which had been allowed to form owing 
to the weakness of Androniciis Ik, was becoming more and more a menace 
to Constantinople. In l!3d4 A]idnmiens lit became anxious, and sent over¬ 
tures of union to Pope John XX! I by two Dominicans who were returning 
from the Tartars, The Pope gave them a favourable hearing and sent 
them batik to Constantinople, but they were unable to discus the matter 
publicly with the Greek clergy as they demanded. 

In 1035, m a proof of bis good will, Audmnicus III consented to take 
part in the Crusade organised by Benedict XII under the leadership of the 

l p a ri.4i Archives Nr tin wile*; Troflor lies (Jhuteta. OtnDUt, BibNat&hftie d? 
nk&tlc dti t'hnrte*, p. 2 .j4. 
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King of France. Finally in 1339 the Emperor sent secretly to Avignon 
the Venetian Stephen Dandolo, and one of the most celebrated humanists 
of Constantinople, the Calabrian monk RnrL±ai]i, Abbot of the Soter. 
But these emissaries had not even official letters accrediting the® to the 
Pope. They had the difficult mission of inducing Benedict XII to pro¬ 
mise the despatch of prompt aid to the East. It was only subsequently 
tliat there could be any question of union. Barlaam pleaded his case 
eloquently. “That which separates the Greeks from you," he said, nut 
without justification, “is not so much the difference oi dogmas as the 
hatred they feel against the Latins, provoked by the wrongs which they 
on their side have suffered. It will be necessary to confer some great 
benefit upon them to change this feeling,” 1 He added that the union 
could not he effected by force; only a General Council could establish it, 
and if the Greeks had not recognised the Council of Lyons it was because 
the Greek emissaries had been appointed by the Emperor and not by the 
Patriarchs of the East 1 . Barlaam had thus outlined the programme of 
the future council which was intended to effect the union, but this idea 
was fto far premature, and the Pope offered an invincible opposition to 
cverv argument. The despatch of Western help must in his view be 
conditional on the recognition by the Greeks of the Council of Lyons. 
The whole matter went no further than the exchange of fine promises. 

There existed, however, at Constantinople a party favourable to the 
union, which centred round tire Empress Aime of Savoy and the nobles 
of her country whom she had brought to Constantinople ill ltjyfi 1 . 
Having become regent in the name of her son John 4 Palaeologus after 
the death of Andronieus Ill in 1641, Aune of Savoy sent to Po [Je 
Clement VI in the autumn of 1643 a gentleman of Savoy, Philip dc 
Saint-Germain, bearing iuntnictions from Lhe regent and the Grand Duke 
Alexius Apmaucus. He was commissioned to express to the Pope the 
attachment of the regent and of her sou John V to the Roman Church, 
and to pray for the despatch of a fleet and an army to defend Constan¬ 
tinople agdnst the attacks of the Turks, a* well as against those of their 
ally John Cantacu/ene, who Lad proclaimed himself Emperor*. 

Clement VI was extremely favourable to the union. In 1343 he was 
occupied in organising with the help of Venice the naval league which 
ended in the recapture of Smyrna from the Turks (1644). He wrote to 
the Latin Patriarch Henry, who resided at Negropont, to the Dominicans 
of Pern, and to the Venetian and Genoese colonies of Couslantinople, to 
invite them to exert all their efforts towards preparing ill* union. In 
spite of his friendly inclinations, the Pope held the same point of view os 


1 Gay, jf> pat* CtfrnerU VI tt let qffkiret tf Orient, pp. 4S-.W. 
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John VI Cuntacwene 


his predixjessurs; the despatch of assistance must be coi idi tumal on the 
abjuration of the schism. 

At the time of the ill-starred Crusade of Lhe Archipelago in 1S4&* 
the heir to the DauphincS, Humliert, treated with the regent* and the 
ijuestion between them was the union of the Churches* but nothing 
occurred beyond conversations, and the occupation of the island of Chios 
by the Genoese only exacerbated the Greets. 

Meanwhile Western politicians regarded the union as mure and more 
desirable. When Lhe prince Humbert* a disillusioned man* entered 
the Dominican order* he founded frcholArships at the University of 
Paris* and reserved many of them for students belonging by birth to 
“ Greece and Lhe Holy I gaud*" whom he destined to teach Greek in the 
convents of Lhe Dominicans (1349) 1 * ., But these good intentions wen? 
powerless Ijefore the hatred which divided the Greeks from the Western 
nations. There were incessant conflict* in the countries still occupied by 
the Latins, In 1364 the Greeks uf Candia rose against the Venetians, 
w r ho wished to i hi pose the Latin ritual on them* and terrible massacres 
ensued 3 . The anecdotes related at the same epoch by Petrarch to Urban 
V leave no doubt about the feeling of the people towards the Latins. 
Sometimes they riotously interrupted the La tin services, sometimes they 
fumigated the churches frequented by the Latins* and lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of treating them as dog*, ** when they could do so with im¬ 
punity^ 1 

John Cantacnzcue* now master of Constantinople (February 1047)* 
sought to dissipate the justifiable distrust which his alliance with the 
Turk* hail roused against him. Unlike hia predecessors, he sent to the 
Pope an official embassy to persuade him that* far from favouring the 
Turks, he was prepared to fight them* and also to nsk that the leader of 
the coining crusade might act in concert with him. Clement VI, who 
was by no means friendly towards Cantacuzenc* gave a vague answer and 
promised to send him an embassy* but three years elapsed! before he 
despatchf-d to Constantinople two Dominicans* one a bishop in Venetia, 
the other in Crete* with instructions to negotiate the religious union*. 

John VI replied to these overtures by testifying his *eal for the 
union, at Lhe same time declaring that only ft truly Ecumenical Council 
could render it possible. The Pope* on his side* informer] him that he 
was favourable to holding a council, hut that the existing state of Chris¬ 
tendom made it impossible to assemble it H . Relations* however* still 
continued lietwecn him and the Emperor* but nothing came of them. 

1 aji h of. p. 7i). 
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Under cover of the civil war between John Can tacuzeue: and John 
Palaeologus, the Ottomans had gained a footing in Europe by the capture 
of Gallipoli (135-1), and had lost no time in oveirumiing Thrace. John V, 
who held power after the abdication of CantacUEene (1355), 
hope of safety except in complete submission to the Pope. In l3o(i he 
sent two ambassadors to Avignon with a document in which he pledged 
himself to recognise the Pope as head of the Church, to obtain bke 
recognition from his .subjects* to receive the pontifical legates with all 
respect* and to send Ilk son Manuel to Rome as a hostage In return 
he claimed prompt aid for Constantinople, of which the Pope would 
bear 1 the cost for six months. During that perk*! a legate could go to 
Constantinople* and collate whom he wished to ecclesiastical benefices. 
As a clearer proof of his zeal the Emperor proposed to found at Con¬ 
stantinople colleges where Latin would be taught, and he recognised the 
right of the Pope to declare the throne vacant if he failed to execute his 
promises. 

Innocent replied to the Emperur by a gushing letter, writing abu to 
the Patriarch CaUbtu*. and the principal bishops* and sent two nuncios 
Lo Constantinople. But, when the question of collecting the required 
Meet was broached* the Tope cuuld not obtain anything from the Latin 
powers: neither Venice, nor Genoa, nur the Xing of Cyprus, nor even 
the Knights of Rhodes* consented to the slightest sacrifice. 

Mean Li me the po&itiuu of the Ottomans in the Balkan peninsula 
grew stronger day by day. In 1363 Murid compelled Jolm V to sign 
a treaty, tantamount to vassalage, which prevented him fram lending his 
help to the effort made by the Hungarians and the Serbs in response to 
the Pope's demand, to recapture Hadrianuple. Iu 1366 Murad actually 
took up bis residence at Haririanople, the first step towards the blockade 
of Constantinople. At this crisis John V made fresh appeals to the Pope 
for help* and* while Urban V preached the crusade, he himself paid a visit 
to the King of Hungary towards the close of 1365* in older tn remove 
the scruples which the king felt in lending his help to schismatics, and to 
afiirm by oath the intention of himself and all Iris family to embrace the 
Roman faith. 

The Crusade^ led by Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy, cousin of the 
Emperor, succeeded in recovering Gallipoli from the Turks and in 
rescuing John V, whose return to Constantinople was in danger of being 
cut off by the Bulgarians. The Archbishop of Smyrna and the Latin 
Patriarch uf Constantinople actually embarked uit the llei.it of Amadeus VI, 
which was returning to the West, with orders to announce to Urban V 
that the Emperor would come and abjure the schism before him in 
person (1367). Urban V lost no time in writing to the three sons of 
the Emperor, to the Empress Helena, to John Cautacuzene (who had 
retired in a ton vent), to the Patriarch Philothcus* to the people and 
clergy of ConHtantinople, to exhort them to favour the union, 
cn. xj.y. 
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Manuel Palaeolqgm in the West 


On IS October I3fi9 John V* received at Rome with the greatest cere* 
itiojiv, presented his profe^ion of faith lo the iunlimili On SI October 
he solemnly abjured the schism before the Pope oq the steps of the basilica 
of St Peter. But this w p as only a personal abjuration, and was not 
binding an the Greeks. Thus the voyage of John % to llalv failed to 
produce the results anticipated from it* IILh conduct at ^ enice ended 
in his leiog thrown into prison for debt, and,, when after Liu* humiliation 
he parted once more through Rome in IS7ti f he could not obtain from 
the Pope the smallest subsidy. 

It was in vain that in 157Si his ambassadors scoured Europe and 
actually reached France* where Charles V made them vague promises. In 
vain Pope Gregory XI, fully aware of the danger which the Ottomans were 
threatening to Europe, wrote urgent letter after letter to the crowned 
heads, to Louis, King of Hungary (1372 and 1575), to Edward HI, King 
of England (1575). The sovereigns and their knights assumed the cross 
with stately pomp* for it was a time of splendid festivals and eloquent 
speeches; but no profitable results foliowed + John V T abandoned by ell, 
had ended ixi 1573 by acknowledging himself the vassal of Murid and 
handing over to him Ha sou Manuel as hostage. 

Manuel, who became Emperor in 1391, renewed the same pressing 
appeals bv embassies: to the Western sovereigns This time the King of 
Hungary, Sigkniimd T directly threatened by the Turks, lacked up the 
Byzantine demands, and Pope Boniface preached the Crusade which 
terminated in the disaster of Nicopolis (1396), although its object had 
been the deliverance of Constantinople. In 1397 Manuel sent his unde 
Theudure Cantacottcntt to Paris. The King Charles \ I refused per¬ 
mission tn his brother the Duke of Orleans tu start for the East, but 
he promised 600 men-at-ai'ias, who were placed under the orders of 
Mondial Boudeaut, and succeeded in clearing the immediate approaches 
to Constantinople and breaking the blockade. 

At the advice of Buuclcaut himself, Manuel adopted the policy of 
visiting the Wesl personally hi order to plead mure effectually the cause cd 
Constantinople. He set out ou 10 December 1399, posord through Venice, 
Padua, mid Milan, made another solemn entry into Paris on 3 dune 1460, 
landed in England, was received in London on 21 December by Henry 
XV, returned to France in February 1401, and remained in Paris until 
November 1402. After a stay at Genoa, he went to take ship at Venice 
(April 1403), and on 15 June following he was back in Constantinople 1 . 

The Emperor had found everywhere a courteous and splendid 
welcome. At Park and at London, in particular, he and hi* mite ow ed 
much to their being object* of public curiosity* He was overwhelmed 
with banquet*; the most complimentary speeches and the fairest premises 
were lavished on him. During his stay in Paris he even had a con- 
troversv on the Procession of the Holy Ghost with a doctor of the 
1 Collected te*ty by Lwnbroe, XtQ*hcHtnommmv7i t xui* pp. 
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Sorhonne, but this was only & showy passage of arms without any results. 
As a crowning misfortune; tins West wns tom by the Schism, and Manuel 
appears to hare negotiated at the same time with the two Popes, 
Benedict XHl and Boniface IX. The latter sent on ST May 1400 an 
encyclical, exhorting al] Christians to arm for the defence of Constanti¬ 
nople, and promising them the same indulgences os for a crusade; but 
everyone turned ft deaf ear to his appeals, and the travels of Manuel 
we, when all is summed up, as useless for the cause of the union as for 
that of the crusade. 

The salvation of Constantinople came from a wholly unexpected 
quarter, from the .Mongols of Timur. While Manuel was in France 
the Ottoman power was broken at the battle of Angora (20 July 1402], 
and the dynastic discord which followed the death of Bijajod gave sonic 
years of respite tu the remnant of the Byzantine Empire. It would 
have seemed natural to utilise this lull for negotiating the union arid 
preparing a new crusade, but this was the period when the civil wars in 
France, mid even more the Great Schism, distracted the West. Further, 
it seems that the easily-won successes of Manuel in the midst of the 
Ottoman intrigues had greatly quenched his zeal fur the union. From 
1462-1417 he touk no action in the West, and did not even send u 
representative to the Council uf Fisa (1409). 

It was onlv when the Turkish menace was renewed that Manuel came 
once more into touch with the West. In 1417 he sent to Martin \ an 
embassy which appeared at the Council of Constance. After the siege 
of Constantinople by Murad II (1422) an embassy, headed bv John 
Fftlacalogus with Francesco Filelfo ns interpreter, went the round of 
the Western courts. The Pope Martin V, who was strongly in favour 
of the union, proposed that a council should be held in Italy, And offered 
160,000 Borins to defray the travelling expenses of the Greeks (1423). 
Hie same Fopc authorised in 1425 marriage between Greeks and Ijitius, 
and granted indulgences to those who would go to the aid of the Greeks. 
Deceived bv the friendly attitude of Manuel, hu nominated the Cardinal 
of Sant' Angelo to be legate at Constantinople, and sent two nuncios tu 
inform the Emperor of the fact. Manuel, who had just made terms with 
Murad II, rejected the proposals of the Pope, and let him understand 
that no union whs possible before the Ecumenical Council was held(1425). 
It is hard to say whether the cynical words, which Phrantzcs attributes 
to him un his death-bed, can be taken as exact 1 . He is said to have 
recommended liis soil not to consider the union as anything except a 
weapon against the Turks. “ Propose," he said to him, “ft council; open 
negotiations, but protract them interminably....The pride of the J-atin* 
and the obstinacy of the Greeks will never agree. By wishing bo achieve 
the union you will only strengthen the schism." True or not, these 
wolds define excellently the policy which he had himself followed. 

1 PbnuiizL'S, u. 13, 
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The Greeks and the Council of Busk 


Nevertheless, the union appeared to all who reflected upon the subject 
as an essential condition of salvation for Christian turojie menaced bj 
the Turks, At Constantinople even, anil in the very convents of Mount 
Athos, a party of resolute unionists was farmed, uf which the most 
authoritative representatives were Isidore, IgtUDGB of St Demetrius at 
Constantinople, and Bessnrion, a native of l icbiiuuil, sulbti|uently a 
monk in the Morea. 'Hie idea of an ecumenical council, which would 
finally solve all dogmatic or disciplinary difficulties and put an end to 
all misconceptions, is from this time onwards equally popular in the 
West and in the East. 

In 1431 John VIII Palaeologus sent envoys to the Pope in order to 
come to some agreement with him as to holding the council which had 
been talked of’tor more than a century, 'idle Greek clergy would have 
preferred it to be held at Constantinople, hut the Emperor accepted an 
Italian town on condition that the Pope undertook to defray all the 
travelling expenses of the Greeks. The envoys on their way learnt of the 
death of Martin V and retraced their steps, but a new embassy was scut 

to the new Pope, Eugetdus IV. . , . 

At this moment an Ecumenical Council, called by Martin 1 before his 
death, assembled at Basle to work at the reform of the (..lunch. Ihe 
Council of Bask took in hand the problem of the Greeks, and on 19 October 
1431 asked the Pope to despatch envoys uu this subject to Constanti¬ 
nople. But suon a veritable feud broke out between the Fathers assembled 
at Boric and Eugeni us IV, The Pope, under pretext of giving satisfaction 
to the Greeks, endeavoured to transfer the Council to Italy. In order to 
render this transference impossible, the Council of Haste tried to bring 
the Greeks to join with it ill order to conclude the union. An embassy 
from the Council arrived at Constantinople in 1433, charged with ill- 
farming the Emperor that the Council was superior to the Pope, that it 
was under the protection of the Emperor Sigitnmmd, and that if the 
Greeks consented to come to Rosie they would receive money and troops 
far the defence of Constantinople. 

The Emperor entertained these proposal* favourably, mid sent to 
Biifile his brother Demetrius and the Abbot Isidore. Bnt at the same 
time he was exchanging letters and embassies with Eugeni us IV. By a 
singularly rapid change ihe legate Christopher Garatoui, sent to Con- 
utajitinopk in 1431, accepted the proposal that the Council should be 
held in the imperial city. He returned to Italy with two ambassadors 
of John VIII in 1435, and this decision was at once communicated to the 
Council of Basle, which formally refused to admit iL 

A second deputation, consisting of the Dominican John of Rogusa.a 
canon of Constance, and a canon of Orleans, left Bask in 1435. It was 
empowered to offer the Emperor financial help, witli u first instalment of 
9000 florins in a bill on the banks of the Medici, on the condition that 
the council was held in the West. After a three months' journey the 
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mission reached Constanth topic £4 September 14SS. The Pope's legate 
Christopher Garatoni apjteiired ill hi* turn {1436). Each party then 
tried to outbid the other, and tn attract the Greeks to its ride by offer¬ 
ing the greatest Advantage*. The Emperor* vacillating as ever, sent 
two ambassadors, one, Manuel flulutes* to the Pope, the other* John 
Dishypatus* to Basle, 

At the same time the choice of the city where the union was to be 
concluded mused violent storms in the Council of Bnsle* The majority 
had fixed on Avignon, the minority, supported by John Uiahypatus, 
pronounced in favour of Florence or Udine. On the voting-day each 
party had prepared its decree and the uproar was so great that it almost 
<>ame tu blow*. A bishop of the minority forcibly seized the seal of the 
Council, and, after scaling the decree started off to convey it to the Pope 
(7 May 1437). 

Eugeni us IV, considering the decree of the minority as alone valid, 
appointed an embassy to announce the fact at Constantinople. On the 
way it took up at Crete 300 archers intended fur the defence of the city. 
The ambassador of Basle, John of Ragn&a, was still there. He was speedily 
ignored, and Julm VIII concluded a treaty with the Pope, who under took 
to put at his disposal the necessary ships and escort. 

After six years of wearisome negotiations the Council of Union was 
finally convened. In order to Invest it with a truly ecumenical character 
the Emperor asked the three Eastern Patriarchs to send representative* 
to it. The Abbot Isidore, nominated Archbishop of Kiev* was intended to 
bring over the Great Prince of Russia, and delegations w ere secured from 
the Prince of Mold©- Wallachia and the Iberian clergy. Conferences of 
theologians, in which the partisan* and the opponents of the union con¬ 
fronted each other, were assembled in order to discuss the concessions 
that could be made to Home. 

John Falaetdogus, ueeoinpaused by his brother the Despot Demetrius, 
by the Patriarch Joseph, seventeen metropolitans, and a large number of 
bishops and igumens* left Constantinople on 2! November 1 137 and 
arrived at Venice on 8 February 1438. Pope Eugenius IV awaited him 
at Ferrara, where the Council was tn sit. The must, important question, 
if we leave aside the preliminary difficulties which emerged at the inter¬ 
view of the Pope wdth the Patriarch, was to determine the procedure to be 
followed. The Emperor, whose thoughts were mainly lixed on the defence 
of Constantinople, wished to aw^ait the delegates of the princes, in order 
to settle first of all the political anil military question. But the mimerou& 
theologians of the rival camp* did not agree to this. After the opening 
of the Council (9 April 1438) commission* were nominated for the pur¬ 
pose of salving the fundamental divergences between the two Churches- 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, the- use of unleavened bread, the 
nature of the pains of purgatory, the primacy of the Pope. 

The opponents of the union, at whose head was Murk of Ephesus, 
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The Council ai Florence, 1439 


demanded that it should first be discussed 44 whether it is permitted to 
add to the Creed*" thinking thus to block the union by this preliminary 
question. It was in vain that BenrioD naked that the question should 
be put in this form: “is the Filinque Lawful? 11 The point of view of Mark 
of Ephesus prevailed* and on 14 October began a long series of oratorical 
seasons* in which Greeks and Latins confuted each other in turn and 
quite fruitlessly. The form of a debate by picked opponents was then 
tried* but* after a brilliant oratorical tournament which lasted several 
days between Mark of Ephesus and Julian Cesarini* the discussion had 
made little advance. Then the plague* which was raging at Ferrara and 
had already made several victims in the Council* decided the Hope to 
remove the Council to Florence (10 January l439). 

Taught by the experience of Ferrara* the Pope and the Emperor 
resolved to quicken the discussions. It was arranged that there should 
tse a public session three times a week* mid that on the other days mixed 
commissions should transact preliminaries for the union. But fresh and 
endless debates on the Procession of the Holy Ghost began again for a 
month between Mark of Ephesus anti John of Bagusa. Another change 
of method w*as tried, Oti 30 March it ™ decided to suppress the open 
discussions, and to substitute conferences between unionists of both sides. 
But the negotiations touching the onion did not start before 13 April. 
After a series of preliminaries, the Greek r ended by agreeing on the 
identity of the formula qut ex Pat re FtRaqii* proctrfii, and qni ej? Pat re 
per Fihum procedU {3 June). The union was now in right. 

Concurrently with these theological discussions, political harmony 
was being promoted. The Pope undertook to preach the crusade for the 
defence nf C«nstan[inopk\ to maintain permanently a fnrre of BOO soldiers 
to guard the city, ? mad to supply galleys iu event of a siege, 1 hen* in order 
to accelerate matters* the Pope put into the hands of the Emperors 
delegates schedules, nn which were noted the doctrines to be accepted on 
the points in dispute. It was their duty to get the Greeks to subscribe to 
them. 

On 12 June an agreement was reached about the nature of the pains 
of pnigatory\ on lo June about the euebaristic bread, unleavened or 
leavened, on 20 June about the words of conieeration. But when the 
doctrine nf the primacy of the Pope was touched upon* the whole dis¬ 
cussion nearly began dr nom. Heated debater were held* and the Em¬ 
peror talked of leaving. Finally* on H6 June Bessaritm proposed a formula 
of conciliation, which recognised the universal authority of the Pope as 
w the representative and vicar of Christ,* the rights and privileges of the 
Eastern Churches being reserve* 1. Nothing now was left but to draw up 
the decree of union which, translated into Greek 5 was approved by the 
Pope and the Emperor on 5 July, The next, day, (j July, iu the 
cathedral of Florence* under the dome completed by Brunelleschi in 
1436, the decree was read in Latin by Cardinal Julian Ccsarini and in 
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Greek by Bc^rton; the two prelates then kissed tau-h other, and all the 
members of the Council, the Eirqwror at their hrari, bent the knee before 
the Pope, 

Finally, after the close of the Council the union was completed bv 
the declarations of assent which the Eastern Churches sent to the Pope, 
each like the Greek Church retaining its liturgical and disciplinary uses. 
On 29 November 1+39 the union was accepted by the delegates of Con¬ 
stantine, Patriarch of the Armenians, on 5 February 1+41 by the Jacobites 
of Syria, On 2 September 1+41 the Pope received an embassy of Con- 
star tine, King of the Ethiopians, and on 25 February 14+3 he announced 
in an encyclical that the Ethiopians had adhered to the union. Finally, 
on 26 April 1+42 Eugeni us IV promulgated at St John Late-ran the 
constitutions for the Syrians, the (.'Imldeans, and tlie Maconites. 

For the first time since 105+ the unity of the Church scorned restored, 
and even the last scattered remnants of the heretical sects, most of which 
Iwul been separated from the Church since the fifth century, bail ended 
by returning to the fold. Whereas at the Council of Lyons the union 
had been imposed upon the Greek clergy by the will of the Emperor, at 
Florence its representatives had come" voluntarily to debate with the 
Latins. 'Die most obstinate opponents of the union, such as Mark of 
Ephesus, had been able to bring forward their objections without fear. 
The question seemed settled for all time to come, and Christendom, united 
in one and the same communion, would be able to devote itself to the 
crusade against the Turks. In order to cement this, union more closely, 
on IS December 1+39 the Pope admitted Bessarion, Archbishop ufNicaoo, 
and Isidore, Archbishop of Kiev, to the College of Cardinals, 

U nhappily by signing the union at Florence John Palaeulogushad onlv 
accomplished a part of his task. It was now necessary' to make the clergy 
and the people of Constantinople accept it. On his return to his capital 
(1 February 1410) the Emperor encountered an obstinate opposition. If 
Boas inay be believed 1 , when the Venetian ships with John VIII and his 
suite mi hoard entered the Golden Hum, the travellers were greeted with 
ribaldly and insults. Many bishops w ho had subscribed to tile decree of 
union protested that their signatures had been eitrnrtrd from them by 
force. The Patriarch Joseph land died at Florence, and the Emperor 
had to esereise great pressure on the clergy of St Sophia to induce them 
to nominate a unionist successor, Metrophanes, Bishop of Cvzicus. 

The opposition was Its! by the Emperor's own brother^ the Despot 
Demetrius, and notably by Mark of Ephesus, whose submission John VIII, 
notwithstanding the solicitations of the Pope, had not succeeded in ob¬ 
taining. Mark soon became very popular and was venerated as a saint. 
He Itegnn n very active campaign against the union in the monasteries 
nf Constantinople and on Mount A thus, where the monks refused to 

1 Duiw, 31 {MFC, olvii. cat 1013). 
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communicate with the unionists. In the end Mark was ordered to return 
to his diocese of Ephesua, Imprisoned in the island of Lemnos, he con¬ 
tinued his propaganda and won over to his views the Emperor's private 
secretary, George Scholar! hh> who had faithfully served the Council 

In order that the union might triumph at Constantinople, the 
Western Crusade* on which it hail been conditional* ought to have been 
rapidly organised! and ought to have won sufficiently decisive victories to 
release Constantinople from the grip of the Turks. In spite of the dis¬ 
turbed condition of the East the Pope tried to keep his promise so far 
as possible. In 1443 an army commanded by Cardinal Julian Cesarinl 
joined forces with John Hnnyadi and Vladislav L King of Hungary, The 
Sultan Murad II suffered a sanguinary defeat la-fore SiL On 24 Decem¬ 
ber 1443 the crusaded entered Sofia: the road to Constantinople wn .1 
open. Unfortunately the leaders of the Crusade were unable to follow- up 
their victory; On 15 July John Hnnyadi signed a truce with Murid. 
Julian Ccaarhi! refused to recognise it, The crusaders continued their 
march in Bulgaria, but the dieter that befei them at Varna on 10 Nnvem- 
tier 1444 wrecked all the hopes of Christendom. Constantinople was 
nearing it- 4 ? death-throes. 

This serious defeat and the death of John VIII (31 October 1448) in¬ 
creased the boldness of the opponents of the union. The new Emperor, 
Constantine XI, brother of John MIL had been one of its most deter¬ 
mined partisans, George Scholar! us dared to propose that his corona¬ 
tion should be deferred until he had given pledges for his orthodoxy. 
Threatened with prosecution* George took refuge in a monastery, and 
under the nauie of Gennadi us succeeded Mark of Ephesus., who died in 
1447, as head of the opponents of the union. 

Under his influence an anti-unionist council, at which the three 
Eastern Patriarchs were present, assembled in St Sophia in 1450 3 . The 
Patriarch Gregory, elected since 1443, was cited tn appear there to justify 
himself* and on his refusal he was deposed and replaced by the monk 
Athanasius. Gcnustos Flethon violently attacked the Latin doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, denounced the pressure which the Emperor had brought 
to bear on the bishops to force them to admit it, and resisted the 
ambitious schemes of Bessarion. A list of Latin errors wits drawn up 
in twenty-nine article* and published. The Patriarch Gregory was 
obliged to fly to Italy. 

At the moment when the blockade of Constantinople was tightening 
again! and on the eve of the accession of Mahomet 1L no demonstration 
could be more inopportune. On 11 October 1451 Pope Nicholas V called 
upon Constantine XII to proclaim solemnly the union at Constantinople* 
to bring back the Patriarch Gregory* and to compel the clergy to mention 

J The exact date w uncertain, Mimsi, xni f seq. V&rt, U Cardinal 

Itwmritm, p, 1^3. 
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the name of the Pope in the liturgy. The decree wa* brought to Con¬ 
stantinople Jiy Cardinal Isidore of Kiev in 14?52. He negotiated with 
the opposing party, lavished promise* and threats, and ended by bringing 
over part of the superior clergy* 

filially, on 12 December 1452 the union was solemnly proclaimed in 
St Sophia in the presence of Constantine, the legate, and the Patriarch 
Gregory, who officiated together with the assistance of 500 prints. But 
the infuriated populace rushed to the monastery of Fantokrator* where 
they found written by Gennadiu* on the door of his cell a prophecy 
which threatened the Empire with its coming slavery to the Turks. In 
tlrnt fanatical crowd, already attacked by what has been called “siege- 
feverr the convictiou spread that the Panagia (the Virgin) would herself 
defend her city, as in the times of He melius and of Photius. While 
the crowd was shouting in the streets u Death to the Azvmites the 
Grand Duke Lucas No taros declared that lie would rather see the turban 
at Constantinople than the bat of a Homan cardinaL Henceforward 
the church of St Sophia^ where the union had been proclaimed, was 
deserted by the people, and remained empty until that gloomy vigil of 

May 1465 which preceded the capture of Constantinople. 

Obliged to chouse between the safety of the Empire and the autonomy 
of their Church, the Greeks resolutely sacrificed their political inde¬ 
pendence to their hatred of the Wert and to tlieir antipathy to Rome, 
1 here is no doubt that their attitude dim in idled the good-will of the 
Western nations, as is proved by a curious question put to the Pope on 
the point, whether a Christian had the right tu go to the assistance of 
schfsumlic Greeks 1 . Besides this, the new regime which the Greek 
Church was aim tit to experience had already been working for many 
years in the provinces occupied by the Turk?. The bishops, nominated 
hy the Patriarch*, were everywhere recognised by the conquerors its the 
civil and religious heads of the Christian community 1 . Mahomet If 
therefore had no difficulty in extending this regime to the whole Empire 
by requiring, immediately after his entry into Byzantium, the election 
of a new Patriarch; this was Gennadi us, the leader of the opponents of 
the union, 

Thau for four centuries the Byzantine Emperors and the Popes 
indefatigably laboured to stay the schism which divided Christendom 
'since 1054, Whether their object was to conclude an alliance against 
a common enemy, or to make Constantinople a rampart against Asiatic 
invasion, the necessity of first attaining religious union always thwarted 
their wish for agreement. 

1 Jin-pi, Afttiatt h *-iiraU9 pour fcrvir $ f Mltefaf t&j ervirnd** an jrr* *iMt t 
4U] nerLe-v, p. 46. 

’ ^ of 1Pp #P- dl‘ PP* ^2-34 (extraits d'un ruppnrt tlutd tie I4ftfi sur left rappartu 
entre las Tu™ et I'Eglise groeque). 

e. m£L£Jl h, vul. iv. tin. six. 
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Conclusion 


This much-drared union was, in truth* the ambition of tbe Christitin 
policy uf the last four centuries of the Middle Age*, but tu the reasons 
for its failure, which the analysis of the facts has shewn, we must add a 
mure profound cause, The Christ ion policy* the European policy we 
might say* which surpassed in breadth the narrow standpoint of the 
territorial policy of the various states, was clearly grasped only by the 
great Popes of the .Middle Ages* such as Gregory VII* Innocent Ill* 
Gregory X, and by Byzantine Kmperurs such as Alexius I, Manuel Coni- 
jsemis, and Michael Pnlaeologus- hut their views were different and their 
interests irreconcilable. The Caesars of Byzantium, at least until Manuel 
Comuenus* cherished the illusive hope of regaining the heritage of the 
Caesars of Rome; for them thE union was but a means of rebuilding 
their sovereignty in the West, or of saving it in the East* The Popes* 
on their side, saw in the union under them the unity of the restored 
Church, a Christendom united in one com in union and forgetting its 
private quarrels which were veritable civil wars, in order to repel the 
infidel and make the whole world the kingdom of Christ. 

Between these two conceptions agreement was impossible, and this 
explains whv the union could only be realised in period* of crisis, whether 
by violent conquest as in 1S04, or in the face of mi imminent peril as 
ill 1274 or in 1430, On the contrary, every time the situation improved 
the pontifical doctrine and the imperial doctrine came into conflict* 
without any real hope of conciliation. 

It is thus easy to see why the union, realised at three separate 
times had on each occasion so ephemeral an exiatenee. The abnormal 
conditions in which it was concluded doomed it to early failure. In 12U4- 
the union imposed by force lighted in the heart of the Greeks an un¬ 
quenchable hatred. The uniun uf 1274 was tail]ted in its core by the 
violent pressure which Michael Pnlaeologus brought tn bear on his clergy. 
The union of 1430, although debated by an Ecumenical Council, came 
too late. When the house h blazing it is ton late to settle disputes 
about ways of preventing fire. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

THE MONGOLS. 

I* attempting to give an account of the Mongols, the historian is 
confronted with many serious obstacles. At the outset, it would seem as 
though the stories of these wandering tribes could never be co-ordinated * 
the incidents of their history are so heterogeneous In character, that it 
seems an iiiiprasible task to pick out a connecting thread running through 
them all. 1 he internal events, which should assist the historian in tracing 
the development and confederation of the various trilscs, batik and retard 
him. The early history is shrouded in myth and mystery. At so late an 
epoch in the progress of burn unity, the student might not unreasonably 
expect trustworthy evidence and records. Rut, in reviewing the early period 
ot the Mongolian State, it is a matter ot exceptional importance to 
separate the historical elements from the fictitious, and this is u task 
involving much discrimination and patience. Every- piece of information 
seems, on its own merits and taken bv itself, to be petty and negligible ; 
nor is it easy to discover any positive relation of an v consequence between 
disconnected and sporadic occurrences. There art no central figures, no 
outstanding personalities, before the time of Jenghi/„ The darkness is 
broken by no brilliant thirties but only by tiny gleams Lliat serve but to 
intensify tlie obscurity. We cannot mark cause and effect; we cannot ex¬ 
plain, by the recognised canons of historical judgment, the phenomena 
displayed by the Mongol history. On the other hand, if the events of 
their internal progress are sporadic and disconnected, if they seem to 
violate the normal course of national growth, when we come to examine 
the external events and the expansion of these savage tribes, we find 
ourselves confronted by facts that are equally inexplicable. Insignificant 
at home and enormous abroad may lie said to sum their salient 
diaracteristies, in any ease during the earlier periods. It is precisely on 
account ol their foreign relations that a knowledge of the Mongols is 
essential to the student. Without their effect on the human race outside 
their borders, the Mongols could be suffered to remain in obscurity. 

The difficulties that await the investigator are not exhausted, fie has 
to work with a telescope instead of a microscope. Not only has a vast 
extent of territory to be kept under constant observation, but movements 
and actions among neighbouring peoples must lie watched closely. The 
history of the Mongols knows no geographical boundaries. The settled 
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limits of nations were swiftly and ruthlessly overthrown. Undated by 
human valour, they were able to overcome the terrors of vast desertthe 
harriers of mountain* and seas, the severities of climate, and the ravages 
of famine and pestilence. No dangers could appal them, no stronghold 
rould resist them, no prayer for mercy could move them. Wherever their 
fancy roamed, their hordes followed. Flourishing cities perished in a night, 
leaving no memorial but ruins and mounds of pikd-up corpses. 1 In- 
quiet that followed the Mongol invasions was not the calm that settled on 
a world wearied of strife, eager to fustcr once again the fruits of civilisation: 
it was the gasp of expiring nations in their death-agony. before the eternal 
silence of the tomb. They made their deserts and they called it pence* 
To follow the destinies of the Mongols, it is necessary to think in con¬ 
tinents not in countries, for like an irresistible torrent the armies of the 
Khans swept over the map of A*m and Europe. A knowledge of no 
single language will suffice to equip a student fur the task of investigating 
tlit Mongol races with any profundity. Beside* the Tartar languages, 
some acquaintance is essential with the languages of the peoples with whom 
the Mongols came into contact Their armies ranged over all Central 
Asia, pushing on eastwards to China and westwards to Russia and even 
to Germany. As a result, the student must be prepared to deal with 
sources in many tongues, and with more freedom and greater facility than 
is the case when dealing with other nations. 

But if this combination of circumstances invests a study of the Mongols 
with difficulty, it constitutes an equally potent reason for undertaking the 
tjnsk* We arc confronted with a new power to history, with a force that 
was to bring to an abrupt end, as a dcus ex muehma, many dramas that 
would otherwise have ended in a deadlock, or would have dragged on an 
Interminable course. The very magnitude of the Mongol influence and 
the colossal area of their operations should prove an additional incentive 
in the student, and render an attempt to estimate the nature and scope 
of the changes which ensued alike attractive and fruitful. 

In Europe the Mongols overran Russia, Hungary, and Silesia; to the 
upheaval which they brought abuut, the establishment of the Turkish 
Empire, anti consequently the growth of the Renaissance, must lie directly 
attributed. This same upheaval reacted on the contests between Saracen 
and Crusader and, nearer home, on the ant agon ism ui the Papacy and the 
Empire. The extermination of the Assassins (1S56), a task beyond the 
power of Europe or Syria* was a matter uf comparative ease to the Mongols* 
Before the terror which their name inspired, Europe seemed utterly 
demoralised and incapable of resistance^ mid, had not the Maiulnkn to- 
tervened (1£60) and beaten bock the invaders at a critical moment, there 
is little doubt but that a great portion of Europe would have succumbed to 
Tartar rule. 

The convulsion caused by the Mongol* in Europe, great though it was, 
ciiiiiiot be compared to that produced in Aida. The destruction of Baghdad 
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and the overthrow of the Caliphate (1358), the annihilation of the Kin 
or Golden Dynasty which ruled the northern half of China (12tt4), the 
conquest uf Southern China, of Khworazm, Persia, and the surround in or 
countries, the establishment of the rule of the Moguls 1 in India, are some 
of the events any of which alone would suffice to make a knowledge of 
the Mongol power indispensable to the general historian. It is not accurate 
to regard the Mongols merely as a ravaging horde, After sacking Baghdad, 
Hfilagii founded tin observatory; after conquering China, Kublai es¬ 
tablished a university at Cam belli (Pekin). The “ scourge of God " does 
not smite blindly. It is a noteworthy phenomenon that a successful 
barbarian attack on civilisation, however destructive be its ravages at the 
moment, is ultimately followed by a great revival, and this revival may 
often be traced to - the very catastrophe which seemed destined to 
overwhelm culture in irretrievable ruin. In the sphere of religion, this 
may be observed by the Assyrian (ac. 587) and Roman (_s.n. 70)conquests 
of Judaea, which, ill the end, created and strengthened the diaspora and 
made the outer world acquainted with the moral teachings of the 
Pentateuch and Prophets. In the spheres of the arts and humanities, 
the Roman conquest of Greece, the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine 
Empire, are instances which go to prove how the accumulated stores of 
learning may be released and rendered accessible to a wider circle. The 
Arab conquest of Spain gave the light of science, medicine, philosophy, 
and poeLry to Europe in the Dark Ages. The capture of Jerusalem led 
directly to the establishment of the schools in Jamnia, the ruthless perse¬ 
cution of Hadrian produced the academies of Babylon, and “on the day 
when the Temple was destroyed, the Messiah was burn." 

The same statement may be made of the Mongols. The fall of Baghdad 
transferred the seat of the humanities to Egypt, At the same time it 
dispersed malty scholars und humanists who survived the delude. Their 
dispersion throughout the Muslim lands brought academic strength to 
the places where they settled, while the removal of the literary centre of 
gravity from Baghdad to Cairo facilitated the access of the Western world 
to the culture of tile Orient. But, apart from mere negative results, the 
growth of the Mongol power was responsible for other developments in 
the East. The first and foremost of these was the unification of Asia, 
lids must not be interpreted in the modem sense of political unity or 
homogeneity. The Mongol government secured tranquillity within its 
vast borders. The roads were open and a traveller con Id, ns things went, 
count upon a sate journey, unless he had the misfortune to pass within 
rauge of the Emperor's funeral cortege, in which case his fate was death. 
There was complete religious toleration, and it Is only a superficial judg¬ 
ment that will ascribe this to spiritual indifference on the part of the 
Mongol*. Economic change* were also introduced; thus the service of posts, 

1 The later Mogul Emperors haled, end tried tfl their Mongol origin* 

ph. sac. 
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though utilised by the Arabs previously, wa? largely increased, and the line 
of paper money was sanctioned by Gaikhatu Khan in 1^94 and previously 
bv Kublai. No nation ran claim to excel in every branch of human activity, 
and the deficiency of the Mongols in the domain of literature was made 
good in other directions. 

It is necessary to begin a sketch of the Mongols with a brief account 
of Lheir origin, and an explanation or rather an enumeration of the names 
bv which they are known. The name Mongol itself was first applied to 
certain tribes inhabiting Central Asia. It has come to be a generic name, 
far more catholic and comprehensive, hut it i* doubtful whether the various 
tribes surrendered their own individual names in favour of a uniform im¬ 
perial designation. “Mongol" as a national name would secm to be 
more fm|u^nt in the mouths of foreigners* Ik is also known to Europe 
in the form of Mogul, a title which is more properly restricted to the 
Mongol ruler? of India and which baa probably arisen through the 
Arabic Mughiil 1 . As to the etymology of the name, opinions are 
divided, the most generally accepted being that of £nnang Setam (5. 1604) 
w ho derives the name from the word Mong which T in the Chinese language, 
has the signification of brave. 

The second name, Tartar, should more correctly be spelt Tatar, as In 
Persian, The first “f has been inserted in consequence of a fanciful 
connexion with Tartarus ; the paronomasia was attributed variously to 
Innocent IV and Lo other? {Ad sua Tttrktra Tartnrl ddrudeniur)\ Various 
theories were held in the Middle Ages with regard to the origin of the 
Tartars* According to Roger Bacon, they were the soldier* of Antichrist: 
Friar John of Piati di Carpine believed them to he remnants of Lhe ten 
tribes whom Alexander the Great endeavoured to shut up in the mountains 
by the Caspian. Most, however, of these fanciful speculations were based 
on the contemporary estimate of the character of the invading hordes, 
not on geographical or ethnological considerations. Fear, not history, 
was their source. As a matter of fact the Turkish elements in the 
Mongol confederacy repudiated the name Tartar which, according to 
Howorth, * % was sometimes applied generically by the Chinese to all their 
Northern nrighboure and it was thus that it came to be applied to the 
Mongols. But there was a specific race, Tartar, from which the generic 
term was derived- This we might guess from the fuel that the name 
Tartar was known in the West long before the days of Mongol supremacy 
and when the Mongols were only an obscure tribc,^ 

Mongol, then* and Tartar were names of two tribe* living in the Eastern 
portion of Central Asia* to the north-west of (hina, by the river Uldza and 

1 Rubrequia always sfudk the name Mml; see Rub™quia, p. ng note {Hakluyt 
Society's ed.y For die etymology eee Haworth, i. p r ^7. 

1 For li dkcmsiou on the name Tartar tee Tnle, j* p, 1£; Rubruqma, im and 
irm (Notes); and Howortb, t p, 700 note, 

* See Matthew Paris, Chrmte o Majora, Rolls ed,, pp, 7c ff. F a&fl ff. 
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by the KcraUn, Orkhon, Onon, and other tributaries to the great river 
Amur. The origin nf these tribes is shrouded in an obscurity which for the 
present purpose requires no in vest iga Liou. It is sufficient to pick up the 
thread! of the story at the place where, having formed ft powerful con¬ 
federacy* they proceeded tn launch forth their hordes in all directions and 
play a prominent part on the stage of general history* A brief enumeration 
of the component elements would resolve itself into a mere list of names, 
but a few of the more important tribes deserve mention. Of these the 
chief was that known as the Kipchaks, who ultimately spread over the 
districts to the north of the Black Sea and the Caspian, practically from 
the Danube to the Cral. They were one of the five sections of the 
Turks under Gghuz Khan,, whence their later Arabic name of Ghuzps 
(L T zes s Guzes) is derived 1 * To Europe they were known as Gomans 1 , from 
Comania (Kfimistzln) in Persia, a name derived from the river Kuium In 
the ninth century their expansion brought them to the Volga, and 
having conquered territory' round thn hankie of that river they made them¬ 
selves a thorn in the side of Russia, until their Incorporation bv the 
Mongols in the Gulden Horde during the thirteenth century. 

The Eastern neighbours of the Kipchaka were the Katikftli, whose 
territory' lay to the north of Lake Aral, between the Ural river and I*akc 
Balkash, They were also part of Qghuz Khan 1 * Turkish subjects; Ftubru- 
qufs and other travellers, in the course uf their wanderings, visited and men¬ 
tioned them. Many of the Kankali were in the service of the Khwarami 
Shull until the overthrow nf the latter by Jenghiz Khan. Farther east¬ 
ward, tn the south of the Ob and Venisey rivers, were the Xaiuians, also 
Turks, in whose district was the famous town Kai'akorutii, which Ogdoi 
Khan made his capital. In 1211 KushluL, Elian of the Naimans, 
usurped the sovereignty of the Kara EhitaL In the time of Kubruquis, 
the Naimana were, according to that traveller*, subjects of Prosier 
John, but Mangu Khan claims their allegiance 4 , To the south uf the 
N r airaanE T in the western part of Mongolia, stretching towards China were 
the 1 ighurs. By the close of the eighth century their power increased and 
they had diplomatic relations with China. Tins tribe was one of the 
centres of Nestorian Christianity. To the north of the Uighurs, beyond 
the lands of the Karaite, were the Merkits, who have been described bv 
Marco Polo and Rashid, They were conquered by Jenghiz Khan in 1197. 
These were the chief tribes in the Mongol Confederacy*. 

As regards the origins of the Mongols, it is not necessary to say muck 
Many fables are told about the various trilies and their heroes; among the 

1 Shg .rutin nf Finn rii Carping P- 30 * note 2 . See also Benjamin of Tudela, «L 
Adler, p, 01 and note. 

5 Thin wslf first mentioned by Rubru^iii,H, *ee p. xzxvilL But j mpra^ Chapter 

v« (a), pp. 1S7-8. 

J RnbrtiquiB, p. 162. ^ Ibid. pp. 2 and 

* For detail* see Haworth, t. pp. 1-2G. 
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most interesting of these is the s Lory of the ancestral hero, nourished when 
a child by a wolf, thus furnishing on Enitem parallel to Romulus and 
Reams. But until the twelfth century the influence exercised on the out¬ 
side world was insignificant. Mention is first made of the Mongols in 
Chinese records, in the history of the Tang Dynasty (618-690), and 
scattered reference* occur later, for instance in 93* and in 1180. 

Rashid traces the descent of the Mongols back to Japhet, but of 
course the greater part of the early period is merely mythical. It is only 
near the period of Jenghiz Khan that safe ground is reached. During the 
Kin Dynasty in Chinn, it is known that many Mongols* probably with 
their Khan, Kabul* became subject to the Chinese Emperor Tai-Tsung 
from 1123 1137, but rebelled in 1138 after bis death, This rebellion 
marks the ljcgmning of the rise of the Mongols. It was at this period 
that they suffered from internal dissension; the feud between the Mongul 
and T&rLar tribes was ended by the triumph of the former through thi in¬ 
strumentals tv of Jenghiz Khan. This hem was the son of Yesukni, who was 
the grandson of Kabul Khun. While Vesukai in 1164-11S5 was ravaging 
the Tartar laud*, hi- wife Ogeleu Eke (or YuJun)gave birth to a first-born 
son who was called Tcrnujm, after the name of the Tartar chieftain 
recently slain by YesukaL The name Temujin is most probably Chinese 
by etymology and means “Excellent steel." The similarity of the Turkish 
Teuitirji (smith) is perhaps the origin of the fable that Jenghiz was 
himself a smith. Temujin* later known by his style of Jenghiz Khan, 
was born at a place called Deligtm Bnldagha, near the Ontin* The name 
of the spot has remained until the present time; by Kubruquis it 
is called Omn Kerule. When he was thirteen years of age, his father 
Yesukni died, leaving \o his son a small nucleus of subjects. At the 
outset Jenghiz was confronted with many difficulties. The spirit of dis¬ 
affection which prevailed among his followers soon developed into revolt 
A general rising jeopardised the prospects of the youthful chieftain, but 
the energy and capability of bis mother Yu ton recovered some of the 
lost ground for him. A long period of unending strife ensued With the 
Naimaiks whose centre is said to lwve l;iocii Karakorum* and the Kern its, 
Jenghiz bad to wage war continuously, and with varying success, Once 
he was captured and tortured, hut managed to escape with his life. At 
length after many years he succeeded in consolidating his position. 
Finally, after a scries of victories Jenghiz overcame his last opponent, 
Wang Khan, and became supreme over the nucleus uf the Mongols. From 
the date of the Kuril lai, or general convocation, which took place after 
this event, in 1268, the loginning of the empire k usually considered to 
date. The title of Khan, was, however, assumed in 1206 at another 
assembly by the river Omni. The period from this date until 1227, when 
Jenghiz died* comprise* the era of extension and conquest The first object 
of attack wo* China, which consisted of two main divisions: the Northern, 
with Ycnkin (near Pekin) as its capital, and the Southern, the chief town 
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of which wjis Lingmn, aim coiled Hangchnw or Kinsai. This Empire was 
ruled by the Sung Dynasty and the Northern by the Kin. The Kin rulers 
were supreme over Tartary. Subject to their sway were the Khitnn&p who 
had previously been supplanted in the dun union of the Northern Empire. 
Preliminary invasions of Hia or Tangut, the province tn the west of the 
Yellow Hirer* were successfully undertaken in 12(13; the Kin army was 
defeated and the territory within the great wall reduced to submission. 
These victories paved the way for an attack nn a larger scale* and in 1213 
three grand armies were despatched. The main expedition under the 
command of Jenghiz himself and Tide, his vmjngcst son* followed a south¬ 
eastern direction. He sent his three other sons—Juji 5 Jagatai, and Ogilai— 
with iu]other force to form his right wing and operate on the south, while 
the remain tier, under his brothers* were despatched to the east In the 
direction of the sea. it is unnecessary to follow the steps of these armies 
in detail; it is sufficient to record their complete success. The subjugation 
of the Hia occupied him from 1208 to 1213, and the Kin and Kara-KKitni 
hi Eastern Turkestan from 1212 to 1214. Having crushed these foes* 
Jcnghiz turned his ambitions to the western horizon. Ills dominions now 
reached as far as the territory of Muhammad, the Shah of Khwstream. 
Thk mighty empire was bounded on the west by Kurdistan, Khuzistan, 
and the Persian Gulf; to the east it readied nearly to the Indus. It 
included the littoral of Luke Aral* and partly of the Caspian f on the 
north. It comprised AisarbaljaiL, Traq ‘Ajaml, Pars, Rinnan, Mukrim 
(BduchktanX Slstnn* Khurasan, Afghanistan s the Pamirs, Sughd T and 
Ma-wara«an-Nahr (Transoxiana) among its main portions. The empire 
Lad been originally founded by Anikhtigin, a slave of Malik Shah the 
Seljuq. At the time of .Jenglib, Muhammad, the Shah of Kh w was 

at the height of liiri power* and it is estimated that he could put into 
the field iin army of half a million soldiers. War was inevitable; the 
insatiable ambition of Jcnghiz supplied the casus tklil; the execution by 
Muhammad of the Mongol envoys was alleged ns a pretence. In 1219 
Jengbiz left his capital Karakorum with two divisions tinder his sons 
■Jiiji and Jogatai. Massacre and pillage were the concomitants of their 
victories. Piles of corpses and the blackened traces of mined cities marked 
their progress. Pity was unknown to them; the most atrocious treachery 
and disregard of oaths and of promises of quarter were employed to hunt 
out and extirpate the scattered survivors of their barbarity. The 
doumbing cities of Tashkent, Ntir, Bukhara* Sfiinarqnnd* and B&lkh were 
utterly destroyed, and their in habitants ruthlessly butchered, according to 
the well-known Mon gul principle,** Stone dead hath no fellow.* Muhammad 
fled to Nlshapur, hot was pursued to the shores of the Caspian, where he 
died, leaving a shattered wreck of a kingdom to his son Jalal-ad-Dln, 
Men' and Nkhipur shared the fate of the other cities. Finally Jengbiz 
and Jalol-ad-Dm met in battle on the banks of the Indus; the fatter was 
utterly defeated but managed to escape to Delhi* where he found a refuge 
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and peace fur a while at the court of the Sultan. The la_st act of 
Jenghiz in this campaign was to massacre all the inhabitants of Herat, 
since they had ventured to depose his nominee from the governorship. 
According to Douglas 1,600,000 people were skill within the walls. 

Jenghiz returned, but did not lung enjoy the fruits of peace. Not 
even the enormous booty which his victories had brought him could 
induce the conqueror to spare Ids neighbours. The death of the last of 
the Kin Dynasty in 1285 removed the final shadow of autonomy in North 
Chino, and Jenghiz was now face to face with the Sung Dynasty in the 
South. He set uut on a fresh expedition* but died in 1227 by the Sale 
river in Mongolia, The funeral escort that bore his corpse homeward 
slaughtered every person whom they met* in order to prevent the news of 
his death from being divulged 

Jenghiz Khan deserves to be remembered as a rider* not only as a con¬ 
queror. In the intervals of bloodshed, he found time to promote the arts 
of peace and order. He organised a regular service of posts and couriers, 
and rendered the highways secure for travellers His tolerance tu all 
religious beliefs was probably due less to superstition than to indifference. 
Nut being deeply attached tu any definite faith, he was not anxious that 
one creed should secure preponderance. Divines, physicians, and learned 
men were exempted from taxes. Perhaps the only plea by which a captive 
might save his life was that of learning* though few instances of such 
clemency are preserved. Jenghiz introduced the use uf the Uighur 
character, and caused his subjects to acquire the art of wiring. He com¬ 
piled a code of kws, or rather authorised Ihe codification of existing 
tribal customs, which he raised to a legal value* and to which he imparted 
the sanction uf his authority. His personal habits were such ns could be 
expected from hi* diameter. The joys of the chase, mingled with frequent 
drinking-bout^ were the normal relaxations of Jenghiz. Ilia wives and 
concubines numbered five hundred. But, though he ruled his subjects with 
an iron hand* his death found him at the zenith of popularity P 

The Empire of Jenghiz Khun was the largest that ever fell tu one 
conqueror. The brain reels at the thought of the slaughter by which it 
was achieved. In China over eighteen millions of human beings were 
slain by his armies. No plague, no other Scourge of God,^ lias ever 
smitten so severely. Houurtk 1 would seek to palliate bis record, but it 
is impossible to do so* 

The death of Jenghiz was followed by an interregnum of two years. 
The affairs of state were administered without interruption by the sum 
of the late chief and by the officers whom he had appointed. At length, 
in 1229* a Kuriltai was held in order to elect an overlord. It is important 
to nutice the names of four sorts of Jcnghiz whose claims wore considered 
at this Kuriltai, for their subsequent dissensions contributed in no .small 


See Haworth, op. tit- I* pp. 
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degree to the disruption of the Empire, .luji, the detest son, liad died 
during his fathers lifetime, but the claims to the succession which were 
his hy right of primogeniture passed, according to MLingo] custom* to 
his family. His three brothers* in order of age, were Jagatai* Ogdni, and 
Tule. The pretensions of Juji's family might without injustice have 
been passed over in favour of Jagntai* hut the Kuriltai hud no free choice. 
Jenghizr before his death had settled the destinies of his sons and* although 
he ventured to break down the regular Mongol ideas of inheritance, the 
force of hia authority remained binding beyond the grave. The Kuriltai, 
after due deliberation and no little hesitations carried out the commands 
of Jenghiz. Ogdai, w ho was elected chief Khan and successor to his father* 
retained Tule near the seat of government, appointing him to various 
official posts. The family of Joji received possesions in the west* Jagatni 
in the Uighur country. For the present there was loyal co-operation 
between the brothers, and with the accession of Ogdai a new stage in the 
history of Mongol expansion begins* 

This expansion proceeded in both directions, towards China and 
towards Europe. 'The death of Jeiigldz found the Mongol possessions 
extending * from the China Sea to the Dnieper * m In China* the Kin 
Dynasty had been beaten and reduced to submission. In the west* 
the kingdom of Khwarazm bad been destroyed and its ruler driven far 
away from his home. Numerous expeditions had spread the fame of the 
Mongols and shaken Europe with terror. The time was ripe for another 
ebullition. In China the sub] Ligated Kin were beginning to shew signs 
uf revival. Sporadic hostilities had occurred* In 1228 and again in I23fl 
the Mongols were defeated; the battles, though by no means serious in 
character, were sufficient to raise false hopes among the Chinese; the 
Mongols no longer appeared to be invincible. Eventually Ogdai roused 
himself to punish the rebels and determined to teach them an enduring 
lesson. It was not merely the effect of the Kin victories* and various 
incidents of a provocative nature that set the Mongols in motion; 
it was the prospect of further conquests beyond the territories of the 
Kin. The Southern division of China under the Sung Dynasty, pro¬ 
bably alarmed at the fate of the Kin, had endeavoured to propitiate the 
Mongols and avoid any collision with them* It is in any case doubtful 
whether this course would have had any efficacy* but a political error at 
this juncture gave the Mongols a cams hfffi w which when they had finished 
with the Kin they were not slow to utilise. The Sung Emperor refused 
to grant the Mongol armies* leave to pass through his dominions, and 
slew their envoy, This refusal wo* to cost hi in dear. Meanwhile Ogdai 
marched against the Kin from the north ; Tule invaded Honan from 
Paoki, iu the Shensi province. After various campaigns, Rattles* and 
massacres, the Kin were finally swept out of existence in 1234, and the 
descendants* of Jeughiz maintained the supreme rule until displaced by 
the Ming Dynasty in 1368. 
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The overthrow of the Kin was speedily followed up by an attack nn the 
Sung r The Sung Emperor liad ended by aasbtipg the Mongols m their 
war against the Kin. His reward was to have been the province nf I lor tan.. 
This the Mongols refused to evacuate. Having secured all that they de¬ 
sired from the Sung Emperor, they were in no uiood to keep their 
promise, and alleging as a pretext his former refusal of a passage to the 
Mongol forces they despatched an army in 1235. 

At this stage it is desirable in turn hack to events in the West. The 
last years of Jengliiz Khan were marked by signs of activity among the 
conquered cities of Khwirafcm* When Muhammad Shah* defeated by the 
Mongol armies, died of illness on the Caspian shore, he left a son Jalab 
ad-DTn r The destruction of the Khwarazminn empire deprived the latter 
of a throne, A beaten fugitive from his Mongol pursuers, he reached 
Delhi. Here the Sultan received him with kindness and gave him his 
daughter in marriage, .Talal-ad-Din watched fora favourable opportunity* 
and* with the aid of his father-in-law, anozeeded in regaining piecemeal 
large portions of his hist heritage. He crossed the Indus and in arched 
north. Although hi* treops were few in number and had suffered severely 
from the I midships of Mie journey, he effected the expulsion of his 
surviving brntherGhiyath-ad-Din, who ruled ‘Iraq "Ajaini, Khurilsan, and 
Mazandaniu* and seised his dominions. He attacked and defeated the 
Caliph of Baghdad. Iu 1226 lie captured Tibia in Georgia, between the 
Black Sea Mid the Caspian, nnd, in the following year, overcame a small 
Mongol army. The important city of Kliilat, in Armenia* now fell into his 
hands and his power increased on all sides. But vengeance fell upon him 
swiftly and suddenly* Ogdni sent a large force to reduce him, and Irefore 
the news of its coming reached Jalul-ad-Din he was surroimded in 
Diyarliakr. No ckimce of cc intuit remained; for the Khwaraimiaii troops 
were faraway. Jalal-ad-Din took refuge in flight but was slain by a Kurd. 
I He death brought an end to the Khvrarazm Stud is and their kingdom. But 
the Mongols did not cease their campaign. Tlie horror Inspired by their 
name was such that their victims abandoned all thoughts of resistance, 
IE m related that the whole population of a large village obeyed the 
command of a single Mongol, and stood iis a line while he slaughtered 
them, one by one. Terror and devastation spread all over the country. 
By 1236 they had overcome Erbil, Diyarhakr, KhilaU Mesopotamia, 
Aj^rbaljto* Georgia* amt Armenia. They made terrible examples of Kar* 
and Tiff is. Tin: Caliph of Baghdad preached a jihad (sacred war) against 
them EMid won a victory at Jalial Ilumrin on the Tigris. In 1238 he was, 
however^ defeated, and the Mongol armies marehed northwards 

The hordes of Mongols seemed as inexhaustible as they were irre- 
sistibki. In 1235 Ogdai organised three large expeditions: against Korea* 
the Sung Dynasty, and the country beyond the river Volga, The King 
of Korea had submitted to Jerighk Khun in 1218* but subsequently 
various incident* stirred up discord between vassal and overlord* The 
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murder of a Mungo] envoy in 1381 was followed by a victorious invasion, 
led by Sabutai, who set up Mongol governors in many cities of Karen. 
In 1383 & popular upheaval resulted in the assassination of mm j of 
these officials, and the King af Korea* frightened of the consequences, 
lied to the island of Sinng-Hua ou the west coash Ogdai summoned 
him to appear before bis judgment-seat to answer for these acts; a re¬ 
fusal led to the expedition of 1285, By 1341 the Korean King submitted 
and gave the required hostages. 

The expedition ngai mt the Sung Dynasty, though generally successful, 
effected no permanent conquests, and the Southern Dynasty was not finally 
reduced until the time of KublaS Khan, the second son of Tide. 

The third army requires further mention, for this force swept down 
upon the West like an overwhelming avalanche. No crowning mercy, such 
as the victory of To are in 733 against the tide of Islam, saved the destinies 
of Europe, Divided, and distracted by internal strife, the Christian 
countries could offer no opposition to the invading hordes. The Mongol 
wave spent its energy and fell hack, shattered by no rock or impediment. 
Had nut the death of Ogdai recalled Batu and his generals, there ia little 
doubt hut tlmt Pari* and Rome would have shared the fate of Kiev 
and Moscow* 

It was originally the wish of Ogdai to lead the Western army in 
person, hut on reflection he changed his mind and assigned the command 
to Batu the son of Juji. Willi Batu the renowned Sabutai wm associated 
as adviser. Ogdai's sons and nephews accompanied the expedition. The 
forces met in Great Bulgaria in 1387. The Mongol onslaught w ay ehmsuN 
lerised by its usueJ speed; indiscriminate slaughter, rajie, and destruction, 
as before, marked their path, A list of Mongol victories resolves itself into 
a catalogue of doomed towns and ravaged country-side*. Blow after blow 
followed in quick succession. Bulgur, Ryazan, Moscow, Vladimir, are bull 
a few of the places that huccunilied. Princes, bishop*, nuns, and children 
wen. slain with savage cruelty. It is impassible to describe the bar¬ 
barities that prolonged the death of the unfortunate inhabitants. None 
remained to weep or to tell the tale of disaster* Novgorod was saved 
by a thaw which melted the ice anti turned the country into an Ini- 
pa-i^able ® wa inp. Koselsk was the scene of such exceptional severity 
that the Mongols themselves noted the occasion by calling this place 
^Mohallg, town of woe. In 13 f0 the Mongols advanced still further, 
towards the Dnieper. PeresLavl, Chernigov, Glukhov, and finally the 
metropolitan city Kiev, were deslroyed. T!lc Mongols divided their 
force*, one part imirching against Poland and the other through the 
Carpathians against Hungary* At Mold on the Theiss the whole 
chivalry oi Hungary w r as crushed in an overwhehnmg defeat. The nobility 
and clergy shared the fate of the common soldiers, and the King Bela IV 
escaped a* a Fugitive to the Adriatic. In the same year (H41) Henry , 
Duke of Silesia* was overthrown at Liegnitz near Breslau by the Mongols, 
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and the whale of Silesia was given up to slaughter. The area over which 
the Mongol hordes were spncndhig seemed limitless; no country wns safe- 

min followed up the capture of Heath by crossing the Danube and 
assaulting Grail, which he took, Europe was now prostrate, and no 
saviour arose to ward oK the Mongols, tint the death oi Ogdai, m the 
same year as Lliat of Pope Gregory IX, involved the return of tiTUu to 
Karakorum, in order to assist in the election of a new Khan, and the 
western portions of Europe were freed from the terror of the Mongol 
□Julies. 

The coming of the Mongols found Europe utterly unprepared and 
heedless. The (irst invasion of 1222, when the forces of Jenghi* Khan 
crossed the Caucasus and ravaged parts of Russia, created little notice. 
The west of Europe .seems to have been ignorant oi the event, buL in 
the veai^ 1S35-1 £38 two circumstances combined to awaken the Christian 
kings to a knowledge of the perils awaiting them. The first of these was 
an embassy from the Isma^llyali, and the second was the arrival of the 
Mongol armies under Batu and his generals, niase IsnutfUyah, or 
bhmnclites, who are known to the general historian by the name of 
“Assassins,’" were themselves marked out by the Mongols as a prey, but 
they escaped attention until the time of Hulagu. Stirred by premonition, 
or roused by the fate of their neigh hours, they strove to effect a com¬ 
bination against the alj-conquering Mongols among all nations, even those 
mutually hostile, that were confronted by this same foe whose coming 
would involve them all in common ruin. The efforts of the Assassins 
were not limited to the rulers in their immediate neighbourhood, in 1S3W 
they sent envoys to the Kings of France and England, asking their aid. 
The fame of this sect was great among the crusaders. Many distin¬ 
guished men, Muslim and Christian, had fallen victims to their daggers, 
and Soladiu himself narrowly escnpMl assassination. It would have been 
thought that, seeing the terror of their dreaded enemies, the Christian 
princes would have awakened to a sense of their position and have 
concluded an alliance, at least until such time as the Mongols had 
been repulsed. Who knows what the effect of such an alliance might 
have been? Apart from all military results, it is impossible to estimate 
the effect on Europe of friendly intercourse and military co-operation 
on a large scale with the Easterns 1 . But the warning fell on deaf ears- 
The Emjieror Frederick II did indeed realise what was at stake. He 
wrote an extremely important letter tu Henry HI urging combined 
action, and giving wind was for that time a finely accurate account of 
the Mongols 8 . 

\ Huytou* King of liltle Armenia (12B4-l£69)j wai n friend nihil ally of tlie 
Mongol*. H* iMfuit missions *nd liimswlf visited llfitu. aixd in 1^54, after tins 

acce^ifiri Ekf thii latter* An account of his travels waa compile by mm of his M- 
bwm. See Ene. Brit . * r v. Ct mpm, Chapter vi, p. 175, 

* Matthew Park, Uknmica Ifaj&ra {Roll* e*L), pp. lUfL 
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Other rulers also bestirred themselves. In 1241, a few weeks before 
the battle of Licgniti, the Landgrave of Thuringia appealed for aid to 
the Dyke of Brabant, and the Church assisted in publishing the danger 
by proclaiming fasts and intercessions. In an often misquoted passage, 
Matthew Paris relates that in 1338 the fishermen from Friesland and 
Gothland, “dreading their attacks* did not* as wo* their custom* coine to 
Yarmouth, in England, st the time of the herring-fisheries* at which place 
their ships usually loaded; and, owing to this* herrings in that year were 
considered of no value, on account of their abundance, and about forty 
or fifty, although very good, were sold for one piece uf silver* even in 
pijiees at a great distance from the sen.™ 

Nevertheless, despite the grow ing feeling of insecurity, no active steps 
were token. The envoys were given empty answers. Nothing but the 
quarrel between Emperor and Pope occupied men’s minds. 8ome alleged 
that Frederick II find manufactured the scare m order to help his cause. 
Others, whose lack of political foresight was only equalled by their 
ignorance of the Mongols, suggested that, if Europe remained inactive, 
Mongols and Muslims w ould destroy one another and the triumph of the 
Cross would be assureds The mass of the population were too apathetic 
to be moved: nothing except the thoughts of Crusades could arouse them 
from their torpor. Pope Gregory IX had written letters of sympathy to 
the Queen uf Georgia and tn the King of Hungary* when these rulers 
had been smitten by the Mongol scourge* but Ida mind was concentrated 
on his quarrels with the Emperor. He died shortly after the battle of 
Liegnita, when the death of Ggdai recalled the Mongols and gave Europe 
a breathing-space. The successor to Gregory was Innocent IV, who was 
elected in 1343, He, as none before him, understood what was at issue, 
and conceived two main plana for saving Christendom from the Mongols 
—attack and persuasion. In order to stimulate the former* he ordered a 
new combination of forces against them, and invested the expedition 
with the dignity of a crusade by offering to all who fought against the 
“ ministers of Tartarus^ spiritual privileges similar to those ollered to 
the crusaders. Little came of these efforts, but the second plan, though 
equally ineffective, has proved of infinite value to later ages on account 
of the information thus gleaned concerning the Mongols* 

The Pope imagined that* if the Mongols could be converted to ChristT 
unity* they would he restrained from attacking Europe through religious 
fears. W underfill stories of Prcster John filled Europe; it was possible 
that the Mongols were in some wav connected with this strange monarch. 
There were the legends ascribing to the Mongols Semitic origin: they 
were the lost ten, tribes, shut up by Alexander within impenetrable 
mountains* from which they had broken forth to ravage (lie world. Id 
short the soil was ripe for the seed of the gospel, and the monk would 
succeed where the knight had failed. 

This fond hope resulted in the missions of Friars John of Pian di 
cu. xx. 
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Carpine mid Benedict tliiz Pok in 1245, and of Friar William of Rutrack 
(Hnbniquis) in 1253- The former were envoys of the Pope, the latter of 
Louis IX. Tbo itineraries of these travellers have Wu presem-d, and 
can wdI be ranked with the accounts of Marco Polo anil Dun Clan jo. 
The mass of information contained therein constitutes one of the principal 
sources of extant knowledge concerning the Mongols of this period. 
Diplomatically and spiritually the mission of Friar William was- as un¬ 
successful as that of his predecessors, but from the point of view ot the 
historian both journeys were signally fruitful. 

Ogdrfs death, which delivered Europe, occurred in Uis fifty-sixth 
year, on 11 December 124L His comparatively early cud was due to 
excessive intemperance, a fault to which Mongols were prone. His chief 
pleasure lav in hunting. He built a palace for himself at Karakorum, to 
which he gave the name of Ordu Balig or City of the Camp. The site of 
the palace and the marvels that were to be seen there have long been dis¬ 
puted, but the Central Asiatic expedition! of N. Yadrintav (1889), of the 
Helsingfors Ugro-Finnish Society in 1890* and of Radlnv in 1891, have 
succeeded in filing the position- The use of paper currency was known 
to Ogdai, but it is uncertain whether he actually adopted this expedient. 
Certain reforms are also ascribed to him* notably' the curbing of the 
extortionate demands and requisitions imposed by the princes and state 
official* upon the common people. Hi* personal gentleness forms a 
contrast to the severity of Jaigatai; but there was little evidence uf 
tenderness in his government. The policy of rule by brute force was not 
modified until the later reigns of Mongu and Kublai. 

After the death of Ogdai, the succession did not pass to either of his 
nominees, Kuchu or Shir&mun, the Min of Kuehn. The former was the 
third soil of Ogdai and had predeceased his father in 125G. Shimmull 
was kept from the throne by the instrumentality nf Tumkina* the widow 
uf the late Khan; Kuyuk, the eldest son of Ogdai, was ultimately, in 124G, 
elected as Khan, as TumLinfl wished. 

The Kuriltai at which Kuyuk was chosen is of interest because ol 
the presence of Friar John of Pitm di Carpine, who gives a full descrip¬ 
tion of the ceremony in his itinerary. The i!l-wdl between the houses of 
Jagatai and Ogdai was, all this while Increasing, bat the dominion of the 
house of Ogdai was not yet ended. The relgu of Kuyuk, on the whole 
uneventful, is noteworthy on account of various incidents. A Musul- 
man called l Abd-ar- Rahman was allowed to purchase the farming of lhe 
tase*; this circumstance was greatly resented, because Lhe efforts to dis¬ 
tribute the taxes on a just basis were Itegimiing to hear good fruit. The 
foreign wars were maintained and armies sent ogams! Korea, the Sung, 
and Persia, Roth in Mesopotamia and in Armenia the conquests and 
ravages of the Mongols continued. At the court of Kuyuk Nestorian 
Christians frequently appeared; Mim, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Shamanism w ere tolerated on an equal footing. 
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At thfl (lc4th of kuyuk (1348) considerable confusion enssifd; Knidiii 
grandson of Ogdai, find (’hopar, son of Kaidu, successively held the 
Khanate for short and troublous periods. Discontent among "the nobles 
and rival claims robbed the titular rulers of every shadow of authority, and 
jiiiiilly iu 1251 Mangu, the son of Tide, was elected Khan. The feud 
between the houses of Jagwtal and Ogdai was quelled and the house of 
Ogtki ruled no more. The house of Tula* youngest son of Jenghir, now 
took the lead. 

't he accession of Mangu brought a settlement to the political strife. 
A period of prosperity followed. Kubrnquis, whose visit happened at 
lids time, bears testimony that the luxury prevalent at Mangu's court 
wav uni incompatible with the stability of the Stale, efficiency in govern¬ 
ment, order and peace thoughouf the Empire, Internal administration 
Wits wise and popular. The Mongols were beginning to learn the lesson 
of ruling as well as of conquering. Hut fresh conquests w ere soon under¬ 
taken ; a new outburst was ready. 

Reference has already been made to the Assassins. The Mongols 
decided that these dangerous foes could nn longer be tolerated, and orders 
for their extermination were given. Hulagu, the brother of Mangu, was 
appointed far this work at the Kuriltai of 1253. Ifo sent his chief 
general Kituhuka in advance to invade Kuhislad, where the Assassins 
were strongest, and after various military' operations and the capture of 
important towns and castles laid siege 'to Mnimundix, a fort of great 
strength. Rukn-ad-Dln.thc head of the Assassins, surrendered to Huiagn. 
Once in his power, Rnkn-ad-Dm was forced to dismantle all his fortresses 
and strongholds, the investment uf which might have caused the Mongols 
some trouble. liter on he set out on u journey to Mangu, who refused 
to receive him, and ultimately Rukn-ad-Dln was slain on the homeward 
journey. Hi* end synchronised with the termination of the political 
power of tli-e Assassins, 

Having freed the world from the Assassins, the Mongols advanced 
against the citadel of Islam. Baghdad, the Home of the Muslim faith, 
vied with and surpassed Mecca iu importance. The first four Caliphs 
hod ruled from Medina; the Umayyads who rose to power in Mil under 
Mu*awiyab transferred the seat of government to Damascus. On the fall 
of tile l may vails in *30 the capital was again changed, and Baghdad, 
which was built by Manjur in 703. became the centre of empire. The 
position of the Caliph, or Successor to Mahomet, was in many respects 
comparable to that of the Papacy. Endowed, at the outset, with temporal 
a* nell as spiritual power, the holders of the office were gradually divested 
of the former. Lieutenants and governors made them selves independent; 
separate states soon began to break the unity of the Empire of Islam. 
But the spiritual ascendancy of the Caliphate maintained, to a far higher 
degree than m the case uf the Papacy, both the union of all Muslim 
states and the authority of the Caliph in pnlitics, international and 
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domestic; it was the destruction of Baghdad by the Mongo ]h that brought 
the old Caliphate to an end. Resurrected by the Mamluks of Egypt, it 
was a shadow and the holder of the office a puppet, maintained in a 
fettered pomp that scarcely concealed the name of captivity. Sultans 
such as Baihars found the presence of a Caliph convenient in order to 
legitimate their claims and procure popular support, but the power of 
the Caliphate was gone* The Ottoman Turks, who conquered Egypt in 
I5]1 t compelled the last Ahhnsid, Mutawakkil* to resign bis claims in 
their favour. By virtue of this and of the possession of the sacred relira 
of the Prophet, the Sultans at Constantinople claim to-day to be the 
viee-gerents of Allah over all Islam. 

Yet in 1250 the Caliphate was still a formidable foe. Musta*sim, 
who held the office, could count on the allegiance of. many princes. 
Egypt, Rum! Pars* Rinnan, Erbil. and Mosul were all loyal, although at 
the time of Hulagu's attack several feudatories had accepted the Mongol 
sway. Nevertheless many internal causes contributed to the downfall of 
the Caliphate. Tlie feud between Sunni and Shrub sapped the forces of 
Islam. The Caliph, though devoted to luxury, was a pious recluse who 
abandoned the affairs of state to his vi/iei^ ; of these it must be said that 
their conduct can only he cleared from the blackest treachery to Church 
anti State by the plea of almost incredible folly and ineptitude 3 . Hulagu 
wrote to MustaShn, accusing him of sheltering Mongol enemies and of 
withholding support from the Mongols when they crushed the Assassins; 
he also demanded complete submission and tlie dismantling of the 
fortifications of Baghdad. To this the Caliph, mainly relying on mistaken 
ideas of his powers and the amount of help that his vassal* would afford, 
returned a refusal couched in buasLful terms, Hfilagu advanced and 
laid siege to Baghdad, which fell on 15 February 1258. The Caliph 
suffered a terrible death; the city was given up to pillage and the in- 
hahttanls to slaughter. The massacre exceeded even the usual Mongol 
Hinits; 800,000 perished and scarcely a *tone remained standing. Horror 
and woe spread to the confine* of Islam; no event in tlie annals of the 
Faith roused such consternation. Baghdad was the centre of the arts; 
literature and science found a home under the aegis of the Caliph. The 
Muslim rulers fostered and endowed the humanities, and encouraged the 
progress of civilisation at n time when Europe was swathed in obscurantism. 
Philosophy and ^scholasticism flourished ; rhetoric and all forms of learn¬ 
ing and education were culti vated. In the realms of art, learn mg, and 
commerce, no less than in the sphere of religion, Baghdad was the cynosure 
of nil Muslim eyes; its fall brought about a complete re-areaugement in the 
politico] world also. Fresh ho undari es, al E iances, and centres of govern men t 
had to be found. Yet the great catastrophe had some effects that were 
beneficial. Cairo, the new’ focus of Islam, was nearer Europe and more 
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acces$ible 4 Ihe scattering of Muslim savants, diffusing learning among 
mtuiv places, gave the impetus to a renaissance in Islam. It gave Egypt 
a short breathing-space to prepare for the Mongol attack, with the con¬ 
sequence that the victory of Qufuz at ( Ain Jalot in 1260, which warded 
oif the danger from Egypt, saved Christendom ns wdl; the signal service 
tluif the Sultan of Egypt rendered to Europe was beyond the power of 
nnv Western king to accomplihfi. 

Xhe fall of Baghdad was the pidodf to the invasion of Syria. Etch 
so gma^an nbjoct-leaaon failed to teach the Muslims the necessity of 
union. The feud between frhrah and Sunni still continued* carefully 
fostered by the Mongols to their own advantage. Hiilagu favoured the 
former, and took precautions to preserve the tomb of 4 Ail from destruc¬ 
tion. Some uf the princes of Syria submitted. Nfi|ir Salah-ad-Dio 
Wuf, a rltsceodant of the famous Saladiu (Salih-ad-Din), who was 
pnnw of Aleppo and also of Damascus, defied the Mongols and prepared 
to ofler a brave resistance. He sent his w ive? to Egypt, where the Sultan 
Ql4lis protected them, mid gathered su army for battle, north of 
Damascus uudtT the influence of terror Ills men fled: HCilifyju 

marched to Aleppo, capturing and destroying as he went. The town Mi 
and was razed to the ground; death or captivity was the lot of the victims. 
Damascus fftrrendered and was spared. Antioch surrendered Imt was 
destroyed. A terrible famine and pestilence broke uut and completed the 
devastation oi Svna T Mesopotamia* and the iHiirrcmndiiig land*. Iluln^u 
meditated a march on Jerusalem and probably after that a campaign 
against Egypt; hut while at Aleppo the news of the death of Mango 
reached him. He was obliged to return for the great Kuriltai, just as the 
fleath of Ogdai had previously recalled Batu. The leadership of the 
Mongol army was given to Ketbogha. 

Qntxiz, the Sultan of Egypt at this time, 1260, was a KhwSrazmian 
Mam] uk, who had displaced the sot. of Aibak and seized the throne 
Unused by the approach of the foe, he gathered an array and anticipated 
their attack. I he Mara lob advanced to Acre, where'they reckoned on 
the support of the C msaders, Tho latter were too timid to offer any aid T 
and tlie burden of the war lay on Qutui! alone. At ‘Ain JuJut (1260) 
the armies met. The bravery of Qutuz and of Bui bars, hb general, won 
the day and Ketbogha was slain. For the first time in history the Mongols 
were fain v and indisputably beaten in a decisive brittle. The effect him 
magical Wherever the news of the Mamink victory became known, 
men gave themselves up to the wildest transports of rejoicing. The spell 
was broken nt last, and it was dear that the superhuman power, claimed 
k v iongoi Imasts and credited by the fears of their victims, was a myth 
Damascus rose and cast off the Mongol yoke. The Maiuluks did'not 
remain satisfied with the fruits of a single victory. The Mongols, broken 
ami crtla hen, were driven out of Syria beyond Emesa. Qutiiz reinstated 
where possible, the former officials as governors under his command and 
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retliK-ed the country to order. His return was n, triumphant progress; 
he was nctompaided bv prayers a ml thanksgiving. Wherever he passed 
signs of popular joy wen? manifest. Extraordinary preparations were 
made to welcome the conqueror As he drew nearer to his own kingdom 
the celebrations became grander and the decorations of the town* and 
villages increasingly costly. All Cairo united to honour its victorious 
ruler as no other before, but Qutuz was treochemsfy robbed nf the fruits 
of his victory. He was stabbed by his general Bailiars, who Usurped hi* 
master's throne and rode into Cairo* a second Zimin, amid the plaudits 
destined for his murdered lord. The erstwhile Mainliik slave, who had 
saved the proud sovereign- of Europe and had succeeded in a task which 
they dared not undertakes fed! a victim in the height of his glory to the 
dagger of another slave. 

The laud which Huligu had conquered became his own, and he re¬ 
tained possession of such parts fu> were not recaptured from him. The 
dynasty which he founded in Persia ruled for several generations under 
the title of Il-khim, acknowledging the Khun of tlie Eeistem .Mongols us 
their overlord. In 1282 Ahmad Khan became a Musi ini. Islam held 
entirely permeated Persia by 1295, when Ghaziiu Khan succeeded to the 
Llirono, but it did not altogether tradicate many superstition*, Ghllffil 
broke oil' his allegiance to the Supreme Khan. The inauguration of in¬ 
dependence by the ll-khans is marked by the alteration in the legend on 
their coins. Abu-Sa'ld (131(5) was the last of the great Il-khans, and after 
bis death (1335) the kingdom split into petty states, which by 1400 
were incorporated by Timur in his dominions. 

In the meanwhile there had been considerable military activity on the 
eastern borders of the Empire, Reference has been made to the continual 
hostilities that disturbed the relations between the Sung Dynasty in 
Southern China and the Mongols, In 1£5& the latter ordered a great 
forward movement. Kiiblai* the brother of Manga, was to advance into 
Yunnan* a province outside the Sung borders to the south-west, aud in 
he assembled his forces at Shensi as a preliminary step. The 
Mongols were favoured with their usual success, but Kublai was a man 
of different temperament from hi* predecessors. He saw that the {whey of 
want no destruction and indiscriminate slaughter, though effective for in¬ 
spiring terror in the foe and thus aiding the conqueror, wa* inimical to 
the future government nf the captured area. It was easier to rule a settled 
country than a desert waste. Industry and commerce can he overthrown 
with ease and speed, but cannot be revived except with infinite trouble 
and delay. Moreover KublaTs nature was averse to blood-shed. His 
ambition sought to effect great conquest* with the minimum loss of life* 
Thus Tali* an important city of Nanchao in Yunnan, was taken by him 
without causing a single death. After this exploit Kublai returned to 
Mangu. leaving the famous general Urlang Kadaij the soil of Sabutoi, to 
continue the campaign. With various intervals the war continued until 
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1257* The Mongols cap Lured Annum (Toughing) in 1^57, and achieved 
many successes, Kublai, who had been appointed governor at Honan, 
had not abandoned hk policy of concilialion, The popularity which he 
gained from the wise and considerate treatment of his subjects provoked 
the jealousy of Manga, w ho sent a Mongol called Alcmdar from Kara¬ 
korum to supersede Kublai. The latter, however, returned to Mango, 
and by tact and submission recovered the favour of the Khan and the 
position of which he had been deprived. 

In this same year, 1257- Mangu held a Kuril tai and determined to 
lead the army against the Sung. Kublai accompanied him, and three 
strong; fortes invaded the province of £uchuflu. Two years were spent in 
cumjuest-S and in the Mongol operations the gentle spirit of Kublai 
asserted itself, finally, in 1859 siege was laid to Hochau at the junction 
of the Ki riling and the Feu, near the point where these rivers join the 
\ jingtse Kiaug, The besiegers suffered much b um dv.sent.LTVj and Mangu 
ha in self succumbed to the disease. The funeral process ion, which bore 
the dead Khan to Ids last resting-place at Burkim Koldun, according to 
previous custom slew all whom thev met m route* to prevent the intel¬ 
ligence of the death of the Khan from preceding the bier. 

Mango’s sudden death created some difficulty in the appointment of 
a successor. The vast extent of the Empire prevented a Kuriltai from 
being summoned at once. According to the Mongol custom, the new 
Khan should he chosen from among the brothers of Mnngu, and of these 
Hulagu was in Syria, Kuhiai in China. Of Mangus other brothers, the 
next in age to Hulagfi w as Arikbnka, who was in command at Karakorum. 
To him Kublai sent, asking for reinforcements and supplies. Arikbuka 
complied and sent Kublai an invitation to attend the Kuriltai which 
had been convoked at Karakorum to elect a new Khan. Kublai, fearing 
a trap* declined and summoned a Kuriltai of his own at Shftngtu* To this 
assembly neither Hulagu nur the descendants of Jagatai wen? invited, 
owhig to the time which must elapse before they could attend, lire 
conduct of the war rendered it imperative that a new head should be 
chosen for the stale without delay. Kublai was elected for this office 
with the usual pomp and festivities. The election was scarcely valid, as 
the entire electorate was not present* Of the absentees, Hulagu ocqpiesced^ 
but Arikbuka and the supporters of the houses of Jagutai and Ogdai 
were disaffected. 

Nevertheless KuhlaJ was on the throne, and his reign lasted thirty- 
five years. His achievements were considerable, and lie ruled over a 
wider extent than any Mongol or indeed any other sovereign. He was 
the first to govern by peaceful means. By this time the head of the 
Mongols had become invested with the state of an Emperor. The 
splendour of his court and the magnificence of his entourage easily sur¬ 
passed that of any Western ruler. The change though gradual was now 
accomplished. It was strikingly significant of Mongol development. The 
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rude leader of nuuiadsp governing by the sword* tilth no thoughts of 
settlement but only of rapine and conquest, had given place to a cultured 
monarch* eager for the good government of his subjects and the prosperity 
of his kingdom. 

The hcgiuiiingof hLs reign found him assailed by civil war. Arikhuka 
raised the standard of rebellion and collected a large force. Kublai and 
Ids generate were active; their clemency gained over tunny of ArikbuWh 
followers* who were enraged at ttie cruelties that he perpetrated. Arikhuka 
was defeated in 1361 but spared* Again he rebelled and again he was 
defeated {1364}. He came in utter abasement to Kublai* who par¬ 
doned him once more* but soon afterwards he died. At his death all the 
other rebels submitted,, with the exception of Kaidm The war with the 
Sung Dynasty was a legacy to Kublai from Lis Lite brother* When the 
news of the death of Mangu reached Kublai. he was besieging Wuchang. 
The Chinese general concluded a treaty with him but did not inform 
the Chinese Emperor of the terms of peace. It was agreed that Kublai 
should retreat, leaving Wuchang seemingly uncuntjuered, un condition 
that the Emperor paid tribute and acknowledged Llie Mongol Khan as 
overlord. In view of Arikbukas rebel!ion Kublai accepted the cun- 
ditioofi* Later on he scat Lo demand their fulfilment, but the Chinese 
Emperor, having no knowledge of any treaty, naturally repudiated 
Kubid's claims. After various delays, hostilities were resumed in 1367 
and continued with great vigour. Finally, in 1379, after many victories 
and conquests* the whole country was subjugated, the young Emperor 
being drowned in the last naval battle. The whole of China was now in 
the hands of the Mongols. They were sdccusM in Korea and in Burma* 
both of which were subdued, but the expeditions to Java and Japan re¬ 
sulted in failure, 

Kublai was a generous patron of literature. The culture aud re¬ 
ligion of Chinn had great attractions for him. While Islam w as making 
headway among the Western Mongols* Buddhism was encroaching from 
the East* Hulagu became a Muslim and Kublai a Buddhist; thus 
Shamanism wad threatened on both sides. The name of Lama was given 
by the Mongols to the Buddhist priests. Kublai Introduced the Chinese 
ritual of ancestor-worship* and built a large temple in which Jenghiz* 
Ogdai* and the other Khans were commemorated and worshipped. He also 
ordered that the Uigkur characters should be discarded, since he deemed 
it beneath the dignity of the Mongols to use a script borrowed from 
forcipmrs* In 1369 a new national mode of writing wan invented by the 
chief Lama and published, Kublai'a encouragement uf learning was 
remarkable. He caused Jamal-ad-Dtn, a Persian astronomer, to draw up 
a calendar; he founded an academy and schools. The Chinese classics 
were translated at hte bidding* and a history of the Mongols compiled in 
order to familiarise the young men with the exploits of their aikrators. 
An administrative council of twelve was set up* with the object of assisting 
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the Khun, in Jftnte affairs: thf L v^t empire was sub-divided into twelve 
province*, so as to secure effective local govemniait by decentralisation. 
The postal service was main tamed with great care; hostelries, horses, 
couriers, and vehicles were provided throughout the Empire Perhaps the 
most abiding memorial to the greatness of Kublai was the new capital 
that he built near Yen k in, which bad been the capital of the Chinese 
sovereigns, The city that he created was known by the names lain 
(D&itu or Taitu) or 4t Great Court,"" Khan Balig (Kambalu* < am- 
lialuk) or * 6 Khan's town,* and Pekin. The description of thb wonderful 
town given by Marco Polo seems reminiscent of the mar vela of the 
Arubktn Nights; he too gave the inspiration of Coleridge's lilies, "Tn 
Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately pleasure-dome decree * The currency 
was reformed, block-printing, far in advance of Europe, being utilised 
for the paper coinage. The army was re-organised, and u valuable system 
of roads and canal? instructed* Trees were planted in many places for 
the benefit of the public; the welfare of the subject was now the chief 
care of the ruler. Every act of Kublai, in polities, government, war, 
court cereiuunial, literature, religion, and personal habits, shews clearly 
how far the Mongol state had progressed. The nomads had become 
civilised* but they hud abandoned their chief characteristics, Islam on 
the one band, Buddhism on the other, Arabic culture and Chinese civili¬ 
sation, had slowly permeated and tran>formeil them. The establish¬ 
ment of the courts of Hulagii and of Kublai marked a great change. 
Karakorum gave place to Persia and to Pekim Thu transfer changed 
the habits of the Mongols, and this was the beginning of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Empire. C ivilisation involved a loss of military power* for the 
Mongols lost their hardihood with their brutality. The very size of the 
Empire rendered unity impossible. The nomads settled down and 
remained savage peasants or Waine more cultured, according as their 
geographical position rendered them susceptible to outside influences or 
not. The barbarian at home was cut off by a growing barrier of civili¬ 
sation from hh fellow-Mongol at the fringe of the Empire, A comparison 
between the soldiers of Jenghiz and the subjects of Kublai is valuable. 
Under Jenghiz and his i mined Kate successors, the army was a machine 
for rapine and destruction► The range of the Mongol arms, the distance 
from home at which they fought t the long stretch of desert which they 
had to traverse, their energy imd insensibility to the most exhausting 
hardships, their resolution and inflexible obedience to the plans and 
commands which, neither deterred by misfortune nor seduced by victory, 
they invariably carried into execution, cannot fail to impress the student 
of their history. Yet it cannot be denied that the efficiency of the 
Mongols as a military organisation was only attained at the expense 
of their development hi other spheres. The progress of civilisation among 
them was imperceptible until the age of Kublai- The growth of culture 
and the humane arts* can scarcely be traced; in comparison to the high 
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which existed among their Chinese neighbours and the Muslim 
nation]! it is /dto^ttliEir negligible. Neither sporadic instances nf luxurv 
at the court of the Khan, the result of the muss of booty, nor tlie royal 
patronage and rare in fostering scientific institutions, ctin he taken m 
indicative at the general Mongol attitude to culture. Military prowess 
turned the whole nation intu n marvellous lighting organisation, brutal, 
mechanical, but invincible; lacking the brilliancy and dash of Napoleon^ 
Armies, animated by the lust for plunder and slaughter, stimulated by 
blind and terrorised obedience rather than by the cull of patriotism. 
History can furnish many instances of victorious nation? being educated 
by contact with their captives, t.o whom the conquerors were inferior in 
culture. But the Mongols were thus influenced to a very small extent, 
for their wars were outbursts of extermination and desolation; no victims 
survived their fury tn teach them valuable lessons and react on their 
masters: the civilisation of the conquered lay buried under ghastly corpse 
heap* and beneath the ashes of ruined cities. 

The age of Kublai, as tuts already been shewn, was different in character. 
Captives were spared, and conquered produce* were administered with a 
regard to the well-being of thdr inhabitants ml her than to the mere pos^ 
si bill ties of plunder and extortion. Literature and civilisation flourished, 
and higher forms of religion began to pervade the state. The old Mongol 
spirit was dead save in Central Aria, and the new Mongol Empire was soon 
destined to fall in piece?. The Estimate of Howorth is well worth citing: 

M fn review ing the life of Khubilai, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
w hich has been drawn by n learned authority on his reign, that we have 
before us rather a great Chinese Emperor than a Mongol Khan. A 
Chinese Emperor, it is true, wielding resources such as no other Emperor 
in Chines* history ever did, yet sophisticated and altered by contact with 
that peculiar culture which has vanquished eventually all the stubborn 
conquerors of China. Great as he was in his power, and in the luxury and 
magnificence of his court, he is vet by no means the figure In the world 1 * 
history that Jingle and Ogotai were. Stretching out thdr hands with 
fearful effect over a third of the human race, their history is entwined with 
our western history much more than his. Big as the heart of the vast 
empire was, it was too feeble to send life into its extremities for very 
long, and in viewing the great Khakan at the acme of his power, we fuel 
that we shall not have long to wait before it will pa^ s away. The 
kingdoms that had been conquered so recently in the West were already 
growing cold towards him, and were more in form than in substance hh 
own. This was no doubt inevitable, the whole was too unwieldy its 
race* too heterogeneous, its interests too various. Yet we cannot avoid 
thinking that the process was hastened by that migration from the desert 
to the luxurious south, from Karakorum to Tata and Shangtung which 
Khubihii effected, and which speedily converted a royal race of warriors 
into a race of decrepit sensualists." 
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Kublai died in 1294, at the age of eighty, haring reigned thirty- 
five years* After his death the history of the Mongols ceases to call fur 
much detailed comment. The reign?! nf hi* successors are of little interest 
to the general historian, tor the Empire begins to pLv' from the zenith of it* 
power and it ™«™ but to tmee the course of decay. Within fifty 
years uf the death of Kablai the Empire was smitten by a series of tluods 
and earthquakes. The Mongol power weakened and rebellion spread. 
In 1355 a Buddhist pried raised an army in China to drii e out the 
Mongols, Korea joined in the revolt and Pekin was captured. The Khan 
Bed and made good liis escape, but the M o 3 Sgol troops were driven out. 
In 1868 the revolution was over, A new dynasty, called the Ming or 
“ Bright, 1 * w r as set up t and the priest who had led the revolt became Em¬ 
peror (Hung-Wu). The descendants uf Jenghiz were driven away for ever. 
But worse w ns in store. Hnng-Wu carried the campaign beyond his own 
confines. The EasLern Mongols were vigorously attacked and continually 
beaten. In the reign of Biliktu (died 1378) the Mongols were expelled 
from Li an Tung, He was succeeded in the next year by Lsgakhal* who 
was slain after the great disaster that overtook the Mongols at Like 
Buyer, when the Chinese completely broke the power of their former 
conquerors, Hereafter the supremacy passed from one branch ot the 
Mongols to another. They became scattered and autonomous* except in 
so far as the jurisdiction of the Chinese compelled fhdr obedience. Vet 
the tide of disruption is illuminated by occasional flashes of the old 
Mongol greatness.. The Mongols, who were driven to the North by the 
Ming, gradually recovered and measured their strength with the foe. 
They raided Tibet and China, and one of the results of these expeditions 
was to bring them mure into touch with Buddhism, In 1644 the Ming 
Dynasty was overthrown by the Mnnehus, who ruled China until the recent 
proclamation of the republic; the Manehus effectually subdued the 
Eastern Mongols* who henceforward are merged in the Chinese Empire. 

The Mongol Empire can scarcely be said ever to have formed a homo- 
geneous unity ; for this reason it is impossible to deal with oil those tribes 
bearing the common designation Mongol or Tartar as a single coq>ornte 
body. It is difficult to get a general view and to place Isolated incidents 
in their proper setting. This difficulty in finding a true perspective involves 
a certain amount of individual treatment of Lhe various tribes and from 
the time of Kublai onward the historian is coni polled to trace the 
course of the scattered bodies one by one. The fate of the successors of 
Kubbii has been recounted. It now remains to deal with various other 
branches of the Mongol Confederacy. 

The Khalkhas, or Central Mongols, whose territory was the ancient 
Mongol home, where JY-nghiz had begun his career, after diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Russia and contact with Christianity, were finally merged 
in the Chinese Empire at the conference of Tolonor, To this great 
meeting the Emperor Kaiig-hi summoned the chiefs of the Khnlkhas in 
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1691, and with great ceremony the}' performed the ^kowtow" in the 
imperial presence; with this act their separate existence as a nation came 
to an end. 

The Kernits and Torguds fora long period were distracted by internal 
feudi, The kingdom of the mysterious Prester John, who has been identi- 
fled with Wang Khan* ii placet! in their land. Later they had diplomatic 
and also hostile relations with Russia, Turkey* and the tussocks. Ayuka 
Khan* one of their great leaders* invaded the Russian territory as far as 
Kazan, hut made peace with Peter the Great at Astrakhan in 1722. After 
some time* however, fear of the Russians and discontent at their 
oppressions caused them to adopt the expedient of wholesale emigration. 
The extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of 70,000 families breaking up 
their home* and marching away with all their chattels. The old nomad 
spirit seemed to have revived They travelled to China where thev were 
most hospitably received* but the price paid for release from Russian tyranny 
was the surrender of their nationality. China completely assimilated them. 
Thun China* Russia* and the steppes were absorbing or scattering great 
divisions of the former Mongol Fmpire, 

Of the western Mongols, importance centres round the descendants 
of Jagatai* who passed through many vicissitudes until the rise of Tituur 
Long (Timur the lame)* or Tiuixirlane (Tamerlane, Tainburhiine)* of 
SaniFkit]and. In the year 1336* scarcely more than a century after the 
death of Jerighb Khan* Timur was horn at Kcsh Lu Tnmsoxiana* to the 
south uf Samarkand. The Mongol hold of Central Asia was still firm, 
but disintegration was spreading rapidly. It was the destiny of Timur 
to rouse the Mongols to fresh exploits and distant Victories, The direct 
result of his invasion of India was the rise of the Mongol Dynasty at Delhi, 
better know n as the Moguls. Much light is thrown on Timur and his 
reign by the narrative of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo* w ho came on an 
embassy to his court in the years 1403-6. 

Besides this, there are several accounts of the great romjueror, but 
they are mostly ear parte statements written cither by inveterate enemies 
or flattering court scribes. Yet it is not di(fieldt to form a fair estimate 
of the man. In his youth he had the benefit of a fair education. He 
was as versed in literature fts he was proficient, in in ill tar v skill. He was 
a Muslim by faith, but bad no scruples about at tacking and slaughtering 
hh co-religionistsH At the outset of his career* from about ]3oS onward* 
he had to struggle for supremacy among the scattered tribes of the neigh¬ 
bourhood mid the horde# to the north of the Jaxartes, in this he may 
be compared to Jenghiz. By dint of persistence he succeeded in becoming 
supreme among the Jagntai tribes, and in 1369, having overcome 
and skin llusain, his brother-indaw and former ally, he was proclaimed 
sovereign at B&lkh and ruled in Samarkand. He was now at the age of 
thirty-three* and he waged incessant warfare for the nest thirty years. 

The chief of his exploits was the celebrated invasion of India. Timur 
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waa prompted by the double niotive of zeal to spread the faith and the 
pmipect of rich plunder. He crossed the Indus in I3US> after having 
passed, the ni nun tains of Afghanistan. 3 lull an was conquered and the 
Musulman leader Shihab-ad-Dm defeated. After other victories notably 
the capture of Bh&tnir, the road to Delhi ky open. Before the gates 
tiie army of Saltan Muhrtimnad of Delhi was drawn up under the 
famous general Mallu Khali; against Mongol ferocity the bravery' of the 
Indians was useless, and alter a bloody battle Timur entered Delhi on 
17 December 15SS. The sank of Delhi and the massacre of the inhabitants 
followed, imd utter rain spread far and w ide. It is said that for the next 
fifty years the country was so impoverished that the mints ceased to iasue 
gold and silver coins; copper currency sufficed for the needs of the miser¬ 
able survivors. 

Timur did not stay long. Passing along the Hank of the Himalayas 
he captured Meerut and returned to Swnanqand through Kashmir* In 
the Khuttiah, or prayer for the reigning monarch that is recited every 
Friday in the mosques, the names of Timur and Ids descendants were 
inserted, thus legitimising the subsequent claims of Babur. 

From Samarqand Timur soon inarched to the wist- In 1401 Baghdad 
was taken and sacked* the horrors almost equalling the scenes enacted 
under Hulagth The captives were beheaded and Lowers constructed of 
the beads as a warning* but mosques, colleges, and hospitals were spared. 
Karbala and Aleppo were taken and Damascus destroyed, Persia and 
Kurdistan were reconquered. He reduced the Mongols round the shores 
of the Caspian and penetrated to the banks of the I'ml and the Volga* 
Advancing through Asia Minor, he uiel the Ottoman Sultan B&vazld I„ 
then at the height of his power, at Angora in 1402 . The Turks were 
beaten and the Sultan captured. Timur dragged the fallen monarch after 
him to grace his triumph: according to the story utilised by Marlowe, he 
w aa imprisoned in a cage. Timur, now in his seventieth year, nest planned 
a great expedition to China. He actually set out tin the march, but died in 
1405 at Otrar near Kashgar. His atrocities were enormous but not com¬ 
parable to those of other Mongol Khans. He made uu attempt to con¬ 
solidate his conquest*, and after his death the decay was quick. Samar- 
qand and Tr&nsoskm were ruled by hk son and grandson, but the 
various petty dynasties that soon arose weakened each other by warfare* 
Finally Muhammad Shaiham or Shaht Beg, the head of the Uzbeg 
Mongols, captured S&marqaud and Bukhara and between 1404 and 1500 
displaced all the dynasties of the Timfirids, 

Parallel to the advance of Buddhism in the East, was the growth of 
Islam in the West. Nowhere did the faith of Mahomet tind more 
fruitful soil than among the D-khins of Persia, who traced their descent 
to 11li login the conqueror of Baghdad. Between Egypt and the II*khans 
there waa often warfare. In 1308 Nasir, Sultan of Egypt, overthrew' a 
Mongol army at Marj -as *Su ffar . But the relations between the two 
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pcitteni were sometimes friendly. The same Nasir made an extradition 
treaty with Abu-Sa*ld t the nephew of G Kazan T whose army had Ixreu 
defeated at Marj-as-Suftkr. The smaller states which succeeded the 
II-khan* wen? finally swept away bv Timur before 1 400. 

The descendants of the victdricnu general llatu were the famous 
Gulden Horde or Western Kipchnks. Batu ruled from Ijike Balkash to 
Hungary. He was succeeded in 1253 by hh brother Berefec, in whose 
reign a crusade against the Mongols whs preached by the Pope* Rut the 
Mongols carried the war into the enemy's country and invaded Poland 
and Silesia, Cracow and Beuthen were captured and vast masses of slaves 
were led away. The result of these operations was that the Mongols main¬ 
tained a suzerainty over the Russians Several European princes and 
princesses intermarried with them; they were on friendly terms with the 
Sultans of Egypt, perhaps owing to the hostility between the Mamluks and 
the II-khans. In 1382 Tuq tarnish sacked Moscow and several important 
Hussion townsj but the campaign of slaughter was resented by Timur 
hLs overlord, w ho utterly crushed him. Gradually till these Mongol tribes 
were absorbed by Russia or the Ottoman Turks, but from the Uzbegs cn 
the Caspian Babur set forth on his journey to India and founded the 
Indian Empire of the Moguls, to which Sir Thomas Hoe was sent on an 
embassy m 1615-1619. The lingering Khanates were crushed bv the 
expansion of Russia, and either as subjects or protectorates have lost all 
independence. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE OTTOM AN TURKS TO THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It waa in 1£99 that Osman (Othman, *Uthnmii) declared himself 
Emir of the Turks, that is* of the tribe over which he ruled. The 
Seljuq Turks have been treated in a previous chapter; but there 
were many other Turkish tribes present ill the middle and at the end 
of the thirteenth century m Asia Minor and Syria* and, in order to 
understand the conditions under which the Ottoman Turks advanced and 
became a nation, a short notice of the condition of Anatolia at that 
time is necessary. The country appeared indeed to be everywhere overrun 
with Turks. A constant stream of Turkish imm3grants had commenced 
to How from the south-west of Central Asia during the eleventh century, 
and continued during the twelfth and indeed long after the capture 
of Constantinople. Some of these went westward to the north of the 
Black Sea, while those with whom we are concerned entered Asia 
Miner through the lauds between the Persian Gulf and the Black Sea. 
They were nomads, some travelling as horsemen, others on foot or with 
pr imi tive oi-waggons. Though they wee in to have left Persia in large 
bodies, vet, when they reached Anatolia, they separated into small isolated 
hands under chieftains. Once they had obtained passage through Georgia 
or Armenia or Persia into Asia Minor* they usually turned southwards, 
attracted by the fertile and populous plains of Mesopotamia, though they 
avoided Baghdad so long as that city was under a Caliph. Thence they 
spread through Syria into Cilicia, which was then hugely occupied by 
Armenians under their own princes, and into Egypt itself. Several of 
these tribes crossed the Taurus, usually through the ps known aa the 
Cilician Gates, and thereupon entered the great tub [eland, three thousand 
feet above sea-level, which had been largely occupied by the Sdjuqs. By 
1156, the Turks had spread over all Asia Minor and Syria. These early 
Turks were disturbed by the huge and well-organised hordes of mounted 
warriors and foot-soldiers under Jenghis! Khun, a Mongol belonging to 
the snmllest of the four great divisions of the Tartar race, hut whose 
follower* were mainly Turks. The ruin of the Seljuqs of Ruin may be said 
to date from the great Mongol invasion in in which Armenia 

was conquered and Erseruni occupied* The invading chief exercised 
the privilege of the conqnerur, mid gave the Seljuq throne of Rum to the 
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younger brother of the Sultan instead of to the elder. The Emperor in Con¬ 
stantinople supported the latter, anti fierce war was waged between the two 
brothers, A resident, soinewbat after the Indian analogy, was appointed 
by the Khan of the Mongols to the court of the younger brother. 
The war contributed to the weakening of the Scljiiqs, and facilitated 
the encroachment of the nomad Turkish bands, who owned no master, 
upon their territory. The latin occupation of Constantinople (1904- 
1261} had the same effect, for the Latin freebooters shewed absolutely 
no power of dealing with the Turks, their energies lie tug engaged 
simply in making themselves secure in the capital and a portion of its 
European territory, Ilulagu., the grandson of Jenghiz Khun, captured 
Baghdad ill 195S and destroyed the Empire of the Caliphs. He 
extended hts rule over Mesopotamia ami North Syria to the Medi¬ 
terranean- 'Fhe dispersion of the new Turkish horde* not only greatly 
increased the number of nomads in Asia Minor, hut led to the establish¬ 
ment of additional independent Turkish tribe* under their own rulers, 
or emirSf Find to an amount of confusion and disorder in Asm Minor 
such as had not previously been seen under the Greek Empire, The 
chieftain and his tribe usually seised a strong position* an old forti¬ 
fied town for example, held it an their headquarters, refused to own alle¬ 
giance to the Emperor or any other than their immediate chieftain, and 
from it ns their centre plundered the inhabitants of the towns arid the 
neighbouring country. The tribes shewed little tendency to coalesce. 
Each emir fought nn his own account., plundered on all the roads w here 
travellers passed, or demanded toll or ransom for passage or release. In 
this want of cohesion is to be found one explanation of the fact that 
though the Turks were defeated one day, yet they emerge with apparently 
equal strength a short time after in another place. They had to he 
fought in detail in their respective centres or a* wandering tribes. 
D uring the thirtee nth cen to it many such groups of Turks occupied 
what a Greek writer calk A *thc eyes of the countryEven as far south 
nfl Aleppo there was such an occupation by a tribe with a regular Turkish 
dynasty. Some such chiefs, established on the western shores of the 
Aegean, not only occupied tracts nf country, but built Heels and ravaged 
the islands of the Archipelago. During the half century preceding the 
accession of Osman* Tenedofl, Chios, Samos, and Rhode* fell at various 
times to these Turkish tribes. Some of them, who had occupied during the 
.same period the southern and western purl ion* of the central higliland of 
Asia Minor, met with great success. Qanimnn established bis rule around 
the city of Qaraman, whose strongly fortified and interesting castle still 
stands, a noble ruin, on the plain about sixty-four miles sou th-east of Qonya. 
But the same Qarnman ruled over a district extending for a time to the 
north-west as far an, and including, Philadelphia. Indeed, he and his 
successors were for perhaps half a century the most powerful Turks in 
Asia Minor, Other chiefs or emirs ruled in Gcrmiyfin, at AtUlia (tilled 
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Satalia by the crusaders}, at Tralles, now called after its emir AM In, 
and at Magnesia. The shores nf the Aegean apposite Ijesba* and 
large strips of country on the south of the Black Sea were during 
the Mine period under various Turkish emirs. The boundaries of the 
territories over which they ruled often changed, or the tribes were 
constantly at war w ith each other or in search nf new pasture. Needless 
to say, the effect of the establish meat of so many wandering hordes of 
fighting men unused to agriculture was disastrous to liie peaceful 
population of the country they had invaded. The rule of the Empire in 
such districts was feeble# the roads were unsafe, agriculture diminished* 
and the towns decayed. The nomad character of these isolated tribes 
makes it impossible to give a satisfactory estimate of their numbers on 
the accession of Osman. The statements of Greek and Turkish writers 
on the subject are always either vague or untrustworthy. 

Three years before Osman assumed the title of emir, namely in lEfKJ, 
Paehymer reports that the Turks hud devastated the whole of the country 
between the Black Sea and the territory opposite Rhodes. Even two 
centuries earlier similar statements had been made, For example, William 
of Tyre after describing Godfrey of Bouillon's siege of Nitaea in 1097 
says the Turks lost iiOOjXK) men. Anna Comnena tells of the slaughter 
of £4,000 around Philadelphia in 1106; four years later a great baud of 
them were utterly destroyed. Matthew of Edessa in IIIS describes an 
u innumerable army of Turks" as marching towards that city. It would 
be easy to multiply these illustrations. The explanation is to be found 
in the nomadic habits of the invaders, and eii the fact already noted 
that there was a constant stream of immigration from Asia. 

The tribe over which Osman ruled was one which had entered Asia 
Minor previous tn Jenghiz KhanV invasion. His ancestors had been 
pushed by the invaders southward tu Mesopotamia, but like so many 
others of the same race continued to be nomads. They were adventurers, 
desirous of Hu ding pasturage for their sheep and cattle, and ready to sell 
their services, to any other tribe. The father of Osman, named Ertugbril, 
had probably employed his tribe in the service of the Sultan 4 AJa-od-D7n 
of Rum, who had met with much opposition from other Turkish tribes. 
According to Turkish historians, he had surprised Maurocustruni# now 
known as Alyon-Qom-JEtisar, a veritable Gibraltar rising out of the 
central Phrygian plain about one hundred miles from Eakt-Shehr (Dory- 
laeum) 1 ' Ertughrils deeds, however, as related in the Turkish annuls, 
are tp be read with caution. He became the first national hero of the 
Turks# wan a GhazI, and the victories gained by others are accredited 
to him. They relate that he captured Bili jik, Aq-Gyul (Philonielium), 
Yeoi-Shchr, Lefke (Leucae), Aq-Histir (AsprocAStmm), and Give 
(Guiucome). 


1 Jorgm# Otwhichta dt» atman inch? it Rmeh&ti i, p r 51, 
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A romantic story which is probably largely mythical is told of the 
early development of the tribe of the Ottoman Turks. It relates how 
Ertughril found himself hv accident in the neighbourhood of a struggle 
going on to the west of Angora (Ancvra) between the Sultan of the 
Seljuqs, Kai-Qubid| and a hand of other Turks who had cm me in with 
the horde uf Jenghiz Khtrn, neither of whom were known to him. 
Ertughril and his men at once accepted the offer of the Seljuqs who were 
on the point of losing the battle. Their arrival turned the scale and 
after a three days’ 1 struggle the Seljuqs worn The victors were generous, 
and the newly nrrivL'd tribe received a grant from them of a tract of 
country around E>kb$hdn\ a hundred and ninety miles distant from 
Constantinople, with the right \o pasture their flocks in the valley of the 
Sang arms eastward towards Angcsm and WLsLwiird towards Brilsa. 

Whatever lie the truth in this story, it is certain that the followers 
of Krtnghril obtained a position of great importance which greatly 
facilitated their further development. Three ranges of mountains which 
branch off from the great Jahleland of western Asia Minur converge near 
Eski-Shehr. The passes from Bithynia tn this tnhlclnnd meet there. It 
had witneHed a great struggle against the Turks during the Fir>t Crusade 
in lOf^Tj in which the crusaders won, and again in 1175 in the Second 
Crusade. Its possession gave Hie Turks the key to an advance North¬ 
wards. It commanded the fertile valley of the SangartuH* a rich pasture 
ground for nnuiEids. Ertughril made Sugyut, about ten miles south-east 
of Bilijik, now on the line of the Baghdad railway, and about Lhe same 
distance from Eaki-Shehr, the headquarter of his camp. 

Ertughril died at Ehigyut in 1281, and there too his famous son 
Ckman was born. The number of his subjects bad been largely increased 
during the reign of his father by accessions from other bands of Turks, 
and especial ly from one which was in Paphlagonin. Osmin from the 
first ret hioirelf to work to enlarge his territory- He had to struggle for 
this purpose both with the Empire and with neighbouring tribes. The 
Greek historians mention two notable victories in 1501 gained by the 
Greeks over the Turks., in the first of which the Tmpe^untines captured 
the Turkish chief Kyuchuk Agha at Cerasus and killed many of his 
followers, and in the second the Byzantines defeated another division at 
Chena with the aid of mercenary Alans from the Danube. Neither of these 
Turkish hands were Ottomans; the second belonged to a ruler whot% head¬ 
quarters were at Aidln (Tralles) and who had already given trouble to the 
Empire. One of the last acts of the Emperor Michael Pklaeologus (1«69 
-12852) had been to rend his son Amlfonicus, then a youth of eighteen, 
in 1SS2 to attack the Turks before Aidln, but the young man was unable 
to save the city fur the Greek Empire. Andmuicus II in hi* turn despatched 
bis son and eo-regent Michael IX (1895-1520) with a force of Alans to 
Magnesia in 1BQ& to attack other 1 urk^ but they were in such numbers 
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that no attack whs made, find, indeed took refill in that 

city while the nomad* plundered the neighbour! tig country, To add 
to ihe Emperors difficulties the Venetians had declared war against him. 
His mercenaries, the Alans revolted at Gal Li poll * and the iurkisb 
pirates or freebooters fighting for themselves, attacked and fora time 
held possession of Rhodes, Ciirpathos, Sjiiho^ Chichi Tenedos, and even 
penetrated the Marmora ns far as the Princes Islands 'the Emperor 
Andrordcus found himself under tlie necessity of paying a ransom for 
the release of captives. Taking advantage of the preoccupation of the 
Empire in fighting these other Turks, Osman had inode a notable advance 
into Bithynia* In 1301 be defeated the Greek General Muzalon near 
Baphaeuuij now Qoyiw-HUar (the Sheep CastleX between Iain id and 
XicaefL, though 3000 Alans aided Muzalon. After tills victory Osmftn 
established himself in a position to threaten Bru-ta, NicaetL, and Lmud a 
and then came to an important arrangement for the division of the 
imperial territories with other Turkish chieftains. He was now “lord of 
the lands near Fiicaea." 1 

It was at this time that Roger de FJor or Roger Blunt, a German 
soldier of fortune of the worst sort, took service with the Emperor (after 
August 1303). The latter, wa> T indeed, bund pressed. Michael had made 
his way to Pergnmus, but Os man and his allies pressed both that city and 
Ephesus, and overran the country all round. At the other extremity of 
what may be culled. the sphere of Osman's operations* in the valley of 
the Sangarius, he ruled either directly or by a chieftain who owed alle¬ 
giance to him. One of his allies was at Geriniyan and claimed to rule 
all Phrygia; another at Calamus ruled over the coast of the Aegean 
from Lydia to Mymo, It was with difficulty that Michael IX succeeded 
in making good his retreat from Pergainus to Cyricus on the south side of 
the Marmora. That once populous city, with Brusu, Nicuea, and Izmid, 
were now the only strong places in Asia Minor w hich had not fallen into 
the possession of the Turks. It was at this apparently opportune moment, 
when the Emperor was beset by rti Acuities in Anatolia, that Roger de Elor 
arrived (autumn 1303) with a Sect, 8000 Catalans, and other Spaniards. 
Other western mercenaries* Germans and Sicilians, had come to the aid 
of the Empire both before and during the crusades. But great hopes 
were built on the advent of the well-known but unscrupulous Roger, 
His army bore the name of the Catalan Grand Company. Roger at once 
got into difficulties with the Genoese, from whom he had borrowed 
30,000 bezants for transport and the hire of other mercenaries. 

One of Regers first encounters in Anatolia was with Osman. The 
Turks were raiding ou the old Roman road which is now followed by the 
railway from Eski-Shehr to Lem id, and kept up a running fight with the 
imperial troops, and Roger, defeating them near Lefke, in 1305 took 
possession of that city. 

The Catalan Grand Company soon shewed that they were dangerous 
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auxiliaries. Roger at various Limes defeated detached bauds of Turks, 
mid made rapid Marches with his baud into several districts, but his men 
preyed upoii Christians and Mu dims with equal willingness, 

Tli e first thirty years uf the fourteenth cent ury w ere a period of chaotic 
disorder in the Empire, due partly to quarrels in the imperial family 
and partly to struggle with the Turks and other external foes. But of 
all the evils which I til upon tlie state the worst were those which were 
caused by the Catalan mercenaries, The imperial chest was empty. The 
Catalans and other mercenaries were without pay, and the result was that, 
when they had crossed the Dardanelles at the request of the Emperor 
and laid driven buck the enemy, they paid themselves by plundering the 
Greek villagers, a plunder which the Emperor wits powerless to prevent. 
hceblciies,H cm the throne and in the councils of the Empire and the 
general break-up of the government opened the country to attack ou 
every aide. The so-called Empire ot Nicaen, which hud made during half 
a century a not inglorious struggle on behalf of the Greek rare, Lad 
ceased to exist. 1 he city itself, cut off from the resources of the 
neighbouring country and situated in an almost isolated valley ill- 
adapted for the purpose of commerce, became of comparatively little 
importance, though its ancient reputation and its well-built walls still 
entitled it. to respect. 1 lie progress of the Ottoman Turks met with no 
organised resistance. 

In 1308 a band of Turks and of TWcopoli, or Turks who were in the 
regular employ of the Empire, was induced to cross into Europe and 
join with the Catalan Grand Company to attack the Emperor Andmnicus. 
This entry of the Turks into Europe, though not of the Ottoman Turks, 
is itself an epoch-making event. But the lenders of the Catalans were 
soon quarrelling among themselves. Roger Imd killed the brother of the 
Alan loader at tyrieus. He was himself assassinated by the surviving 
brother al Hodriatiople in 1306. live expedition captured Rodosto on 
the north shore of the Marmora, pillaged it, and killed a great number 
oi the inhabitants, the Emperor himself being powerless to render any 
assistance. One of the Catalan leaders, Horn*fort, however, shortly 
afterwards delivered it to the Emperor, In the same vear Guno* on 
the same shore, wa- besieged by the Turks, aud though it was not 
captured the neighbouring country wan pillaged, and again the EmperW 
was powerless to defend Ills subjects. In the year 1308 another band of 
Turks, this time allied with Osman, captured Ephesus. Briisu was com- 
|idled to pay tribute to the Ottoman Emir. The Turks who had joined 
the fabliaus in Europe withdrew into Asia, while their allies continued 
to ravage Thrace 


Osman took possession of a small town, spoken of as Tricocca in the 
neighbourhood of Niraea, In 1310 the first attempt was made by him 
to capture Rhodes, an attempt which Clement V states to have bam due 
to the instigation of the Genoese. The Knights had only been in posses- 
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siail of the island Fur two years. It was the first time that the famous 
defenders of Christendom* who were destined to make so gallant a 
struggle against Islam T met the Ottoman Turks, 

An incident in 1311 shews the weakness of the Empire. Khalil* one 
of the allies of Cbmun, with 1800 Turks under him* had agreed with the 
Emperor that they should pass into Asia by way of Gallipoli. They 
were carrying off much booty which they had taken from the Christian 
towns in Thrace. The owners, wishing to recover their goods, opposed 
the passage until their property was restored. Khalil took possession of 
a rustle near the Dardanelles* possibly at Sestos, and called other Turks 
to his aid from the Asiatic coast. The imperial army which had come 
tn assist the Greeks was defeated* and Khalil in derision decked himself 
with the insignia of the Emperor. 

The struggle went on between the Greeks and the Turks with varying 
success during the nest three or four years* the Turks maintaining their 
position in Thrace and holding the Chersonese and Gallipoli. In ISIS 
the Catalan Grand Company, after having done great injury to the 
Empire, finally quitted the country. 

The struggle between the young and the old Emperor Andronicufl 
increased in violence and incidentally strengthened the position of Osman* 
Roth Emperors, as well as Michael IX who hod died in 1320* employed 
Turkish troop in their dynastic Struggles. The young Andronicus* when 
he was associated in 1321 with Ma grandfather* had the population on 
his side* the old Emperor having been compelled to levy new and 
heavy bixes in order to oppose the inroads of the Turks who had joined 
his grandson^ party. Shortly afterwards the partisans of the young 
Emperor attacked near Silivri a band nf Turkish mercenaries and 
Greeks who were on his grandfotlierVi side. They disbanded on his 
approach and this caused terror In Lhe capital. The mercenaries refused to 
defend it, and demanded to be sent into Asia. Chaleo udyles states 
that Osman slew 8000 Turks who had crossed into the Chersonese. 
Thereupon the old Emperor sued for peace. 

In addition to the dynastic struggles and those with the Turks* the 
Empire had now to meet the Serbs, Bulgarians, and Tartars. The Tartars 
made their appearance in Thrace, having worked their way from South 
Russia round by the Dobrudzhn. Voung Androniciis HI in 1524 Is reported 
to have defeated 120,000 of them. 

While in the last years of the reign of Osmiln the Empire was un¬ 
able to offer a formidable resistance* Osman himself was making steady 
progress. He never lost fright of his main object, the conquest anil 
occupation of all important places between his capita] at YeJii-8hehr 
{which he hud chosen instead of Eaki-Shehr) and the Marmora with the 
straits that lead to it from north and south. Two points are noteworthy 
in hi*campaign of conquest: first* that he trusted largely to the isolation 
of the town-* which he desired to capture; secondly, that he made great 
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use of cavalry. Every Tiitk Under him was a lighter. They con tinned 
their nomad habits and many of them almost lived on horseback. The 
result that they niovtsl much more quick] v than their enemies, and 
this mobility, combined with the simple habits of others who travelled 
readily on their simple ox-eurts T which served them a* dwellings* greatly 
favoured Ostnuifs method of isolating a town. By pitching their tents 
or unyoking their oxen in a neighliourhood from which cavalry had 
driven away the inhabitant?, they reduced the town by starvation* 
Osman had now during nine or ten years applied this method to the 
capture of Rhm, His son Or khan (horn 1S88) was in command of his 
father’s army* and iu 1&26 the position of Brusa was so desperate that, 
when the Emperor was unable to ^end an army to break the blockade* 
the inhabitants surrendered the city. 

The surrender of Brusa to Ostial ids army in November 13SG marked, 
an epoch in the advance of the OiLotnstii Turks. He liad gained a most 
advantageous position for attacking the Empire from the Anatolian side. 
Once in the hands of the Turks w 'ho already held the country between 
it and the passes concentrating near Eski^hchr., its situation rendered it 
secure from the south. The Hithynian Olympus imu^dktdv in ats rear 
made it inaccessible from tliat side, while its commanding natural 
posh ion on the mountain sloj>e rendered it strong against an army 
attacking it in front. While itself occupying an exceptionally strong 
natural position, no other place was so good a centre for operations 
against an enemy on the Marmora. It dominated Cyzkms* and was not 
too distant to serve as a defensive hose against an enemy attempting 
to cross from Gallipoli to 1 jimpsacos. On the other side it threatened 
Nicaea and facilitated the capture of Izmid, Henceforth it became the 
centre of operations for the Ottoman Turks* and when immediately 
afterwards in November I3S6 Osman died, his historian could trutlifuJly 
note that while he had taken many strongly fortified places in Anatolia, 
and in particular nearly every seaport in the region on the Black Sea 
between Incboli and the Bosphorus* his greatest success* the most impor¬ 
tant to the race which history was to call after him Osnniniis or Ottomans* 
was the surrender of Brusa. 

Osman was at Sugyut, the capital chosen by his father* when the news 
wan brought to him oi the success of his son at Brusa, He was then 
near his end and died m November IS&b at the age nf sixty-eight. The 
expression of his desire to be buried in Brusa marks tbe value which he 
attached to its possession His wish was complied with; and the series 
of tombs of the early sultana of his race, whieh are KtiH shewn to 
visitors to the city, mark its importance during [lie following century 
Lind a half. 

Osman rather than Ertughril is regarded a* the founder uf the Otto- 
man ami ion. His successors on the throne are still girl with his sword. 
The Turkish instinct in taking him as at once their founder and greatest 
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national kero is right While rejecting most of the stories regarding him, 
we may fairly conclude that he was a ruler who recognised that to obtain 
the reputation of a lover of justice was good policy. His merits as 
a warrior-statesman rest on a Mirer foundation. There is reason to believe 
that the advance of his people from the time he ascended tin throne 
until the capture of Era** was in accordance with a genera] plan. While 
occasionally finding it necessary to carry on war to the south of the 
mountain ranges which nn his accession formed the southern boundary 
of hiH territory, he never lost hope of an advance to the straits and the 
Marmora, h/making an advance in that direction he bereaaed the 
number of his own immediate subjects by allying himself with other 
Turks; and, by gaining the reputation of a ruler who might be safely 
followed* and under whose protection Christians might find security 
both from other Turks and from the eductions of their ow n Emperor, he 
drew even Christians to accept his rule. 


orkhAn ivm-wm- 

Osman had been a successful conqueror. It remained for his son to 
extend his fathers conquests nn the lines which he had laid down* and to 
organise the administration of his government. Orkhiin offered to share 
the government with his brother 'Alrl-ad-Din, who refused, hut consented 
to be Ids Vizier or 44 burden-bearer^ To him quite as much as to Or khan 
is due the organisation of the army which is one of the main features of 
the reign- As the Turkish writers report the matter, while Orkhan 
occupied himself with the conquest of new territories, ( Ala-ad-Dln gave a 
civilised form to the government. 

The line of advance of the victorious tribe from Brusu was clearly 
indicated. Izniq* the name by which the Turks know Ni cam, “the city of 
the crecd*’ rt is not more than a day's journey for an army from Brusa. 
Izmid* or Niconiedia, is only a few hours farther ofE It was to these 
strongholds that the new Emir directed his attention. Mcaea, which had 
been occupied at least twice by bands of Turks, though not by Ottomans* 
was attacked byOrkhaiL Although surrounded by good waits* its resources 
would not allow of n long defence, and the inhabitants were about to 
surrender when they learned that the Emperor, young Androuicus* with 
Cantacuzene, who afterwards in 1641 was associated as joint-Emperor, 
were coming to its relief. In the late spring of they arrived with a 
hastily-gathered army, met the Turks, anti defeated them. But a band 
of too impetuous Greeks endeavoured to follow up the victory, and the 
Turks employing the rose which continued for centuries to give them 
success* simulated Hight* When the band had thus well separated them¬ 
selves from the main body of the anuy, the Turks turned and attacked. 
The Emperor and CantaeuBcnc then intervened. In the battle which 
ensued the Emperor was himself wounded, and the result: of the struggle 
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wns indecisive. Shortly afterwards* however, a panic followed, and the 
Turkish troops took advantage of it to capture the city and pillage 
the imperial cainp r 

The capture of Nicaea was effected in 1329. Its wealth was probably 
still great. After the recovery of Constantinople in 1201, its importance 
had at once lessened* but it was still the store-house of Greek wealth i*i 
Asia Minor. Orkhan decreed tliat tribute should be exacted fmm every 
place in Bithvuia* ami this cause* combined with the knowledge of its 
wealth, probably led to the pillage of the city by the Turks it] 1331. 

The next stronghold of the Empire w hich Orkhan attained way Izmid, 
formerly Nicomedia, Situated at the head of the gulf of the same name 
which stretches forty miles into Asia Minor from Constantinople* its 
position was always an important one, Diocletian had selected it as the 
capital of the Empire in tlie East. Instead of being landlocked as is 
Nicaen, which at the time of the First Council (325) was for a while its 
rival* it is on the sea at the brad of a noble valley through which the 
groat highway leads into the interior of Asia Minor. In 1329 Orkhjln 
bat down before its great walls, Rut the Emperor Andromeda ITT,, now the 
sole occupant of the throne, had command of Hie sea* and hastened to its 
relief with ±o strong a force that Orkhan was compelled to abandon the 
siege nrid make terms. A few months passed and Orkhan once more 
appeared before its mils. Once more the Emperor hastened to its relief 
and the siege was raised But Orkhan pursued the plan already mentioned 
of starving the inhabitants into surrender by devastating the surrounding 
country. The Emperor was unable to furnish an aruiv sufficiently strong 
to inHict a defeat upon the elusive hordes who were accustomed to live 
upon the country, am! tn 133? Nicomedin surrendered. 

In 1329, and during the next ten years, attacks by the Turks suggest 
unceasing movement on their part. In that year the Emirs of Aidln and 
C^arifth, jealous of the conquests of the Ottomans, arranged with the 
Emperor for his support An army sent by Orkhan against them by sea 
was destroyed near Trajan opolis. in the following year the Greeks were 
still more successful: 15*003 Turks were defeated and destroyed in 
Thrace, 

In 1333 Omar Beg, the Emir of AidJn* sent an expedition to Form in 
Thrace, which was defeated and compel Led to retire* Another hand of 
Turk ft waft destroyed at Rod os to* and again another at Salon! ca, both 
in the s&me year. In 1335 we hmr of the Turks as pirates in various 
parts of the Mediterranean* and of the Emperors vain attempts to com¬ 
bine 33is forces with those of the VVent to destroy them. His territory 
nn the eastern shore of the Aegean was in constant danger from the 
r I'urkisli emif" established there. In 1336 Andronicus wo* compelled 
to ally himself with the Emir of Magnesia and other local Turkish chief¬ 
tains in order to save Fhocoea. \ struggle with the Turks continued 
in the same neighbourhood for two yearn. In the spring of 1338 a great 
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invasion nf Thrace by the Tartars compelled the Emperor s attention. 
They attacked the Turks who were still in that province and exter¬ 
minated them, hut a* the Emperor was unable to pay for their services 
they captured 3QI>,000 ChrisLiaush Other Turks, however* came the 
following year, and devastated even the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Being now in possession of the chief port in Bithynitt* the head u\ all 
the great roads from Anatolia to Constantinople* amt of Brora, well fitted 
by its natural strength to be the capital of a race of warriors, Orkhan 
turned his attention trs the organisation of his government. He had 
from his accession l>een conscious that lie had succeeded to the rule 
of a greatly increased number of subjects and of a larger extent ot 
territory than hi* father, and judged that he was entitled to abandon the 
title of Emir and to assume the mure ambitious one of i,L Sultan of the 
Ottoman*” Hitherto the coinage current was either that of Constanti¬ 
nople or that of the Sdjuqs; Qrkhan with hi* new sense of sovereignty 
coined money in his own name. 

Besides having greatly increased the number of his Muslim subjects, 
he had to rule over a large number of Christians, Most of them were 
the inhabitants uf conquered territory* Many of the peasants, however* 
from neighbouring territories sought his protection; fur, as the Greek 
writers record, hi> Christian subjects were less taxed than those of the 
Empire. He saw that if wns wise to protect these rcafafte. He left, them 
the use of their churches, and in various ways endeavoured to reconcile 
them to his rule- This policy of reconciliation* commenced oil his 
accession, was continued during his reign and did much to set his army 
free for service in the held. He took a step* however* with regard to his 
Christian subjects, of which he could not have foremen the far-reaching 
results. In this he was at least greatly aided by his brother l Ali-ad-Dtn 
and by Khalil, a connexion of his family. He formed a regimenl of 
Christians who were kept distinct from the remainder of his army. The 
men were at first vulunteere. The inducements of regular pay, of 
opportunities of loot and adventure, and of a career which was one for 
life, appealed to many amid a papulation which had been greatly harassed 
and impoverished by his army. The experiment was a new one* and 
when Hftjjl Bektash* a celebrated dervish, was asked to give a name 
to the new corps, the traditional story is that he laid the loose white 
deeve of his coat over the head of one of them* declaring that this 
should be their distinctive head-dicss* and called them New Troop* or 
Janissaries, Under this name they were to become famous in history. 
The special feature which has attracted the attention of Europeans, 
nam ely that they were tribute children, probably did not apply to 
them Lu the time of Orkhmi. Von Hummer follows the Turkish 

1 la this and other casea 1 ftiva the numbers captured or si as a as thay are 
tilled by the writers quat&i, Needier to say thru th^y arD often greatly e.v- 
Fiufre rated and incapuhSe of behi^ cli^kd. 
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authors who claim that Kim til, called Qara or Black Khalil* suggeffcd 
that Christian childreu taken into military service should be forcibly 
brought op as Muslim*. Eut the fir^t mention of compulsory service by 
Christians made in the Greek authors is attributed to the first year 
of the reign of Orkhan 1 * successor Murad in 1060. They relate that one- 
lift h of all Christian children whose fathers were captured in Isal tie 
were regarded as ipso Jbdo the property of the Sul tan * and that 
Murad caused his *hare of the lioys to be taken from their parents and 
brought up ixs Muslims to become Janissaries It mnv be noted* how¬ 
ever, that not all Janissaries were soldiers. A large proportion, perhaps 
even one-half, were educated for the civil sendee of the State, The 
seizure and apportionmen t of the children and other property of Chris¬ 
tian* in resistance to the Sultan was in accordance with Islamic law. 

Or khan and his brother i Ala-ad-Dm organised the army. In Lhe early 
stages of their history the Ottomans had possessed only a tribal organi¬ 
sation. Every Turk continued to be a fighter and was always liable to 
serve* but now classification bud become necessary. We have various ac¬ 
counts of how this was accomplished* all agreeing that the army under 
Orkliaii was organised on the basis of a militia associated with land 
tenure, but that there were, in addition, paid troop* who constituted 
a standing army, of which the Janissaries soon funned the must notable 
division. The general lines af the organisation of the Ottoman army os 
laid down in this reign provided that the first and most important portion 
should consist of men who held their lands from the Sultan and were 
liable to well defined military service. The second portion was formed 
of men who were paid for their services. The first* military tenants, 
were the t4 nerves and sinews uf the Empire.* These tenants received 
various names in accordance with the rent they paid for the crown lands 
and the services required of them. The Timariots held lands by title- 
deeds or Ifjit™, either from the Sultan’s land-courts for which they paid 
any rent up to 20*000 a*per* annually, or from a begltrbcy on paying 
annual rent up to 6000 a*per*. Each Timaricrt had to furnish liimself 
with a suiatl tent when on campaign, and was required to carry three or 
four baskets for making earthworks and trenches. Those who paid rent 
higher Ilian £0,000 ospers were known as Zamira* If the rent were above 
1(H),000 as per* the Ztdlm became a pasha or sanjakbey, and if alxive 
£00,000 be was a beglerbey* The Ztf ims bad not only to render personal 
service, to find their own tents, new!Fid utensils for campaigning, stabling 
etc., but for every 5000 uppers at which the Za"7m was rated he had to 
bring one horseman into the field. The 2a 4 Im might be called upon 
to supply up to nineteen men. The organisation recalls the feudal 
service in Western Europe with its tenants of the crown and their re¬ 
tainers. 

The second portion of the army consisted of men who were paid for 
their services. It consisted first uf the Janissaries who served for life, and 
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secondly ofSipahls who were cavalry, armourers or smiths, gunners, and 
mariners. All in this second division were hired for the campaign only, 
and though, like all Ottoman subjects, liable to serve at all times, in the 
interval between campaigns they returned to their homes and pasturage. 
It was in forming an army mostly of infantry and retaining the services of 
all his male subjects that Orkhan is credited with having formed the first 
standing army of modern times. The infantry were known as Fiyade. 
Suhsecjuentiy* the name Riyadh wis restricted to such infantry as had 
lands apportioned to them. Those who had no such lands were known 
as ‘Azab-, and resembled the irregulars who at a later period were known 
as Bashi-bazuka, Corresponding to them, with the exception that they 
were cavalry, was a body of light horsemen known as Aqiuji, who also 
were without regular pay and dependent on plunder. It was Orkhfin 
who first gave Turkish soldiers a distinctive uniform. The general 
remark must, however, be made that modern authors, in describing 
the organisation of the Turkish army*, credit Orkhan with the later 
organisation. Only the general outlines of this can safely lie attributed 
to Orkhan, 

The last twenty yeans of Orkhnn's reign were years of leas active 
aggression. But the Sultan found abundant occupation for his armv. 
The facts justify ns in assuming that he never lost sight of his fathers 
intention to extend his empire northwards so ns to encroach on that of 
Constantinople. 

The ravages of the Turks who had been called into Thrace to resist 
the Tartars continued during two years. Then until 13+4 we hear of 
fewer troubles with them in Thrace, though in that year they were 
he lore Salon i oa in the west and before Trebizond in the east of the 
Empire, while still another hand attacked the Knights of Rhodes, who 
once more defeated them. It was probably* shortly after the capture of 
Nicaea that Orkhan took possession of Gemlik, formerly called Civitot, 
and of almost all the south coast of Marmora. 

In order to attach Orkhan to his side, the Emperor Cantacuzene in 
13+4 promised his daughter Theodora in marriage to the Ottoman 
Sultan. The offer was accepted, and Orkhan sent (3000 troops into Thrace. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy fact during the dynastic struggle, which 
went on in the imperial family during Orkhan’s reign, was that two 
opposing hands of Turks were preying upon the country and thus 
impoverishing the Empire. 

In the midst of the civil war Cantacuzcne gave annther daughter in 
marriage to the young Emperor John Folaeologus, aged fifteen, who had 
been associated with him. Orkhan came tu Scutari to congratulate his 
father-iu-law in 1347 on thus effecting a reconciliation, though Canta- 
cuzene asserts that the object of his visit was to kill the young Emperor, 
whom he regarded as the rival of Cantacuzcne or of a son that he 
himself might have by his wife Theodora. 
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Venetian versus Genoese influence 


The Serbs had now developed into a formidable nation. Orkhan 
sent 6000 Ottomans lignin.-t Stephen Dusan. The Turks defeated the 
Serbs, but then recromed into Asia with their booty. Two years 
later, in 1-349, Orkliati sent 30,000 of his horsemen against thE Sorbs, 
who were attacking Salomon. Matthew, the youngest son of Can- 
tacu/enc, was with the Ottomans. In 1352 the Tsar of Bulgaria 
united ajth Stephen Dusaii to support the voung Emperor Paloeologus, 
who was now quarrelling with his father-in-law. Mttrh of the lighting 
centred about Henintika, in the nr ighbutirhood of which in the .same 
year Sulaiman, the son of OrkhSn, defeated the Strl». Orkhan himself 
ret used to assist in attacking his brother-in-law. 

In these later years also, the struggle between the Genoese and the 
\ enetinns disturbed the Empire anil assisted in furthering the advance 
of the Ottomans. On more than one occasion the V enetian fleet had 
successfully resisted the Turk: for the fleet of the republic, like that of 
Genoa, often made its appearance in the Aegean, and penetrated even to 
the Flux !me to protect the trade of its subjects. As the two States were 
at this time almost constantly at war, it was practically inevitable that 
in the civil war raging during the time of Can tarn zene one or both «f 
them shmili i be invited to take sides. The Genoese were already estab¬ 
lished in Galato, and they had strongly fortified it with walls which may 
-till be traced. In 1353 fourteen Venetian galleys fought at the 
cnl ranee to the Bosphorus against the combined Greek and Genoese 
fleets, and their passage through the Straits was intercepted. In the 
following year Cantacuzene had to take a decided line between the two 
powers. He refused to ally himself with the Venetians, who had sent a 
fleet to invite him so to do, probably because of his unwillingness to give 
oifence to Orkhan. His conduct, however, was of bo dubious a character 
that the Genoese declared war against him. The Venetians and the fleet 
of the King of Aragon went to his assistance. Fighting took place once 
more in the Bosphorus, aud the Genoese persuaded Orkhtin to come to 
their aid. Thereupon Contacuame was compelled to come to terms 
with the Genoese; he granted them an extension of territory beyond 
the then existing walls of Galata, doubling in tact its area, and sur¬ 
rendered to them the important towns of Hentdea and Selymhria 
(Silbri) on the north shore of the Marmora. Cantacnzene, however, 
had fallen into disfavour with the citizens of his capital, who sus¬ 
pected that he was prepared to hand over Constantinople itself to Orkhiin. 
It was when he proposed to place the fortress of Cydobiuiu around the 
Golden Gate in Orklidn's possession, for so went Lhc rumour, that the 
old Emperor resigned, and assuming the habit of a monk retired to a 
monastery at Mongolia; but a different version is given a century later 
by I’hnmtzes. 

Orkhan now assumed an attitude of open hostility to the Empire. 
The year 1356 marks an epoch in the progress of the Ottoman Turks. 
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They and other Turkish tribes had frequently found themselves in Thrace, 
either to help one of the parties in the civil war, or to assist the Empire 
to repel Serb or Bulbar or Tartar invader** But now Sulaifntn, the son of 
OrkMn, succeeded in crossing the Straits simply with the intention of 
conquering new territory. A boat was ferried across the north end of the 
Dardanelles* a Greek pcasaiit was captured who assisted the Turks hi 
making rafts united by bullocks 1 hides, and on each raft forty horsemen 
were ferried across to Tzyiiipe* possibly at the foot of the hill on which 
the castle of Sestos stands. Lu three nights thirty thousand men were 
transported to the European shore, either in boats or* as seems more 
likely, on a bridge supported on inflated skins. This was the real entry 
of the Turks into Europe, 

Shortly afterwards the Ottoman army, now under the command of 
Murad, the second surviving son of Orkhln, took possession of three of the 
most important towns in Thrace, Churlu ou the direct line to Hadriauople, 
Epibatus, and Pyrgua l . In 1357 the Ottomans pushed on to Iladrianople, 
which they captured and held as their European capital until Con¬ 
stantinople fell into their hands. The capture was made by Sdlaiman, 
who* however* died shortly afterwards. A few weeks later Demotikm 
which had hud various fortunes during half a century *snd which was near 
tin: Bulgarian frontier, fell into the hands of the Ottomans. To have 
obtained possession of Hadrianople and of Dcmotika, and to Ijc able to 
hold them, was the greatest Ottoman advance yet made in Europe, 

An incident occurred in the last year of Orkhairs life which is in¬ 
structive as shewing how much influence the fear of bis power had in the 
Empire. His sou Khalil* by Theodora the daughter of Cnntactizene* was 
taken prisoner hy pirates, probably Turks tinder the Emir of Magnesia, 
and sent to Fhocaea at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna. The Emperor, 
with whom Matthew the sod of Cantataccne was associated, went him¬ 
self with a fleet to capture the city, but returned without having 
accomplished his object. After some weeks spent in the capital, Orldiin 
insisted that he should return to set Khalil free. The request was in the 
nature of a command, and was obeyed. The Palaeolugus met his fleet 
returning. Negotiations went on, but for a while without effect. Finally 
in 1359 Khalil was ransomed by the Emperor, brought to the capita], 
made governor of Bithynia, and took up his quarters at Nicaca. Previous 
lo hi& arrival the Emperor had agreed with Orkhan to give his ten-year- 
old daughter to Khalil* The agreement was made at Chalceduu : the 
betrothal was celebrated at Constantinople with great pomp and amid 
the rejoicing of the people, who believed that by the marriage and the 
signature of a treaty uf perpetual peace they would have rest. 

Qrkhan died a few month* afterwards at BrCisa in 1U59, two months 

1 Cantemir mskt# tliis statement , thy ugh there h uythhiff to shew whether he 
mean* the Bulgarian Burgas^ dr a place of the woe u&mo about fifteen miles west 
uf CmisLintinyple hut nut en the cnast 
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after the death of his son Sulamian, He had consol idated the realm 
over which Osman had ruled, anil had largely extended it. The Turkish 
writers claim that lie hail captured nearly every place Itetween the 
Dardanelles and the Black Sea, including the shores of the gulfs of 
Gemlik and Izmid. The claim is exaggerated, for though he hnd 
harassed all the neighbourhood he had not taken possession of it. If, 
instead of speaking of his taking possession of these places, it is said 
that he claimed sovereign rights from the Dardanelles to the Black 
Sen, the statement would la' correct On the European side also he had 
acquired many places in 11,race and, most important of all, had cap¬ 
tured Hadnanople, which was to serve as the chief centre of attack on 
the Empire by his successors. 


MU El AD l (1369-1389), 

The thirty years’ reign of Sultan Murad marks a great advance of 
Ottoman power. On his accession, the Ottomans were already the most 
powerful division of the Turks in Asia Minor. With two or three 
exceptions, such as Karamania, little attention had to be given to the 
Turks m the rear, that is, to the south and east of the territory the 
Ottomans occupied. The greater body was constantly attracting to 
itself members of the smaller Ixidics. 

The attention of Murad was devoted at the beginning of his reign 
mainly to the development of the important territory his people had 
already acquired, extending from the north of the Aegean eastward to 
Inebnli on the Black Sea. This territory, though for the most part con¬ 
quered in tiie sense that it paid tribute and contained no population 
able to revolt, was id-organised, and it was the business of the new 
sultan to complete its organisation for the purpose of government. But 
the great objec! of Murad * life waa to make a still further advance into 
Europe. Indeed the remark may lie made once for all that the Ottomans 
were never prosperous except when they were pushing forward to obtain 
new territory, Times of peace always shewed the worst side of the race. 
Inferior in civilisation and intelligence to tile races they conquered, they 
resented their inferiority and became oppressors. Religion at this early 
stage of their history wm not a powerful dement in their character, butris 
they had adopted Islam the difference in religion between the conquerors 
and conquered tended to becurne more and more the distinguishing 
mark between them, with results which became increasingly important 
as time went on. Various Greek writers note the com men cement of a 
religious persecution hy Murad, and attribute it to the influence of a mufti 
The Sultan is said to have promised to the ‘Elam* one-fifth of the suoi Is 
of war, ™ 

We have seen that the predecessor of Murid had effected a landing 
in Thrace, had uverrua the country, and claimed sovereignty over several 
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towns. Murid's object was iu make such sovereignty real :md permanent, 
and to obtain effectual possession of further territory, and especially of 
important centres like Hadrian ople and Salon im. We have Been that 
the first of these cities had l>een taken by his father, but its occupation 
bad been only temporary. The explanation is that* numerous as the 
hordes of the Ottoman Turks were, they had not sufficient men to hold 
the cities they conquered. 

They were now destined to meet much more formidable enemies than 
the Greek Emperor. The great Slav nations, Bulgers and Serbs, were 
strong, and were indeed at the height of their power. They too Imd 
taken advantage of the weaklier of the Empire* and hail strengthened 
their already powerful kingdoms. Tlie chief struggle* of Murad were to 
be with them, aided as they were by the Magyars and the Houuiatiitms 
of Wollacbia. 

M can time the advance of the Ottomans laid aroused some of the 
nations of the West. England and France were too much occupied with 
the Hundred Years’' War to take an active part in uppusmg the common 
enemy of Christendom. But the Pope, who was perhaps the strongest 
Power in western Europe, had Jong seen the advance of the Muslims, 
and accord]ugly did hi* utmost to rouse Christian nation* to check that 
advance. 

The Greek Empire at this time was in the midst of civil war. 
Though the fullest account we have of its condition is that written by 
the Emperor Caniocuzene himself, the picture presented is one of 
hopeless incompetence. Nor was Asia Minor unmolested. The Mam- 
Inks had invaded Cilicia, and had captured Tarsus, Adana, and other 
cities In the following year A Italia was taken hv the King of Cyprus 
with the aid of the Knights pf Rhodes, Murad did not trouble himself 
with the capture of Asiatic territory. The Ottomans were constant to 
their purpose of extending their conquests in Europe, The rival parties 
in the Empire were ready to buy their services. Sulmman. the brother 
of Murad, had taken Hadriaiiople. Cantacuzene, after remonstrances 
based on appeals to the treaties made by Or khan* was compelled to pay 
10,000 crowns to Su Ini man on his promise to abandon his conquests ia 
Thrace and return to Asia, Nevertheless, on the death of Sulnimon, Murad 
again took possession of Hadrimiople. Probably, however* it was not 
held in permanence until 1366, six years after its occupation by Murad. 
In the same way and in the same year Gallipoli, which several times 
was occupied for a short time by the Ottomans, was taken frooi them 
by the Count of Savoy and given back to the Emperor within a year 
of its capture. The Emperor tried Lo induce the Serbs to join with him 
to expel the Turks, but this effort failed. After Murad had taken Demo* 
tika in 1361, he drove the Serbs out of Seres, and then attacked various 
claimants to both the Serbian and Bulgarian thrones. 

In 1363 Murad was obliged to give his attention to Asia Minor, 
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Defeat of the Serbs on the Mnritzn, 1371 


So strong was be that lie was able T before crossing into Asia, to obtain 
a treaty from the Emperor that he would not attempt to retake any of 
the places captured in Thrace, bnt would send aid to him across the 
Bosphorus. Returning the same year from bis Asiatic territory, Murad 
made an agreement with the Genoese to transport 60,000 of his followers 
into Thrace. Proceeding to Hadriafrople, we tiud him attacking and 
defeating an army cumpused of Serbs, Bulgarians, and Magyars. Three 
years later, in 1366+ the South Serbs made an effort to capture Iljulria- 
nople. Their army of 50*000 men however, defeated 1 . To have 
accomplished this result the number of the Turks in Europe must 
certainly have been great. Other evidence is to the same effect. Ducas, 
writing three-quarters of a century later, states his belief that there 
were more Turks between the Dardanelles and the Danube than in Aria 
Minor itself. He describes how the Turks from Cappadocia, Lycia, 
and Caria had crossed into Europe to pillage and ruin the himls of the 
Christians, A hundred thousand had laid waste the country as far as 
Dalmatia- Notwithstanding the defeat of the t^rha just mentioned, 
they again attacked Lbe Turks. In September 1371 Vukasin, King of 
South Serbia, with an army of 70,000 men, made ei desperate stand near 
the bank.s of the river Maritza. In this battle the mnt of the South 
Serbs was complete. Two sons of the king were drowned in the river, 
and Vukasin himself was killed in Might. The kingdom of the South 
Serbs bed perished®. 

It is noteworthy that in the battle of the Maritza the Greeks took 
no part. It may lie said that the impotency of the Empire reached its 
highest point two years luEer* in 1373+ when Mumd was formally recog¬ 
nised as his suzerain by the Emperor, whu promised to render him military 
service* and consented to surrender his son Manuel as a hostage. 

John V, the Greek Emperor, was meantime seeking aid from western 
Europe. In 1866 the Pope, in reply to his request for aid, pressed for 
the Union of the two Churches as a condition precedent, and urged 
him to take port in a crusade headed by Louis, King of Hungary. 
Urban V in the following year wrote to the Latin princes to facilitate 
the voyage of John and to assist him in raising means to oppose the 
Turks. In 1369 John visited Venice and thence went to Rome, where 
he formally professed the Roman faith. Upon such profession he was 
allowed to collect troop. Meantime the Pope urged Louis and the 
Voivode of Wallachia to join in attacking the Turks, John wont to 
France, but his mission failed, and he found himselfin money difficulties 
when in 1376 he returned to Venice. A new Pope, Gregory XI, preached 
unce more a crusade with the object of driving the Turks back into Asia, 
and tried to obtain soldiers for Look The effort met with little success, 

1 The must templets study of this campaign yet made is by S, Xqwhovfl! 
Dip Men unri Turkttri in AY V ttnd Jr Jnhrhund^rt ± cht, vi and V m 

3 Cf, ntjxvii Chapter hviii* p. 556. 
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mid in 1374 the Pope reproached Louis for his inactivity* ignoring 
the fact that the task assigned to hi in was beyond hid means. The 
Union of the Churches had not been completed, and though the Knight-; 
of Rhodes were urged to attack the Turks and to send seven hundred 
knights to attack them in Greece, and although a papal lleet was building, 
these preparations resulted in very liLtle. In reference to the proposed 
Union one thing was dear, that, whatever the Emperor and his great 
noble* were prepared to do in the matter, the majority of his subjects 
would have none of it J . 

An incident in 1374 Ls significant of the relations between the chief 
actors, Murad the Sultan and John Palaeolugus the Emperor. Iu 1373 
John had associated his younger son Manuel with him as Emperor. 
Roth father and soti loyally fulfilled their obligations to Murid, and 
joined him in a campaign in Asia, The elder son, Andrunicus, was on 
friendly terms with Sauji, the son of Murad, These two, who were 
about the same age, joined in a conspiracy to dethrone their fathers. 
When Murad and John returned from Asia Minor, they found the 
army of the rebellious sons in great force on the Moritza near Deiuotika, 
Tlie most powerful element in the rebel army was Turkish. A bold appeal 
made in person to them by Murad caused largo defections. Though both 
the rebel sous resisted, Demotika was captured. The inhabitants were 
treated with exceptional cruelty, which revolted Turk- as well as Chris¬ 
tians. The garrison was drowned in the Moritza: fathers were forced 
to cut the throats of their sons, The Sultan and the Emperor, say 
the chroniclers, had agreed to punish the chief rebels, Sauji 
blinded*. 

The disastrous wax between members of the imperial family, a war 
without a single redeeming feature, continued. The chief combatants 
were the rival sons of John—Manuel and Andronicus—the latter of whom 
gained possesion of Constantinople in 1376, having entered It by tbe 
Fege Gate. He imprisoned John, his father, and hies two brothers hi tbe 
tower of Anemas. He had promised the Genoese the island of Tenedoa 
in return for their aid. But the Venetians w ere in pc^ession, and strongly 
opposed the attempt of Andronicus and the Genoese fleet to displace 
them. Amid these family disputes the Turks were steadily gaining 
ground. The one city in Asia Minor which remained faithful to the 
Empire was Philadelphia. In 1379, when John V was restored, the Turks, 
possibly at the instigation of RayazTd who later became Sultan, stipu¬ 
lated that the annual tribute paid by the Empire should be 30,000 gold 
bezant*, that 1S,000 fighting men should be supplied to the Sultan, and 
that Philadelphia should be surrendered. The bargain was the harder 

1 C£ irupftij xrij pji. 017-18. 

* Cha] condyle^ i. p. 44 p Plsmntztt, t + Uul^h ? i. IS, my* that Murtd blinded hi* 
son ami called im John to blind AodronJcufl, but though some formality of blinding 
wai? gone through by pouring vinegar upon the it was not effective. 
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because tlie Ernpemr Imd to send his own troops to com pi bis subjects 
to open their gates to the enemy. 

The Turks were now waging war in southern Greece and in the 
Archipelago with great energy and success. Even Fatmoa had to lie 
surrendered to them in 1381 in order to effect the random of the Grand 
Master of Rhode*. Island* and towns were l)eiiig appropriated by Turks 
or Genoese without troubling about the consent of the Emperor. Seio 
or Chios, however, was given on a long lease by hxtu to a company of 
Genoese who took the uanie of Giustimani. In 1384 A pull uni a on the 
Black Sea was occupied by Murad after he had killed the villagers. Two 
years later Murad sent two of his generals to take possession of several 
of the flourishing towns north of the Aegean. Gurnaljiim, K&vala, Seres, 
and others farther afield into Macedonia us far as Monastic fell into 
Turkish hands. 

As we near the end of Murad’s reign, the increasing impotency of the 
Greek Empire becomes more manifest. Almost every year shews also an 
increase in numbers of the subjects who had come under Ottoman rule, 
and the wide-spread cliaraeter of Ottoman conquest. The Muslim flood, 
which though uut exclusively was mainly Ottoman, bad spread all over 
the Balkan Peninsula. Turks were in Greece, and were holding their own 
in parts of Epirus. West of Thrace the most important city on the coast 
which had not been captured by the Turks was Satanic*, After a siege 
lasting four years, it was captured for Murad in 1387. 

The growth and development of the Bulgurs and Serbs during the 
early part of the fourteenth century forms one of the leading features in 
file history of Eastern Europe. Their progress was cheeked by the 
Ottoman Turks. The Serbs had been so entirely defeated as to accept 
vassalage at Murad s lumck In 1381 their king was ordered to send 2000 
men against the Emir of Karamauia (Qaraiuan). On the return of this 
detachment the discontent at their subjection to Murad was so great 
that. King Lazar revolted. He was defeated and thereupon set to 
work to organise an alliance against Murad. In 1339 the decisive battle 
was fought on the plains of Kossovo; Ijizar was taken prisoner, and the 
triumph of the Ottomans was complete. As the bit tie on the Maritza 
laid broken the power of the South Serbs and of the eastern Bulgarians 
in 1371, so did this battle on the plains of Kossovo in 1383 destroy that 
of the northern Serbians and the western Bulgarians 1 , 

During or immediately before the battle, there occurred a dramatic 
incident. A voting Serb named Milos ran toward* the Turkish army, 
ami, when they would have stopped him, declared that he wanted to set 
their Sultan in order tluit he might shew’ him how he could profit by the 
fight. Mured signed to him to come near, and the youug fellow did so, 
drew a dagger which he had hidden, and plunged it into the heart of 

1 LX *upm M Chapter xvm, pp, 537-SH. 
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the Sultan. He was at 0111‘e cut down hy the guard.'. Lazar, the captive 
king* was hewn in pieces. 

Murad was the son of n Christian woman, wliu in Turkish is known 
ns Nllufer, the lotus flower. She was seized by Or khan on the day of 
her espousal to a Greek husband. and became the first wife of her captor. 
Jt ts a question which has lieeu discussed 1 , whether the influence of the 
mother had any effect in moulding the character of her distinguished son. 
Murad seems to have possessed traits quite unlike those of his father 
nr grandfather: a singular independence, a keen intelligence, a curious 
I rive of pleasure and of luxury, and at the same tune a tendency towards 
cruelty which was without parallel in his ancestors. In Isis youth he was 
not allowed to take pul in public affairs* and was overshadowed, by his 
brother Sulaimam It is claimed for Murad that he was inexorably just, 
and that he caused his * 4 bclored son Sauji to he executed for rebellion*" 
Von I lam user believes that he had long been jealous of him, but the 
better opinion would appear to be that Biiyattld intrigued to have his 
brother condemned. When this elder brother came tu the throne, he put 
another brother named Wqub to de?Uh so as to have no rival. 

The reign of Murad is the most brilliant period of the advance of 
the Ottomans. It lasted thirty years* during which conquest on the 
lint*! laid down by his two predecessors extended the area of Ottoman 
territory on a larger scale Limn ever, its especial feature being the defeat 
of the Serbians and Bulgarians with their allies ill the two crowning 
victories of the Maritas in I&71 and Kossovo in 1389. On Murad's assas¬ 
sination it looked a* if the Balkan pemnsida was already under Ottoman 
sway. They hail overrun Greece* had penetrated into Herzegovina, and 
had captured Nix* the position which commands the pas&es leading from 
Thrace into Serbia. The success of Murad was due tu four causes, the 
impotence of the Greek Empire, the organisation nf the Ottoman army* 
the constant increase of that army by an unending ytream of Muslims 
from Asia Minor, and the disorganised condition uf the races occupying 
the Balkan peninsula. We have already spoken of the impotence of the 
Empire. Murad and his brothers had developed the organisation nf the 
Ottoman army* hod improved its discipline, and had perfected a system of 
tactics which endured for many generations. It was already distinguished 
for its mobility, due In great part to the nomad character of a Turkish 
army* We may reject the stories of Turkish writers that the Christian 
armies were en cum bend. with women and with superfluous baggage 
due to their love of luxury, but* in comparison with the simple require¬ 
ments of an armv of nomad*, it was natural and probably correct on 
the part of the Turks to regard the impedimenta of the other armies as 
excessive and largely useless. The constant stream of Asiatic immigrants 
is attested by many writer?, Muslim and Christian, Moreover, the 

1 By 11 all] (laitotn, L*f? Sltfta fm nlfrtmnflJt. p, G4 - 
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grea [ horde from central A>in under the leadership of Timur was already 
on the march, and had driven other Turks before it to the west; to them 
were dye the constant accretiona to the Ottoman army. The dUorgonised 
condi Lion of the races once occupying the Balkan peninsula aided tile 
advance of the Ottomans. The Shivs, els we have seen* were divided. 
There were Bulgars, Serbs, and inhabitants of Dalmatia; there were 
also jVihniLEiLEis, Waliachs of Maicedunb, and Greeks, hi the Ottoman 
army there was the tic of a common language. Patriotism, that is love 
of country, did not exist, lint its place was taken by a common religion. 
Among the Christians whom they attacked, though there was unity of 
religion* patriotism was far from forming a bond of union. 

The reign of Murad is important* not merely because of his successes 
in the Balkan peninsula, hut because it was the beginning of an Ottoman 
settlement in Europe, It h true that the armv still inarched as a dis¬ 
ciplined Asiatic horde, but the soldiers wherever thev took possession of 
territory had lands, or rAv/UzAx gs-anted to them according to their 
valour and the Sultan's wall. Liable ft-i they were at all times to cuti- 
tin nous military service, they were always randy on the conclusion of 
pejice to return to their lands* their flocks and herd*. The occupation 
of Hadnnunple caused that city *outi to be the centre from which further 
Ottoman conquests were made—so that, while nominally Hrusa remained 
the capital of the race* Hadr! ample ■soon became a more important city 
and the real centre of Ottoman rule. 

HA YAYAD (\ Xffl- 1 403), W A US OF SUCCESSION (1403-141 8), 

On the assassination of Murad, IMyazId succeeded to the Ottoman 
throne. He was popular with the army because already renow net! for his 
successes us a soldier. He is known as YUderim^ or the Thunderbolt, a 
title conferred upon him on account of the rapidity of his movement* in 
warfare. Regarded si mply as a man, he was the most despicable of Ot toman 
Sultans who bid as yet been girded with the sword of Osman, He alter¬ 
nated periods of wonderful activity with others of wiki debauch. He was 
reckless of human life and delighted in cruelty* Had he possessed the 
statesmanlike ability of either of his predecessors he might have made 
an end of the Greek Empire, As it w r as t he would probably have done 
so if he bad not encountered an opponent even snore powerful and 
ruthless than himself. 

Immediately after the victory of Kossovo he led hi* troops in quick 
succession against the Bulgars* the Serbs, the Wadladis, and the Alba¬ 
nians, reducing them to submission. He compelled Stephen, the rob of 
I^zur, to acknowledge him as -suzerain, and to give him his sister 
Maria in marriage. To such an extremity was the lingering Empire of 
TreJrisond reduced that its Emperor Manuel in ld&O was compelled to 
contribute a large subsidy to aid Bayazld in a campaign against his 
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father-in-law, the Emir of Gemiiyou or Phrygia, and ta bring a hundred 
knights tonid in theosmpfdgR. Bayaaid had in the meantime strengthened 
hi h: fleet, which overran the island* in the Aegean a* far a> Euboea and 
the Piraeus Six tv of his ships burnt the chief town of the island of Chios, 
A swift campaign in Asia Minor marie him complete master of Phrygia 
and of Bithynia. Then he turned his attention to Constantinople. The 
Emperor proposed to strengthen the landward walls and to rebuild the 
famous towers at the Golden Gate, Bavazld objected and threatened to 
put out the eyes of the Emperors son Manuel, who was with him as a 
hostage, unless the new buildings were demolished. The old Emperor 
John had to yield, and the surrender helped to kill him. The towers 
were shortly after wards on the death of Blyaztd, rebuilt. Simultaneously 
Buy add demanded payment of tribute* a recognition of the Emperor 1 * 
vassalage to him, and the establishment of capitulations by which a 
Muslim cadi should he n hi tied in \he capital to have jurisdiction over 
Ottoman subjects. He appears to have waged during 1300 and 1393 a 
war of extermination throughout Thrace* "the subjects of the Empire 
being either Liken captive or killed. 

The advance of the Turks was now well known jji western Europe, 
but the efforts made U* iv&urt it were spasmodic and shewed little power 
of coherence between Hie Christian States. Those who were nearest to 
the Balkan peninsula naturally were the most alarmed. Venice in 1391 
decided to aid Duruzza in opposing Turkish progress. In the following 
year its senate treated with the King of Hungary for common action. 
Ten thousand Serbs from Illyria joined ITicoctore Falaeologus of Misha, 
in hilt attempt to expel the Turk* from Achilla. Theodore himself in 
1394 was compelled by Biiyazld to cede Argos. The Sultan later sent his 
general * YVqiib, into the Morea with 50,000 men, who penetrated os 
far os Metboiie and Cunouea, captured Argos which Theodore had not 
surrendered, and carried off or killed 30,000 prisoners. The Emperor 
Manuel, whose rule hardly extended beyond the walls of Constantinople* 
made a series of appeals to the Western princes. Sigimnmnd* King of 
Hungary and brother of the Emperor of the West, was the first to 
respond. He attacked the Turks at Little Nicopolis in 139J, and defeated 
them. Tills encouraged the Western powers to come to his aid- Hie 
Pape Boniface IX preached a new crusade in 1304, and in 139G the 
Duke of Burgundy, at the bead of 1000 knights and 9000 soldiers 
(French* English, and Italian), arrived in Hungary 1 and joined Sigismund. 
German knights also came in considerable numbers The Christian 
armies defeated the Turks in Hungary* and gained the victory in several 
engagement*. The Emperor Manuel was secretly preparing to join them. 
Then the allies prepared to strike a decisive blow. They gathered on the 
banks of the Danube an army of at least uSjQOO and possibly 100,000 
men, and encamped at Nieopolis. The elite of several nations were 
present, but those of the highest rank were the French knights. When 
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they beard of the approach of the enemy, they refused to listen to the 
prudent counsels of the Hungarians and* with the contempt which so 
often characterised the Weston knights for the 'Turkish foe, they joined 
battle confident of success, 

fi&ytttdp as soon as he had learned the presence of the combined i hris- 
tinn armies, marched through Philippopolls, crossed the Balkans, made 
for the Danube# and then waited for attack. In the battle which ensued 
(1396), Europe received ite Hryl lesson on the prowess of the Turks and 
especially of the Janissaries. The French with rash during broke through 
the line of their enemies, cut down all who resisted than, ami rushed on 
triumphantly to the very rearguard of the Turks, many of whom either 
retreated or sought refuge in llsght. When the French knights saw that 
the Turks ran, they followed, and tilled the bat Lie field with dead and 
dying. But they made the old military blunder, and it led to the old 
result. The archers, who always constituted the most effective Turkish 
ami, employed the stratagem uf running away in order to throw their 
pursuers into disorder. Then they turned and made a stand. As they did 
so, the Janissaries, Christians in origin, from many Christian nations, as 
Ducas bewails, came out of the place where they had been concealed, and 
surprised and cut to pieces Frenchmen, Italian*, mad Hungarians. The 
pursuers were soon the pursued. The Turks chased them to the Danube, 
into which many of the fugitive* threw' themselves. The defeat w m 
complete, Sigisnmud. saved himself in a small boat# with which he crossed 
the river, and found his way, after long wandering, to Constantinople. 
The Duke of Burgundy and twenty-four nobles who were captured were 
sent tn Brute to be held for ransom. The remaining Burgundians, to 
the number of 300, who escaped massacre and refused to save their lives 
by abjuring Christianity, had their throats cut or were clubbed to death 
by order of the Sultan and in the presence of their compatriots 1 . 

Tire battle of Nkopolis gave back to Bayazld almost at once all that 
the allies hod been able to take from him. The defeat of Sigismund, w ith 
bis band of French, German, and Italian knights, spread dismay among 
their countrymen and the princes of the West. 

Bayazld, having retaken all the positions which the allied Christians 
had captured from him* hastened hack to the Bosphorus, his design being 
to conquer Constantinople* For this purpose, having strengthened his 
position at Lzmid and probably at the strong fortification still remaining 
at Gcbaeb, he immediately gave orders for the construction of a for¬ 
tress at what b now known a* Axratolia-Hifiar. The fort was about ri* 
miles from the capital on the Asiatic side anil at the mouth of a small 
river now known as the £weet W fliers of Asia 'ITie arrival in March 1397 
of the great French soldier Bouckiiut in the capital probably influenced 
the design of the Sultan; for although he had defeated the Christian 
allies at Nicopolis and had made all preparations for the capture of Con- 
1 Cf. *tipra> Chapter iviti* p, .101, 
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h Lan Li i fcopl c, and although the Emperor luid heeD stUQUinncd to suntSK^tr 
it, a demand to which he had not replied, the grand vm«sr represented tn 
him that its siege would unite all Christian Europe against him, and the 
project was therefore delayed. The construction of Auatolh-Hiyu', which 
was to -ierve as his bains of attack, was however pushed on and completed 
A few months later in 1UE>T, the Sultan endeavoured to accomplish his 
obji^et bv persuading John, the nephew of the Emperor Manuel, to claim 
the tlironc, promising that if he did so he would aid him in return by the 
cession of Silivri. John refund, and when Bayaald made further pro¬ 
posals Manuel took a *tep which suggests patriotism aiid which Godefroy, 
the biographer of Buncicairt, attributes to his w ise intervention. Manuel 
agreed to admit John into the city, tn associate him on the throne, and 
then to leave for western Europe to bring the aid so greatly needed. 
(1398). Bnueinzaut arrived in the following year at the head of lMN) 
men-at-arms and with a well-manned fleeL At Tenedos he was joined by 
Genoese and Venetian ships, and became admiral-inHchief. He met near 
Gallipoli a Turkish licet of seventeen galleys and defeated them* Then 
he pushed on to the Bosphorus, and arrived in the Golden Horn just in 
time to prevent Galata being captured by the Turks. The Emperor 
appointed him Grand Constable* The 1 reneh knights under him fought 
the Turks whenever thev could find them* from bund tn Anatolia-Hi^ar, 
defeated them in many skirmishes, and sent many Turkish prisoners to 
Constantinople. But their numbers were too few to have much permanent 
value, Tliev harassed Baymud’s aoiiy at tzmid, but felled to capture 
the city. They burnt a few Turkish villages ; but after a year's fighting 
Boucicaut left for France in order to obtain more volunteers. He left in 
Constantinople Cbateaumorant with 100 knights and their esquires and 
servants to assist in defending the city. 

The Turks were now spread throughout the Balkan peninsula and 
claimed to rule over almost oil Asia Minor* Western Europe was alarmed 
at their progress and many attempts were made to resist it. Had their 
forces been capable of united action under n great general like Boucicaut, 
they might have succeeded in effecting a check. But while that general 
was fighting on the whores of the Marmara, destroying many Turkish 
encampments and greatly Imrassiiig the enemy, he was only hopeful of 
success if he could obtain a larger contingent of French knights. While 
others we have seen, were fighting the battle of civilisation in the 
Moren, the Knights of Rhodes had captured Budrun, the ancient Hali¬ 
carnassus, and had already made themselves a a Iron g power in the 
Aegean and Levant; but they were themselves a cause of weakness to 
the Empire. Theodore of MIstra, the brother of Manuel, had ceded 
Corinth to them, hut they attempted to obtain other concessions, and 

1 Lcnnclavins says that the Sultan desisted only on condition that a quarter in 
the city should be given In the Turks. (Thalcuiidyle? ar? he withdrew because he 
had had no success. Ducas speaks of ihe resistance of the riilaeuis as obstinate. 
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Biiynjilil tempted Theodore with the promise of peace if he would give 
lus aid to expel the Knights, While fiulguriiui;, Strbs, and Albanians 
were ready for resistance whenever a favourable opportunity occurred, 
there was little solidarity between them in their efforts to resist the 
invaders, fluyszid, a ruthless invader with forces ever increasing 1 , was 
ready ev erywhere to employ his gcui us for warfare and the great mobile 
arm} whose interest was to follow him; and the result was that the 
efforts of his disunited enemies hardly impeded his progress. 

Boucieaut persuaded the Emperur Manuel to offer to became the 
vassal of C iiarles \ I of France; and the Venetians, Genoese, and the 
Kn i gh ts of R bodes consen Led to h i s duing homage. Venetians and Genoese 
in the Bosphorus agreed to join forces and work for the defence of the city. 
The Emjiernr Manuel and Buucicaut left together fur Venice and Fcnnee. 
Charles received both with great honours, and consented to send 1200 
soldiers and to pay them for a year. In order to avoid the responsibility 
of giving Manuel the protection of a suzerain, he seems to have refused to 
Jtccept him ns Ids vassal, Manuel went in 1400 from Paris to England, 
where Henry IV received him with great honour hut gave no assistance. 
In 1403 he returned to Venice by way of German v. 

In the same year Biyazld summoned John to surrender the capital. 
During three yearn it had been nearly isolated by the Turks, but now it 
was threatened by assault. Bay azld'swore “by God and the prophet" 
that if John refused he would nnt leave in the city a soul alive. The 
Emperor gave a dignified refusal. Cbnteaumorant, who had been in 
charge of the defence for nearly three years, waited to he attacked. 

At this time, remarks Ducas, the Empire was clmnnscribed by the 
walls of Constantinople, for even Stlivri was in the hands of the Turks. 
Bavazld had gained a firm hold of Gnllipuli, and thus commanded the 
Dardanelles. The Inng tradition of the Roman F.mpire seemed on the 
eve of coming to ark end. No soldier of conspicuous ability hud been 
produced for upwards of half a century, none capable of inflicting a 
sufficient defeat, or sines of defeats, on the Turks to break or seriously 
check their power. The Empire had fnught on for three generation's 
against an ever-mcremdog number of Muslims, but without confidence 
and almost without hope-. It was now deficient both in men and in money. 
The often-promised aid from the West bid so far proved of little avail 
The power of Serbia had beta almost destroyed. Bulgaria had perished 
From Dalmatia tn the More* the enemy was triumphant. The men of 
Macedonia had everywhere fallen before Bnyarid's armies. Constantinople 
was between the hammer and the anvil. Asia Minor, on the one ride 
was now nearly all under Turkish rule; Europe, on the other, contained 
m many Turks as them were in Asia Minor itself. 

Bayazid pnswd in safety between his two capitals, nne at Brusiu the 
other at Hadiknople, and repeated his proud boasts of what he would 
do beyond the limits of the Empire. It seemed as if, with his over- 
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whelming force, be luid only t» succeed once more in a task which, m 
comparison with what he and his predmauns hwl done, was easy, and his 
flwce» would be complete. He would occupy the throne of Constantine, 
would achieve that which had bel t) the desire of the Amb follower of 
Maliomet, and for which they had sacrificed hundreds oi thousands of 
lives, and would win for himself and his followers the reward of heaien 
promised to those who should take part in the capture of New Kume. 
The road to the Elder Home would be open, and he repeated the boast 
that he would feed his horse on the id tar of 5;t teter. 

When he had sent his insoleut message in 14DS to John VII, the answer 
was: u Tell your master we ore weak, but that m our weakness we trust 
in God, who can give us strength and can put down the mightiest from 
their seats. Let your master do what he likes. Thereupon Iluyuznl hud 

laid siege to Constantinople. _ 

Suddenly in the blackness of darkness w ith which Lhc fortunes of the 
city were surrounded there ctime a ray of light. All thought of the 
siege was abandoned for the time, and Constantinople breathed again 
Freely. What had happened was that 'J*tniur the Ernie, ** the Scourge 
of God,” had challenged, or rather ordered, ikyazld to return to the 
Greeks all the cities and territories he had captured. The order of 
the Asiatic barbarian, given to another ferocious barbarian like Bavazid, 
drove him to fury. The man who gave it was, however, accustomed to 
be obeyed- 

Tliuur, nr Tamerlane, was a Muaulman and a Turk 1 - His noninn 
troops advanced in wdl-organiscd armies ™der generals who seem to 
have had intelligence everywhere of the enemy's country and great 
military drill. After conquering Persia, Timur turned westward. In 
138$ he appeared at Tifll*, which he subsequently captured, at the head 
of an enormous host estimated nt 800,000 men. At Ermijan he put all 
the Turks sent there by Bayazltl to the sword. 

Hayaald seems from the first tu have been alarmed, and went huuself 
to Erriujan in 130+, but returned to Europe without making any 
attempt to resist the invader, probably believing that Timur had no 
intention of coming farther wes t a He soon learned his mistake. Timur 
wm not merely as great and cruel a barbarian but as ambitious as 
BayarTd bioisdf. In 1395 t while the Multan was in tlie Balkan peninsula, 
Timur summoned the large and populous city of Slwos to surrender. Hie 
inhabitants twice refused. Meantini^ he had undermined the wall. On 
their second refusal, his host stormed and raptured the city. A lumrirt-d 
and twenty thousand captives were massacred. I hie of Jiayazld s sons 
was made prisoner and put to deaths A large number of prisoners were 
buried alive, being covered over in a pit with planks instead of earth *a 
aa to prolong their torture. IfcivinEid was relieved when he heard that 
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frnin Siwas, which had been the strongest place in his empire, the ever 
victorious army had gone toward* Syria. 

1 iJiiur directed Iris huge host towards Aleppo, the then frontier 
eity of the Sill tan of Egypt* his object being to punish the Sultan fur 
his breach of fflith in imprisoning bis amlNLKsadoF and loading him with 
ironSt On hie march to that city, he spread desolation everywhere, 
capturing or receiving the submission of Malatiyah, € Ain Tab, and other 
important towns. At Aleppo the army of the Egyptian Sultan resistL^d, 
A terrible battle followed, but the Egyptians were beaten. and every 
nian, woman, and child in the city was slaughtered. 

After the capture of Aleppo, JJamah arid Baalbek were occupied. The 
W, which, like so many other once famous cities, has become a desola¬ 
tion under 1 urtish rule with only a few miserable huts amid its superb 
ruins, was still a populous city, and contained large stores of pm visions. 
Whence he went to Damascus and in January 1401 defeated the remainder 
of the Egyptian army in a battle which was hardly less bloody than that 
before Aleppo. The garrison, composed mostly of Circassian roamlQks 
and negroes, capitulated, hut its chief was put to death tor having been 
so slow in surrendering. Possibly by accident the whole city w as burned. 

Ijinur Has stopped from advancing to Jerusalem by a plague of 
locusts, which ate up every green thing. The same cause rendered it im¬ 
possible to attack Egypt, whose Sultan had refused to surrender Syria. 

From Damascus Timur went to Baghdad, which was held by contem¬ 
poraries to be impregnable. Amid the heat of a July day - , when the 
defenders had everywhere sought shade, Timur ordered a general assault, 
and in a few minutes the standard of one of his shaikhs, with its horsetail 
and its golden crescent, was raised upon the walls. Then followed the 
usual carnage attending Tnnuris captures. The mosques, schools, and 
convents with their occupiers were spared; so also were the imams and 
the professors. All the remainder of the population Ijetwecn the ages of 
eight and eighty were slaughtered. Every soldier of Timur, uf whom 
there were 90,000, as the price of his own saiety, had to produce a head. 
The bloody trophies were, as was customary in Tim firs army* piled up 
in pyramids be ton? the gates of the oily. 

H was on his return northward from D&tntoiCLLH that, in 140&, Timur 
sent the message to BSyazid which at once forced him to raise the siege 
of Constantinople, Contemporaneously with this meKsage Timur re¬ 
quested the Genoese in Gala la and at Genoa to obtain aid from the 
West, and to co-operate with him to crush the Turkish Sultan 

Timur organised a large army on the [)on and around the Sea of 
Azov, in order that in case of need it might act with his huge host 
now advancing towards the Black Sea from the south, IHs main body 
passed across the plain of Erzinjan, and at SlwSs Timur received the 
answer of B&yamd. The response iw as inaulticg ** a Turkish barbarian 
could make it. Bdvazld summoned Timur to appear before him and 
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declared that* it' he did not obey, the women of his harem should be 
divorced from him, putting his threat in what to a Musulumn was 
a specially indecent manner. AH the usual civilities in writ ten com¬ 
munications between sovereigns were omitted, though the Asiatic 
conqueror himself had carefully observed them. Timur's remark, when he 
saw the Sultan's letter containing the name of Timur in black writing 
under that of Bay^izld which was in gold, was: w The son ul Murad is 
niiid.^ When he read the insulting threat to his harem, Timur kept 
himself well in hand, but turning to the ambassador who hnd brought 
the letter, told him that he would have cut of! 1 Isis head olid those of the 
members of his suite, if it were uut the r ule among sovereigns to respect 
the lives of ambassadors. The representative of Bayaald was, however, 
compelled to be present at a review of the whole of the troops, and was 
ordered to return to Ills master and relate what he had seen. 

Meantime Bayozul had determined to strike quickly and heavily 
against Timur, and by the rapidity of his movements once more justified 
hi> name nf Yilderim. Ills opponent's forces, however, were baldly less 
mobile, lemur's huge army marched in twelve days from ST was to Angora. 
The officer in command of that city refused to surrender* Timur made 
his arrangements for the siege in such a manner as to compel or induce; 
B&yazld to occupy a position where he would have to fight at a dis¬ 
advantage. He undermined the walls and diverted the small stream 
which supplied it with water. Hardly had these works been commenced 
before he learned th&t Yilderim was within nine miles of the city. Timur 
rained the siege and transferred his camp to the opposite side of the 
stream, which thus protected one side of hb army, while a ditch and a 
strong palisade guarded the other. Then, in an exceptionally strong 
position , he waited to be attacked* 

Disaffection existed in BfiyazuTs army, occasioned by Ids parsimony* 
and possibly nursed by emissaries from Timur. Buyazid s own licentious- 
ness had been copied by his followers* and discipline among his troops 
was noted tts far less strict than among those of his predecessor. In leading 
them on wliat all understood to Ik the most serious enterprise which be 
Imd undertaken. Ids generals advised him to spend his reserves of money 
freely so as to satisfy his followers; but the eupririuiLS and self-willed 
Yilderim refused. They counselled him, in presence of an army much 
more numerous tlmn his own, to act ou the defensive and to avoid a 
general attack. But B&yazFd, blinded by his long series of successes, would 
listen to no advice and would take no precautions. In order to shew his 
coil tempt for his enemy, he ostentatiously took up a position to the north 
of Timur, and organised a hunting party on the highlands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, as if time to him were of no consequence, Many men of his 
army died from thirst under the burning sun of the waterless plains, 
and when, after three days 1 hunting, the Sultan returned to his camping 
ground, he found that Timur had taken possession of it, hod almost cut off 
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Ins supply of drinking water, and had fouled what >till remained. Under 
these drcum&taiic.'cs, Bkyazld had tiu choice hilt to fo rce on u light wit limit 
Further delay. The ensuing battle was between two great Turkish leader* 
filled with the arrogance of barbaric conquerors* e ach nf whom lire! been 
almost uniformly successful* Nnr were pomp and circumstance wanting 
to impress the soldiers uf each side with the importance of the issue, 
Each of the two lenders w as accompanied by his sons. Four sons mid five 
grandsons commanded the nine divisions of Timur's host. In front of its 
lender floated the standard of the Red Horsetail surmounted by the 
Golden Crescent* On the other side, Bayard took up his position in the 
centre of his army with his sous Ts h, Musa, and M ustafn* while his eldest 
son Sulaiman was in command of the troops who formed the right wing. 
Stephen of Serbia was in command of his own subjects, who had been 
forced to accompany llayjizld T and formed the left w ing of the army. The 
Serbians gazed in wonder and alarm upon a number of elephants opposite 
to them, which Timur had brought from Indio, 

At sis o’clock in the morning of 28 July 110S, the two armies joined 
battle. The left wing of BayazscTs host was the find tu Im 1 attacked, 
but the Serbians held their ground and even drove hack the Tartars. 
The right wing fought with less vigour* and when the troops from Aid in 
saw their former prince among the enemy t they deserted Bayaaad and 
went over to hi in. Their c sample was speedily followed by many others, 
and especially by the Tartars in the Ottoman army, who Eire asserted by 
, tile Turkish writers to have Ijeen tampered with by agents of Timur. 

The Berbians were soon detached from the centre of the army, but 
Stephen* their leader, at the head of his cavalry, cut his way through the 
enemy, though at great lews* winning the approval of Hill Or himself, 
who exclaimed : a These poor fellows aire beaten, though they are ligliting 
like Uons r w Stephen had advised liiyazld to endeavour like himself to 
break through, and awaited him For some time. Hut the Sultan expressed 
his scorn at the advice. Surrounded by his ten thousand trustworthy 
Janissaries, separated from the Serbians, abandoned by u large part of his 
Anatolian troops and many of his lending generals* he fought on obsti¬ 
nately during the whole of the day* But the pitiless heat of a July sun 
exhausted the strength of IiIh soldiers, and no water was to he had. His 
Janissaries fell in great numbers around him, some overcome by the beat 
and fighting, others struck down by the ever pressing crowd of the enemy. 
It was not till night came on that Bayaxid consented tu withdraw. He 
attempted flight, but was pursued. His horse fell and he was made pri¬ 
soner, together with his son Musi anti several of the chiefs of his house¬ 
hold and of the Janissaries. H is other tlirec sons managed to escape. 
T1 it Serbians covered the retreat of the- cities t f bn human, whom the grand 
vizier and the Agha of the Janissaries had dragged out of the fight. 

The Persian, Turkish, and most of the Greek historians say that 
Timur received his great captive with every mark of respect, assured Iiici 
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Llsut Lilife would be spared*and aligned tuhiui mid hri suite three splendid 
tents. When, however, he was found attempting to esoipc, he was more 
rigorously guarded and every r night put in chain* and confined in a room 
wi tli barred wi i idows. VV hen he was con v lv ed fro in o tit place to an oth t-r s 
he travelled touch as Indian ladies now do, in a palanquin wiLh curtained 
windows. Out of a misinterpretation of the Turkish word, whieh desig¬ 
nated at once a cage and a room with grills, grew the error into which 
Gibbon and historians of less repute have fallen, that the great Yilderim 
was carried about in an iron cage. Until his death he was an mi willing 
follower of his captor. 

After the battle of Angora, Sulaimun* the eldest sou of ihlyazld* who 
had Hid towards Brusa, was pursued by a detachment of 'HmurN army. 
He managed to cross into Europe, mid thus escaped. But Brusa, the 
Turkish capita!, fell before TimurN atbu-k, and its iuhabitants suffered 
the same brutal horrors as almos t in variably marked ei ther Tartar or 
' ] Vrk l s I l captures. The ri tvs after a carefully organised pi! 1 age, was burned. 
The wives and daughters of BayazTd and his treasure became the property 
of 'Timur, Nicnea and Genii ik were uLso ukcai and their inhabitant a 
taken as slaves. From the Marmora to Kziraiuania. many tow ns which had 
been captured by the Ottoman* were taken from them. Asia Minor wjd 
in confusion, BayazkTs empire appeared to be falling to pieces in every 
part* east of the Aegean. Huiaimun, however, established himself on the 
Bosphorus at Anatolia-Hi tar* and about the same lime both be and the 
Emperor at Constantinople received a summons from Timur to pay tri¬ 
bute. The Emperor had already sent messengers to anticipate such a 
demand. Timur learned with satisfaction that the sons of Bay mud were 
disputing with each other as to the possession of such parts of their 
father's empire as still remained unconqtiercfL 

In 1402 tlie conqueror left Kyutihiyn for Smyrna, which was held, as 
it had been fur upwards of half a century, by the Knights of Rhodes. 
In accordance with the stipulation of Muslim sacred law, he summoned 
them cither to pay tribute or to become Musulmans, threatening them at 
the same time that if they refused to accept one or other of these condi¬ 
tions all would be killed. No sooner were the proposals rejected than 
Timur gave the order to attack the city. With his enormous army, he 
was able to surround Smyrna on three sides, and to block the entrance to 
it from the sea The ships belonging to the Knights were at the time 
absent. All kinds of machine then known for attack upon walled towns 
were eonstructixl with almost incredible speed and placed in position. The 
houses within the city were burned by means of arrows carry ing darning 
materials steeped in naphtha or ptaiibly petroleum, though, of course, 
not known under its modem name. 

After fourteen days’ vigorous siege, a general assault was ordered, and 
the city taken. The Knights fought like heroes but were driven back 
into the citadel* Seeing that they could no longer huld out, and their 
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ship^ having returned, the Grand Master placed himself at their head, 
and he and his Knights cut their wav shoulder to shoulder through the 
crowd of Lbeir enemies to the sea, where they were received into their own 
ships. The inhabitants who could not escape were taken before Timur 
and butchered without distinction of nge or ses. 

The Genoese in Phocoea and in the islands uf Mitylene and Chios 
sent to make submission, and became tributaries of the conqueror. 

Smyrna was the last of Timor's conquests in western Asia Minor. He 
went to Ephesus, and during the thirty days he passed in that city his 
army ravaged the whole of the fertile country in its neighbourhood and 
in the valley of the Cays ter. The cruelties committed by his horde would 
lac incredible if they wore not wdl authenticated and indeed continualty 
repeated during the course of Tartar and Turkish history. In fairness it 
must also be said that the Ottoman Turks, although their history has 
Ijeen a long series of massacres, have rarely been guilty of the wantotmess 
of cruelty which Greek and Turkish authors agree in attributing to the 
Tartar army* One example must suffice. The children of a town on 
which Timur was marching were sent out by their parents* reciting verses 
from the Koran to ask for the generosity of their conqueror but co-reli¬ 
gionist. On asking what the children were whining for, and being told 
that they were be gg ing him to spare the town, he ordered Ids cavalry to 
ride through them and Lrample them down, an order which was forthwith 
obeyed, 

Timur, wearied with victories in the West, now determined to leave 
Asia Minor and return to Samarqand. He contemplated the invasion of 
China, hut in the utidst of his preparations he died* in 1405, after a reign 
of thirty-six years, 

Bayazld the Thunderbolt had died at AipShehr two years earlier 
(March I40ft) s ur according to Ducas at fjnra-Hisar, anil according 
to another account by his own hand. His sou Musa was permitted to 
transport his body to Bru&a r 

The next ten years were occupied in struggles among the sons of 
Wjssd for the succession to his throne. These struggles threatened 
still mure to weaken the Ottoman power. The bat Lie of Angora had 
the greatest check to it which it had yet received. Timurs 
campaign proved, however, to be merely a great marauding expedition, 
most of the effects of which were only temporary. But its immediate 
result was that the victorious rawer of the Thunderbolt was brought 
suddenly to an end. The empire of the Ottomans which he had largely 
increased, especially by the addition to it of the southern portion of 
Apia Minor* whs for a time shuttered. Mahomet of the old dynasty had 
taken possession of Kararaania; Carin and LyeU were once more under 
independent emirs. The sou* of the vanquished Sul Um, after the 
departure of Timur and his host, quarrelled over the possession of 
what remained. Three of them gained territories in Asia Minor, while 
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the eldest* Suhiiman, retook possesion of the lands held by hri father 
in Europe. Most of the leader* of the Ottoman host, the viziers, 
governors* and shaikhs, had been either captured or siam, and in 
consequence the sons of BsiyazTd fighting in Asia Min or found tfe Tiht 
destitute of efficient servants for the organisation of government in the 
territories which they seized on the departure of the great invader. 

The progress of" the Asiatic horde created a profound impression ip 
Western Europe. The eagerness of the Creiioese to acknowledge the 
suzerain tv of Tiro Hr gives an. indication of their sense of the dangei nf 
resistance. The stories of the terrible cruelties of the tartars lot nothing 
in the telling. When the news of the defeat at Angora, along with 
the capture of llrusa, of Smyrna, and of efery other town which the 
Asiatic army had Ijesieged, and of the powcrlessness of the military 
Knights, reached Hungary, Serbia, and the states of Italy, it appeared 
as if the West were about to be submerged by a new flood from Asia. 
Then, when news came of the sudden departure of the Asiatics and of 
the breaking up of the Ottoman power, hope once more revived, and it 
appeared possible to the Pope fuid to the Christian peoples to complete 
the work which Timur had begun bv now offering a united opposition to 
the establishment of an Ottoman empire. Constantinople itself when 
Kriyazld passed it on his way to Angora was almost the last remnant of 
the ancient Empire. The battle of Angora saved it and gave it 1mlf a 
century more of life, 

Sulaiman in 1 +03 sought to ally himself with the Emperor, and his 
proposals shew how low thE battle of Angora liad brought, the Turkish 
pretensions. He offered to cede Salome* and all country in the Balkan 
jtenii lhL ila, to the south-west of tliat city as well as the towns on the Mar¬ 
mora to Manuel and his nephew .John, associated os Emperor, and to 
send his hrother and sister os hostages to Constantinople. The arrange¬ 
ment was accepted. _ 

£u human atUitked his brother m l40o p find killed him . Another 
brother* MQsfly in the following ycar 3 attacked tht combined troops of 
Sulainiaii and Manuel In Thrace* but the Serbians anil Bulgarians deserted 
the younger brother* and thereupon Sulnirnan occupied Hodrian ople. 
Manuel consented to give his granddaughter ill marriage to-Suimjnaii a w ho 
in return gave up not merely Saionica but many seaports in Asm Minor, 
a gift which was rather in the nature of a promise than ft delivery* since 
they were nut in liia possession. Unhappily Sukimnu, like nianj of his 
race* bad alternate Hts of great energy and great lethargy* and was given 
over to drunkenness and to debauchery- Thin caused disaffection among 
the Turks; and Mum* taking advantage of it* led in 1400 an army com¬ 
posed of Turks mid Walkthfl against him. The JimiflBaries, who were 
dissatisfied with the lack of energy displayed by their Sultan* deserted 

1 CbnkEinilylErip iv. p. 170. Dues* says laeiU^ppenrediii Karamnuia; Fkmntxaa^ 
p, ftl> p that he wim buvstrmiK, 
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and went over to the side of Milsii. Sulaiman fled with the intention of 
escaping to Constantinople, but w r as captured while sleeping off n drinking 
bout and killed. 

Then 31 Qua determined to attack Manuel, whu had been faithful to 
his alliance with Su kin jam lie denounced him as the cause of the fall ot 
B iyazld, and set himself to arouse all the religious fanaticism possible 
against the Christian population under the Emperor's rule. According to 
Ducas, Mu&b put forward the statement that it was the Emperor who had 
Invited Timur and his hordes, that hh own brother Sukiumn had I wen 
punished by Allah because he had become a giaour^ and that he, Musa, 
had Ijeen entrusted with the sword of Mahomet in order to overthrow the 
infidel. He therefore called upon the faithful to go with him to recapture 
Salmi™ and the other Greek cities which had belonged to his father, and 
to change their churches into mosques* 

In 14112 he devastated Serbia for having supported Ids brother, and 
tills in as brutal a manner as Timur had devastated the cities and 
countries in Asia Minor. Then he attacked SaJonidL, Orklion, the 
son of Sukimln, aided the Chris bans in the defence of the city, 
which however was forced to surrender, and Orkli&n was blinded by 
hi* uncle. 

While successful on land Musa was defeated at sea, and the inlui bi¬ 
kinis of the capital, in 1411, mw the destruction of his fleet off the 
bland of Plataea in the Marmora. In revenge for this defeat he laid 
siege to the city. Mainn I and his subject* stoutly defended its Landward 
walk, and before Musa could capture it news came of the revolt of hi* 
younger brother, Mahomet, who appeared os the avenger of Sukimau. 
The siege of t unstantinople had to be raised, Mahomet had taken the 
lord fillip of the Turks in Amasia shortly after the defeat of his 
lather at Angora, and had not been attacked by Timur. The Emperor 
proposed an alliance with him, which was gladly accepted, and the con¬ 
dition* agreed to were honourably kept by both parties. Mahomet 
came to Scutari t where he had an interview with the Emperor. An &miy 
composed of Turks and Greeks was led by Mahomet to attack hi* 
brother. But Miisii defeated him in two engagement*. Then Manuel, 
after a short time, having lietm joined by a Serbian army, attempted 
battle against him, and with success* The Janissaries deserted Musu 
and went over to Mahomet and Manuel, and his army was defeated. 
Miisli was himself captured and by order of Mahomet was Ijowstrung. 

Mahomet was now the only survivor of the six son* of IfeyazTd, 
with the exception of Qasiin, the yqupge&k who was still living with 
Manuel as a hostage; three of his brothers hod been the victims of 
fratricide. In 1415 Mahomet proclaimed himself Grand Sultan of the 
Ottomans. 
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MAHOMET t, CALLED THE GENTLEMAN (1413-1481). 

Mahomet was a soldier at the age of fifteen and proved himself from 
tile first an able one. After the ten years of civil war already mentioned 
he was formally recognised as Sultan. Shortly before his accession he 
charged the representatives of ) edice, Serbia. Bulgaria, and M nllacbia, 
who went to offer their congratulations, not to forget to repeat to their 
masters that he purposed to give peace to nil and to accept it from ail. 
He added: “May the God of Peace inspire those who should be tempted 
to violate it.” At his accession the Ottomans had lost nearly all 
their possessions in Europe except Hadriimupie. Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Wallachin had recovered their freedom. Ill Asia Minor revolts followed 
each other in rapid succession. According to his promise, Mahomet 
restored to the Emperor Manuel the strong positions which the Turks 
had occupied on the Black Sea, on the Marmora, and in Thessaly; and he 
acknowledged the rale of the Serbians over a considerable portion of the 
territory they had lost. When the Emperor returned by sea, from the 
Moron, the two rulers had. a friendly interview in Gallipoli on an imperial 
ship. In 1+16 Mahomet gave permission to the Knights of Rhodes to 
build a castle in Lycia ns n refuge for fugitives from the Muslims. 

In the following year, 1+17, he crossed from Htulriunople to Asia 
Minor and recaptured Smyrna from Junuld, who had declared himself 
independent during the war of succession. 

Venice at this time sent out many rovers who, while ow ning allegiance 
to the republic, fought for their own hands, annexed territory to the 
sovereign city, but were allowed to establish themselves as rulers. They 
plundered the Turkish coasts and captured Turkish vessels wherever 
they found them. War with the republic was declared in 1410. The 
Sultan had so far not sought war with any European State* nor did he 
now seek war with Venice, the republic indeed forcing it upon him. He 
fitted out iio less than 112 ships, of which thirteen were galleys. The 
Venetian fleet was under the command of Txiredan. The two fleets met 
off Gallipoli on 29 May 1416, when a bloody encounter took place and 
the Turks were utterly defeated 1 . Twenty-seven Turkish vessels were 
captured, and a tower built by the Genoese'at Lumpsftcus to prevent the 
Turks passing into Rurtqie was rased to the ground 3 . 

Mahomet did not seek to play the port of a conqueror in his ex¬ 
peditions against Hungary' in 1+16 and the two following years, but he 
introduced a better organisation into the places which his predecessor 
had captured. He erected a series of forts on the frontier ot the Dnnuhe, 
One of the most important was at Gi urge vn, opposite Ruschuk. •Timaiti, 
the former governor of Smyrna, was named in the same post in Nitopolis. 

i Jorga, p. 372, #pe.tk» of the battle as an event of world importance. 

1 Van Hammer, ok ix, p. 172. The Rapport * no, given in full in 

laagMH'e Hirtoirt tie I Virtue, j. 5. 
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Character of Mahomet Ft reign 


Severin, near Trajan's bridge, was fortified. Mahomet endeavoured, 
hut ivith ks~ success, to introduce better orgjrnisjitiori among the Serbs, 
west and nor til west of Belgrade, as far as Styria. Sigisniund, however, 
declared war, and obtained a victory over the Turks between Nis and 
Nicopohs in 1 419. The Iii-st years of Mahomet's reign were comparatively 


peaceful* 

Mahomet had to meet a pretender* ^ be railed by the Turkish 
historians, who claim i^t to be Mu^aFn, brother of the Sultan, who had 
disappeared after the battle of Angola. He was supported by Junaid T 
the ex-rebel of Smyrna whom we have seen named governor of Nicopolk, 
and also by the WaHachs. r Fhe rebellion raised by them became more 
serious in the reign of the following Sultan. Mahomet died from a fit 
of apoplexy* in which he fell from hb horse at Hftdmnople, at Lhe end 
of 1421 or perhaps ill .January 1432 ] . 

Ilalil Ganem claims that Mahomet was the greatest, wisest, noblest, 
and most magnanimous of the Ottoman conquerors* He was called 
CArfeftt/ 1 the gracious 1oe*1“ *Hhe gentleman, 1 ’ He was renuwned for his 
justice as much as for bis courage* He was the re builder, the restorer, 
whose practical wisdom was of as much value to the Otto mans as the 
military genius of his predecessor. Their empire on his accession appeared 
as a mass of fragments. The attacks on the Greek Empire almost alto¬ 
gether ceased, because the Sultan considered it was his first duty to undo 
the mischief following Timurs dislocation of the Ottoman dominions* 

The defeat of the Turks by the Venetians and the Saltans treatment 
of the Empire led lbs rulers to hope once more for the recovery of their 
rule, and enabled them to strengthen their positions in the capital The 
story of Mahomet's reign would appear to justify the lxdief that when 
he came to the throne he had decided that, instead of seeking for an 
extension of his dominions , he would consolidate and strengthen those 
which his predecessors had conquered and he had inherited^ While 
therefore he did not seek war, he not only improved the administration 
of his government but also founded mosques and schools in the large 
towns, Jlrusa itself contains the most important of the institutions 
established by him K and the Yeshll-jfimi\ nr Green Mosque, of that city 
is at once the most beautiful specimen of Turkish architecture and 
decoration mid one rif the world's artistic monuments. 


MURAD IL (I421-M5IX 

Murad* the lawful heir to the throne, was, on the death of Mahomet, 
at Amasifl* Indeed the death was concealed by Bayazid, the faithful 
vizier, until Murad could lie produced. Notwithstanding the comparative 
calm which characterised the reign of Mahomet, the evidence shews that, 

3 LenuclftviwK say* m ji.r. it£J =■ a-i>. I4-L i ’hidcondyles* rh r y } makes him rej^u 
twelve year*. Duca*, rh* 22, nukes the reign Inst only ci^ht ypure, 'the difference 
js due to the dal# fixed on for his accession. 
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during Ids reign and during the war of succession which p re reded it, the 
nurabrof Turks* both in Europe and in Asia* was continually increasing. 
Remembering the huge hordes under Timur, and still more the Turks 
who hod tied westward before his advance, there can be little doubt Unit 
this increase in the numbers of invading Asiatics was largely due to the 
great movement in question. Ducas notes that, after the hordes of Timur 
left Persia and passed through Armenia* they hi laded Cappadocia and 
Tycoon So, where they received permission to pillage the lands of Christians* 
and that* without swords or lances* they were in such numbers that they 
swept the country before them. The invasion, he adds, was so general 
that it spread alt over Anatolia and Thrace, even into the provinces 
beyond the Danube- They ravaged Achaia and Greece, and while trying 
to keep on good berms with the Empire attacked the Serbians, Bulgarians* 
and Albanians; they destroyed all nations except the Wulkchs and 
Hungarians. Ducas believed that there were more Turks between the 
Danube and Gallipoli than in Asia. \\ hen, often to the number of a 
hundred thousand, they entered the various pmvLuces, they took pos¬ 
session of everything they could find They deflated the country zls 
far as the frontier of Dalmatia. The Albauinu^ who were considered 
innumerable* were reduced to a small nation. Everywhere they obliged 
Christian parents to give io the Grand Signor one-fifth of the prisoners 
arid booty captured, and the choicest children were taken. From the 
rest the young and strong were purchased at low prices* and were com¬ 
pelled to become Jaiiissariesi, The victims were then compelled to embrace 
the conquerors religion and to be circumcised. Everywhere the arinv 
formed of tribute children was victorious. Among them, says Ducas 
were no Turks or Arabs but only children of Christians — Romans, 
Serbians, Albanians, Bulgarians* and Wallachs. The statement of Ducas 
i& confirmed by both Turkish and Christian writers. 

It was the increased and ever increasing body of Turks which under 
the second Murad was destined to cany the Ottoman banner through¬ 
out the length of the Balkan peninsula. Murid commenced his reign by 
an action which she wed > as the Turkish writers insist that he was a 
lover of peace. He proposed to the Emperor Manuel to renew the 
alliance which had existed with his father. The Emperor had supported 
the claims of the pretender Mustafa. who succeeded in capturing 
Gallipoli but then refused to surrender it to the Emperor* alleging that 
it was against the religion of Islam to yield territory to inhdels except by 
force, .Shortly afterwards however, Mustafa was defeated at Lnpaftiutu 
on the river Rhvndukra by Murad, who obtained possession of Gallipoli* 
followed A1.is la fa* and hanged him at Hadrian npk in 14SSL Murad then 
made war on Jolm, who in was associated with his father Manuel, 

and laid siege to Capstan tin ople in June 142S. The siege continued till 
the end of August and was then abandoned. One of the reasons alleged 
for so doing was that Murad’s younger brother, thirteen years old, 
c. licit, a. vul.iv* ca + sum 44 
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named Mustafa, aided by Elias Pasha, bad upf^nred as a claimant to the 
throne, and was recognised as Sultan by the Emirs of Knr&m&nk and 
Germryan as well as iti BrQsu und Nicftoa* The rebellion appeared for¬ 
midable, and was not ended till 1426, wdien the boy was caught and 
bowstrmig. 

Thereupon in 14^3 Murad returned to Hodrianople, and made it his 
capital. John, w ho was now the real Emperor, made peace w r ith Mu rath 
but on condition that he paid a heavy tribute and surrendered several 
towns on the Black Sea, including Berkos. The Turks during the next 
seven years steadily gained ground, SoJotllca after various vicissitudes, 
the chief being it* abaTsdonmenf by the Turks in 14S5, was finally 
captured from the Venetians in 1480, and seven thousand of its inhabi¬ 
tants were sold into slavery > In 1 430 Munld took posHes^ion of Joannma. 
In 1433 he re-colonised the city with Turks. He later named a governor 
at Uskub (Skoplje), the former capital of Serbia, George Brankovie 
bought peace with Murid by giving bis daughter in marriage lo him 
with a large portion of territory as. dovrry* From Serbia the Sultan 
crossed to Hungary, devastated the country, and retired, but, pushing on 
to Transylvania, was so stoutly opposed that he had to withdraw' across 
the Danube 1 . 

In Greece, during the ye;ir 1428, the Turks took temporary [Kssession 
of Hexamiliou, Lacedaemon, Cardicon, Tavia, and other strongholds 
In I42o they captured Modon (Melhone) and carried off 1700 Christ inns 
into slavery. In the same year one of Murad's generals destroyed the 
fortifications at the Isthmus nf Corinth, In 1430 the Sultan granted 
capitulations to the republic of Kagusa. Three years later a Turkish 
Meet ravaged the coasts of Trcbizoud + The Emperor Sigkmund, the King 
of Hungary, with Vladislav, King of Poland* was beaten by Murid on the 
Danube in 1423. 

\Vc are not concerned here with the profoundly interesting negotia¬ 
tions w hich went nn between the Greek Emperors and the Pope, except to 
note that the price required to Ik paid for assistance from the West w as 
the acceptance by the Orthodox Church of the supremacy of Rome, that 
the great moss of the Greek population, owing to many causes, mai nly 
the recollection of the Latin Empire of Gem*tantinople (1204- 1 26] ), was 
bitterly opposed to Union, and that the Emperor and the few dignitaries 
who were willing to change their creed so os to bring it about liacl no 
authority, expressed or implied, to act on behalf of the Orthodox Church, 
The Union however, such ft* it was, was accepted in 1430 by the Emperor 
John, who had gone to Florence for that purpose. Thereupon the Pope 
undertook to send ten galleys for a year, or twenty for six months, to 
attack the Turks and give courage to the Christian Powers. Early in 
1440 he mnt Isidore os delegate to Buda* John, who returned from 
Italy In February of the same year, finding that Murad had become 
1 Cf. for thfc-* events tupm f Ch. rntt, pp. StitJ-70. 
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restive at the action of the Pope, sent Lo hi to to declare that his journey 
had been solely for the purpose of settling dogmas and had no political 
object He was, however, treating already for common action with 
Vladislav, now also King of Hungary. In the same year Skanderbeg 
{Skanderor Alexander bey), an Albanian who had reverted to Christianity, 
declared war against the Sultan, 

Meantime the Pope hod invited all Christian princes, including 
Hen it VI of England, to give aid against the Turks. The King of 
Aragon promised to send six galleys. Vladislav responded too,and joined 
George, King of Serbia, in 1441. John Corvimjs, sumaiucd Hunyadi, 
who was Voivode of Transylvania, nt the head of a Hungarian army 
drove the Turks out of Serbia, A series of engagements followed, in 
which the brilliant soldier Hunyadi defeated the Turks, The Emir of 
Karam ania also at tack ed the 0 Unmans i n his neighbourhood. M urnd wen t 
in consequence into Asia Minor, but the invasion of the Serbians and 
Bulgarians compelled him to return. Several engagements took place 
between the Slav nations and Murad, the most important being in 1443 
at a place midway between Soda and PJiillppopolis. Three hundred 
thousand Turks are stated, probably with gross exaggeration, to have 
been killed 1 * 

Thereupon a formal truce was concluded for ten years in June 1444 
between Murad and the King of Hungary and his allies. Each party 
swore that his army should not cross the Danube to attack the other, 
Vladislav swore on the Gospels and Murad on the Koran. Ducas states 
that Hunyadi refused either to sign or swear. This peace, signed at Szege- 
din, is regarded by the Turkish writers as intended by Murad to be the 
culminating point of his career. Murad was a philosopher* a man who 
loved meditation, who wished to live at pence, to join his sect of dervishes 
in their pious labour* and Lo have done with war. But his enemies would 
not allow r him. The treaty thus solemnly accepted was almost inmiedhitelv 
broken. The story is an ugly one and, whether tuld by Turkic or Christians, 
shews bad faith on the side of the ChristInnj3 H The cardinal legate Julian 
Cesnriui hears the eternal disgrace of declaring that an oath with the 
infidel might be set aside and broken. Against the advice of Hunyadi, 
the ablest soldier in the army of the allies battle was to be joined. The 
decision was Ulnittiisidered, for the French, Italian, mid German volunteers 
hod left for their homes on the signature of the treaty. John was not 
ready to send aid. George of Serbia would have no share in the war. 
He refused not only to violate his oath but even to permit Skanderbeg to 
join \ Lsdifllav. The place of rendezvous was Varna, but the whole number 
ot the Christian^ who gathered there in the early day* of November 144 4, 
probably did not exceed £0,000 men. Hunyadi reluctantly joined. To 
the astonishment of the Christians they found immediately after their 

1 BftrtktlUj Vita $cai*derb?ffii ; Dura-*, xxxn * Leunckviu^ 107; voa Himanier, tu 
CalliameLui wag present nt tb# battle and describeH it, 

CH, XXI. 
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arrival at Varna that Murad had advanced with the rapidity then char¬ 
acteristic of Turkish military movements, anti that he hail with him 
GO^OfMI men. A great battle followed* during which one of the most 
notable incident* was that tlie Turks displayed the violated treaty upon 
a lance* and in the crisis of the battle, according to the Turkish annals, 
Murad prayed: “O Christ, if thou ail God, as thy followers flay,, punish 
their perfidy/ 1 The victory of the Turks was complete. The Christian 
army wan destroyed L . Murad, who in June 1414 had abdicated in favour 
of his snn Mahumet when Lhe latter was only fourteen years old, jLguiii 
retired after the victory of Varna and fixed his residence at Magnesia. 
Hut in 1445 the Janissaries became discontented. His sou is reported to 
have written to him in the following terms: "If I am Saltan I order you 
tu resume active service. If you are Sultan t hen 1 respectfully say that 
your duty is to be at the head of your army." Murad accordingly 
was compelled to imseend the throne. In 1446 one of Murad's generals 
desolated Boeutia and Attica. His tleet in the mean time attackcrl the 
Greek settlements in the Iliac: k Sea. La ter in the same year Murid 
destroyed the fortifications at the Isthmus though he was opposed by 
50,000 men. Patras was also taken and burned. Thereupon the Murea 
was ravaged, and the inhabitants were cither killed or taken as slaves, 
Constantine, afterwards the last Emperor of Constantinople* was compelled 
to pay tribute for the Mprea. During the years 1445-8 a desultory war 
was being waged against the Albanians under Skanderbeg* In 1447 
Murad, having failed to capture Kruja, later called Aq-Hislr, the capital 
of Albania, withdrew to Hadrianople where, according to Cliakondvies, 
he remained at peace for a year. 

In the autumn of 1448 the war against the Albanians recommenced. 
George Casino tea, known to us already as Skanderbeg, was still their 
trusted leader, and now and for many years was invincible Meantime 
under the directions of Pope Nicholas V the Hungarians and the Poles 
were preparing once more to aid in resisting the advance of the Turks. 
Hi my ad i f notwithstanding the defeat at Vania, for which he was not re¬ 
sponsible, w as named general, and succeeded in forming a well-disciplined 
but small army of 24,000 men. Of these 8000 were Widlaehs and 2000 
Germans. As the King of Serbia refused to join, Hunyodi mussed the 
Danube and invaded his kingdom. While Murad was preparing for a 
new attack on the Albanians, Hunytull encamped on tlie plains of 
Kossovo, where in 1389 the Sultan's predecessor of the same name had 
defeated his enemies and had been asso&rimted The Turkish army 
probably numbered 109,000 men 3 ., 

s b ar a full description of this btAllo The ruction &f Hit: Greek Empire, 
PP- lei cuid 170 # by thi! present writer. CL mpnt t Ch. xvm, pp r 571-7& 

* Aeneas Sylvius says two hundred thawnd, CluiittmdyUs fifteen hundred 
tbcHiflftjid, which vtm Hammer reasonably ffUffgeslB is flu error for a huLnJn*d i±ud fifty 
thousand. 
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For some unexplained reason Hunyadj did not wait for the arrival of 
Skandertjcg* A battle ensued oo 18 October 1 MS. It lasted three day?* 
On 'the second the struggle was the fiercest, but the brave Hungarians 
were powerless to break through the line of the Janissaries. Oil the third 
day the Walkchs turned traitors obtained terms from Murud, and 
passed over to his side* The Gentians and a baud of Bohemians held 
their ground, but the battle was lost Eight thousand, including the 
flower of the Hungarian nobility* were said to have lieen left dead on 
the held. During the tight 1G T 000 Turks had fallen. 

The effect of this defeat upon Hungary and Western Europe was 
appalling. The Ottoman Turks had nothing to fear for many yeans from 
the enemy north of the Dap u be. Skanderbeg struggled on T and in 1+49 
beat in succession four Turkish armies and again successfully resisted an 
attempt to capture Kroja, Indeed one author states that the Sultan 
died while making this ulLeuipL In the autumn Murad returned to 
Hudrizuiuple, where he died in February I45l + 

MAHOMET U (1451-1^1), 

The great object which Mahomet II had to accomplish to make him 
supreme lord of the Balkan peninsula was the capture of Constantinople 
itself, He was only twenty-one years old when he was girt with the 
sword of Osman. But he had already shewn ability * and had had ex¬ 
perience both ill civil and military affairs* The contentporary writers. 
Muslima and Christians, give ample materials from which to form an 
estimate of his character. From his boyhood he had dreamed of the 
capture uf New Koine. Dljcjls gives a striking picture of his sleeplessness 
and anxiety before the siege of the city. Subsequent events shewed that 
he had laid his plans carefully, and had foreseen and prepared for every 
eventuality. 

When his father Murad died he was at Magnesia. He hastened to 
Gallipoli and Hadrianople,ftiid at the latter place was proclaimed Sultan, 
Though he distrusted KhalU Pasha, whohad prevented him from retaining 
supreme power when lib father had abdicated* he named him again to 
the post of grand vizier, called him hiN father, and cuuLiuuetl to shew 
him confidence. He commentfed his reign by the murder uf his infant 
brother Ahmad 1 * the oidy other member of the Ottoman dynasty being 
Grkhiin w r ho was with the Emperor in Constantinople* though in order 
to avoid public disapprobation for the act he had l All, the actual 
murderer, put to death 1 . 

Shortly after his arrival at Hadrinnople he received ambassadors with 
congratulations from Constantinople and the send-independent emirs of 

1 Van Hammer no Lea that Turkish historians praise Mahomet for this act of 
brutality, voL u. p. 4^J. note 8. 

s bllelfo, IjW ti itpiarifi Turmrutn, quoted by Gcwhidd iff, yoL 
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Asift Minor, but he noted that Ibrfihlm, the Emir of Kamnania, was not 
represented. Mahomet confirmed the treaty a!ready made wi Lh f'on- 
Ktantine, and professed peaceful intentions to all. His father hail fallal 
in 14gg to capture the city ljecau.se of the rebellion of the Emir of Knm- 
lmmin. parent the repetition of such op|K)sition the Multan crossed 
into Anatolia and forced tlie emir lo sue for peace. 

No sooner had Mahomet left Europe than the Emperor committed 
the blunder of sending ambassadors to Khalil Pasha, Mahomet's grand 
vizier, who had always been friendly to the Empire, with a demand that 
Orkhan, a pretender to the throne for whose maintenance Murid had 
paid, should receive double the amount, failing which the ambassadors 
suggested that Orkhan's claims would lie supported by the Empire, Khalit 
bluntly asked them if they were mad, and told them to do their worst. 
Mahomet, when he learned the demand, hastily returned to Europe. 

He at once set about preparations for the capture of Constantinople. 
He concluded arrangements with the Venetians, and made a truce with 
Ilunyadi for three years, the latter step enabling him to arrange peace 
with Hungary, Wollochia, and Bosnia. He amassed stores of arms, arrow s, 
and cannon balls. He was already master of the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus by means of the castle at Anatoli a-Hisar built by Baiazid. 
In order to seize the tribute paid by ships [kissing through the Bosphorus, 
and also that lie might have a strong base for his attack upon the city, 
he deckled to huild a fortress opposite that of Bayarid at a place now 
known as Rumelia-Hisir. The straits between the two castles me half 
a mile wide. In possession of the two he would have command of the 
Bosphorus, and could transport his army and munitions without difficulty. 
When the Emperor, the last Constantine, and his subjects heard of 
Mahomet's preparations, they were greatly alarmed, and reiuunsfrated. 
Mahornets answer was a contemptuous refusal to desist from building a 
fort; for he knew that the imperial army was so reduced in strength as 
to be [tower]ess outside the walla 

In the spring of 1-ioS Mahomet himself took charge of the const ruc¬ 
tion of the fortress, and pushed on the works with the energy that 
characterised oil his military undertakings. Constantine sent food to 
Mahomet's workmen, with the evident intention of suggesting that he 
was not unwilling to see executed the work which he could not prevent. 
Meantime the Turks gathered in the harvest in the neighbourhood of 
the new building, and seemed indeed to have desired that Constantine 
should send out troops to prevent them, a step which the Emperor dared 
not undertake. All the neighbouring churches, monasteries, and houses 
were destroyed in order to find materials for building the series of walls 
and castles which formed the fortiliention. The work was hegun in March 
Hog and completed by the middle of August. The fortifications still 
remain to odd beauty to the landscape and os a monument of the con¬ 
queror's energy. When they were completed, as the Turks seized the toll 
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paid by ships passing the new castle. ConstantiTie closed the gaNs ot (. <hi- 
stnntinople, Mahomet answered by declaring war and appearing before 
the landward walls with 60,000 men. But he had not yet completed bts 
preparations for a siege. After three days he withdrew to Iladrisnupli. 
The value of his new fortification was seen a few weeks afterwards for 
when on 10 November two large Venetian galley's from the Black Sea 
attempted to pass they were captured, the masters killed, and their crews 
imprisoned and tortured. 

Mahomet now made no secret of Ids intention to capture Constan¬ 
tinople. CrttobuluE gives a speech, which he declares was made by the 
Sultan at Hadrianople, attributing the opposition to the Ottomans from 
n scries of enemies, including Timur, to the influence of the Emperors. 

The country around Constantinople was cleared by Mahomet s army. 
San StefanOi Silivri, Verio thus, Epibatus, Anchialns, Vizye, and other 
places on the north shore of the Marmora and on the coast of Thrace on 
the Black Sea. were sacked. In November 1453 Cardinal Isidore hail arrived 
in Constantinople with 300 soldiers sent by the Pope, together with a 
psipnl letter demanding the completion of the Union of the Churches. 
In consequence on 12 December a service was held in St Sophia com¬ 
memorating the reconciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
Leonard, Archbishop of Chios, lifid arrived with the cardinal. Six 
Venetian vessels came a few weeks afterwards, and at the request nf the 
Emperor their commander, Gabriel Trevisan, consented to give ids 
services per honor de Dio et per honor de tuta la chrixihittUade. 1 hey had 
safely passed the Turkish castles owing to the skilful navigation of their 
captain. On 29 January 1453 the city received the most important of its 
acquisitions, for on that day arrived John Giustini&ni, a Genoese noble 
of great reputation as a soldier. He brought with him 700 fighting men. 
He was named, under the Emperor, coimnandcr-in-chief, and at once 
took charge of the works for defence. In April a chain iked upon beams 
closed the harbour of the Golden Horn, its northern end being fastened 
within the walls of Galata. Ten large ships, with triremes near them, 
were stationed at the bourn. The Genoese of Galata undertook to aid in 
its defence. 

By the end of March, Mahomet’s preparations were nearly completed. 
Si cold Bar barn, a Venetian surgeon who was present within the city 
from the beginning to the end of the siege, states that there were 
150,000 men in the besieging army between the Golden Horn and the 
Marmora,a distance of three mi k$ andthree -quarters 1 . Burbaro v sestimate 
is confirmed by that of the Florentine soldier Tednldi, who states that 
there were 140,000 effective soldiers, the rest, making the number of 

1 Pilelfo estimates 00,000 font and 20,000 horse. Dueas 1 estimate is SWjtXlO, 
Jhmtaldifs 240,000. PhrauLw* says 258,000 were present. Thu Archbishop of Chios, 
Leonard, with whom Critolmlos a^ree=, (fives 300,000, while Cbalcoiirlyleg increases 
tliLs to 400,000, 
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Mahomet's army amount to SOO,{JQD t “being thieves, plunderer^ hawk™, 
and ethers following the army for gain and booty,"' 1 

In this army the mast distinguished corps consisted of at least 
12,000 Janissaries, who formed the body-guard of the Sultan. This force 
had shewn its discipline and valour at Yrnmn and at Koasovo. l']m+ 
the mnst terrible portion uf MahometV force, was derived at that lime 
exclusively from Christ inn families. It was the lx>ast of its? members in 
atLer years tha they had never Hid from an enemy, and the boast was 
not an idle one. The portion of the army known as Ba&hi-bazuk* was 
rtii undisciplined mob. Tji Bruetpiiere says that the innumerable lLost of 
these- irregulars took the field with no other weapon than their curved 
swords or scirnitmu u Being, says Filelfn* tf under no restraint, they 
proved the most cruel scourge of a Turkish invasion.'” 

In January 1453 report reached the capital of jl monster gun which 
^ cast at Hadrianople by Urban, a Hungarian or Wallach. By 
March it. had been taken to the neighbourhood of the city. Fourteen 
batteries uf sjinaJlcf cannon were also prepared, which were suhsec|uetit]y 
statioued outside the landward walls, Mahomet had also prepared and 
collected a powerful Hce! of ships arid large caiques. A hundred and 
fort y sailing-ships ecu ring up from Gallipoli arrived at the Diploklotiiuu 
soiitli of the present palace of Dolma Bogcim on 12 April 1 . Gannon Wife 
nf a hard stone were made in large number* on the Black Sea coast, and 
brought to the Bosphorus in the ship which joined the fleet. 

ihe 1 urki.vb sunny with Mahomet at its head arrived before the city 
on 5 April The arrangement of the troops was as follows: Mahomet, 
with his Janissaries and others of his best troops took up his position in 
the Lycos valley between the two ridges, one crowned by what is now 
called the Top QapQ Gate, but which was then known as tliat of 
St Horn an us, and the other by the Hadrianople Gate. This division 
probably consisted of 50,000 men. On the Sultan b right, that is between 
top Qapu and the Mumionm were 50,000 Anatolian troops, while on 
his left from the ridge of the Hadrianople Gate to Lbe Golden Horn wet* 
the least \al liable of his f.roopSj including the Hiishi-buzuk:*., an mug whom 
were renegade Christians. Wi th them was also a small body nf Herbs. 

Two or three days alter his arrival Mahomet sent a formal demand 
for the surrender of the city upon terms which were probably intended 
to lie rejected. Upon their rejection he at ora made his dispositions for 
a regular siege. 

For the must part the remains of the walls still exist, so that little 
difficulty is found in learning what were Mahomet's chief paints of attack. 
The Golden Horn separate* GaJata and the district behind it, known as 
Tera, from Constantinople proper, now distinguished as Stainboul, the 
Turkish corruption of eiy Tqv woktp, Galata way a walled city under 

1 Barbara; l^nntwgtras the total aamb^r of ship* and boats at Dueas 
ai ; Ionian I aa ^50; I 'ritobului SBO, 
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the protection of the Duke of Milan, and ruled under capitulations by 
the Genoese, rind was not attacked during the siege- The length of the 
walls which gird Constantinople or* to give It the modem n^iue, Stainboul t 
is about thirteen mile*. Those on the Marmora and the Horn arc strong 
but single. Those on the landward side are triple, the inner wall being 
the loftiest and about forty feet high. The laud ward walls have also in 
front of them a iW about sixty feet broad, with a series of darns in every 
part except about a quarter of a mile of steep ascent from the Horn, where 
exceptionally strong walls and towers made them impregnable before the 
days of cannon t 

The walls on the two sides built tip from the water were diBicult to 
capture, because die attack would have to he made from boats. They 
therefore required few men for their defence. The landward walk were, 
in all the great sieges, except that hy the filibustering expedition in 
130S-4 called the Fourth Crusade, the defence which invaders sough* to 
capture. Some places, notably near the Silivri Gate and north of that 
of Iladrianople, were weaker than others, but the Achilles 1 heel of the 
city was the long stretch of wal 1 across the I yens valley. About a hundred 
yards north of the place where the streamlet, which gives the valley its 
name, flows under the walls to enter the city, stood a military gate 
known as tlie Pempton, or Fifth Military Gate, and called by the nun- 
Greek writers who describe the siege the St Uonmmis Gate. It gave 
access to the enclosure between the Inner and the Second walk Mahomet's 
lofty tent of red and gold, with its xuMima porta, us the Italians called 
it, was about a quarter of a mile distant from the Pempton in the valley. 
The fourteen batteries* each of four guns, were distributed at various 
places in front of the landward walk. The Emperor Constantine hud 
fixed his hr£Ldr|uarte]^ within the city in the vicinity of the same gate. 

Under normal conditions a largo detachment of the defenders should 
have been stationed on the city side of the great Inner wall- But the 
troops for the defence were not even sufficient to guard the second land¬ 
ward wall. Indeed the disparity in numbers between the hmkgpm and 
besieged is sUrtliog. To meet the 150,000 besiegers the city had only 
about 8000 men. Nearly all contemporary writers agree in this estimate, 
Phrrmtzes states that a census was made and that, even including monks, 
it shewed only 4983 Greeks. The result was so appalling that he was 
charged, by the Emperor not to let it be known 1 * Assuming that there 
were 9000 foreigners present, 8000 may be taken as a safe total. 
The foreigners were nearly all Venetians or Genoese. The most dis¬ 
tinguished among them was the Genoese Giustmiani. We have already 
seen the spirit which actuated Trevisan. Barbara records the names * L for 
a perpetual memorial’" nf his countrymen who took port in the defence, 

* Leonard 1 * estimate was t^WO Greek* atni it/lftG fur&s^ner*, Tedaidi say§ there 
were between 5 /nni ami 7,000 combatant* within llie eaty f, aml nnt more.' 1 Duras 
fiay* that there were nut mere than fijUOO all talil 
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The arrangements for the defence were made by Giustiniani under 
the Emperor. With the TOO men he Had brought to the city be first 
took charge of the landward walls between the Horn and the Hadrtanople 
Gate, hut soon transferred his men with a number of Greeks to the 
on closure in the Lycos valley as the post of greatest danger. Archbishop 
Leonard took the place which he had left. At the Acropolis, that is 
near Seraglio Point, Trevisnn was in command* Near him was Cardinal 
Isidore. The Greek noble, the Grand Duke Lucas Notary was stationed 
□ear what is now the Mahniudiye mosque with a few men in reserve. 
The monks were with others at the walls on the .Marmora side. The 
besieged had small cannon * but they were soon found to be useless. The 
superiority of the Turkish cannon, and especially of the big gun cast by 
Urban, was so great that Critubultis says: “it was the cannon which did 
everything.’ 11 

A modem historian of the siege 1 claims that the population of the 
city was against the Emperor. This is scarcely home out by the 
evidence. It is true that a great outcry had been raised against the 
Onion of the Churches; that the popular cry had been “better under the 
Turk than under the Latins U that the demand of the Pope for the 
restoration of Patriarch Gregory* sent away 1 because he was an advocate 
of Union with Rome, offended many; that Notaxaa himself, the first 
noble, had declared that he u preferred the Turkish turban to the cardinal's 
hat;^ and that the populace had sought out Gennadi us because he was 
hostile to the Union* But when the gate* of the city were closed against 
the enemv, this sentiment in no way interfered with the determination of 
all within the city to oppose the strongest resistance, and the population 
rallied round the Emperor, 

In the early days of the siege Mahomet destroyed all the Greek 
villages which had already escaped the savagery of his troops, including 
Therapia and Prinkipo + 

Mahomet's army took up its position for the siege on 7 April On 
9 April the ships in the Golden Horn were drawn up for ita defence* ten 
being placed at the boom and seventeen held in reserve. On the 11 Lb the 
Turkish guns were placed in position, and began firing at the landward 
walls on tbe following day. The diary of the Venetian doctor, Nicold 
Barham* and the other contemporary narratives shew that tbe firing of 
the Turks went on with monotonous regularity daily from this time, and 
that the three principal places of attack were, first, between the 
Hadrianople Gate and the end of the foss which terminates a hundred 
yards north of the palace of the PorphyrogenitEis, secondly, in the Lyons 
valley at and ticound the Femptou ur so-called St Romanm* Gate, and 
thirfllvT near the Third Military Gate to the north of the Silivri (or Fege) 
Gate. The ruined condition of the walls, which have hardly been touched 

* M. Joiv*, GetehieM* da Mmaniieha Reich** t vuL it. p, 2fl. 
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since the siege, confirms in this respect the statement of contemporaries. 
The cannon from the first did such damage that Mahomet on 1H April 
tried a general assault in the Lycos valley. It failed t and Giustmianl held 
hts ground in a struggle which lasted four hours, when Mahomet recalled 
his men, leaving EGO killed and wounded* 

The eflect of the cannon in the Lyons valley soon, however, became 
terrible. In front of the Pempton, the Middle wall, ws well ns that which 
formed one of the sides of the foss T was broken down, and the foss in 
the lower pztrt of the valley had been filled in. Giustiniani therefore 
constructed a stockade or jtuarama of stones, beams, crates, barrels of 
earth, and other available material, which replaced the Outer and Middle 
walla through a length of 1500 feet. 

Probably on the same date as the first general assault, Bolta-ogldu, the 
admiral of Mahomet's fleet, tried to force the boom, but failed* On 
EG April occurred a notable sea-fight which raised the hopes of the 
bcriegetL Three large Genoese ships in the Aegean, bringing soldiers and 
munitions of war for the besieged, fell in with an imperial transport. 
They had been long expected in the capi tal and also by the Turks, 
Mahomet's fleet was anchored a little to the south of the present 
Dolma Bogcha [lalace When the ships were first seen Mahomet hastened 
to the fleet, and gave orders to the admiral to prevent them entering the 
harbour or not to return alive, live inhabitants of the city crowded the 
east gallery of the Hippodrome, and saw the fleet of at least 150 small 
vessels filled with soldiers drawn up to bar the passage. One of the 
most gallant sea-fights on record ensued The large ships, having a strong 
wind on their quarter, broke through the Turkish line of boats, passed 
Seraglio point and, always resisting the mosquito fleet, fought under the 
wails of the citadel* when the wind suddenly dropped. The ships drifted 
northwards towards the shores of Fera and a renewed struggle began, 
which lasted till sunset, at the mouth of the Golden Horn. It was 
witnessed by Leonard, the Archbishop of Chios, and hundred* of the 
inhabitants front the walls uf the city, and by Mahomet from the Peru 
shore. The Christian ships lashed themselves together, while the Turks 
and especially the vessel containing Balta-ogblu made repented efforts to 
capture or burn them. Mahomet rode into the water alternately to en¬ 
courage and threaten his men. All his efforts, however, failed and, when 
shortly before sunset a northerly breeze sprung up, the four sailing ships 
drove through the fleet, causing enormous losa s T After sunset the boom 
was opened and the relieving ships pissed safely within the harbour. 

The defeat of his fleet was the immediate cause of Mahomet's decision 
to obtain possession of the Gulden Horn by the transput! uf his ships 
overland from the Bosphorus to a place ou tside the w alls of G ala la. 

1 fht Destruction of ih* iirwk Empire, by the present writer, gives a full de¬ 
scription of the %hL 
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The Turkish fleet in the Golden Horn 


Bui preparations for this task hud been in hand fur several days. He 
had tried, and faded, to destroy the boom. Ide was tmwilling to make 
an enemy of the Genoese by trying to farce an entrance into Galata, 
where one end of the l>oom was fastened. His undisputed possession of 
the country beyond its walls enabled him to make his preparations for the 
engineering feat he contemplated with out interrupt ion + He had already 
stationed camion, probably on the small plateau whore the British 
Crimean Memorial Church now stands, in order to fixe over a comer of 
Gab La on the ships defending the boom and to distract attention from 
what he was doing. Seventy or eighty vessels had been selected * a road 
levelled, wooden tram-lines laid down on which ship's cradles bearing the 
ships could be run, and oil 22 April the transport was effected 1 . A hid 
of 240 feet had Ik-cii surmounted and a distance of a little over a mile 
traversed. The ships probably were started from Tophana and reached 
the Horn at Qusini Pasha®. 

The sudden appearance of TCI or htl ships in the Golden Horn caused 
consternation in the city. After a meeting of the leaders of the defence* 
it was decided to make an effort to destroy them. James Coco, described 
by Fhrantzes as more capable of action than nf speech, undertook the 
attempt. Night was chosen and preparations carefully marie, but the 
plan could not be kept secret. On 28 Aprs] the attack was made ami 
failed, the design probably having been signalled to the Turks from the 
Tower of Galata, Coco’s own vessel was sunk by a well-aimed shot fired 
from Qusim Pasha. Travisan, who had joined the expedition, and his 
men only saved their lives by swimming from their sinking ship. The 
fight* savs Barbara, was terrible, 4i a veritable hel] t missiles and blows 
countless, cannonading continual* 1 ” 11 ie expedition had completely 
failed. 

The disadvantages resulting from the presence of the Heet were imme¬ 
diately frit. Fighting took place almost daily on the side of the Horn as 
well os before the landward walls. The besieged persisted in their efforts 
to destroy the enemy's ships, but their inefficient cannon did little damage. 
During the early days of May, a Venetian sliip secretly left the harbour 
in order to pnss the Venetian admiral Loredan, who, sent by the Pope, 
was believed to be in the Aegean, to hasten to the city's relief The 
Emperor was urged by the nobles and Ginstinium to leave the city, hut 
refined* Meantime Mnhoniet continued an attack on the ships in the 
harbour with his guns on the slope of Miltope* On 1 Maya new gen end 
assault was made, and failed after lasting three hours, A similar attempt 
was made on 12 May, near the palace of the Porphyrogenitus, now called 
Tekfur Serai. This also failed. 

1 Crilubulu* - lk*ro were di'u^- 3BaiWo 172, TVdoldi betiveen 70 and tSO, 
Ojahnndyliw 70, and Dura* 00. 

' Kor a defirriptifia of the 4kputprl question n& to tlie route followed , see 
Apl^anLLA 111 of my Jlh itirurlion iff th* iirtttk Empire. 
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After 14 May the attacks on the landward side were concentrated on 
the ^ot’ktule and walls of the Evens valley. Attempts were made to under¬ 
mine the walls,and failed; and to desdroy the boom,and thus admit the 
great body of the fleet which still remained in the Bosphorus. The latest 
attempt on Lhe hooin was on 21 May. Two days Liter the Venetian bri* 
gantine, which had Ixscn sent to Hurl I^oredam returned in safety but with 
the news that they had been unable to And him. Their return was due 
la a resolution of the crew which has the best quality of seamanship, 
“whether it lie life or death our duty Es to return,' 11 

In the last week of May the situation within the city wim desperate. 
The breaching of the wails was steadily going on, the greatest damage 
he Eng in the Lyrus valley, for in that place was the lug bombard throw ing 
its hall of twelve hundred pounds weight seven times a day with such 
force that, when it struck the wall, it shook it and sent such a tremor 
through the whole city that on the ship in the harbour it could be felt, 
'The city hud Wu under siege lor seven weeks and a great general assault 
was seen to be in preparation. Two thousand sealing ladders, hooks for 
polling down stones, and other materials in the stockade outside the 
Pcmpton had been brought up, and ever the steady roaring of the- great 
cannon was heard. In three places, Mahomet declared, he had opened a 
way into llie city through the great wall. Day alter day the diarists re¬ 
count that their principal occupation was to repair during the night the 
damages done during the day. The bravery, the imhistry* and the perse¬ 
verance of Giustiiikni mid the Italians and Greeks under him is beyond 
question; and us everything pointed to a great tight at the stockade, it 
was, there that the r&te of the defence continued to be stationed. 

Mahomet s hewed a curious hesitation in these last days of his great 
task. The seven weeks' siege was apparently fruitless. Some in the army 
had lost heart. The SultanV council divided. Some asserted that the 
Western nations would not allow Constantinople to he Turkish, Hunyadi 
was on his way to relieve Lhe city. A fleet sent by the Pope was reported 
to he at Chius. Mahomet called a council of the heads of the army on 
Sunday, 27 May, in which Khalil Pu^hu, the man of highest reputation, 
declared in favour of abandoning the siege. He was opposed and overruled. 
Mahomet thereupon ordered a general assault to be made without delay. 

On Monday Mahomet rude over to his fleet and made arrangements 
for its co-operation, then returned to the Stainboul side and visited all 
his troops from the Horn to the Marmora. Heralds announced that 
every one was to make neatly for the great assault on the morrow. 

What was declined to lie flic last Christian ceremony in Et Sophia 
was celebrnied on Monday evening. Emperor and nobles. Patriarch and 
Cardinal, Greeks and Ivlins, took part in what was in reality a solemn 
liturgy of death, for the Empire in its agony, IVlieu tile service was 
ended, the soldiers returned to their position* at the walls. Among the 
defenders was seen Orkhan, the Turk who had been befriended by Con- 
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stontinc. The Military Gates, that is those from the city lending into 
the t'ndttun^ between the waits* were dosed, that* says Combi ni, by 
taking from the defenders any means of retreat they should resolve to 
conquer or die. The Emperor* shortly after midnight of 28-529 May T 
went along the whole line of the Ijl ad ward wall* for the purpose of in¬ 
spection. 

The general assault commenced between one and two o'clock after 
midnight. At once the city w&* attacked on ill! skies, though the princi¬ 
pal point of attack was on the Lycils valley. First of all, the division of 
Baiihi-bazuks came up against the stockade from the district between the 
Horn And Hadrianopte Gate- They were the least skilled of the Army* and 
were used here to exhaust the strength and arrows of the besieged- They 
were every where stoutly resisted* lost heavily, and were recalled The be¬ 
sieged set up a shout of joy? thinking that the night attack was ended* 
They were soou undeceived* for the Anatolian troops* many of them 
veterans of Kossgvo* were seen advancing over the ridge crowned by Top 
Qapu to Lake tbe place of the retired division. The assault was renewed 
m i th the utmost fury, But in spite of the enormous superiority hi num¬ 
bers* of daring attempts to pull down stones and beams from the stockade* 
of efforts to scale |he walls* the resit*Lance under the brave defenders of 
the thousand-year-old walls proved successful. The second division of 
the army had failed a* completely as the iirst. 

The failure of the Turks had tieen equally complete in other parts of 
the city. CriLobulti* is justified in commenting with pride on the courage 
of his countrymen: 4 * Nothing could alter their dcterniimtinn to be faithful 
to their trust,” 

There remained but one thing to do if the city w as to be captured 
on 29 May — to bring up the reserves, Mahomet saw that the two succes¬ 
sive attacks bad greatly weakened the defenders. His reserves were the 
Hite of the army* the 12,000 Janiamries, a body of archers, another ot 
lancers, and choice infantry bearing shields and pikes. Dawn was now 
supplying sufficient light to enable a more elaborate execution of his plans. 
The great cannon had been dragged nearer the stockade* Mahomet placed 
himself at the head of his archers and infantry and led them up to the 
foss. Then a tierce attack began upon the stockade* Volleys were fired 
upon the Greeks and Italians defending it* so that they could hardly shew 
a bead above the battlements without being struck. Arrows and other 
missiles fell in number* like min* says Critobulm They even darkened 
the sky, says Leonard* 

When the defenders had been harassed for some time by the heavy 
rain of missile*, Mahomet gave the signal fur advance to his Afresh, 
vigorous* and invincible Janissaries.” They rushed across the fuss and 
attempted to carry the stockade by storm. “Ten thousand of these grand 
musters and valiant nien,^ suys Barbara with admiration for ft brave 
enemy* “ran to the walls not like Turks but like lions/ 1 They tried to 
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tear down the stockade, tp pul] out the beams, or the fjarrels of earth of 
which it was partly formed. Fora while ad was noise and mad confusion. 
To the roar of cannuti was added the clanging nf every church bell in 
the cify T the shouts **jtfl5hi A Bah!” and the replies of the Christians, 
Giustiniani and hi* little band cut dow n the foremost of the assailants, 
and a hard hand-to-hand fight took place, neither partv gaining advan¬ 
tage over liie other* 

It was at this moment that Giustiiriaui was seriously wounded. He 
hied profusely! and determined to leave the enclosure to obtain surgical 
aid. That the wound was serious is .shewn by the fact that be died from it 
after a few days, though some of his contemporaries thought otherwise 
and upbraided him for deserting his post. Oitobulus* whose narrative, 
written a few yean? after the event, is singularly free from prejudice, says 
that lie had to lie carried away. It w as In vain that the Emperor implored 
him to remain, pointing out that his departure would demoralise the little 
host which w'as defending the stockade. He entered the city bv a small 
gate which he had opened to give easier access to the stockade. The 
general opinion at Lliu time was undoubtedly that by quitting hm post 
he had hastened the capture of the city 1 * Meanwhile the Emperor him- 
self took the post of Giustaniani* and led the defenders* 

Mahomet witnessed from the other side of the fuss tile disorder caused 
by the departure of the Genoese leader. He urged the Janissaries to 
follow him, to fear nothing: “The wall is undefended: the city is our* 
already. 71 At hi.s bidding a new- attempt was made to rush the stockade 
and to climb upon the debris of the wall destroyed by the great gun. 

A stalwart Janissary named Hasan wits the first to gain and maintain 
a position on the stockade, and thereby to entitle himself to the rich re¬ 
ward promised by the Sultan. The Greeks resisted his entry and that of 
his comrade* and killed eighteen. But Hasan held his position long 
enough to enable a number of hi-S followers to climb over the stockade. 
A fierce but short struggle ensued while other Turks were pouring into 
the enclosure. They followed in crowds, once a few were able to hold their 
position on the stockade, Italians and Greeks resisted, but the Turks 
were already masters of the enclosure, Iferbaro says that within a quarter 
of an hour of the Turks first obtaining access to the stockade there must 
have been 80,000 within Lhe enclosure. Hie defenders lied in panic. The 
Turks, according to Leonard, formed a phalanx on the dope of each side 
of the hill and drove Greeks and Italians before them. Only the small 
gate into the city was open, and this w r ns soon crowded with dying or 
dead. 

The overwhelming numbers of the invaders enabled them soon to 
slaughter all opponents who had not escaped into the city. The military 

1 Sto the statements of contemporaries quoted in my Deetructioa of the Greek 
Empire, pp, 3^0-7- 
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Capture of Constantinople 

gate of the Fempton we at once opened. Hundreds of Turks entered 
the city, while others hastened to the Iliuiriuupk Gate and opened it to 
their comrades. From that time Constantinople was at the mercy of 
Mahomet. A public military ontTy followed, probably at about ten in 
Lhe morning, and then the city was handed over to the army, as Mahomet 
bad promised, for a three days 1 sack. 

In the first struggle within the enclosure and near the Fempton, the 
Emperor bore a part worthy of hi* name and his position. The hist t’nn- 
s tan tine perished among his own subjects and the remnant of the Italians 
who were fighting for the honor df Dio tt di chriidianitiuit. All accounts 
of his death attest his courage. He refused, says CritnhuJns, to live after 
the capture of the city, and died fighting. The manner of bis death 
and the question whether his body was ever found are, however, both 
doubtful'. 

An incident is mentioned by Dueas, and is incidentally confirmed by 
other writeis, which may have hastened the capture of the city. Whether 
by accident or by treason a small postern gate near Teklur Serai (the palace 
of the Porphvrogenitus) had been left open, and in the midst of the final 
struggle a number of Turkish troops entered and obtained possession of 
the walls between the palace and the Hadrianople Gate, where they hoisted 
Turkish ensigns. Some even went as far as the mosaic mosque, known as 
the Chora, and plundered it. But an alarm was immediately given, and 
the Emperor liastencd to the Hadrianople Gate and assisted in driving 
out the intruders. Then as hastily he returned to the stockade, arriving 
just at the moment when Ginstiniani was preparing to leave. The story 
of Ducas is not mentioned by Critobulus, who either knew nothing of it 
or regarded the incident os unimpurtant. Sn^d-sd-Din giies a version 
which, apart from the lajuibastic fashion in which he wrote his account 
of the capture of the city, occasionally contains a grain of truth. He says 
that, “while the blind-hearted Emperor” was busy resisting the besiegers 
to the north of the Hadrianople Gate, “ suddenly he learned that the up¬ 
raising of the most glorious standard of ‘the Word of God" hiul found a 
path to within the walls. 11 The entrance into the city at tins moment by 
the sailors opposite the church of St Theodosius,now tire Gul-jami 1 , may 
be held to confirm the story of Bums, 

Mahomet’s capture of Constantinople was the crowning of the work 
done bv his able predecessors. With the sack of the city and with the 
further conquests of Mahomet we have nothing to do. His biographers 
claim that he conquered two empires and seven kingdoms. Can tern ir 
calls him the most glorious prince who ever occupied the Ottoman throne. 
Halil Ganeui is justified in saying tliat, judged by his military exploits, 

1 See this various coutem (Hilaries quoted on pp. 303-4 of The Ihxtruetim of the 
Gr&k Empire, 
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Mahomet occupies llie first place in the Ottoman annals. Responsibility 
luul been thrown upon him by his father ivhlle still a lioy, Throughout 
his life he was ^elf-reliant. He cared nothing for the pleasures usually 
associated with an Asiatic sovereign. As he was* like so many of the 
earlier Sultans, the r*on of a Christian mother, he may have derived many 
of the element* in his character from her. He shewed from the first a 
dialike for games, for bun ting, indeed fnr am usement of any kind. He kept 
hi=s designs to humdf, and h reported to have said in reply to a qlies lion: 
u If a hair in my heard knew what I proposed I would pluck it out," 

He hud no court favourites and was a lonely man, though he enjoyed 
conversation on historical subjects, knew the life of Alexander the Great 
well, and took interest in the story of Troy. He was careful in the selec¬ 
tion of his ministers, and a rigid disciplinarian. The Janissaries had al¬ 
ready begun to count upon their strength, and exacted from hitn a donative 
on bis accession. He never forgave their Agha for permitting it Shortly 
afterwards he degraded and Hogged him for not preventing a revolt* At 
the beginning of his reign he reformed Turkish administration, and in¬ 
creased the revenue by preventing groat leakage in the collection of taxes. 
He is spoken of by the l urks as the Qammt or Lawgiver, Thoughtful 
as a youth, he continued during his life to take a delight in studies which 
have not occupied the attention of any other Turkish ruler. Gennadi us, 
the new Patriarch, became so great a favourite with him that some 
of his subjects spoke of him as an unbeliever. Yet his mind was 
usually occupied with great projects lie rightly judged what were the 
obstacles to the Turks' further advance. The phrase 44 First Rhodes, then 
Belgrade,’" is attributed to him as indicating the direction of his ambition. 
He shewed his intention of making the Turks a European pow r er when he 
commenced his reign, by laving the foundation of bis palace at Hadrian- 
ople. He was, moreover, a lover of learning according to his lights, de¬ 
lighted in discussing theology and philosophy, and had acquired five 
languages. He employed Gentile Bellini, the Venetian painter, and when 
he left presented him with the anna and armour of Daudolo. The dark 
side of his character shewn him as reckless of human life and guilty of 
gross cruelty. He made infanticide in the imperial family legal, though 
it had been commonly practised before his reign. AH thing* considered, 
we can have no hesitation in pronouncing him the ablest of Ottoman 
Sultans, 

The capture of Constantinople marks dot only the end of the Greek 
Empire but the establishment of that of the Ottomans, After that event, 
when the world thought of Turks they connected them with New Rome 
on the Bosphorus. The Ottoman Turks hod advanced to be a Etiroppean 
nation. 
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CHAPTER XXTL 

BYZANTINE LEGISLATION FROM TIIE DEATH 
OF JUSTINIAN (565) TO 1453. 

In this long evolution of almost nine hundred years extending from 
the death of Justinian to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks* it 
h necessary to distinguish periods r Fhe first period reaches from the 
death of Justinian to the reign of Basil the Macedonian (565-8H6); 
during this time Justinian's codification remained ihe principal source of 
law. The second period includes the interval between, the iweesdon of 
Basil the Macedonian and the date when Constantine Moitoinachus re¬ 
established the School of Law in Constantinople (867-1045); its main 
feature was the publication of a new compilation of laws, the Basilic*. 
The third period stretches from this restoration of the School of Law in 
Constantinople down to the fall of the Byzantine Empire (1045 -1433); 
this period was marked, at least at first, by a revival in the science of 
law due to the great event of 1045, and later by the final decadence 1 . 

In the study of these three periods, it will he necessary to point out 
what were the new constitutions (Novels) promulgated by the Emperors 
who succeeded each other on the throne, and also to mention the legal 
works which, together with Justmiauean law, the Basilica, and the Novels, 
formed the sources of Byzantine legislation, a system as complicated as 
that of Roman law* but which never attained its perfection. 

L 

The study of Byzantine legislation after Justinian cannot he under¬ 
taken without a consideration of the works devoted to hit* codification even 
during the Emperor 1 * life-time. For at whatever period they may have 
been written, whether before or after 565, the commentaries nn the 
imperial compilation composed by Greek professor* became, in the same 
way as the work itself* a veritable source of Byzantine law of the very 
highest value, from which materials for other works or codes were for 
long derived. 

Justinian \ fearing that freedom of commentary w ould reduce law to 
the former confusion and disorder which he had intended once and for all 
to end, authorised jurisconsults to select one of three methods only in 

1 Snmp mmJtfrii authors only dbrtifcifrtiisfa two perils: WG-BOG, and 807-1433, 

1 In his constitution A™ nvcim, § 12 and In hia constitution Tania, aidant 
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explaining hi? Digest and his Code: (X) tA xara irn&ic, Le. by giving 
literal translations of the Latin texts into Greek, (%) HapdTir\a^ 
Le. either by framing additions to one of the “titles 1 " in the original, in 
the form of a systematic statement or in the form of extracts from other 
part* of the text closely related to the subject of the “title" under con¬ 
sideration, or dse by drawing up tables of concordance between a given 
law and other texts (irapaTropTrai). (3) Mi t&t/c&s (Indices), Le. by making 
abridgments or summaries of the texts. These three methods were 
employed concurrently in the school? of the East, But a fourth method 
was tolerated although it was a departure from the imperial injunctions: 
the use of 7rapurfpa$&i or explanatory notes on passages in the legis¬ 
lative work. This was the only fruitful method in common use even 
before Justinian in the days when legal instruction was concentrated on 
the.sources of classical Bn man law; it was by means nf this method that 
the professor* of the sixth and seventh centuries still succeeded hi 
making some improvements id the law. 

The commentators whose names and place* of residence have come 
down to us are the following: 

Under Justinian we find Tbeoph litis, professor in Constantinople, 
prolMbly the author of the celebrated Greek Paraphrase of the Institutes 
of Justinian, who also gave lessons nn the Digest; Dorotheas* pro¬ 
fessor in Beiytu& (Beymut) (Institutes and Digest); Isidore (Digest and 
Code}; Anatolius, professor in Beiytus (Code); Thaldaens (Code and 
Digest)* author of the most extensive commentary on the Code; Julian, 
professor iu CobshuitIiiO|de,wdio funned the collection of Novels translated 
into Latin and railed by his name* the Epitome JuUanL 

Under Justin II and Maurice there are Stephen * an eminent juris¬ 
consult (Digest, Code, Institutes); Cobidas (Digest* to ircHiwAim*); Cyril 
the Younger (Digest); the advocates Athanasius (Novell), Theodore of 
Hermopolis (Code* Digest^, Novels)* Anastasius (Digest^ Philo xen us and 
Symhatins (Novels)* and dually an unknown jurisconsult called the 
Anonymu? (Digest). 

With the exception of the Paraphrase of the Institutes composed by 
or attributed to Theophilus, the works of the preceding authors have not 
been preserved in their integrity. They are only known to us by the 
extracts which constitute the “ancient scholia' on the Basilics, to which 
we shall refer later. 

After an eclipse of the science of law in the day a of Fhocas, the reign 
of the Emperor Heraclius (610-6+1) w-itnessed the appearance of some 
few legal works, two of which still relate to the work of .Justinian. 
(1) The Book of the Antinomies [to toiu tvavTiotfuivon* poro^if^ AlW) 
written by an anonymous author, who from the title of his work lias 
received the name of Enantiopb&nefi; only a few fragments have survived 
in the scholia on the Basil ics; (2) Ai ’Pcnrat, a collection which was 
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widely known even in the Wert, nnd which consisted of classified exrerpt» 
of all’passages m Jortinianean law referring to the legal influence which 
prescription a up to a hundred years ’ has on the substance of law, A 
third work, which is devoted to law-suits (the treatise Tk Actvinjbtut), 
is the re-issue in a revised form of u treatise prior to Justinian, which in 
spite of its poor quality had a certain success, for it went through 
another edition after the publication of the Basilic*. 

Only a very small number of the Novels promulgated by Justin IT, 
Tiberius, and Hefsclius have been preserved. They relate^ to matters of 
puhlic, ecclesiastical, or private law (especially marriage). The most cele¬ 
brated are Novels XXII to XXV of Hcraclius on the organisation of 
the Church, and especially oh the privilegktm fori The Novels of Ti¬ 
berius possess an interest of another kind, l- nder Justin 11, the economic 
situation of the Eastern Empire, already serious in the time of Justinian, 
had liecome still worse. The Powerful (of Sumi-of), certain of impunity, 
gave way to excesses which Constantine Manosscs chronicles in his em¬ 
phatic verses. Tiberius, tmth as co-regent and when reigning alone, tried 
to counteract this situation bv his Novels, which reveal the distress of the 
small landholders, the gradual disappearance of free labourers, the venal 
partiality of the governors, and the tyranny of the Powerful. According 
to Monnier, Tiberius suspend^ the practice of the &rtj9oXij {adiectio, or 
tlic compulsory linking of waste lands to adjoining cultivated land, with 
a view to ensuring the collection of the tax); the iwiflokif was not re¬ 
established until the reign of Nirephorus I (802 811), and then under 
a different form. 

A fresh eclipse of legislation occurred in the century which inter¬ 
vened between the reign of Heiarlins and that of the Iconoclastic 
Emperor, l,eo III. Leo and his son Constantine V have also only 
left a few Novels. On the other hnnd, famous in political and religious 
history for the iconoclastic reform, they have retained the attention of 
jurists owing to the publication of a very important work, the Ectoga, h 
kind of civil code, to which must lie added the three Codes which 
complete it, the Military Code, the Maritime Code, and the Rural 
Code 1 . 

The Edogn {'E«\oyij Two vofuav, etc.) was for long ascribed to other 
Emperors likewise bearing the names of Leo and Constantine, the sons 
of Basil the Macedonian. Nowadays no one disputes its attribution to 
Leo III and Constantine V. The Erlaga was promulgated by them in 
March 740. It is a kind of abridged civil code, founded on the Institutes, 
Digest, C ode, and Novels of Justinian, “corrected with a view to im¬ 
provement,” as the verv title of the w'ork states, and conceived in a more 

1 Cf. itijtm, Chapter,, pp. 4-3. For a differetit view is to the to of these lWes 
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Christian spirit. The Preface indicates the puvpose of the work. Haring 
recognised that the laws promulgated by their predecessor? were dis¬ 
persed throughout many books, and that their meaning escaped many of 
their subjects* especially those dwelling in the provinces the Emperors— 
according to the version of certain manuscripts—ordered the quaestor 
Nicetas, another Nicetas, and Marin us, as well as other officials, to collect 
the ancient books, and to arrange in a dearer and mure concise manner 
the derisions on the more ordinary eases and contracts and on the scale of 
penalties for crimes. In accordance with this programme, the Ecktga is 
therefore not an exhaustive wark; the Emperors d id nut seek to regulate 
every thing, hut only here and there to establish the precision which was 
needed. It consists of eighteen titles, dealing with the ordinary actions 
of legal life (betrothal, marriage, dowry, donations, wills, successions and 
legacies, wardship, enfranchisement), with con tracts, with crimes, and 
film My with the division of the rtpatia* The enactments contained in the 
work are—as modem scholars have shewn—frequently derived from the 
popular or vulgar customary law of the East, while other enact men ts spring 
from the development of the principles of Justinianeem law. Certain 
provincial Greek institutions, differing from those of Rome, have become 
legal institutioais id llie Etlogu : thus, among other instances, the dis¬ 
tinction between marriage by written contract and marriage without it, to 
which concubinage was assimilated, the restriction of wardship to minors, 
the impossibility of emancipating minors, the exercise of the pitfria 
putcstcut by the mother and Father conjoint I y, the necessity for tlie con- 
sent of both parents to the marriage of children alimi of vni iurb, the 
right of the surviving partner ill u marriage to the property of the de¬ 
ceased partner, their two estates being now considered to become one hv 
marriage* In this nspeet the vigorous judgment of the Iconoclasts, and 
their lofty conception of family life, inode them far exceed the limits of 
Roman law r ; community of property and identity of pecuniary interests 
were to them logical consequences of personal union; breaking here and 
there through the shackles of the dowry system, there appears a system 
fully inspired with the Christian ideal of community of goods 1 . 

The Eduga differ* from Justin janeon law in the absence of all distinc¬ 
tion 1 let ween the iuieia and the eura^ the regulation of intestate estates, 
the legal conception of the testament, and the Jaw of disinheritance. 
The influence exercised therein by ecriesiasticAl law is mainly shewn, as 
might be expected, in the marriage-laws, in which the Emperors enforced 
decisions arrival at by the Councils of the seventh century. Finally, the 
system of punidunents, amongst which ore found many cruel penalties 
unknown to the law of Justinian, such as various kinds of mutilation, 
seems partly to have sprung from the cub tom by which in practice 

1 S* Mormter. Other authors (e.^r. &elnipfer} fail to see any real eointmmfty in 
the Erhttfrtr kecaase there is Licking the amaJifHmatiou of property between husband 
and wife. 
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magistrates inflicted certain arbitrary, but milder* penalties oti criminal* 
whom they might have condemned la death. 

The authority of the Ecbga diminished in course of time under the 
influence of the imlitMi against the policy of the Iconoclasts. It, was even 
formally abrogated by Basil the Mai^aniatt* who wished to replace it by 
his own productions, tmd in particular by his ProcftiTan* But this abro¬ 
gation proved of nn avail bemuse the Echgn wits a convenient manual 
( Enchei ridion), in lianuoii y with prev i ncial customs. 11 con tiimed all tlic 
same its brilliant career* the development of which will lie noticed in the 
course of this sketch. A particular and very bribing proof of the favour 
which it still retained is that certain manuscripts contain bath the Erhgti 
and the Procfrirmt of Basil hi in sell' 

Three small Codes completed the Echgm the .Military Code (No/ios 
^rTpart^TtKosh the Maritime Code (No/ioe TNjSiW laurixoii}, and the 
Hum! Code (Nd^of yet&pytit&i). The three Codes answer the same pur¬ 
pose as the principal work: to spare jurists lengthy researches in the 
works of Justinian and to simplify their task. r rhey were cuiupihd in 
part direct!v from these works, in part from the private labours of juria- 
consults. Of the three the Rural Code is that which ^applies historians 
with the most useful information on the condition of the free and the 
dependent peasants id the middle of Lhe eighth century, and on the rural 
police and the penalties applicable to crimes or to involuntary damage 
committed in the course of agricultural work. 

A* a w hole* the Iccmodaotic Emperors displayed u* much originality 
in legislative, an they did in political, matters. In the judgment oi legal 
historians, their legislative experiments prove their understanding of the 
fact that Justinian^ codification could not satisfy practical needs, because 
this work* considered by many modern authors inferior to the w r orks of 
Roman jurisconsults during the great classical period* was on the otlier 
hand too abstruse for the practitioners of the East. The Iconoclasts 
wished to rectify this excess of science in a personal manner without inter¬ 
fering with the code itself. In opposition to their methods we shall see 
that Byzantine legislators and jurists of later ages thought they could 
attain this object in a totally different way by successive attempts to 
adapt the code to the increasingly feeble intelligence of men of law in 
the East 

Only a few Novels issued during the period subsequent to Leo III 
aud ConstanLinc V remain. They are due to Leo the Cbazar and Con¬ 
stantine VI, to Irene, Nicephoros I t Leo V, and Thcophilus. These Novels 
are chief !y concerned with political, religious, and canonical legislation. 

According to the chronicler*, it was the Caesar B&rdas (856U806) 
who revived profane letters, which had. disappeared and been lost for 
ninny years through the barbarism and ignorance of Lhe Emperors. 
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He assigned to each .science a ’school in some fixed spot; lie collected 
scholars in the Palace of Magnaura, he contributed handsomely to 
their support, and ordered them to give free instruction to their pupils. 
The chroniclers conclude by saying that the personal action of Bard as 
did so much good that the Laws revived. Although we have no exact 
information on the form assumed by legal education at this period, it is 
necessary to mention the initiative of Bard as, because it doubtless eon- 
tribated to the legal equipment of the men who were themselves to 
accomplish great things, or to assist the Emperors in accomplishing them, 
in ensuing yearn, 

In Justinian's reign, the canons of the Eastern Ecumenical Councils 
Here combined with the Constitutions of the Code relating to ecclesiastical 
matters in the Cotkeiio XXVrapitularum (about J35). At an unrecorded 
date in the sixth century there appeared the Synogogr caiwmim under 
fifty titles, ascribed either to John Scholiistieus (of Antioch) or to other 
writers* An appendix to this work colled the Coti^ctio LXXX VII capi- 
tutorum includes extracts from some lost Novels of Justinian. From 
a slightly later period date the SipHrp&h Cawrwm attributed to Stephen 
of Ephesus, and the Calkctlo emstitutumum tccksmstkanm tripertita* 
the manuscripts of which include ns an appendix the four Novels of 
Heraclsus already cited, which contain important pronouncements on the 
organisation of the Eastern Church. To the end of the sixth century be¬ 
long the three first known N&m(Kanorus #; the Xomocan&n Hkdarum derived 
from the Syttagogx canonum* which only assumed its final form in the 
ninth century: the Cananic&rt of John Nesteutes; and the Nomocanon 
XIV titvlonm , which achieved the greatest success. Formerly it was 
erroneously attributed to Fhotius (ninth century), but it was really due* 
according to some, to the Anonymm or to Hieronymus, according to 
others, to Julian the editor of the Epitome of the Novels of Justinian. 

IL 

The second period Is dominated by the names of two law-giving 
Emperors; Basil the Macedonian (867-886) and Iveo the Wise (886-911), 
who both lived at its commencement. 

Basil, a conqueror on the field of battlcj wished likewise to ensure 
for his -subjects the benefits of a system of legislation more practical than 
that which had existed before hiuk Two motives urged him to this course. 
The first, of a legislative kind, is mentioned by his official biographer, 
the author of the Vita BtuiMi it was to dissipate the obscurity and 
unravel the confusion prevailing in civil law as a result of good and bad 
enactments, and the uncertainty as to which laws had been abrogated 
and which were still in force. The second motive* of a political order, is 
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referred to m the Prologue to the Prochirtm itself, and in a pcssogv of 
the Epanaffoge^ two of his worts of which wl s mre about to speak: this 
was to substitute works edited under his own auspice* for the Ecloga of 
the Iconoclasts, against whom Basil had vowed tm undying hatred which 
is betrayed in the unfair judgment he passed on their admirable little 
book* All Basils work was thus intended to achieve the rehabilitation 
of Justinian^ legislation, which practising lawyers had Jweu abandoning 
more and more. 

In the Brat place Basil published an introductory manual to the science 
of law : the IIpoj^po* (Aw manual**) or Fmchiron* promulgated 

between 870 and 879 by himself and his two sons, C'uustantine and Leo 
(the Wise). Tins very simple manual consisted of tests which wen? heing 
continually applied in current usage; it lias frequently been compared 
with the Institutes, and it was founded on Greek translations of, and 
commentaries on, the works of Justinian, In its second part it also 
reproduced the provisions of the Ectoga in spite of the abuse of its 
authors In the Prologue. There are few innovations due to Basil. The 
FrocMrm is divided into forty' titles: betrothal and marriage (titles 
I to XIX obligations (titles XII to XXX inheritance (XXI to XXXI II) 5 
public law (XXX VIII to XL), The Frock irm enjoyed a great reputa¬ 
tion among civil lawyers, as well as among the canonists of the Greek 
and Rodion Churches, even after the fall of the Eastern Empire. Further 
oil vre shall quote some striking proofs of the evident estimation in which 
it wan held, 

Basil's second work was likewise a manual of law: the *E ifavaytoyii 
rmv v6y*ip published ill the names of Basil, Ijeo, and Alexander, between 
879 and 886. I’his work only constitutes a draft, without any official 
character, of a second edition”—auidi is the meaning of tlic Greek title— 
of the ProcJttnmK aii well as an introduction to the work which Basal 
intended to be his masterpiece* the "A ]&Krddap<m rmv wvXataiv v&furnr 
(Rapurgatfa vcientm !egum}^ a collection 4t of pure and unadulterated law, 
divided into forty bookstand prepared like a divine draught,” a work to 
which we shall presently return. As regards the Epunagogv, it cun&ists 
of forty titles corresponding ill general to those of the Prockirtm. Like 
the latter, it marks n return to the provisions of Jiistmianean law, 
although it includes certain later reforms. 

There exists great obscurity as to the AnamthmaU, to which we 
alluded above. The mast competent students of Byzantine history con¬ 
sider that the work* which has not lieen preserved, was actually executed 
iu Basils reign, although there are doubts about its scope, as the Pro- 
chirtm speaks of a work in sixty hooks* while the Eptmagogz refers to 
one in forty. Most probably the Jnncatkartw was not promulgated by 
Basil, but served as foundation for the Basilica promulgated by his son, 
Leo YL 


1 Su Bieuer and Zai^aim?. 
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The Emperor Leo the Wise, or the Philosopher, must be regarded as 
the most eminent Byzantine legislator after Justinian, for on the one 
hand he has left the most famous and most extensive numiment of post- 
Justinian Graeru-Koin&n law (the Basil its), and on the other a great 
number of Novels, 

The Basilic* owe their name, not to the Emperor Basil, but to 
their character as imperial decisions (ra (BavLkiKii) d fiatriXixn s). ^ hey 

are also called o r Ef 7jxovTd0iffkos: because they contain sixty books, and 
d d EgafitfiXas because in the manuscripts they form six volumes. 

The edict {Praemium) which appears at the beginning of the Basilics 
explains the aim and defines the spirit of the compilation. According 
to Leo, the error in the method employed by Justinian was that the 
same subject^ were distributed over four different works (Code, Digest, 
Institutes, Novels); the Emperor Leo, discarding every thing contradictory 
ur obsolete, proposed on the contrary to assemble in one single book all pre¬ 
vious laws bearing on the same subject,so us to facilitate reference. For this 
purpose he appointed ji commission of qualified jurisconsults, whose names 
have been lost, except that of the President, the Protospatharius Sym- 
hating The exact date when the Basilics were promulgated has not been 
determined; it has been placed by different authorities in 8S9 r or 8£K>- 

Tbe sixty IBooks of the Basilics are divided iutu a varying number of 
titles supplied with rubrics; the titles are themselves divided into numbered 
chapters (x€$dXata) t and these, finally, are divided into paragraphs 
(ff^caru). 

Ah there no lunger exists in any library a complete manuscript, the 
general arrangement of the work is only known by the table or Indcr ut the 
uiaiui-ci'ipt Coislin 151 of the Bibliutheque Nationals in Paris, and by 
the Ttpuciiua\ In some particulars the plan follows that of the Code, 
in others that of the Digest. The first Book is devoted to the Holy 
Trinity and the Catholic Faith- In the second are collected the general 
cults of law r drawn from the Digest. Books III to V treat of ercleria&tical 
law. Books VI to IX deal with rnagistraten, jurisdictions, and procedure. 
Books X to LIII are devoted to mailers concerning dril law, Books 
L1V to LYU to public and military law. Book LV [II is occupied with 
servitudes and the water-system % Book LIX with funerary laws. Book LX 
with crimes and penalties. 

Within the titles the laws (or chapters) are not the personal work 
of Leo; their text was in no way revised by the commissioners for the 
Barilicsv They were all drawn from earlier works, chiefly from the Code 
and the Digest, a very few from the Institutes, many from the Novels of 
Justinian and his successors, a few also from the Pmchirrm* The laws are 
all given in Greek; when they are derived from the three Latin works of 
Justinian, they have been extracted not from the originals but from 
Greek commentaries of the sixth and seventh centimes; for the Code, 
1 See ta/ruj p. 722. a See Vol. n. Chapter m t p, 89. 
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from tlie Cumin on tary uf TlinlelneUiS ami from the Bra'hirhim of Theo¬ 
dore ■ for the Digest, from the cummenVaries of the Anonym m, Stephen, 
and Cyril; for the Institutes, from the Parftphnase of Theophihia. The: 
Novels lire drawn from the collection called the CLXV11I Novels, ill 
which Justinian^ Novels were completed by the addition of the Novels 
of Justin II mid Tiberius, and by the Eparchies (or Edicts of the Prae¬ 
torian Prefects). 

It mast be noted that the tast of the laws E, in the manuscripts, 
accompanied bv numerous marginal scholia. The most important of these, 
which constitute the “ancient scholia," ore cstractfi from the Greek com¬ 
mentaries of the sixth and seventh centuries, enumerated above: they were 
probably added to the actual text of the laws, of which they represent, a 
sort of interpretation {epfnjvtla), between 92G and 9S5, in the reign of 
Constantine Furphyrogemtus, To refer the addition of the ancient 
scholia to his reign is the only wav of explaining how Balaam on could 
have attributed a final tfepurgatio Legnm to Leo* son. Tlie other scholia, 
a the recent schol^a,’ ,, were introduced sabecquentiy, in the course of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; they are due to jurisconsults 
of less weight: John Nomophylax, Calocyrus Sextus, Constantine Xicoeu*, 
Gregory Doxojiater, Patztis, Theodorita or Hagiotbeodorita, and finally 
the Anonymus 1 . 

If we wh h to appreciate the value of the Barilics in a few words, it 
may be said that in themselves they offered Lo the lawyers of the Greek 
Empire the great advantage over tlie Justiuiaiican Code of being a unified 
wmrk composed in Greek. At the time of their appearance, and for long 
afterwards, they inspired a respect all the deeper for luring the work 
realised or inspired bv the founder of the Macedonian house in continuance 
of the reforms of the great Emperor Justinian. For modem scholars* the 
text of the Basilics and the ancient scholia present the advantage of 
sometimes enabling them to recover the original version of Justinian's 
works* which has been altered by copyists, ar even the original version of 
the texts of classical jurisconsult* filtered by the member* of Jiistiiiiaifs 
com mission, Tlie closer examination of tlie ancient scholia has even per¬ 
mitted the recovery of some fragments of pre-Justinian law, whose impart 
and origin are only beginning to be perceived. 

The Novels of Leo the Wise are chiefly known by tlie collection of 
CXH1 Novell with Preface, a collection of which the Latin translation 
by Agvlaeus is appended to the Novels of Justinian in the complete 
editions of the Corpm turis mvfit. With two exceptions which concern 
two Novels not ap|)earing in this edition* they are undated. Most of 

1 'JTip chief fault in Hcimhaoh'fl plition of tlie Bagilic* ln that he has not bwn 
mAicientlj careful t» preserve the distinction nbervd in the nuuniscrijitz between 
tbe sk hulls of different author* or different agw. 'IL* Supptemmtum of Zodwriae 
t, mi LingunUial doc# not incur tbiti reproach. 
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them jure later than the Basilica* Thi* collection of C'XIIl Novels was 
probably formed previous to Leo's second marriage (894), ar “l rflte 
to liis third marriage {K9JV). The Preface states that the Emperor has 
made a selection among the ancient lawthat he has omitted or expressly 
obligated useless laws, and that he has converted into laws certain 
customs deemed worthy of this honour. 

The collection of GX1Q Novels has been abridged in a work entitled 
Et'loga Novrilurum Leonti pii Imptmhni# in capp. L VI. The author is 
possibly identical w ith that of the Synopsis Maiur x \ wishing to preserve 
only those Novels still in force, he has not kept more than half of the 
original collection, and has onlv retained the enactivc clauses of the 
original testa. This Edoga NovtUarum was probably compiled towards 
the middle of the tenth century. 

There exist, moreover, seven Novels bv Leo which have survived, ill 
addition to the collection of CXlll Navels. 

Leo’s Novels have been utilised by the principal writers of treatises 
uu Civil or Canon Law subsequent to the tenth century: Ivlina, Michael 
At talk tea, BaLwnon, Matthew B Instates, and Hamieiiupulus. Several of 
these Novels shew that, in the reign of Leo the Wise, great territorial 
estates were constantly growing, and that Leo wa-i not strong enough to 
struggle with the Powerful, who, under the Macedonian dynasty, were 
developing into real feudal lords. 

During the long period which separated Leo's reign from that of 
Constantine Munumochus, tjr. from 911 to 1045, the legislative activity 
of the Eutperors does not appear to have been very Fruitful. The manu¬ 
scripts only provide m with a few Novels by Romanos Lecapenus, i on- 
stantine VII PorphyrogemtOa, Nicepborus Fbocas, John Trimiscf*, Basil 
II Bulgaroctonus, Horn aims III Argv rus, and Zoe, 

In contrast to the Novels of Basil and Leu which, in completion of 
their fundamental works, treat various subject* affecting different parts 
of legislation, the scanty Novels of these Emperors only refer to u. few- 
special points. Two subject* in particular are the object of regulations: 

1. The law of redemption, preference, or pre-emption (protimt^ii, iu# 
protimmm% granted to relatives or neighbours in rases of alienation of 
some estate nr house for a pecuniary consideration, was established prin¬ 
cipally by Novel 11 of Constantine VII and Roman us Lecapen us in 922. 
^onie writers have conjectured that this law T which had existed since an 
earlier period qf the Roman Empire, was intended to moderate the op¬ 
pression of &TnaII landholders by the Powerful. The Byzantine Emperors 
were frequently obliged to revive its operation on account of the ira- 
cflkacy or obscurity of the decrees of their predecessors. 

£ r The character of military estate* w hich it was necessary to protect 
so a* to safeguard the resources intended to meet the expenses of the army, 

1 ffi/hi* p+ 717- 
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Wbteref the subject treated, the Novel* iire above all concerned with 
custom, either in recording good customs or ills attempting to check bail 
ones. Amongst the moat original institutions which they regulate and 
which arose From ancient popular customs, must be mentioned the 
BtztMipTjTpav referred to for the first time In n Novel of Constantine VII 
Forphvrogenitus. This was a gift uiudc by the husband to the wife for 
hut primae noctis or prdium virgmitQ&hs\ it was in addition to the 
wojbfaXei* or donation propter nupimg* 

All atticiaI teaching of law in a State school had long disappeared 
when it was restored by Constantine IVSonnmstrLus in 1045* It had lieeu 
replaced, much to the detriment of legd studies by a purelv private 
system of instruction which is described rather imulet^Lmtely in bread out¬ 
line in. the Book of*the Prefect bv Leo the Wise ( tcij g’S^qv to 

hrapxtxk* 0 *^ 0 *}, which Lh an edict on the trade-gilds of Constantinople, 
discovered by Nicole, From Chapter I uf this edict, devoted to the 
organisation of the notarial profession, we get our information. The 
twenty-four notaries nf the capital formed a corporation. To be eligible 
for it, young men had to attend the lectures of prefesors attached to 
this corporation* These professors were of two kinds, professor* uf hw f 
vopMtl^ and encyclopaedic professor^ StSavtcaXot: they 
were under the supervision of the Prefect, and after having lieen elected 
b v co-op Lion they had to be confirmed by that high oHieial. The 
students subsequently underwent an examination before the whole cor¬ 
poration uf notaries. Possibly the .same professors also taught the youths 
who were studying for the bar, w ho would then have to undergo an 
examination belbre the gild of advocates. The programme of studies was 
amazingly simple; the Book of tfie Prefect states that the candidates 
44 must know by heart the forty titles of the Pnwkiron and Ik familiar 
with the sixty hooks" (of the Bailies}, aod this was all. 

Some historians have thought that control by the Prefect, enjoined 
by the Edict uf Leo, was not of long continuance, and that the organisa¬ 
tion of studies by the corporation of notaries became relaxed, so that 
finally legal education was absolutely uncontrolled; this would gi ve the 
cause, ur one of the causes, for the serious decadence of the science uf law 
lietween Leo's reign and the reform of 104*5. Thdr hypothesis seems to 
be absolutely confirmed bv the complain Is of Constantine AIoiioniEichus, 
when lie took step to end this lamentable state of things. 

The Epitome iegum, or Echga hgum in epitome expositorum, which 
appeared in JbZO, the Erst year of the reign of Romanos Lecapuuu, was 
derived, according to its editor Zachariae, from an other Epitome cj n nth 
quit lihris colkvta, consisting of extracts from the Digest (after Stephen and 
the Anonvmils), extracts from the Code (after Theodore and Tiiulelaeus}, 
extracts from the Novels (after the Bre v lari □ m of Theodore),^ he, Section from 
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the texts of the Prorhirrm^ with some references 1° the Basilica and the 
Novels of Leo* The anther—po^ibly the SymbatJtis of the Basilic*— 
announces in a Preface full of interesting historical details that he will 
only record useful regulatinns. The work consists of fifty titles* This 
manual enjoyed a great reputation, as may be seen from the numerous 
copies and revision* of its text. 

The Eclagn of Ijco and Constantine, although condemned by Basil, 
had nevertheless retained a great practical influence for the reasons 
already indicated. The indue nee of this very convenient short manual 
is shewn by the publication of new works based upon it, which are 
known as the Ecloga\ Private the Etfogu Private Jucta, and the Ei toga 
ad Fmchirtm Muteta. The Ecioga Prival a was a re-issue, now lost, of 
the original with some modifications; Z&chariae considers that it is the 
source of the Edoga Privala Amin. The Eclogn Prival a Aucta seems to 
have been comptied from the Edoga Private and an Encfuaridkm con¬ 
taining a mixture of Jnstmianean law and new law. This w ork expounds 
the form of Byzantine law prevailing in Southern Italy. Its date is very 
hard to discover, but possibly it may even be as hie as the twelfth con- 
tury. The Bdngti ad ProtMron Mutate in forty titles seems to have been 
drawn up at the same date and in the same country* It is derived from 
the Ecloga JVmi/fi, the Epitome and the Prodtiron. Two of its 

pet uliarities are, firat, the presence among Its texts of the Edaga Legis 
Mmnicae, extracted from the Mosaic law in thirty-sis short chapters 
taken from the Pentateuch, and, secondly, the presence of fori singulart* 
dealing with penal law, passages of foreign origin alien to Gmeeo-Homan 
law, which have given rise tu wntroverBy (they are attributed by different 
writers to a Lombard or to a Norman origin). 

The Synopsis BasHkonm Mahr is a work composed with the help of 
the B&sities. It opens with a title on the Orthodox faith. It contains 
twenty-four parts or letters, divided into titles arranged in alphabetical 
order Eicconiing to the rubrics of the titles of the Basilic*, and includes 
extracts from the eapiftila of the Basilics. The work, whose author is 
unknown and is perhaps the *aiue as the compiler of the Echgn Xoiel- 
hinuti Ltouhi was written towards the middle of the tenth century. It is 
accompanied by annotations due to various authors. Its success was con¬ 
siderable; it whs the foundation of the Synopsis Minor 1 and was utilised 
by the Prachirum auetum* and by lIj±rmenopuJus\ 

The Prochkon of Basil only underwent one modification. This was 
the Prochmm kgum t which was made up of fragments from the Ertegu* 
the Prndximn^ the Epamigogt\ and the Epitemt legion i these fragments 
were adapted to contemporary (late tenth century) practice and to the 
part of Italy m which the compilation was made. 

Amongst other revisions of the Bpmwgoge f it will be eiiuugh to 
mention the Epnmtgogi' aucte^ at the end of the tenth century, a -annil 

1 See mfht 3 p, 7^ 3 See §Hfi% p 722. 3 Soo infH, pp. 722 SL 
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manual which utilises the Frochtron^ the Edpga rum appendices the 
Epitome NmrUamm of Athanasius* the Rnx'dhx, and the Notch of Ij?o, 
m well as the Epanagnge. 

After all these works, which were id fact only abridgments or revisions 
of existing works, we come at last to a more original achievement* which 
possesses the merit of being the result of practical jtirisprudence; it is 
actually the only example of this kind in all the abundance of Byrantwe 
legal literature. 

it was called the n <=?/># or Practira mite Doctrim er acih magm 
viri JZuMuthll Romani. It was written by an unknown author em¬ 
ployed in the law-courts at Constantinople* who appears to imve been 
hubsequcntly a judge in the same courts, and who was regarded with 
considerable respect by his colleagues. The seventy-five titles of the 
treatise consist both of fragments from the Basilics and of reports of 
cases with reasons for the decisions. These cases extend from the middle 
of the tenth century (about 950) until the reign of Roman ns 111 Argyms 
(1028-1954). According to the title of the work, the author utilised the 
decision:* of the famous jurisconsult* Eustathius Roman us* although we 
are not certain whether the latter ever drew- up a li^fc of legal eases which 
could have served in the composition of the II ttpa* Hie U^tpa is too 
mediocre a work to he ascribed to Garidas, or to he regarded as an 
official manual intended for use in the new School of Law of Constantine 
Monomachus, as lias been suggested. Nevertheless it is of sufficient value 
to supply ns with precious details on the jurisprudence and the legal 
udministration, organisation, and procedure of the Greek Empire, at the 
end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century* 

In conclusion, and for the sake of completeness, if is necessary to 
mention some monographs written at various times ill the tenth and 
eleventh centuries: the opusculum of Eustathius and of Geoige Phobenus 
on the Hifpobohn (a new name for the donation propter nuptia&)\ a short 
anonymous commentary on tlie pnythnexte (right of redemption); and 
finally, the treatises dr peculih and dr prtvilrgth eredUurnm. 

In the period between H67 and 1045 there appeared only re-issues of 
canonical collections or Nimocamms composed in the sixth century. 
These were: the re-issue in 888 of the Nomacmm 3T] V fUularum called 
the Syntagma of Plmtius, but of which Photi us, the well-known Patriarch 
of Constantinople, wan probably neither the new editor nor the author 1 ; 
another revision of the same work* which served as a foundation to the 
work of Theodore Bestes (eleventh century); and a revision of the Epitome 
(Spnagoge) ernamm by Simon the Logothete in the reign of Basil II 
Bulgarociuiius (975-1025)- 


1 So Zaclmrine. 
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HI. 

The development of the science of law has, at all times and in all 
places* a close connexion with the organisation of serious instruction in 
this science. It seems that the system indicated in the Book of the Prefect, 
which we described in considering the previous period, did not give 
satisfactory results (if indeed it remained in force). The Novel of Con¬ 
stantine Monumuehus in 1045 on the reform of legal education reveals 
the deplorable results of the system of gild education, and proposes to 
rectify them by a return to the system of State education. 'I'hese were 
the two fundamental ideas developed therein. 

The Navel itself states that there were no means of guaranteeing a 
high standard for professors of law, as these were independent teachers, 
“The young menT it says/'eagerly seek for some one to teach them the 
science of Jnw t but T as they find no one with professional author!tv and 
supported by the imperial approval, for lack of a better each adopts the 
teacher wham he meets haphazard^ Thereby there nirosc great confusion 
in the judgment of cases, and often there were divergencies, or even 
contradictions, in the sentences pronounced by the judges* who had been 
train«d by teachers holding different opinions; hence also the inferiority 
of the notaries and Advocates. The Emperor was very careful to note 
that these evils arose from the system of liberty in legal education w hich 
prevailed in Constantinople, because, in the first place, other branches 
of education supported by the State were in successful operation, and* 
secondly, because certain towns, in which the teaching had remained 
oiganisetl, attracted students to the detriment of the capita]. The respon¬ 
sibility for this decadence fells, says the Emperor, on his predecessors, 
who indeed Improved the lows hut failed to ensure an official organisa¬ 
tion for the Schools of I*aw. 

Constantine Monnsnaelnis* a pacific Emperor, was fortunate enough 
to Bud tw^oablecomisellors, w ho helped him to start the necessary reforms 
—Xiphllin and PselJus, the former a judge in the Courts of the Hippo- 
droute, the latter seerctfuy to the Emperor. The drafting of the Novel 

104-5 was doe to John Mauropus or Eucha it crisis* amongst manu¬ 
scripts of whose works it wus discovered by Cardinal Angelo Mai. 

According to the Novel, the school founded by the Emperor was, an 
ofUcm] and gratuitous State school. The professor-principal (Nomopht/liLr) 
was appointed by the Emperor, was removable bv him, and was paid by 
him. file course of study is defined in the Novel. The diploma on leaving 
was a State diploma necessary for the exercise of the offices of advocate 
or notary* or for eligibility fur high administrative office. The first 
Nomophylnjc was Xiphilin himself. He was no doubt helped in his task 
by other teachers. The school was established in the buildings of the 
church uf St George. 

cm iin. 
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Navels from 1045 to 1453 


Notwithstanding the absence of precise information, we must suppose 
that the school of Constantinople survived at least until the fourteenth 
century; fur the title of Noiiiophyl&x was borne, in the twelfth century by 
Doxopa ter, Alexius A ristimis, and Theodore Ralsamon; in the thirteenth by 
Michael Chum hub; m the fourteenth by Constantine Harmeno polna; all 
of whom were jurists or canonists of reputation. Other jurisconsults such 
as Guridas, the Pseudo-Tipucitus, or Ilagiothcodorita, were professors in 
the same school, but not its principals. 

All these men have left legal works of greater or lesser value, and 
of varying degrees of originality, works which in any rase shew the 
successful result of the reform operated by Constantine Monoinacbus. 

Byzantine legislation, in the strict sense of the word, includes the 
civil laws (pov-Qi TroXirotoi), and the Novels (rcapai) of the Emperor*. 

Up to the eleventh and twelfth centuries the civil laws were still 
summed up iu the two great legislative works of .Justinian and Leo the 
Wise, for Leo, when he promulgated the Basilic*, had no intention of 
superseding Justinian’s compilation, to which however the Basilica was 
to lie preferred in rases of disagreement. But at the dose of the twelfth 
eatery, during the reign of Manuel Comnenus, Justinian’s codification 
was definitely put aside, although, as we shall see, jurisconsults still 
studied the works of which it was composed. So much for tlic legislation 
of the past. 

The Novels of the Emperors, whereby new hiw was created, were not 
very numerous between the eleventh and the fifteenth century. Of some 
Emperors there is only a single Novel extant (Constantine Monomachus. 
Michael Stratiolicus, Isaac Comnenus, Constantine Du cos, Alexius II 
Coronenire, Michael Falaeologns, Andrutiidh III). Of others we know 
only two, three, or four Novels (Michael I>ucas, Nicephoros Bot an Sates, 
John Comnenus, Isaac Angel us, John Vatatzes, Audronicus II Pnlaeo- 
logus). The only Emperors whose Novels form a nuire imposing enl- 
lcetion are Alexius I Comnenus, twenty-five of whose tests remain, and 
Manuel Comnenus who left seventeen. Many of these enactments re¬ 
gulated points in religious government or in canon law: for instance, 
binding force given to betrothal ur promise of marriage (1084, 1093), 
prohibition of marriage on account of consanguinity (1094, 1160 ), 
marriage of slaves (1094), The reforms in civil law are generally of 
little interest; it is only necessary to mention one which also has to do 
with marriage, the privilege granted by Constantine Uncus to the wife 
to have priority of the exchequer in the recovery of her dowry in respect 
of the objects named in the marriage contract. Finally, among the 
Novels referring to other matters, the most important was the great 
Novel X of Manuel Comnenus (1166) which constitutes a real system 
of judicial organisation and procedure, ah it deals with assessors, the 
hearing of cases, the introduction of a suit, with preliminary examina- 
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tions, advocates, sentences, with summons find appeals, and even with 
proiimsm in the cose of a mortgage 

The vicissitudes of the Eastera. Empire under various dynasties, soiiic- 
times Greek, sometimes Latin, were naturally not without their echoes 
in the development of legal science* in so far as it found expression in 
treatises of varied nature and diverse scientific import. Several pheno¬ 
mena of legal activity are worthy of note: the manuscripts of Justinian's 
Novels and the Institutes and Paraphrase of Theophilus were re-copied 
as frequently as the Bailies themselves and their scholia; later scholia 
were added to the work of Leo the Wise; the Greek Emperors favoured 
the composition of treatises on civil or canon law; the earlier sources of 
Byzantine law, such as the Pnochtron, Eduga f and Epetnagcgg^ continued 
hi serve as nuclei for new commentaries; but the most famous work of 
this period, the Pramphmrhm of Harmennpulus* only appeared at Idle 
close of the Greek Empire. 

The earliest productions of legal literature with which we meet are 
monographs First, a Liber del Adionihiu arranged in alphabetical order, 
only a few extracts from which have been preserved among the la lor scholia 
of the Has dies, and which the professor Garidas wrote in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine Ducas (] 059-1007); then, by the same author, a short treatise 
dr hamicidm * intended to explain Novel XU of Constantine Porphyro* 
genitu^. on murder; finally, the MedUatio de nudit parti# dating from 
the middle of the eleventh century, a somewhat brief text* which pre¬ 
sents the interesting feature of being an original work without a model 
it is probably the nritifti of an assessor of the Supreme Court of the 
Empire, which was presided over by the Emperor in person, or in hk 
absence by the Drungarius of the watchl It may have been written by 
John Xiphilin himself, the counsellor of Constantine Mouotimchus, 

Af^ r these monographs comes the Si/nupnis Lrgua j* composed in 
1406 iambic and Apolitical 71 veraes*; it is usually attributed to Michael 
PselLus ami may date from 1070. This attribution is, however* denied bv 
Monnier on account of the weak and childish character of the work, ft 
was compiled by order of Constantine Monomnehua w r ith the object of 
instructing Michael Doras in some elementary notion* of law; it utilises 
the Code, Digest, and Novels* and the fiuilics, reverting to ancient law* 
making law-suits the starting-point for the discussion of legal matters, 
and seeking inspiration from various prose treatises and monographs, 
some still extant, others lost* Among these authorities we find a fow 
works wliieh offer some analogy to certain elements of the Si/rmpsis, and 
wdiich go under the name of Fsellos; possibly they also art not his work, 

1 So ibmnier and PL ton r 

3 fh® t*r*ek aiAtiuiinI metres isf tk Middle mini even of tins present day. 

A 1 ^political verae m an iambic letrurueter ciilalectie, Isul dfipendi on strum* ucent 
not on quantity. 

o, uMn. u r von m cii. ixti. 40 
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Later legal works: Hatmenopulus 


The Woti}^ut vofiittcv of Michael Attaliatre contains thirty-seven titles 
and a preface dedicated to Michael [Juens, it Is almost entirely derived 
from the Basilica. It was followed in the original redaction by a sup¬ 
plement containing, among other texts, the Novels of Leo. The aim 
of Michael Attaliates was to edit a very brief manual of law both practi¬ 
cal and theoretical accessible to all* with some historical notes. The 
proliable date of its composition is 10TB or 1074. The IT oi^p-u vafitxav 
was utilised in a few later works* particularly in the Prockitrim utiriinn . 

To the beginning of the twelfth cent ary belongs the Tipuodu^ the 
work of an unknown author. Its title, TnroiJffetTOS, is an artificial one 
derived from the words ri iron ret rai; (quid ubi 'mvmitur?). The title is 
appropriate to the character of the book* which is a table of contents of 
the Bud lire* giving the rubrics and must important chapters under each 
title and indicating analogous jiassiiges in all of them. The 7 ipuedns is 
of undoubted service in reconstructing the lost hooks of the Basilireh 
With regard to the Basilic*, it ir well to recall the fact that it was during 
this period that they received the addition of the “recent scholia” derived 
from the works of John Xoniu phyla*, Calocyms Sextus, t.onstantine 
Nicffeus, Gregory Doxopafcer, Fatzus, Theodonta or Ilagiutiieodorita, 
and dnally an anonymous writer (eleventh or thirteenth century). 

The Sjpiopxis Aft nor (ri ptKpov Kara <rT 0 tX€hv% which is divided 
into twenty-four parts or letter* of the alphabet, subdivided into til Ire, 
has for sources the Ooirp/ia of Michael Attaliates, the Sjfnopm AfaUir f 
the Eponiigugc, and the Gloasae Xovnkut* its author (according to 
ZncbmW) wrote in Nicaca under John Ihieas Yatatzes i 1222-1255). 
It is not a mere reproduction of ib authorities and T notw itkstaiidiog the 
decadent period during which it was written, it constitutes a convenient 
repertoire of thii teenth-century law. 

The Prothimw tiucltun is a Pnorhiron in forty titles, augmented by 
texts from the Basilica* the Spnnjms Aiaior r etc., Imperial Novels, and 
extracts from works on canon law; the text is followed by thirty-two 
ParaiUIa, of which Nr*, XXV is the treatise Dc Crtdilbt. This work was 
written Isefore 130ft It dates about the period of the restoration of the 
Empire to CoNRlantiiiople* 

The Fromphuirhim, or Ht jubihlo^ of Ilaniienopulus, Nomophylas 
and supreme judge at Tbresalonica, a friend of Fhilotheus who was 
Patriarch from 1354 to 1355 and again from l3fJ2 to 13TB, the author 
of vjirious treatise* on canon law, lms a hihtory which is told in the 
preface* Harroeaupulus had taken up Basil's Provhlron , believing that in 
accordance with the preface of the book he would find therein collected 
oil provisions of obvious necessity and constant utility. But when lie 
read it lie was disappointed to find that some of the most important 
things IhuS been omitted- Therefore he decided to revise the book, making 
it complete, as he says, by aid of the Corpus Legum, the Basilire, the 
1 TtiB n^uciftt# 1 im not yet been published in ils entirety■ 
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Navels* the Romaics of the Magistcr, the Eparchies, mid the Manuals. 
In order to distinguish between his tests he put the signum Milarc at 
the Lead of his additions and the rigmm sttfuminum before the original 
text of the Prurhiron. The sources identified by the modem editor, 
Gustav Ernst Heim bach, are as follows; the Synopsis Maiar (not the 
Basilics), the Synopath Minor, the Echga NhfoeSartm Leoni j, Lhe ‘Pffrm, 
the Tletpa (referred to under the name of u the liu unties of the Magister"), 
an appendix to the St/nop^Lt whence ILamienopulus derived the Novels 
up to the days of Manuel Comnenus, the Epatmgugt\ extracts from 
Ju litmus Ascalumta (a pre-Justinian writer who descrilied the law which, 
in Syria and Palestine, governed vicinage, boundaries of property, and 
the like), the Echga, and the synodal sentences of the patriarchs. Later 
interpolations, taken from the same works and added to the manuscripts* 
attest the success of the Herabibfo#? a. success which continued in Greece 
and Russia even after the fall of the Eastern Empire. The six books 
(whence the name H&rabiblw) are concerned with the following subjects; 

(I) Law s legal organisation, restitution^ and liberty (18 titles). 

(li) Fossessiou, new work,adoption, ami maritime law (11 titles). 

(HI) Sale* deposit, and partnership (11 titles). 

(IV) Betrothal and marriage <12 titles). 

(V) Wills and wardship (12 titles). 

(VI) Grimes and penalties (15 titles). 

The six books are followed by four titles on various subjects, and bv 
appendices, containing among other things the rural laws. 

The Prompttiarium is the most complete treatise on civil and criminal 
Jaw composed during the llnal period of Byzantine law. An additional 
merit in the eyes of modern historians is that certain texts which ap- 
jienrtd in Justiniaifs codification have been reproduced by Harinenopulus 
from pre-J lls Liiiian source; in the /ie^talnblox thev r consequently appear 
Uh touched hy Justinian's commissioners, and give rending* free from the 
interpolations which so often prevent us from knowing the original 
versions of classical texts. 

It was unly afler the days of the Coumeui that the study of canon law 
became more serious and produced important works, either by order ot 
the Emperors, or at least encouraged by them. 

In addition to the revisions of the Epitome Canon am Anilqurt, which 
l>eloug tu the eleventh and twelfth centunes, we lind the NomocatHm of 
Doxopater, which was composed by order of John Comnenug (1118-1143), 
and presents great analogies with the Syntagma^ ascribed to Fhotius. 
Another A omacaium^ on the Epitome cantnnim, is due to the Nomo- 
phylax Alexius Aristinna 

r l he same SyTtfagma* attributed to Fhotius, which consists of a Noma- 
canon with XIV titles and of the C&tkctio Can&}mm y was first developed, 
so to say, by Theodore Bcste*, who had been directed by Miclmel VII 
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The Syntagma of Matthew BlttiUxrVit 

before UIHO to transcribe the tests of the civil laws cited in varii 
chapter; this transcription W been utilised by modem editors of 
Justin inn's Code, In the twelfth century the Syntagma was not only 
revised but annotated iu the remarkable works uf John Zonaras* brawl 
Drungarius of the watch hi the reign of Manuel Comtieuus (llaj-llbjh 
and of Theodore BaUamon, Noiuophykx and Patriarch of Antioch. 1 he 
Exestxix Canonum of IWsumon, undertaken by order of Manuel Comnenus 
and of the Patriarch Michael Anchialus (1169-1177), acquired lit the 
Past a very great reputation which has lasted until the present day. The 
author proposed to establish a concordance between the civil laws used m 
the Mwiocanm ascribed to Pliotius, as edited by Zonnras, and the tests 
of the Basilica; fur this purpose he employed a twofold method; he 
reproduced the passages from the Basilic* parallel with the civil tests 
from llwj AawocnnoM, and indicated the passages which had not lieen 
retained in the Basilica. The work was therefore of the greatest practical 
utility to con temporaries; it is equally helpful to modern critics of the 
Judinianean code and the Mies. us also for the study of Byiantrae kw 
in general, for it includes several Novels either by I*o the Wise ©r the 
Cuinneni, as well as sentences passed by synods and patriar • s w ic i an¬ 
nul ¥ kuown to us bv this transcription, 

‘From the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries there also remain 
some canonical writings by Michael B*ellui, Balsmuon, Michael Ckumnus, 
and others, of which it is enough tu mention the existence. 

Under the Palacologi there appeared a work us famous as that ot 
Balsam on, uud as wide-spread among th» clergy as t he Pmmptuartum 
of Harmenopulus was among tlie world uf lay practitioners. Hus was 
the Syntagma Canonum d Lcgum, which Matthew Bins lares, a monk, 
completed in 1335. The preface is followed by a history of the sources 
of the body of Greek Canon law up to 879, and by a history of Roman 
law up to the Basilica. The Syntagma of Matthew Bhutan* cull tains 
three hundred and three titles in twenty-four chapters or letters of the 
alphabet. Hie titles are funned of the provisions of canon law mid of 
civil law alternately or separately, lire provisions of civil law seem to 
have been taken from a revision of the Epanagoge, 

'Che last work to bo mentioned is the Epitoimr Canonum which 
Hnrmenupulu* placed at the eud of his Prtmptwtmm\ it is divided into 
six sections and twenty-six titles. 


pvxrtutiiit legislation shed its lustre throughout Eastern Europe and 
Avia- Its influence is unmistakable on the ecclesiastical law of the Rus¬ 
sians, and on the civil law of the Roumanians, Serbs, and Georgians (Code 
of Vakhtang). 

In the West it likewise exerted its iiiHucnce on the law of Italy, which 
was for so long part of the Empire of Constantinople. This is not the 
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place to deal exhaustively with the diffusion of Byzantine legislation in 
Italy* because the subject seems nit her to belong to the history of Italian 
law. It will be enough to indicate the principal features of this diffusion l . 

The diffusion of Byzantine law in Italy, or more precisely in Southern 
Italy and Sicily, is shewn first by a phenomenon referred to above: the 
compilation on Italian soil of legal works on Byzantine law* The Pro - 
ckirtm hgum (tenth century), the Eefoga priruta iUtrtti (twelfth century?), 
the Ecloga ad Pnichirun amt fit a (twelfth century), are works which are 
very valuable for comparison because they add to their models the modi¬ 
fications arising from local laws, or even loti -wrigulare# which are uot of 
Graeco-Ro man origin. 

The influence of Byzantine law in Italy was moreover exercised in 
another way, as well as in the learned and scientific form: hv the rise of 
customs, which, here as everywhere, constitute popular and vulgar law, 
cuHtonjH which ftH' pro vet! hv Lhe acts of notarial practice* or which are 
found codified in numerous municipal statutes in the Middle Ages. But 
when we examine the details uf institutions, there is great difficulty in 
determining the exact extent of Byzantine in fi Lienee: as some institution 
ur other existing in Italian ]nw, to which we are tempted to assign a 
Byzantine origin because the same institution occurs in Byzantine law, tnay 
have arisen either by development of the native law, ur by contamination 
from foreign law's possessing similar institutions,, Thus, in Sicily, com¬ 
munity of property between husband and wife* or between them and 
their children, may os reasonably have arisen from the development of 
the vulgar law, ur by contamination from Franco-Borman law, as from 
the direct influence of the Ecfogtt, And the same applies to certain 
regulations on protimesis common alike to Sicilian sources and to Byzan¬ 
tine, such as the Epanagog^ the Novels of Leo the Wise, or those of 
Constantine PorphvrngenituH and Roman us Lccapcnus; probably these 
regulations in Sicily are derived from customs already existing there in 
llie Byzantine period, and confirmed in the East by legislative texts, 
rather Mian from these texts themselves. In Southern Italy the prolimem 
is said to be Grarcnmm prudndm dtrrivutii, the Bvzantine dement prepon¬ 
derates in public law and in ecclesiastical matters; in private law, the 
executors of wills are called eptlrupi (eViTpoiroO; but other institutions 
may have arisen from native development of ancient customs, and not 
from the diffusion of Byzantine legal works or Byzantine Novels. 

1 Sidlknu ViOanuevii Euih given a gow\ resume of the subject (Diritte BixmtfmOj 

§ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

L 

Fkw States, even in the Middle Ages, possessed so absolute a concep¬ 
tion of monarchical authority as the By sun tine Empire. The Emperor, 
or Basileus as he was officially termed after the beginning of the seventh 
century, always regarded himself as tile legitimate heir and successor of 
the Roman Caesars; like them he was the hnperatitr, that is, both the 
supreme war-lord and the unimpeachable legislator, the living incarnation 
and infallible mouthpiece of the law. Sine* his contact with the Asiatic 
East, he had become something more, the master {dfspnUJ), the autocrat 
(autokratnr), the absolute sovereign below whom there existed, not sub¬ 
jects, but, as they humbly styled themselves, slaves (StmXtu gdffiXeiW); 
the greatest personages only approached him after prostrating them¬ 
selves in an actual act of adoration (■jrpotJitum/ffx?)- Finally, Christianity 
had bestowed a crowning attribute on him. lie was the elect of God, 1! is 
Vicar in earth, and, as was said in Byzantium, a prince e^ual to the 
apostle* (hapastnlox)-, by right of which he was regarded a* the supreme 
head and defender of religion, at once king and priest, absolute, and 
infallible in the spiritual order as he was in temporal matters. And from 
the combination of these various elements there resulted a despotic and 
sacred power, whose exercise, at least theoretically, knew uu bounds, an 
authority not only based on political investiture bnt also consecrated 
and adorned with matchless lustre by God and the Church 

The Roman tradition as accepted in Byzantium placed the Emperor 
above the Ja.w. He thus exercised absolute authority over inanimate objects 
as well as people, and Ids competence was universal. 11 All things depend 
on the care and adminis tration of the imperial majesty," declared Leo VI 
in one of his Novels. 'Flie Basileus exercised military power, either when 
he appeared personally at the head of his armies, or when his generals 
carried off victories ill his name. In him was vested the legislative power; 
he enacted and repealed laws at wilL Indeed tdl the Byzantine Emperors 
from Justinian to the Couincni were great legislators. He kept a close 

1 Qn the i|mui*IKrn! |iO‘itinn of the Enipernr tf. Battifol, P. p mill Brrtiier, I-, 
Lr* turriraiu rr <tu illlft imptriai roamin ', anil Oil th« -LLjjjujrt jrivBn hj- provincials t« 
this bicpemv Iweiow he was Ctriitxui, *ee an oicolleiit paper liy Sir W, Katutay, 
read at the Berlin InteriuilionJil Historiral (.'ongresa, HH8, and published in the 
Eitpfttitor, October, 1U0®. 
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supervision over administrative affairs* appoinLing and dismissing official* 
at his pleasure, and advancing them in the complicated hierarchy of 
dignities according to his caprice. He was the supreme judge: the ini- 
penal courts of justice, at which he not infrequently presided in person, 
both tried criminal cases and heard appeals. He watched the tin unci a I 
administration, so essential to the wd&R of the Empire, with constant 
care. Hi* authority extended to in orals, which he supervised, and to 
fashion, iuo^mueh as he laid down sumptuary laws and imposed limits oti 
extravagance. 

The Borileus governed the Church as well as the State, He nominated 
the bishop* to be elected* and conferred investiture on them. He made 
the laws in religious as in civil matters. He convoked councils, directed 
their discussions, confirmed their canons, and enforced their decisions. 
He interfered in theological quarrels, and, priding himself on his -kill as 
a theologian, did not shrink from defiir -g and imposing dogmas. He 
was the defender of the Church, and it was his duty not only to combat 
heresy, but to spread the Orthodox faith throughout all the inhabited 
globe {aiKovpivTjJt over which God had promised him dominion a* a 
reward for his pious seal “Nothing should be done in Holy Church 
contrary to the opinion and will of the Emperor," declared a Patriarch 
of the sixth century. ^The Basfleus/ 1 said ji prelate in the twelfth rentury* 
4< is the supreme arliiter of faith in the Churches.'" 

Outward appearances and external forms were carefully designed to 
increase this absolute power and express the character of this imperial 
majesty. In Byzantium ostentation was always one of the favourite in¬ 
struments of diplomnev s magnificence one of the common tricks of politics. 
For this reason were attached to the name of the Emperor in official 
language sonorous titles and pompons epithets, original t v borrowed 
from the magnificent titles of the older Homan Emperors, but replaced 
kter by this shorter formula: “N,* the Emperor faithful in Christ our 
God, and autocrat of the Homans’ 1 (tthjtqt fv XpurTn* tw 
tied airrtntpdTtop t£v Pwjuatttij* To this end were designed the display of 
counties and extravagant costumes donned by the Emperor on various 
ceremonial occasions, the splendour of the imperial insignia* the privilege 
of wearing purple buskin*, and, above all, the ostentatious and somewlint 
childish ceremonial which in the “Sacred Palace"* encompassed the ruler 
with dazzling magnificence, and which, by isolating him from common 
mortal*, caused the imperial majesty to lie regarded with mure profound 
respect. Lk By beautiful ceremonial,^ wrote Constantine Porphyrugenitiis 
who in the tenth century took special pleasure in cadi lying Court ritual* 
“the imperial power appears more resplendent and surruunded with 
greater glory; and thereby it inspires alike foreigners and subjects of the 
Empire with ad mi ration."" It was to thi* end that round l he Emperor 
there were endless processions and a countless retinue* audiences and 
banquets, strange and magnificent festivals. In the midst of which ho led 
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a life of outward show, vet hollow and unsatisfying, from which the 
great Emperors of Byzantium often surcecdod in escaping, hut wh&ir 
purpose wits very signitiront: to present the Burileu* in an effulgence, on 
apotheosis, w herein he seemed not so much n rmin ns an emanation of 
the Divinity* And to attain this end everything tliftt he touched was 
“sacred, 1 * in works of art his head was surrounded by the niinhus of the 
saints* the Church allowed him to puss with the clergy beyond the sacred 
barrier of the iconastads* and on the day of his accession the Patriarch 
solemnly anointed him in the amhu of St Sophia. And to this end the 
official proclamations announced that he reigned by Christ, that by Christ 
he triumphed; that Ills person v proceeded from God and not from man,” 
and that to these Emperors, “supreme masters of the universe, absolute 
obedience was due from alL” 

Soeb w ere the character and die extent of imperial power in Byzantium* 
and thence it deri ved its strength. But there w ere also inherent weaknesses. 

In Byzantium, as in Rome, according to the constitutional fiction the 
imperial dignity was conferred by election. Theoretically the choice of the 
sovereign rested with the Senate, which presented its elect for the approval 
of the people and the army. Hut in the first place the principle of election 
was often in practice replace*3 by the hereditaiy principle* when the reign¬ 
ing Emperor by an act of hi* will admitted his son, whether hv birth or 
adoption,, to share his throne, and announced this decision to the Senate* 
people* and army. Moreover* the absence of any lived rule regarding the 
right of succession paved the way for all kinds of usurpation. Fur a con¬ 
siderable time there might be in Byzantium neither a reigning family nor 
blood royal. Anyone might aspire to ascend the throne, and such ambi¬ 
tions were encouraged by soothsayers and astrologers. After Lhe end of 
the ninth century, however* we notice a growing tendency ill favour or 
the idea of a legitimate heir, 'this was the w ork of the Emperors of the 
Macedonian family, * L in order to provide imperial authority, 11 as wa> said 
by Constantine Vll, “with stronger roots, so that magnificent branches 
of the dynasty may issue therefrom.^ 1 The title of Pvrphi/rGgtmtwf (horn 
in the purple) described and hallowed the members of the reigning family, 
and public opinion professed n loyal and constantly increasing devotion 
to the dynasty. In spite of many obstacles the house of Macedon main¬ 
tained itself on the throne for over a century anil a half; that of the 
Comneni lasted for more than a century without a revolution; and in the 
eleventh century usurpation was regarded as a folly as well aa a crime* 
because* says a writer of that period, “he who reigns in Constantinople 
is always victorious in the end " It is none the less true that between 
395 and 1453 out of 107 Byzantine Emperors only 34 died in their beds; 
while eight perished in the course of war* or nctidentally, al] the others 
abdicated* or met with violen t deaths, as the remit of (£j revolutions in 
the camp or the palace. 
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Tills puwtf, iilreatlv so uncertain in origin and stability, was Further 
limited by institution* and cafflora. As in pagan Home, there were the 
Senate and the People over against the Emperor. No doubt in course nF 
time the Senate {<Tuyx\yro$ $Qv\iq) hurl Ijerqme n Council of State, a 
somewhat limited assembly of high officials, generally devoted to the 
monarch. It neverLheless retained an imjHjrhmt position in the State, 
mid it wjls the rallying-point of the administrati ve aristocracy winch wuh 
still railed* as in Rome during the fourth rentuiy, the senatorial order 
{(nr/i?Xf|Tijro/}i that civil bureaucracy which often derived means of re- 
listing the Emperor from the very offices wherein it served him. P lTie 
people indeed, who were officially represented, so to speak T by the de-ntet 
or factions in the circus, were now only a domesticated rabble, content if 
it were fed and amused* But these factions, always turbulent and dis¬ 
affected, often broke out into bloodthirsty riots or formidable revolu¬ 
tions Yet another power was the Church. Although so subservient to 
imperial authority,, in the Patriarch it possessed a leader who more than 
once imposed his will on the BiLsileus; once at least in the ninth century 
it sought to claim its liberty, and Byzantium only just escaped a quarrel 
similar to that of the Investitures in the West. Finally and above m 1] 1 
to keep imperial authority in check there wels the army, only too ready 
to support I lie ambitions of its generals and constantly shewing its might 
by hisurrections. So that it may fairly be said that imperial power in 
Byzantium was an autocracy tempered by revolution and assassination. 


n. 

Round the person of the Ernperor there revolved a whole world oi 
court dignitaries and high official.-, who formed the court and composed 
the members of the central government. 

t util towards the close of the sixth century, the Byzantine Empire 
had retained the Unman administrative system, A small number of high 
officials, to whom all the services were subordinated, were at the head of 
affairs, And, after the example of Home, Llic Byzantine Empire had main- 
tnim.'i;! the old separation of civil and military powers and kept, the lerri- 
turial subdivisions, due to Diocletian and Constantine. But during the 
course ot the seventh and eighth centuries the administration of the By- 
7 * u in fine monarchy underwent a *Iow r evolution. Civil and military powers 
became united in the same hands, but in new districts, the th£rm% which 
superseded the old territorial divirions. The high officials in change of 
the central government became multiplied, while at the same thru their 
individual competence waa diminished. And, rimultaneoisfdy, personal 
responsibility towards the Emperor increased. It i> hard to say by wffiat 
grjidual process of iniHlifjtuLiou thin great change took place. The ut*w 
system made its lirst appearance in the time of the Hcraclian dynasty, 
and the Isnurimi Emperors probably did much to establish it ddlnitely, 
fn. vxnr. 
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The twofold hierarchy of rank and office 

In the tenth century* in an) case, the administration of the Empire in 
no wav resembled the system which prevailed in the days of Jost lfllMt* 
Henceforward in By zhii tin in a twofold and cu re fi illy graded hierarchy, 
the details nf which are recoiled for us at the beginning of the tenth 
century by the Notitin qfPMkdhem, determined the rank of ail individuals 
who had "anything to do w ith the court ur with public administration* 
Eighteen dignities, whose titles were derived from the civil or military 
services of the palace* formed the grades of a kind of administrative aris¬ 
tocracy, a sort of Byzantine Ora, in which advancement from one grade 
to another depended on the will of the Emperor Of these honorary titles 
the highest;, except those of Caesar. NcblMmmus* and CurispaltxUty w hich 
were reserved for the princes of the imperial family, were those of Magisier* 
Anthypalus, Patrician, Protorpatharhix, SpiOharocandidutn^ 

Spatharht^ and so on. Eight other dignities were specially reserved for 
eunuchs, of whom there were many in the Byzantine court and society. 
Certain active duties* similarly classified according to a strict hierarchy, 
were generally attached to these dignities, the insignia {0paj3ria) of 
which were presented to the holders by the Emperor. Such were in the 
first place the high officer at court, whose holders, the prnepariZm or 
Grand Master of Ceremonies, the parakoURomems or High Cham herb li[]„ 
the nroimeMiaiivs or Grand Master of the Wardrobe, and so on, were in 
charge of the various services of the imperial household (xovflovxXrim') 
mnl of all that vast body of subordinates, citMcuIuri^ vesfinrii^ kohonitai, 
chartuiariu sirtdvrt j [grooms), etc., whose numbers made the palace seem 
like a city within a city. Such were also the sixty holders of the great 
offices of public administration, who occupied the posts of central govern¬ 
ment and the high military or administrative commands, either in Con¬ 
stantinople or in the provinces, each of whom had a large number of 
subordinates. Appointed by imperial decree and subject to dismissal at 
the Emperoris pleasure, they advanced in their career of honours by favour 
of the ruler. And advancement in the various grades of the hierarchy of 
dignities generally coincided exactly with promotion to higher admini¬ 
strative office. In order to understand the mechanism of the imperial ad¬ 
ministration, it must he borne in mind that in Byzantium every official had 
two titles, one honorary, nuuking his rank in the administrative nobility, 
the other i ndicati ng the actual o ffi cc with which he had been invested. And 
as both dignity and office, and advancement in either, depended entirely 
on the good will of the Emperor, the zeal of the administrative body was 
always sustained by the hope of high office, and by the expectation of 
some promotion which would place the recipient one step higher in the 
ranks of the Empire's nobility. Never in consequence was any administra¬ 
tive bodv more completely In the master's hand*,more strongly centralised, 
or mure skilfully organised, than that of the Byzantine government 

In the capital near the ■sovereign, the heads of the great departments, 
the Mbtfttera, if they may be mj called, directed the government from 
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above and transmitted the will nf the Empernr throughout all the realm. 
Since the seventh century the Byzantine Empire had gradually become 
Ilellenised, and the Latin titles which were still home by officials in the 
days off Justinian had assumed a purely Greek form: the prorfeetwt had 
become the eptmh^ the rtithmilfo the logotJieh\ and so nil. Among these 
high officials there were first the four lngothete^ The iMgotficte of the 
Drowns wits original!v entrusted with the service of transport and the post 
[dromm is the translation of the Latin cur/rux pub&eu*), but gradually 
became the Minister of Ifoinc Affairs and of Police, the SccretiLry for 
Foreign Affairs* and the High Chancellor of the Empire; finally after 
the tenth century he was simply known ns the Grand Logertkett r f and 
became a sort of Prime Minister. Next to him came the T-ogothete of the 
Public Treasury (rot? yevucov) who managed financial affairs; the l^ogo- 
thete of the Military Chest (too aTpaTtwrutav) who was Paymaster- 
General of the Anny; and the Loguthete of the* 1-locks (tJ?c drfikov) who 
managed the studs and crown estates. Other high offices of the financial 
administration were held by the chartulari/ nf the xakeUian* who dealt 
with the patrimony and private fortune of the Emperor* by the cidiknx* 
who was: iu charge of manufactures and arsenals, and above all by the 
mcwUariuiy who was a kind of Comptroller-General. The qvaeMor t who 
alone of all lh^ officials retained his Latin title, was Minister of Justice; 
the Domex lie of the Scholar, or Grand Domextir^ was Commander-in-chief 
of the army- the Grand Brungoritut was Minister of the Navy. Finally 
the Eparckf or Prefect of Constantinople f had the onerous task of govern¬ 
ing the capital and maintaining order in it; he had to supervise the gilds 
among which By ran tine industries were distributed and to keep an eye on 
the factions of the circus (dnnesX who officially represented the people; he 
controlled the city police and the prisons, and had power to try any ease 
affecting public order; finally, he had charge of the food supplies of the 
capital. All these duties rendered him a person of very great importance, 
and secured him the foremost rank among civil dignitaries* In the list 
of the sixty great officials he was eighteenth* while the Sacclkrius wax only 
thirty-second, and the Logotbete of the Dromos only thirty-seventh. 
And with regard to tills it must he remembered that in the Byzantine 
Empire, ns in ail states in the Middle Ages, military officials definitely 
took precedence of the civ LI ones; the Domestic of the Scholar* or Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army, was fifth on the list of great officials, the 
strategic who were both governors of provinces and commanders of army 
corps* were placed above the ministers, and the most important of them, 
the Stmtegas of the Anatolies, was fourth nn the list. 

1. infer the orders of the ministers there existed a large body nf em¬ 
ployees. These formed the innumerable bureaux which were known a* 
xecrrta or logoi hexia : prominent among them were those of the imperial 
chancery controlled in the Palace by the First Secretary ( protons? cretin) 
and the master of petitions ( 6 iwi rwv and those of ihe various 
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ministers. It wo* this skilfully organised bureaucracy which, in Byxon- 
tzam as m II tune, really assured the firm government and ^lid found a- 
Hon of the monarchy; It was this large body of obscure fftcprn^Di, 
studying affairs in detail, preparing decisions, and conveying to all part*; 
the sovereign pleasure, that supplied the support and strong Framework 
which gave life and endurance to the Byzantine Empire. And at certain 
periods, as tor ins Lance in the eleventh century, this bureaucracy was 
strong enough even to direct the general policy of lhe monarchy. 

111 

It is obvious, that between the fifth and eighth centuries great changes 
were introduced into the government of the provinces by the administrative 
reforms of Justinian and his successors. Contrary to the Homan tradition, 
in some districts the civil and military powers had been amalgamated; 
H>on the necessity nf establishing the defence of the territory on a firmer 
basis led to the appointment of those w ho held high military command 
to lie civil administrators of the districts in which their troops were 
.stationed. Thus at the end of the sixth century the exarchates of Africa 
and Italy were created in the Wet, and during the course of the seventh 
century the themes nf the Anatolies, the Armenia^ the Opstcian, the 
Hi race?! an, and that oTthe “Bailors" (Carahisiani), in the East 1 * Gradu¬ 
ally the civil administration became subordinated to the great military 
chiefs, and finally lost all importance and nearly disappeared, while the civil 
provinces, the quirrhit^ into which Rome divided the Empire, were super¬ 
seded by the ihemet? so called from a xvord which originally meant army 
corps and afterwards came to be applied to the district occupied by an 
army corps. During the course of the eighth century the new system 
became universal, mid was improved by the subdivision of those themes 
which were ton large and by the creation of new themes. This remained the 
basis of the Byzantine administrative system until the full of the Empire. 

At the beginning of the tenth century there were twenty-six themes, 
a little later thirty-one. They were divided between the two great de¬ 
partments which existed in the hgfttheskm of the dromm t that of the East 
( AraroXif) and that of the West (Awtvh Neither the boundaries nor 
the chief towns are precisely known; and their extent, and even their 
number T were in the course of centuries modified by somewhat frequent 
re-odj list men ts T But we know that until the eleventh ccnttuy those of 
the East were the most important; they were indeed the richest and 
most prosperous districts, fertile and populous, those which, as has been 
said, w really constituted the Roman Empire." In the hierarchy of officials 
their governors occupied a much higher position than did tho.se of the 
provinces in Europe, and their emoluments were much greater* From 

1 t'f. mi die origin of the tktmf*, VuL il r pjp r 38-39, gaS-JEftt, 
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Aria Minor the Empire drew its bed -soldiers* its finest sailors, and the 
tr&uury derived Ihenec its most certain revenue. It wtls the drength of 
the monarchy, and the occupation of its greater part bv the Seljutj Turks 
at the end of the eleventh century was a terrible blow from which 
Byzantium never recovered. 

In Lhe tenth century the themes of Anatolia were as follows: hi the 
western portion of Asia Minor, the Optician (capital Xicaea), the OptE 
nmtiLi! (capital Xirnmedia), the Thrace^ ian (south-west of Anutulia), 
Samos, the C ibyrrhaeoL (south coast of Anatolia), isdeucitt,, and aliove 
all the great theme of the Anatolies. Near the Black Sea were the 
themes of the Buecllarians, FaplJagunia, the mighty theme of the Arine- 
niocs, and that of Chuldiu. Along the eastern frontier there stretched the 
tlie Lues of Chars hnum, Lycondus* Mesopotamia, Sc hasten, and Colunea* 
All these marches of the Empire were full of fortresses and soldiers, and 
in the epic of Digeues Akrit&s Byzantine popular poetry has linelv 
recorded the active and simple, perilous and heroic* Hie led by the 
imperial soldiers in their unending warfare with the infidel. 

The Western themes were those of the Balkan peninsula, and until 
the beginning of the eleventh century, u.s long as the first Bulgarian 
empire lasted * they occupied only its outskirts. There was the therm of 
Thrace which contained Constantinople, and that of Macedonia with its 
capita] Hadrian op !o t both of them rich et sough and important enough 
to enable their governors. to rank close after those of Lhe Asiatic themes, 
whether as to their place in the hierarchy or their emoluments, Then 
came, stretching along Lhe shores of the Archipelago, the themes of 
Strymon. Thessalonicn (of great importance because of its capital which 
ivait justly regarded as the second city of the Empire in Europe), Hellas, 
the IVIupoiin e&us, and the Aegean Sea. On the shores of the Ionian Sea 
:uid the Adriatic were situated the themes of Nimpolis* Dyrrhachium, 
Cephalunin, and Dalmatia, and in Southern Italy those of Calabria and 
Longobturlia. Finally,on the Black Sea there was the theme of Cbersom 
During the tenth century the number of provinces in the Empire was 
increased by tile conquests of the Emperor, either bv the creation 
oi certain themes which only survived a short time* such as those of 
I«eoutoknines, Chazan, Saraosnta, etc., or by the establishment of other 
subdivisions of a inure lasting character, suck as the duchy of Antioch* the 
government of Bulgaria, which was entrusted to an officer bearing the 
title of commissioner ( 77 -^^ 077 - 15 ?), or that of Italy, which combined the 
two Italian provinces under the authority of a magistrate styled ait apan. 

1 >uri ng the d ays of t he Co mo cn 1 olh er theme* made ihei r appearance. Bu t, 
whatever the nature of these changes, the principle which guided this 
administrative system w?is always the same: tlic concentration of eveiy 
sort of powder in the lutiuls of the military gnvernor. 

At the head of each theme was placed a governor called a xtrah'gpLy* 
generally honoured with the title of pa(rh:mn f whose salary varied 
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according to the importance of his government, from 40 pounds of gold 
to five pounds. He wtls appointed by the Emperor and reported directly 
to him. He not only commanded the military forties of his district, hut 
exercised wifliiu it aJJ administrative power, the government of the terri¬ 
tory, and the administration of judicial and financial affaire. He was 
like a vice-emperor; and, especially in early da vs when the themes were 
fesis numerous and of greater extent, more than one strategic was tempted 
to abuse his excess of power, Ender his orders the theme was divided 
into tnrmae f governed by officers bearing the title of lurmarch^ while 
the tumia was again subdivided into Beutenunties [topoterexiac) and 
bawla* which were similarly administered by soldiery drungorU and 
count*. Furthermore, the strategy* assisted by an adequate number 
of odirials. There were the Domestic of the Theme or Ciuef of Staff; the 
t h&riidurif qf the Theme who supervised recruiting* commissariat, and 
military administration; the count of the tent (jeopr^h and the fount of 
the fwtairia, the c&dareh of the spatharii^ the pnriaehana ifor, and the ffroto- 
mandutoF, Most important of all was the prUomrtan/^ who in addition 
oiten bore the title of Judge of the Theme. He was at the head of the 
civil administration ; he attended to judicial and financial affairs; and, 
although subordinate to the strategus* he had the right of corresponding 
directly with the Emperor. Thus the central power undutniiied a repre¬ 
sentative of civil interests to supervise and hold in check the all-powerful 
governor. 

As a variation of this system Liie gov era ora of certain provinces bore 
other titles than that of strategy s — Cogent in the Optician, Domestic in 
the Optimatan, Duke at Antioch* Pronuete* in Bulgaria, and Vatu pan in 
Italy find elsewhere. Furthermore, at certain strategical points of the 
frontier there existed, beside the themes, small independent governments, 
centred round some important stronghold; these were called clkmriie 
{#\eioQvpa means n mountain pms) 3 and their rulers styled themselves 
clminireh#. Many frontier provinces were originally clisume l*efnre their 
erection into themes; among these were Chareianuni* Scleucia, Lyeandiis, 
Scbastea, and others. Here again, as in all degrees of this administrative 
system, most of the power was in the hands of the military chiefs. And 
thus, although she derived such strength from the Roman tradition, 
Byzantium hail developed into a state qf the Middle Ages. 

This ad mini strati ve body, well trained and well disciplined, vtjih 
generally of excellent quality. The members of the bureaucracy were 
usually recruited from the ranks of the senatorial nobilitv (irvyjfXi^T^oOj 
and were trained in those schools of law which were pre-eminently 
nurseries of official* (it was specially for this purpose that in 1045 
Constantine Monomarhus reorganiset! the School of f iv in Constanti¬ 
nople). Kept in close and exclusive dependent on the Emperor, who 
appointed, promoted, and dismissed all oHidoE at his owu pleasure, they 
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were very closely supervised by the centra] power, which frequently sent 
extraordinary conimisskma of inquiry to the provinces, invited the 
bishops to superintend the acts of the administration, and encouraged 
subjects to bring their grievances before the imperial court Th us these 
u Hi fluid playttl a part of the first iuiporlaiut in the government of th& 
1-mpire. No doubt they were only too often niiienjiblt to corruption + as 
happens in most Oriental states, and Lhe side of offices, which was for 
long habitual in Byzantium, led them to oppress those under them in 
the most terrible manner. As regards the collection uf taxes, indeed, this 
administration, anxious to satisfy the demands of the sovereign and the 
needs of the treasury, frequently shewed itself birth hard and unreason¬ 
able, and consequently often hindered the economic development of the 
monarchy. But it rendered two great services to the Empire. In the 
firet place it succeeded in securing for the government the financial re¬ 
sources necessary for carrying out the ambitious policy of the Baeilcus. 
Nor was this all. The Empire had neither unify of race nor unity of 
language. It was, as has truly been said by A. Wauilmud, ;i an entirely 
artiticial creation, governing twenty nationalities, and uniting them by 
this formula: one muster, one faith.” If, after the middle of the seventh 
century owing to the Arab conquest, and after the eighth owing to the 
loss of the Latin provinces, the Greekspealring population'held a 
preponderance in the Empire, many other ethnical elements—Syrians, 
Arabs. -lurks, and hIju^e all Slavs and An] icii iaus—were nitenuimglcd 
With this dominant dement, aud imparted a cosmopolitan character to 
the monarchy. To govern these varied races, often in revolt against 
imperial authority, tu assimilate them gradually, and to bestow cohesion 
and unity on this Stale devoid of nationality, such was the task which 
confronted the imperial government and which devolved oil its ad¬ 
ministrative agents. And the work achieved by this administration is 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting aspects of the history of 
Byzantium, one of the most striking proofs of the power of expansion 
which was for so long possessed by Byzantine civilisation. 

“Every nationality," says Constantine Purpliyrogeuitus, “which 
possesses characteristic customs and Jaws, should lie allowed to retain its 
peculiarities " The Byzantine gmermuent did not indeed always apply 
this rule of perfect toleration to the vanquished; more than once it 
happened that wine small body of people was forcibly removed from 
one district to another so as to make room for others more amenable to 
imperial authority. In general, however, it shewed more consideration 
for those who had been annexed by conquest, endeavouring by calcu¬ 
lated mildness to gain tilth affections and encourage them to adopt 
the manners mid 'customs of Byzantine society. Thus, in conquered 
Bulgaria, Basil II decreed “that tlm old order of things should continue," 
that taxes should be paid as heretofore in kind, that, subject to the 
authority of the Byzantine High Commissioner, the country should 
tKi *Tiir. 
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retain its native officials, and that a Unitarian prelul-e diouLd ]*e at the 
head of the Bulgarian Church* which was to be independent of the 
Patriarch nf Constantinople. By a lavish distribution of titles and 
honours the Bamfeus endeavoured to conciliate the Bulgarian aristocracy, 
and sought, by encouraging intermarriage, to establish friendship between 
the best elements of both nations, thus leavening the Byzantine nobility 
with the most distinguished of the vanquished III like manner in 
Southern Italy the imperial government very skilfully adapted its 
methods to local conditions* allowing members of the native aristocracy 
to share in the government of the province, seeking also to attract 
them by lavishing on them the pompons titles of its courtly hierarchy, 
and scrupulously respecting the customs of the country, Elsewhere the 
vanquished were conciliated by reductions in taxation, or by a system 
of exemption fur a mure or less extended period. Thus, little bv little, 
whs stamped on these alien elements a common character, that, nf 
Hdlenisin, while moreover they were unified by the common profession 
of the Orthodox religion, 

Greek was the language uf the mhniuistration and the Church, It 
was inevitable that by slow degrees all the populations of the Empire 
should come to speak it. In certain districts colonies were established 
to secure the predominance of Hellenism ; such was the case alike in 
Southern Italy and in the region of the Euphrates, on the confines of 
the Arab world. In other parts, by the mere influence of her superior 
civilisation Byzantium assimilated and modified those dements which 
were most refractory. Whether she succeeded in merging the best of 
the vanquished in her aristocracy by their marriage* with wives of noble 
Greek birth* or whether she attracted them by the lure of high cuiumand 
or great administrative office, by the distribution of the sonorous titles 
of her hierarchy or the bribe of substantial pay, she conciliated all 
these exotic elements with marvellous ingenuity. The Greek Empire 
did not shrink from this admixture of barbarian races: by their menu* 
it became rejuvenated. Instead of excluding them from political life it 
threw open to them the army, the administration, the court* and the 
Church. Byzantium in its time had generals uf Armenian, Persian, and 
Slav origin; Italian, Bulgarian, and Armenian officials; ministers who 
were converted Arabs or Turks, Fur all these aliens Greek was the 
common language in which they could make themselves understood, and 
thus Greek Awunred the spurious appearance of a national language. 
Speaking the same language, gradually and insensibly adopting the 
same custom* and manners of lift and thought, they emerged from the 
mighty crucible of Constantinople marked with the same character and 
merged in the unity of the Empire. 

It was the great aim of the Imperial administration to apply thin 
policy and realise this union by means of Hellenism. The Church 
helped this work by uniting all the discordant elements which formed 
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the Empire in a common profession of fdth. Here again language and 
race mattered little; it was enough to have hern Imptiscd. Baptism 
admitted the barbarian neophyte to the State a* well sre to the Church. 
No doubt tiilfl religious propaganda inure than onoe took the form of 
cruel persecutions, in the ninth century of the PauL'cmm, in the eleventh 
of the Armenians, in tile twelfth of the Bogomiles. It was generally 
however, by shewing a more skilful tolerant that Byzantium gained 
adherents. She evangelised and made Christians of the* dissidents. Slavs 
of Macedonia and the Peloponnesus, the Turks of the Vnjdar, the 
{tagan itiuuntaiueers of Main*, the Muslims of Crete and the Upper 
Euphrates, ivho formed {1111+ of the < "hri-tijin Empire or became subject 
to it by annexation. Conquest was everywhere followed by religious 
propng.iillda, and. to incorporate the vanquished territory more ccnii- 
plcjdv in the Empire, the Church multiplied the number of Greek 
bishoprics, whose incumbents, subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
were the most faithful and efficient agents for the spread of Orthodoxy. 
In the regions of Anatolia recaptured from the Arabs, as in Southern 
Italy regained from lombards or Saracens, and also in Armenia which 
'vjis annexed at the beginning of the eleventh century, the first work of 
the imperial government was to create numerous bishoprics of the Greek 
rite, which by establishing the predominance of Orthodoxy in the 
country ensured its moral possession by the monarchy. The monks, 
e fP etiai lv if1 Southern Italy, were not the least active agents of Helletiisa- 
tiom In Calabria, the territory of Otranto, ami Apulia, [heir monasteries, 
chapels, and hermitages were centres round which the people gathererJ, 
mid where, by association with the monks, they learnt Greek. Thus 
religion in combination with Hellenism assured the unity of the 
Hveantine Empire. “Orthodoxy," savs Jtan.haud, "took the place of 
nationality." ‘ 


IV. 

The administrative organisation of the Byzantine Empire was 
founded, ire we have seen, on military institutions. In Byzantium, 
indeed, a* in a]] states in tire Middle Ages, an essential place was held 
by the army, which assured the defence of the territory and formed the 
strength of the monarchy. “The army,” wrote one Emperor, “ is to the 
Stele what the head is to the body. If great care be not taken thereof 
the wry existence of the Empire will lm endangered." Conaequently 
all the rulers who really considered the greatness of die monarchy, alike 
the Isaunait Emperors, the great military sovereigns nf the tenth cen- 
tsuy, and the Buifor* of tire Comnenian family, exercised a constant and 
watchful care over their soldiers ; and ire long’as the Byzantine army wire 
steadfast and numerous, devoted to its task and to its master, so' burr 
the Empire endured in spite of all difficulties, 
d MED, Hi vol. iv* cifeuxmi* 
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At all period* of its his tori the Byzantine army was partly recruited 
from the inhabitants of the Empire. In theory every Homan citizen was 
subject to military service, and those men who rendered it, either by 
conscription or by voluntary enlistment, were even in administrative 
language regarded as the real Fold i ere, the true representatives ot the 
national army; they were always called oi 'Pa tpaim* Actually these levies 
were of somewhat unequal quality, and for various reason* the imperial 
government very soon allowed a military tax to be substituted for actual 
military service. And it gradually came tu rely in greater measure on 
the services of mercenaries, whom it regarded as superior in quality and 
more constant in fidelity* Since the Emperor paid handsomely, since to 
those who enlisted under hi* flag he made liberal grants of land, actual 
military fiefs, irrevocable* inalienable, and hereditary, he had no difficulty 
in securing from the neighbouring states a countless number of ad¬ 
vent urere ready to barter their services. Thus it was a strange patchw ork 
of nati oiial i H es that met under the s tandunis of Byzan t i u m. I n J usti n i an \s 
day there were Huns and Vandals, Goths and Lombards, Persians* 
Armenians, African Moors, and Syrian Arabs. In the armies of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries there appeared Chazare and Patzinaks, Var¬ 
angians and Russians* Georgian* and Slavs, Arab* and Turks, Northmen 
from Scandinavia and Normans from Italy, In the army of the Conmeni 
there were Latin* from all the countries of the West, Anglo-Saxons and 
Scandinavians, Italians and Germans, Frenchmen from France, Normans 
from Sicily, and representative,* of all the races of the East. These aliens 
were even allowed to enlist in the bodyguard of the Emperor. One of 
the regiments of tills guard, the httenrkK was in the tenth century almost 
exclusively composed nf Russians, Scandinavians, and Chazars. And the 
famous Varangian guard, originally formed of Russians at the end of the 
tenth century, was successively recruited from among Russian Scandi¬ 
navians, Northmen of Norway and Iceland, and Anglo-Saxons, In the 
tenth century Armenian contingent* were numerous and highly e§teemed 
in the imperial army: in the twelfth century the Latins were the best of 
the Byzantine troops. Many of these foreigners achieved brilliant careers 
in Byzantium, and attained high command and great military honours. 

The army thus constituted praised great qualities of steadfastness 
and courage- Inured to the profession of anils, capable of bearing every 
kind of hardship, fatigue, and privation, constantly engaged in sire miners 
exercises, strengthened by the frequent improvements that were intro¬ 
duced into its methods of warfare, it was: a matchless instrument of war 
which for over six hundred years rendered brilliant services to the 
monarchy and crowned its banner? with a halo of glory. Nevertheless 
the army was not without grave and formidable defects. The system of 
regional recruiting resulted in placing die soldiers in too dose a personal 
relation with their leader, generally one nf the feudal nobility uf the land* 
to whom the men were closely attached by many ties of dr^Hmdericej and 
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whom they more readily obeyed than the distant Emperor; so that the 
monarchy was constantly disturbed by political insurrections, caused bv 
the ambitions of the pnerals and supported by the fidelity of their men’. 

n the other hand, the mercenaries, homeless ad venturers'intent only on 
earning as much as possible, were no less dangerous servants, owing to 
, want of discipline and their tendency to mutiny. Their leaders were 
realcondottien, always ready to sell themselves to the highest bidder or 
to fight for their own hand; and during the latter part of its existence 

Tk I l « 3U ^! Uffer ? d ^^bly,alike from tlieir greed and their insurrections. 
The efficient control of such soldiers depended entirely on the general 
commanding them, the influence he exercised, and the confidence he 
inspired. Fortunately for Byzantium it happened that for centuries the 
-mpire was lucky enough to have eminent generals at the head of its 
army-HcWius and Xar»«* in the sixth century, the fsaurkn Emperor* 

‘ S r*??' ?'! CvKliB *' the 1W ^> Sclerus, Trimisces, and iCil U 

a'] 1 h ' T d thC of the Co ^ueriian family in the twelfth. 

All these, and especially those of the tenth century, watched over 
them soldiers with careful solicitude; they lavished on them regards and 
privileges, they surrounded them with consideration and recognition, so 

Z l r£ ?T < “ d “'thusiasti^and to find then, always ready 

to nsk their lives tor the sacred Emperors and tlie whole of the Christian 
community. By encouraging in them this double sentiment, first that 
„ > were the descendants of the invincible Roman legions, and secondly 
SLjj W ' 0r ", h Shtinf wilder Christs protection for the defence of 
Christendom, the Basdm inspired their soldiers with patriotism for 
lyzantium. a patnotism compounded of loyal devotion and pious en¬ 
thusiasm which for long made them victorious in every field of battle, 

Ihc troops form 11 tg tile Byzantine army were divided into two 

S5£ Sfcr rt, T“- <**—*£/£ 

Mibmlrs, And the who were stationed in the provinces The first 

S“TT? ^m ? o^d Of the four cavalry regiments of the Gua^ 

he bdiolae £xeubitore, Arithmus or Vigk, and Hirenati am the 

« "* N “ meri *wi, J thJCwlS 

genera \ {juoled, perli^p with skjiup exaggemtioD* at 4000, was 

“srir* "*■” mu, ScLrtc'; j. thc La 

.rmv Jr'" “ f !K C'nmnuindor-in-rfiief of th« 

army . Che themes, nr provincial army corps (to Biuttrn, rd Trepan*,} 

fFV** ‘ (ined fro111 to 10,(MX) men accottUng In 

the importance of tlie province they defended, had at their head a strati 

ssruz.* 1 to i° t ™ “ r **** - f-irsi 

. . or hpovyyot commanded by a Drungarius 

into ten 6mda commanded by a count These 
troop* are ulten referrod to in the texts as rd tafSaXSapucA *W a tZ 
i vain indeed formed their principal part, for cavalry in Bvmntium, a* 
cn. xim. 
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in nil states in the Middle Ages, was the most esteemed jutqci ; whether 
it were the heavy cavalry in armour, the cataphmeUi or the light cavalry, 
the tru/iesitae, it formed an instrument of war of admirable strength 
and flexibility. 

Iksides these troops, wliich constituted the actual army in the Held, 
there was the array of the frontiers {rri atpiriKn de/iara), which was 
formed dh the model of the UmUastei of llio fifth and sixth centuries; it 
occupied military bolder lands tdong the frontier, where in return for 
their military service the soldiers received land on which they settled 
with their families. The duties of these detachment* were to defend the 
Umit&t, hold the fortified posts, castles, and citadels which Byzantium had 
established in successive lines along the whole extent of the frontier, to 
occupy strategic points, hold mountain passes, guard mads, keep a close 
watch' un all preparations by the enemy, repel invasion, and Ik ready 
with a eotmter-offensive. A curious tenth-century treatise on tactics has 
preserved for us a picturesque account of the strenuous life led on the 
>* marches’ 1 of the Empire, on the mountains of Taurus, or the borders of 
Cappadocia, perpetually threatened by an Arab invasion. It was an 
arduous and exacting warfare, in which the problem was to contain an 
enterprising and dariug enemy by means of weak force*; a war uf sur¬ 
prises, ambushes, reconnaissances, and sudden attacks, in which the 
trapesitae, or light cavalry, excelled. All along the frontier a network of 
small observation posts was connected with headquarters by a system of 
signals; ns soon as any. movement hy the enemy was observed, skirmishing 
piirties of cavalrv set out, carrying only one day’s rations to ensure 
greater mobility, and with darkened accoutrements and weapons so as to 
be less visible. Behind this curtain mobilisation proceeded. The infantry 
occupied the mountain passe*, the population of the plains took refuge 
in the fortresses, and the army concentrated. It Is interesting to note in 
these instruction* with what care and forethought nothing is left to 
chance, cither as regards information or supplies, the concentration or 
movements of troops, night attacks, ambushes, or espionage. Mean¬ 
while the cavalry made daring raids into enemy territory to cause the 
assailants uneasiness regarding their lines of communication and to 
attempt a useful diversion, while with his main force the Byzantine 
strategic sought contact with the enemy and engaged battle, gen end ly 
by a .sudden and unforeseen attack displaying mingled courage and conning, 
[t was an arduous type of waifare in which it was necessary always to be 
on the alert to avoid a surprise, to counter blow with blow, raid with raid; 
a war full of great duels, cruel, chivalrous, and heroic episodes; but a 
marvellous training for those who took part in it. 

The Byzantine epic give* a magnificent picture of the valiant and 
free life led bv these soldiers on the Asiatic marches in the poem of 
Digenes Akrita*, the defender of the frontier, “■the model of the brave, 
the glory of the Greeks, he who established peace ia Rumania." Nowhere 
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are tiit? qualities of courage, energy, and patriotism of these Bvzanthic 
soldiers more clearly .shewn than in this poem,, wherein also h cadent 
the proud consciousness of independence innate in these hard fightm* 
great feudal lords, who waged the eternal struggle with the infidel on 
the frontiers* amid glorious adventures of love and death. “When iuv 
cause k jtmV* *iys the hero of the poem, H I fear not even the Emperor/ 1 
Thk characteristic feature betrays, even in an epic which exalts into 
beauty all the sentiments of the ago* the inherent weakness from which 
the Empire was henceforward to suffer—the insumiOLiti table imruliness 
of the Byzantine army and its leaders* 

It is difficult to calculate exactly the strength nf the Byzantine army* 
but we must be careful not to exaggerate its size. In the "sixth as in the 
tenth century* in the tenth as in the twelfth* armies were not of vast 
numbers -only about 20,000 to SU*00Q men* and often much lorn, 
although they achieved the most signal victories and conquered or 
_ ^troyed kingdoms. Against the Arabs in the tenth century tlie army 
in Asia attained a total of some 70,000 men. Including the Guard and 
the regiments of the army in Europe, the grand total of the Byzantine 
forces does not seem to have amounted to mure than 120,000 men* But 
handled as they were with a tactical skill the rules of which had been 
carefully kid down by the Emperors themselves, such as Leo VI anil 
Nicephonitf Phoca^ fortified by a multitude of ingenious engines of 
war which were preserved in the great an^nal ofMangana, baaed finally 
on the network of strongholds which Byzantine engineers constructed 
with so consummate a science of fortification, this array* steadfast and 
brave, full of spirit, enthusiasm, and patriotism, was indeed for long 
almost invincible. 


V. 

Owing to the great extent of her coast-line, and the necessity of ns 
< ™ Iluian ^ ^ ie ASefl ^ which formed the communication between 
the different parts of Lhe monarchy, Byzantium was inevitably a trreat 
rnantime power. Indeed* in the sixth and seventh centuries, and until 
the beginning of the eighth, the imperial fleet dominated the eastern seas* 
or rather it was the only Mediterranean fleet until the Arabs made their 
appearance halfway through the seventh century. It was thus capable of 
successfully carrying on the struggle when the Umayyad Caliphs of Syria 
in their turn treated a naval |kjwcf and assailed Byzantium by sea as 
well a* by land; it was actually the fleet which saved the Empire in the 
seventh centuiy* and which .saved Constantinople in the great siege of 
714 . After this the navy was apparently somewhat neglected. The war 
with the Caliphs of Baghdad was mainly on land; and the Isaurian 
Emperors skih moreover to have frit some uneasiness as regards the 
excessive power of the Grand Admiral*. In the ninth cent my the 
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monarchy paid dearly for this neglect wlwn the Muslim corsairs, who 
were master* of Crete, far over a century ravaged the coasts of the 
Archipelago almost with impunity^ and when the conquest of Sicily 
ensured to the Arab navy the supremacy of the Tyrrhenian sea ils well 
as that of the Adriatic- Towards the close of the ninth century it was 
decided to reorganise the fleet, and once more, until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, By zantiuui was the great sea-power of the Mediterranean. 
In the tenth century’ the EiBperur of Constantinople boasted that he 
commanded the seas (0a\aa-<jQKptiTetp) up to the Pi Hilts at Hercules. 
Nieephoiusi Fhpcus declared that he was the sole possessor ol naval power* 
and even at the end of the eleventh century Cctaumenus wrote: “The 
fleet is the glory of Romania (o aro\a<; iarlv fj Sofa njft Tai/iaiHiiv)^ 
This position woe seriously threatened when the Seljui] Turks conquered 
Asia Minor, because the Empire was thereby deprived of the provinces 
whence its best crews were drawn. Henceforth Byzantium resorted to 
the practice of entrusting its nnval operation* to other navies, those of 
Pisa, Genua, and above all Venice; and depending on these Mites it neg¬ 
lected naval construction. This was the end of the By/Jintine navy. In 
the thirteenth century the maintenance of a fleet wm regarded by the 
Greeks as a useless expense, and a contemporary writer states with some 
regret that “the naval power of Byzantium had vanished long ago, 15 

Original]v all the naval forces of the Empire were combined under 
one command; in the seventh eentuir the fleet was the “theme of 
the sailors r (to icapa^horfirfijr or t&u irXnufujieyflj;')* whose 

chief, or strategy** generally held the rank of patrician The Isaurion 
Emperors divided this great command, and created the two themes of 
the Cibyirhaeots (which included ah the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor) and the Dodecanese, or Aegean Sea, whereto was added m the 
ninth century the theme of Sanios T These were the three pre-eminently 
maritime themes; but naturally the other coastal provinces—Hellas, 
Peloponnesus, and above all the themes of the Ionian Sea (Nicopolis, 
Cephalonia)—also contributed somewhat to the formation of the fleet 
and the provision of crews. 

The Byzantine fleet, like the army, partly recruited its men from the 
population of the Empire: and in return for their services the Empire 
iissigned to the sailors of the Cibyrrhaeot^ Samian, and Aegean themes 
estate^ which, as with the laud forces, ware constituted as inalienable and 
hereditary fiefs. Another part of the personnel was drawn from the 
Mardaites of Mount Lebanon, whom the Emperors established in the 
sevenLh centuiy, some in the region of AttMia where they possessed a 
special and almost autonomous form of government under their c&tap&n, 
other* In the coastal province*, of the Ionian Sea. Finally, Varangian 
sailors, whose skill was highly appreciated, were often engaged to serve 
in the fleet As in the land forces, the pay was good; consequently the 
Empire found no difficulty in securing crews for its ships. 
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Like the army, the navy was divided into two iJistinert groups There 
was in the firct place the imperial fleet (r'o ftatrtXifCQTrXoipwvl' commanded 
by the Drungariu# of tfu- Fled* whose importance seems to have increased 
immensely towards the close of the ninth century. This squadron was 
stall oiled in the waters of the capital- There was also the provincial fleet 
(o &€fia.TtK{R a to com posed of Ihe squadrons from the maritime themes, 

which was commanded by the strategy of these themes. Generally in 
great naval expeditions both these fleets were united under the command 
of the same admiral. IL is impossible to cum pate, from the documents 
extant, the relative strength of these two fleets. The number of ships 
assembled for the campaign of 9<17 shews an imperial fleet of 60 dromon a 
in line as opposed to 42 from the maritime themes, and this fact h enough 
to shew the importance of the squadron entrusted with the defence of 
the capital 

The Byzantine fleet contained units of various types. There was first 
the dromon, which was a -strong and heavy but swift vessel, with a high 
wooden turret an deck (the j'ifhkmtron) furnished with engines of war. 
The crew consisted of 300 men, 230 towers and 70 marines. Originally, 
the same men were employed for rowing mid fur fighting, but soon the 
draw backs of this system become apparent, and hy the reforms of the 
ninth century the two groups which formed the crew were separated. 
Subordinate to the dromon there were lighter vessels, the pamphyliaj}^ 
some manned hy 160 others hy 180 mca T and the nusiai^ which seem 
to have been built after the model of the large Russian boats, and 
to have been attached to the dromons at the rate of two ourial to each 
larger vessel. Their crews varied from 108 to 110 men. All vessels other 
than d romans were often referred to under the general name of chdandhi 7 
some belonging to the pamphylian class, other* to tlrat of the ousiai. 

What rendered these ship?! particularly formidable was the superiority 
which they derived fruni the use of Greek fire + . V Syrian engineer of the 
seventh century, named Collinicus, had imparted to the Byzantines the 
secret of this ^liquid fire,^ which could not be extinguished, and which 
was said to bum even in wafer. It wm; thrown on to the enemy ships, 
either by mean* uf tubes or riphunA placed in the prow of the Greek 
vessels, or by means of luiud-grenades, The reputation uf this terrible 
weapon, exaggerated by popular imaginaliou, filled all the adversaries of 
Byzantium with terror, Igor's Russians, who were crushed outside Con¬ 
stantinople in 64L declared: 4 *The Greeks have a fire resembling the 
lightning from heaven, and when they threw it at us they burned us; for 
this reason we could not overcome them** 1 In the thirteenth century 
Joinville speaks of Greek fire w ith similar emotion. Any man touched by 
it believed himself to be lost; every ship attacked was devoured by fames. 
And the Byzautines, conscious of the advantage they derived from this 
formidable weapon, guarded the secret with jealous care* The Emperors* 
in their dying recommendations, advised their successors not to reveal it 
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to mivone. oltd threAterusl with aiuithemn any impious person who might 
dare to disclose it. 

Like the army, the navy was handled with great tactical tikill. In the 
special treatises of the tenth century which have been preserved, we find 
tlie most minute instruction s for uiiuimLiYring and fnr boarding, For the 
m*c of Greek fire and other weapon* of offence, boiling pitch, stones, 
masses of iron, and the like. There is also evident the same anxiety in 
maintaining the efficiency of the crews by incessant practice and the same 
care with regard to the sailors as to the soldiers. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the importance given to the great theme of the Cibyrrhaeots 
by the proximity of the Arab territory, in spite of the great slices 
rendered by the fleet, in the tenth century the navy was lea* regarded 
than the land forces; the utrntegi of the three maritime themes received 
much lower salaries (ten pounds of guld) than those of the governors of 
the great continental themes of Anatolia, 

But by all these means, by land and sea, Byzantium was a great 
power; and, by her wise naval and military organisation, she remained 
until the eud of the twelfth century a great and powerful military state. 
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CHAPTER XXIV* 

BYZANTINE CIVILISATION. 

Foil over a thousand years, from the end of the fourth century to the 
middle of the fifteenth, the Byzantine Empire wa* Lhe centre of a civi¬ 
lisation equal to that uf any nge in brilliancy/certainty the most brilliant 
known to the .Middle Ages, and possibly even the only real civilisation 
which prevailed, m Europe between the dose of the fifth century ;uid the 
beginning of the eleventh. While the barbarian stales of Lhe West were 
laboriously developing the elements of a new culture from the scanty 
remains of Lhe Roman tradition* Byzantium—Home's successor, and 
imlmed with the spirit and teachings of Hellenmm—never ceased to be 
the centre of refinement and the home of a great movement in thought 
and art. Byzantium, indeed, was no mere transmitter uf the tradition of 
antiquity. Contact with the East had mollified her, and the influence of 
Christianity had left a deep imprint; and, contrary to it still widely-spread 
opinion, she was capable of originality and creation, Hellenism, Christi¬ 
anity, and the East met and combined in forming Byzantine civilisation; 
and by the characteristic forms it assumed, by its superiority, as well us 
h y the long and profound influence it exercised in both the Eastern and 
Western world, this civilisation played a prominent part in the history 
of the Middle Ages, the history of thought, and the history of mankind. 

For over a thousand years, Constantinople, the capital of the Empire* 
was the mos t brilliant and churacteristi c expression of this chi llsation, Fu r 
over a thousand years the whole world gazed wi th feelings of ad mi ration 
and greed at the city which Byzantines called “ the City protected by Gud,” 
or merely, “the CiLy (woXi?)” the magnificent* mighty, and prosperous 
city which lias been felicitously describ'd us LL Lhe Paris of the Middle 
Ages." The whole medieval world dreamt of Constantinople as a city 
famous for beauty, wealth, and power, seen through a shimmer of gold, 
“She is the glory of Greece,* wrote a Frenchman in the twelfth century; 
“ her wealth is renew nett, and she is even richer than is reported»" “ Con¬ 
stantinople,” said another* “is the peer of Home m holiness and majesty*; 
and Benjamin of Tudelfl adds: “Except Baghdad there is no town in tine 
universe to be compared with her. 7 ' According to Robert of Clari s it was 
said that “Two-thirds of the world's wealth were in Constantinople, and 
the other third was stuttered throughout the worlds And everyone 
knows the celebrated passage in which Vilkhardnuin declares: “ No man 
could believe that so rich a city existed iu all the world*'" and asserts that 
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the city was “ queen over nil others/ The Fame of the imperial city re- 
sounded throughout the whole uf the then-known world. Men dreamt of 
her amid the chilly mist* of Norway, and on the banks of the Russian 
rivers, down which the Varangians sailed towards matchless Tsurigrad ■ 
they dreamt of her in Western strongholds, where irzmvZn'S sang lhe 
marvels of the imperial palace, the floating hall swayed by the breezes of 
the sea, aud the dazzling carbuncle which gave light to the imperial 
apartments during the night. Men dreamt of her alike among the bar- 
Winn Slavs and the needy Armenians, who aspired tu seek their Fortunes 
in the service of an Emperor lavish of pay. Men dreamt of her in Venice 
and the commercial cities of Italy, and calculated the magnificent revenues 
which the Byzantine sovereigns yearly derived from their city. Even 
up to her final days of decadence, Constantinople remained one uf the 
most beautiful and illustrious cities of the universe, the splendid centre 
and ornament of the Empire, the home of matchless wealth and culture, 
the pride and glory of the monarchy. 

In order to obtain a clear understanding of Byzantine civilisation,, to 
visualise the mode of life and the dominant tastes in this vanished society, 
and tu realise the mentality of the Greeks in the Middle Ages* wc must 
therefore begin by studying Constantinople, And moreover it is about 
her that we have must information. A t every stage of her history there 
are valuable documents which describe for us admirably the buildings* 
of the great city, and the appearance she presented: for the fifth 
century we have the Notitia of 450; for the sixth century the Imuk of 
Edifice by Procopius^ the poem of Paul the Si]entiary t and the description 
of the church uf the Holy Apostles hy Nicholas Mesarirles; for the tenth 
century the poem of Constantine the Rhodian on the seven wonders of 
the capita] and the Cenemonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus; finally 
the narratives uf countless travellers,—French, Italians, Spaniards, 
Russians* and Arabs,—who visited Constantinople from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century. Moreover Byzantine literature reflects, as in a 
magic mirror, the ideas which were familiar aud precious to the inhabitant* 
of the capital, and the great currents of thought which prevailed in her. 
But Constantinople was not the Empire. In contrast to the capital which 
was luxurious, refined* and elegant, and aba turbulent, cruel* and corrupt, 
there wa* another Byzantium, simpler and ruder, more robust and more 
serious, the Byzantium of the provinces, about which we know less than 
the other, but whose aspect we must nevertheless attempt to reconstruct; 
for the strength and stability of the monarchy was derived therefrom* no 
less than from Constantinople, and its study is indispensable if we wish 
to understand the character of Byzantine civilisation. In this vanished 
world, Constantinople and the provinces seem like the two opjiosite leaves 
of a diptych, and, in spite of the deep contrast offered by these two 
Byzantium** it was their union which formed the power and greatness 
of the Empire. 
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But lieforo presenting a picture of Byzantine civilisation under this 
twofold aspect, a preliminary remark is necessary. In the course uf a 
thousand years, between the fourth century when it came into being and 
the fifteenth when it disintegrated* Byzantine society necessarily under¬ 
went profound changes. A historian who seeks to present a picture ot 
the whole runs great risks of completely falsifying the aspect of things if 
he borrows indiscriminately from authors of widely d Efferent ages, if, like 
Krause who aspired to shew us the “By&tiitines of the Middle Ages,’ 0 he 
combines facts drawn from sources which are chronologically widely apart. 
In order to avoid tins danger, we shall here note only the most persistent 
features, those which seem really characteristic of Byzantine civilisation, 
and, apart from these permanent dements, we shall always be careful to 
mention the exact date of the social phenomena recorded and to mark 
their evolution* Thus perhaps will emerge tin approximately correct 
presentment of tins vanished world, this infinitely complex society to 
which the mixture of nationalities imparted so strongly cosmopolitan a 
character, and which we must study successively in Constantinople and 
in the provinces so as to arrive at a dear understanding of the soul of 
Byzantium. 

L 

Hv the general appearance she prevented, the splendour of her public 
buildings, the multitude of ancient statues which adorned her broad 
squares, the luxury of her palaces and the beauty uf her churches. 
Use picturesque animation hut to her streets by a motley and cosmo¬ 
politan crowd, Constantinople, even at first sight, pnid weed a powerful 
impression of wealth and magnificence. By the middle of the tilth 
century, barely a hundred years after her foundation, the Rvmntine 
capital was already a very large town, Theodosius II was obliged to 
enlarge the city which had become too narrow tor the enormous influx of 
population, and carried the new enclosure far beyond the wall built by 
Constantine, thus making her boundaries, except at one point, identical 
with those of Stainboul in the present day. For her protection he built 
the admirable line of ramparts from the Sea of Marmora to the end of 
the Gulden Horn, which still exist to-day, and whose triple defences, 
ranged one behind the other, remain one of the finest examples of military 
architecture of all time. Against this mighty wall, which rendered 
Constantinople a great and impregnable fortress, there hurled themselves 
in succession all the barbarians, Huns and Avars, Bulgars and Hussions, 
Arabs from the East and Crusaders from the West, On the very eve 
of the final catastrophe in 1453, the grant capital still vaunted her 
military power and “ this crown of ramparts, which was surpassed not 
even by those of Babylon." 1 

Within this vast enclosure there stretched henceforward a magnificent 
city. Built like Home on seven hills, she was divided like the former 
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Plan of Constantinople m the tenth century 


capital af the Empire into fourteen regions, find since the days of t «&- 
stontine the Emperors had spared no pains to render her equal or even 
superior to the great city, which for so many centuries had been the 
heart of Roman power The Notitia of 450 shews us a Cons tan tinopk 
full iff palaces— the first region especially was, says this document, rrgih 
mbitiumque domicilii* clam —magnificent squares; sumptuous buildings 
for public utility, baths, underground cisterns, aqueducts mid shops ; 
buildings devoted to popular amusement, theatres, hippodromes, and 
the like. Some figures given in the Notilia are significant of the great¬ 
ness and wealth of the city; without taking into account the live imperial 
palaces, six tfcmiu* tBvinac lielutigiiig to Empresses, and three domwt 
nnhilisxhmte, there were in Constantinople ii: the fifth century 322 streets, 
52 porticoes, 4388 domain or mansions, and 153 private baths: and more¬ 
over this magnificent city wils the finest museum in the world, because 
of the masterpieces of ancient art which the Emperors hail removed from 
the famous sanctuaries of the Hellenic world to adorn their capital. 

But to realise fully the importance of the imperial city, we must 
consider her as she was in the tenth century, at the moment when, indeed, 
she attained her apogee of splendour and prosperity. We possess fairly 
exact information as to her plan and her principal streets at this tiate, 
and they can still be traced in the thorough tares of present-day Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Between Sst Sophia to the north, the imperial palace to the south, 
and the Senate-house to the east, there stretched the square of the 
Augustenm, “Constantinople’s square of St Mart,’’ all surrounded with 
porticoes, in the centre of which, on a tall column, towered an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor Justinian. To the west lay the arcade uf Lhe 
Golden Milestone, whence started the great street of the Muse, which, 
like all tlie important thoroughfares of the city, was bordered with 
arcaded gallerias, or l^oXoi. Creasing the quarter of the bazaars, and 
passing the Royal Basilica {Law-courts) and the Praetoriinn (residence 
of the Prefect of the City), it led into the Forum of Constantine, une of 
the handsomest parts of the city. In the centre stood a porphyry column 
(now calk-fl the burnt pillar), and all round the square there were palaces 
with gigantic domes, their walls decorated with mosaics and panels of 
precious metals; in front of these, under marble porticoes, were ranged 
the masterpieces of Greek sculpture. Thence, through the quarter of 
the Artopnlia (the bakers), the Mese reached the great square of the 
Taurus, where in front of the Capitol was Erected the lofty column uf 
Theodosius, decorated, like Trajan’s column, with spiral bas-reliefs com¬ 
memorating “the slaughter of the Scythian barbarians and the destruction 
of their towns.” Farther on there were the cross-roads of Phi I ridel phi on, 
where the main street split into three branches. One descended towards 
Lhe Golden Horn; the second led to the church of the Holy A pus ties and 
the gate of Cbarisius (Hadrionople Gate); the third and most frequented 
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crossed the squares of A mas trianon and the Boas, whence a street 
branched off to the right tawjirds the gate of St Roman iis (Tup Qapu), 
and finally* after crossing the Forum of Arced ms in which rose a tall 
column with boMelwfs representing scenes of war and triumph, it ptiswd 
in front of the monastery of Studion, and reached the Golden Gate. 
This was the must famous and most magnificent of ail the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople,. with its prupvhiea decumted with ancient bas-reliefs and 
inlaid with coloured marbles and the triple bay of its triumphal arch 
flanked by two massive marble pylons; it was tlirough tins gate that the 
Emperors made their solemn entry into the capital on their days of coro¬ 
nation or triumph, when they want in stately procession through streets 
hung with tapestry, blazing with lights und strewn with flowers amidst 
the acclamation* of the people* and passed along the Mese to St Sophia. 

In cluse proximity tu these vast thoroughfares* liordered with long 
arcaded galleries decorated with statues* and full of rich palaces, there 
were natural [y tu be found in Constantinople narrow streets* dark* 
muddy* and squalid* infested with dogs and with thieves, who* says one 
historian* l¥ were almost as numerous as the ]joor_^ Often sheltered 
in cellars* there warmed a wretched and sordid population in miser- 
able houses. In strong contrast to these noisy* overcrowded quarters 
where the people huddled together, there were pesicefuJ and deserted 
districts—such, lor instance, os Petrion* mi the slopes of the fifth hill, 
where amid shady gardens there stood monasteries and quiet churches* 
schools and hospitals. In the tenth century all the outskirts of the city* 
the district lying between the wall of Constantine and that uf Theo¬ 
dosius II* was us yet sparsely inhabited; great o|>emair cisterns lav there 
with their still waters; the valley of the Lycus with its meadows was a 
rural and deserted spot; and there were hardly any buildings in the 
Rlarhemae suburb* with the exception of the famous sanctuary of the 
Virgin. Later, from the twelfth century, when the Emperors transferred 
their residence to the Bkchemoe palace* this suburb became fashionable 
because of its proximity tu the Court, and churches and houses sprung up 
there. The sanctuaries of the PantukmLur (Killsa-jami 1 )* Pantepoptes 
(E.ski-Iiuanet-jiliui b h Paminakaristos {Fethlye-jamP}, and the Christ of 
Chora ((JfihrTyo-jimi*) date from this period. But in the tenth century 
fashiunable life wjis elsewhere. 

By the contrasts she presented Byvan tine Constantinople wm truly a 
great Oriental city. And she offered h magnificent spectacle. All these 
buildings of which she was full* public buildings uf classical arcliilecture 
and private houses of a more eastern type* palaces mid churches* baths 
and hostel ries* underground cisterns and aqueducts, columns and statues* 
combined to produce an incomparable eifect. Constantine the Rliodian* 
writing in the tenth century'* has Justly sung the praises of w the famous 
and venerable city which dominates the world, whose thousand marvels 
shine with singular brilliancy, with, the splendour uf her lofty buddings. 
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the glory of her magnificent churches, the arcades of her bug porticoes, 
the height of her columns rising towards the skies," Within her walls 
Constantinople contained seven wonders—-as ninny as the whole ancient 
world had known—** wherewith she adorned herself," as was said by one 
author, 14 as with so many stars." 

In this vast city there dwelt an enormous population whose numbers 
during the period between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries may be 
fixed without exaggeration at from 800,000 to l,UOf},000'. It was a 
motley and cosmojjolitan population in which might be met every type, 
garb, condition, race. From every province in the Empire and e*ery 
country in the world men flocked to Byzantium fur business, fur pleasure, 
for litigation. There were Asiatics with hooked noses, almond eyes 
under thick eyebrows, pointed beards, and long black hair tailing over 
their shoulders; Bulgar# with shaved heads and dirty clothes, wearing 
nn iron chain round their waists by way of belt: fur-clad Russian# with 
long fair moustaches; Armenian or Scandinavian adventurers, who had 
come to seek their fortunes in the great city; Muslim merchants from 
Baghdad or Syria, and Western merchants, Italians from Venice or Amalfi, 
l'isa or Genoa, Spaniards and Frenchmen; there were Chassis of the 
Imperial Guard, Varangians “tall as palm-trees, Latin mercenaries with 
long swords, who in their armour " looked like bronze figures. 1 here 
was a confusion of every tongue and every religion. And in the midst 
of this animated and picturesque crowd, the inhabitants of the city might 
be recognised bv the rich silken garments embroidered with gold in 
which thev were clad, the fine horses on which they were mounted, and 
the exhibition of such luxury as gave them, as was said by a traveller, 
“ the semblance of so many princes." Anyone who visited Constantinople 
a few years ago will remember the spectacle offered by the Great Bridge 
at Stamboiih Medieval Byzantium offered a somewhat similar spectacle, 
ami foreigners who visited the imperial city carried away a dazzling 
picture of the Bvzantiue* streets. 

But in this magnificent Constantinople full of splendid sights, where 
extravagance of costume vied with beauty of architecture, three things 
were specially characteristic of Byzantine civilisation; the pomp of 
religious ceremonial as displayed by the Orthodox liturgy on great feast 
flays; the brilliant ostentation of imperial life a hewn in the receptions 
anil tiie etiquette of the Sacred Palace; and the amusements of the 
Hippodrome where was manifested the mind of the people, “In Con¬ 
stantino pie," says A. Rambaud, “ for God there was Sf Sophia, for the 
Emperor the Sacred Palace, and for the people the Hippodrome." Round 
these three jiolea there gravitated a great jiart of Byzantine life, and 
in them may best be studied some of the leading features of this 
society. 
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Religion held an essential place in the Bjzantbe world* The medieval 
Greeks have often been blamed for the passionate interest they took in 
theological disputes, and the manner in which they neglected the most 
serious interests and the very safety of the State for apparently futile 
controversies. There is no doubt that, from the Emperor down to the 
meanest of his subjects the Hymn tines loved controversies about faith 
and dogma to distraction. It would nevertheless lie foolish to believe 
that these interminable disputes of which Byzantine history is full* and the 
profound troubles which refilled from them , were only caused among the 
mosses by the love of controversy* the mania for argument, and the subtlety 
of the Greek intellect, and* among statesmen, by the empty pleasure of 
laying clown the law. These great movements were determined by deeper 
and graver reasons. In the Eastern world heresies have often concealed 
and disguised political ideas and enmities, and the conduct of the 
Emperors in these matter* was often inspired rather by State reasons than 
by a desire to make innovations in matters of faith. Nevertheless a deep 
and sincere piety inspired most Byzantine souls* "Ibis people which 
adored pageants loved the sumptuous magnificence of liturgical cere¬ 
monies; their pious credulity attributed miraculous virtues to the holy 
icons, and images “ not made by hands " (dyeipenro^Tot); they devoutly 
iidtimi those holy relics nf which Byzantium w as full, treasures a thousand 
times more dearly esteemed than gold and precious stones," and which 
templed so strongly the covetousness of the Latins. Finally, their super¬ 
stitious minds sought in every event an indication of the Divine Will; 
so much so that the Rvzantine people, which wvw singularly impression¬ 
able, lived in a constant state of mystic exaltation* which, from the very 
outset, rendered them very amenable to the all-powerful influence of 
the Church. Ill education the study of religion* matters held on im¬ 
portant place. Tn society, devotion was closdy allied with fashionable 
life ; church and hippodrome were, ns has ingeniously been said, the only 
places of public resort possessed by Byzantine society, and people re¬ 
paired to the former to meet and to gossip as much as to pray, Finally, 
the cloister exercised a mystical attraction over many men. The founda¬ 
tion or endowment of monasteries was one of the commonest Forms of 
Byzantine piety* The monks were objects of universal veneration; they 
were much sought after os directors of conscience by pious persons, and 
consequently they exerted a profound influence on society. Moved by 
natural piety, by weariness of the world, or by the need lor renunciation 
and peace, many Byzantines rutpired to end their days among these holy 
men, who by their prayers and mortifications assured the salvation of the 
Empire and of humanity; anil wished to become, like them. 44 citizens ivf 
heaven.* The life of the Emperor himself, closely associated w ith all the 
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religions feasts, was indeed* n* Iul- been said, ft sacerdotzd lift?; wud 
St Sophia, where the Emperor's corona Li on took place, and where the 
ostentatious retinue of the imperial processions was displayed on the 
innumerable least-days, St Sophia, the most venerated of wmctimncs, in 
which the Patriarch could entrench himself ns in a citadel, hu-, one of Lire 
centres of public life, of the government, and even of the diplomacy of 
the monarch v. 

Ever since it had Ijeeii rebuilt by Justinian with iiieomparable 
splendour, St Sophia had been the wonder of Constantinople. With its 
lofty dome, so aerial and light that, in the phrase of Procopius, it 
seemed “to Ire suspended bv u golden chain from heaven,’" the tine 
breadth of its harmonious proportions, the splendour of its facings of 
many-coloured marble, the brilliancy oi its mosaics, the magnificent 
gold and silver work which enriched the iconostasis, umbo, and ftltftr, the 
church built bv Anthemius uf Tralles and Id don of Miletus has through¬ 
out centuries excited the admiration of all beholders. It we cmisidei its 
design, its enormous dome with a diameter uf 107 feet, supported by four 
grwS arches which rest on four colossal piers, the two semi-domes which 
abut the central dome and are in tlieir turn supported by three smaller 
apses, if we study the skilful combinations of equipoise which ensure Llie 
success of the work, we tire overcome with amazement at this “ uairvei 
of stability and daring,” this masterpiece of logical audacity and scientific 
knowledge. The magnificence of the decoration, the beauty ol the lofty 
columns with their exquisite capitals, the many-coloured marbles so skil¬ 
fully variegated as to give the illusion of Oriental carpets hung on the walls 
of the apse, and the dazzling effect of the mosaics with their background 
of dark blue mid gold, complete the effect of magic splendour produced 
by St Sophia, llobbed though it has been since 1453 of its former 
magnificence, it still justifies the profound admiration which it excited 
from the time of Justinian until the last days of the Byzantine Empire. 
“Words worthy of it are not to lie found,”’ wrote an author of the 
fourteenth century, “aud after we liave spoken of it. we cannot speak 
nf anything else.” Another Byzantine writer declared that God must 
certainly have extended 11 is mercy to Justinian, if only because he built 
St Sophia. Aud if we try to picture the great church os it was in former 
davs on occasions nf solemn ceremonial, when, amid clouds of incense, 
glowing randies, nnd the moving harmony of sacred chants, there was 
displayed the mystic pageant uf ritual processions and the beauty of the 
Orthodox liturgy, the impression becomes even more marvellous. There 
is a legend that ambassador# from Vladimir, Great Prince of Kiev, 
imagined that in a vision they laid seen the angels themselves descending 
from heaven to join with the Greek priest* in celebrating Moss on the 
ftltnr of St Sophia, and they could not resist the attraction of ft religion 
in which such things were to be seen, “transcending, they said, human 
intelligence.'* Under the golden domes of Justinian's church, every 
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Byzantine experienced emotions of the same kind, as deep anti os powerful, 
and his m vs tic and pious soul became marvellously exulted. 

Constantinople, moreover, wan full of churches and monasteries. There 
was the church of the Holy Apostles, with its five domes an architect oral 
masterpiece of the sixth century, from which St Murks in Venice was 
copied at a later date; here were hiiried ten generations of Emperors in 
sarcophagi of porphyry or marble. There was the New church {-Vra). a 
basilicA built in the ninth century hy the Emperor Basil I, and the 
fine churches ol thcCouioeni, the most famous of which, that of the Panto- 
kratur, was from the twelfth century the St Denis of the monarchy. “ In 
Constantinople,' wrote one traveller, “there are ns many churches as there 
are days m Lhe year.” To mention a few of those that still exist, there 
were St Irene and Little St Sophia (rtsdly the church of SS. Sergius ami 
Bacchus) which date from the sixth century, the church of the Theotokos 
(Vefa-jiinii 1 ), which appears to date from the eleventh, and also the 
Tammakaristw (Fethiye-junii*) and the Chora (Qahrlye-jimi*), built in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the latter of which still contains 
mosaics which are among the masterpieces of Byzantine art. 

A singularly active and powerful religious life Ijlied the Byzantine 
capital with its manifestations. Although in somewhat close dependence 
on the Emperor who appointed and deposed him at will, the Patriarch, 
a veritable Pope of the Eastern Church, was a power to lie reckoned with 
in the State, especially whim the holder of the oiHce was a Photius, a 
Cemlarius, or even a PnlyeucUs or a Nicholas. The power of the Church 
was further increased by the great development in monsstidim. Wc have 
already referred to the prominent part played in the Byzantine world by 
religious houses; Constantinople was full of monasteries; in like manner, 
outside the capital, in Egypt, in Palestine, and in Sinai during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, later, on Olympus in Bithyuiu, and on Latros in Caria, 
in the solitudes of Cappadocia, and—especially in the tenth century—on 
the Holy Mount of A thus, there was a marvellous expansion nf monastic 
establishments. We know wi th what respect flyzantine society regarded 
the monks, and how great an influence they exercised i n consequence. More¬ 
over the monks became a real power, and sometimes one formidable to 
the State, because of the vast possessions which accumulated in their 
hands, Against this the Emperors — not only the iconoclasts, but even 
“t orthodox—were obliged to wage a bitter and violent struggle. 
“ The monks," said Nicephorus Pbocaa in a Novel, “ jvnv^ss none of the 
evangelical virtues; at every moment of their existence they are onlv 
considering how to acquire more earthly possessions, 1 " llut the monks 
were too powerful to be easily overthrown; the State had to give way 
be lure the strong current, us it had often to yield to the turbulent out- 
bursts organised in the monasteries, which penetrated even to the Sacred 
Palace, to present the grievances and claims of the Church, Vainly it 
endeavoured to reform the frequently relaxed discipline of the monos- 
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Lerie.s; ever the Church itself, led by men such a* Christuduliis nf Patinos 
in the eleventh century, or Eustathius of I'hessnkunca in the twelfth, 
failed to attain this object, The Byzantine monks were extremely popular 
Ijecause of the miraculous powers anil prophetic gifts which were attri¬ 
buted to them, the holy images and venerable relics of which their 
monasteries were the pious depositaries, their preaching and moral 
influence, their works of mercy and the schools clustered round their monas¬ 
teries, On account of this popularity, of their fanaticism, and their spirit of 
independence, they were u perpetual source of trouble in Byaaiitine society, 
ami u double danger—political and social—to the State, *1 he important 
place held in the Hymn tine world by the monastic institution is one of 
the most characteristic features of this vanished civilisation, and is the 
last proof of the essential importance within it of everything which ton- 
eerned religion. 

On the side of the hills that slope from the square of Atmcydiin to 
the Sea of Marmora, close to St Sophia imd the Hippodrome, were 
ranged the innumerable buildings which formed the imperial palace. 
Of'this vast assemblage there now remain only ruins: owing, however, 
to the descriptions left by Byzantine authors, above all in the Ceremrma 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitui, it is easy to reconstruct its plan and 
picture its appearance' The Sacred Palace was indeed a city within a 
city; from its builder, Constantine, until the twelfth century, almost 
every Emperor took pride in enlarging it, or improving it by some new 
addition. After the lire which accompanied the Nika lint, the vestibule 
t ,f Chalet, which opened oil the Augustcum, was magnificently rebuilt 
by Justinian. r Fhe Chry&otridinimii, a sumptuous throne-room, was 
erected in the midst of the gardens by Justin II, nod, at the cod of 
the seventh century, Justinian II connected it with the ancient palace 
by the long arcades of Lnuriacus and Justiutanus. In the ninth century 
Thcopliilus built the palace of Triconchus in imitation of Arab models, 
surrounding it with gardens and adding a number of elegant pavilions 
decorated with rare marble?, and precious mosaics, which were known 
by picturesque titles, such as the Pearl, Love, or Harmony, A little 
later Basil 1 erected the new palace, or Cnenurgium, close to the Chryso- 
triclinium; Nicephorus Phocas added magnificent decorations to the 
maritime |Hitnce of Buroleoi!, his favourite resilience. Even in the 
twelfth century buildings wire added within the grounds of the great 
Palace; from this jieriiKl dated tilt pavilion of Mouchroutas, “the 
Persian house," w hom- architecture was inspired by Seljuq models. 

Thus, within high walls which after the tenth century bore the 
appearance of a fortress, the work of successive generations had pro¬ 
duced a complicated assemblage of all kinds of buildings, great reception 
rooms ajid more private pavilions hidden among frees, palaces and 
barracks, bath* and libraries, churches and prisons, long arcades and 
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terraces whence the eve could look far over the Sea of Marmora nnd the 
Bosphorus, wide stair-Mays and magnificent landing-stages adorned with 
statues, garden* rich with dowers, trees, and running water, and large 
open space* in which the Euiperor played polo with his intimates. All 
this was laid out without symmetry or settled plan, but was full of 
charming fancy and of unparalleled magnificence. If we wish to form 
some idea of the Sacred Palace, we must not recall the nuble and 
symmetrical facades of the Louvre and Versailles, but rather some 
Eastern palace, the Jvremliu of the Tsars, or the Old Sr radio of the 
Sultans, 

The resplendent I usury of the imperial apartments has often been 
described, and it in ttimecesstixj tn dwell for long on the precious marbles, 
mofifucs, and gold; the gorgeous processions winch passed every day 
through die lofty roums iuiug with tapestries and strewn with flowers'; 
the picturesque and glittering train of court officials, the magnificent 
ceremonial of the solemn audiences, receptions, and State dinners; and 
the thousand refinements or the precise and somewhat childish etiquette 
which regulated every act of the imperial life—the faiiy-like setting of 
Hus court life, whose brilliant picture, worthy of the Arabian Nights, 
ihizzled all tlie Middle Ages like a blaze of gold. In this magnificent 
setting, adorned with all the magic of art, within which passed the 
ostentatious and complicated life oi the Emjieror, everything was care¬ 
fully calculated to enhance the sovereign majesty: whether hr the 
luxury of splendid costumes, which for each fresh feast were of new 
form and colour, or by the pomp of the ceremonies which from tlfe day 
of his birth to Lliat of his death accompanied every act in the existence 
of tlie Basil eus, and which rendered his life, as Jins, been said, ** a com- 
pletely representative and pontifical life." On each of the great feasts 
of the Church, and on each solemn Saints Day, the Emperor went to 
St Sophia, or to some other church in the capital, to be present in great 
state at the Divine OHice. Then there were in the palace the civil 
festivities, daily processions, receptions, dinners, and audiences in which 
Byzantium took prkle, in order to dazzle visituis and to display till her 
riehes, magnificent jewels, precious tapestries, mid splendid 'mosaics, 
multiplying lights uud (lowers, resplendent costumes, and gorgeous 
i mi forms, and seeking even by ma g ical illusions to astonish strangers. 
There were Lbe feasts of the Dodecahemeron which lasted from Christmas 
till Epiphany, of the Brumal in, and many others, in which songs, dances, 
banquets, and [K'lformances by buffoon succeeded each other in an exact 
and complicated etiquette which left nothing to chance or fancy. And 
11 we consider the busy, monotoiiuus, and empty existence led bv the 
Byzantine sovereign, and the crowd of courtiers who from morning till 
night, from one year s end to the other, scented to have no object save 
to participate in this pompous puppet-show, we wonder whether indeed 
these jieijpJe did dot run a risk of' developing, as was sAjd by Taint, 
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“idiot minds," find whether the mler who submitted tn such n life of 
show was not in danger of losing all capacity tuid energy- But although 
there was certainly some monotony in the profusion of purple, preeioiis 
stones, and gold which illuminated the iimperial existence, aud a good 
deal of futility in the etiquette which surrounded him, it must not lie 
forgotten that Byzantium wished thereby to give to the world an im¬ 
pression of incomparable splendour, of dazzling wealth and luxury, ami 
that she thereby succeeded in giving a particular stamp to the eivili- 
nation of which nlie was the brilliant ttintre. 

In the twelfth century the Cumnem left the former imperial residence 
tmd settled in a new one at the end of the Golden Horn. "1 hia was the 
palace of Bladiemae, whose splendour waa not less striking than that of 
the Great Fakce. Strangers permitted Lo visit it have left us dazzling 
descriptions. Everywhere there were gold and precious slone^, gold¬ 
smith^ work and mosaics, and, writer a contemporary, “it is impossible 
to say which gave mu&t value and beauty to things, the costliness nf the 
mate rial nr the skill of the artist" Round the rulers of the- Cnnineniaa 
dynasty there moved an elegant mid worldly court, less ceremonious 
than the former one, passionately interested in festivities, music, tourneys, 
art, and letters, full of intrigues and amorous adventures. And ail this 
lent a singular attraction tex the city. Travellers who came to Constanti¬ 
nople declared that “nothing like it can bn found in any other country." 1 
But somewhat grave consequences arose from the essential place held in 
Byzantine society by the Sue red Palace and court life. 

In an absolute monarchy, where everything deluded on the mlePs 
favour the palace was the centre of everything; and naturally* to gain 
ur retain this favour, there was an atmosphere of perpetual intrigue 
round the prince. In this court full of eunuchs, women, mid idle high 
dignitaries, Lhere were intrigues incessantly and everywhere, alike in the 
Gyuaeceum, the barracks of the guards, und the Emperor's antechambers; 
every man fought for himself and sought to overthrow the reigning 
favourite* and any means were good, flattery or calumny, bribery or 
assassination. In dark comers W[e> prepared the fall a I' the minister in 
power, nay even the fall of the Emperor himself. Tlte history of the 
Sacred Palace is full of plots, murders, and coups iPUat. And naturally 
iii tins court atmosphere there was scope for even- kind of meanness, 
villainy, surrender of principle, recantation, and treachery. We must 
not indeed draw too black a picture. There were not only Enipcror- 
drones content to slumber in the ostentatious and empty life of the 
palace, bot also rulers full of energy, determined to carry out their great 
task as leaders of the State both in the Held and in the government; 
a] id there were more of the latter than i> commonly thought. In strong 
contrast to the mean and worthless courtiers, there were in this society 
iminv 1 worthy men, and alike in the Byzantine aristocracy mid the 
bourgeoisie there was an accumulated treasure of strong qualities and 
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snISH virtues* Nevertheless, even in the best of the Byzantines, there h 
risible a disquieting love for complication, subtlety, and intrigue, ft way 
of contemplating and conducting life which suggests a certain amount 
nt runniiig T of prudent cleverness not overburdened with useless scruples, 
a weakness of character which contrasts with their superior intelligence, 
t Lini t life givatly helped to develop this background of corruption 
and demoralisation, and to presellL a somewhat turbid picture of 
Byzantium, a picture of gorgeous luxury and excessive refinement, but 
of refinement in vice as wdl; shewing us amidst a marvellously eu~ 
chanting setting a multitude of niediacre and worthless ^piriLa, led by a 
few superior and evil geniuses. 

Finally, in this elegant mid ostentatious court, devoted to pleasure 
and feasting, in which women player] a leading part, there was great 
corruption, and the imperial palace was the home or many startling 
adventures and wide-spread scandals. In *pite of the apparently severe 
seclusion in which the life of the Empress was passed, in ^pite of the 
retinue cuuuclia by which the approaches to the Gviiaereum were 
guarded, Byzantine history h full of Empresses w ho played a leading 
part in State affairs or in society: They were granted a great place in 
palace festivities by cereiiirmial custom; the political constitution of the 
monarchy, which did not exclude women from the throne, bestowed on 
them an official position in the government at the side nf the Emperor; 
several Byzantine Empresses by their high ability succeeded in gaining 
powerful influence and playing the part of a statesman. To appreciate 
tlie active put they took in directing pi] it teal affairs* it fa only necessary 
to trail the names of Theodora and Irene, of Theophano and Eudocik 
Macrembolitissa; ur in realise what Byzantine society owed to their 
luxury, elegance, and pint of intrigue, we may conjure up the figure* 
nf Zoe Porphyrogcnifo, Maiy of Antioch, or the princesses, of such 
varied character, of the Comncniao family Their morality wits frequently 
doubtful, hut their talent and culture were often eminent; and a* they 
shared all the tastes of the period, alike for religion and for the Flippy 
drome, as they were as intriguing and ambitious as the men, they helped 
to bestow a cbaracterintic stamp on Byzantine society* And from the 
imperial palace this love of intrigue so necessary for flurcea*, this open! v- 
[9 an tl led corruption, spread throughout all classes of society. 

Round the palace there revolved a whale noble society, powerful 
alike by the high office with which its members were invested and the 
territorial wealth tliey possessed; from it were drawn the intimates nf 
the Emperor* his counsellors, ministers, officials, and generals- it was 
called the SnUilt/ritil Order {^nr^K\i)Tucol\ We can most easily judge of 
Byzantine social life and luxury from these great aristocratic families* 
Though we know lit Lie about Byzantine dwellings, it may lie said that, 
up to Hie time of the Crusades, they were constructed on the plan of the 
houses of antiquity; those which still exist in the dead cities of Central 
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Syria contain courts surrounded hy parficoe*, baths, and large gardens 
round the rent ml edifice; in miniatures we see building of two or three 
stories with gabled, terraced, or domed roofs; their foifndrs, decorated 
with porticoes and flanked by towers or pavilions* were often adorned 
with balconies or loggias. The internal decorations seem to have been 
extremely luxurious. The moms were lined with marble and decorated 
with mosaics or painting*; they were furnished wills sumptuous articles 
mode of wood inlaid with metal, mothef-of-pearl* or ivory, covered with 
magnificent tapestries embroidered with religious subjects or fantastic 
Animals The luxury or the table was great, and still more that of 
costume* The forms of classical attire had been retained, but the in- 
l!lienee of the East had added great extravagance, and, moreover, certain 
new fashions had teen introduced from neighbouring peoples, which soon 
lent singular diversity to Byzantine costume. Its characteristic feature 
was extraordinary magnificence. Only garments of silk or purple were 
worn, tissues embroidered with gold which fell in stiff, straight folds, 
and materials embellished with embroideries and priceless jewels. There 
was uo less extravagance in hordes and carriages, and moralist* such as 
St John Chrysostom in the fifth century, or Theodore erf Studiun in the 
ninth* severely criticised the excessive expenditure of their con temporaries* 
The period of the Crusades somewhat altered the ehanicter of thia luxury, 
without diminishing iL Magnificence was always one of the chanic 1 eristic 
features of Bv?antine life; it is whnt strikes us first in the picture of 
Ihifi vanished world preserved for uts in mosaics and miniatures lx>th in 
the brilliant pictures which in San Vi tale at Kavcima represent Justinian 
and Theodora in the midst of their court, and in the sumptuous portraits 
of emperors and empresses, ministem and great dignitaries, which iilut- 
Irate manuscripts. 

It was said for lung and is still often repeated that the w hole history 
of Byzantium is summed up in the quarrels of the Greens and Blues. 
However exaggerated this statement may be, it is certain that up to the 
twelfth century the games in the circus were among the favourite pleasures 
of the Byzantine world; so much so that it lias truly been said of the 
Hippodrome that it was indeed “the mirror of Greek society m the 
Middle Ages."* From the Emperor down to the meanest of his subjects, 
Byzantium devoted a passionate attention to everything which concerned 
the Circus, and woman were no less keenly interested than men in the 
spectacles of the Hippodrome, the success of the fashionable charioteers, 
and the struggles between the faction*. “The ardour which in the cirrus 
inflames men's minds with extraordirmjv paartun is a uiafycIIouap thing, w 
says a writer of the sixth century. "Should the green charioteer take 
the lead, half the people are in despair; should the blue one outstrip 
his rival, at once half the city is in mourning. Men who liave no stake 
in the matter give vent to frenzied abuse; men who have suffered no 
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Hurt feel gravely injured; fur a mere nothing people come to blows, 
as though it were a question of saving the country from danger." The 
gravest of men declared that without the theatre and the hippodrome 
44 life were totally devoid of joy/ 1 and an Emperor who was a good 
psychologist wrote: 11 We must have games to mu use the peopled 

Consequently tlie societies which organised the games in the Cimis, 
the famous factions of Greens and blues, were recognised corporation* 
of public utility* with their presideuts or dfimtrehtj their leaders of the 
regions, their frinds, their places in official ceremonies* in fact a complete 
organisation—in the form of a kind of urban mili tia—which put arms 
iu their hands and rendered them powerful And frequently dangerous. 
'The whole people ranged itself on one side or the other, according to 
thtr colour favoured, and the Emperor himself took sides passionately In 
the struggle between the rival factions; so that the rivalries of the 
Circus very often assumed a political aspect, and spread from the Hippo¬ 
drome to the State, The Atmeydan in Constantinople still marks the 
site and retains the shape of the Byzantine Circus, where, in the magnifi¬ 
cent arena, along the *phi& decorated with lofty columns and statues, 
the charioteers urged their horses down the track, and where the people 
thrilled with excitement at the thousand spectacles -animal-hunting, 
combats between men and wild beasts, the feats of acrubats, and the 
fooling of clowns—lavished by imperial liberality. But Ihe Hippodrome 
was much more than this* It wa* a ]ho tlie scene of solemn triumphs 
when under the eyes of the people there passed some victorious general, 
followed by a train of illustrious prisoners and a display of the wealth 
taken from a conquered w r orld. Here also was the scene of public execu¬ 
tions, which gratified the teste for cruelty and blood always existent in 
the BjEfUitine populace. But it was still something more. It took the 
place of the ancient Forum as one of the centres of public life. Here, 
and here only, the people could give vent to their feeling?!, their spirit 
of opposition aud discontent, and here they retained their right to hiss 
or applaud anyone, even the Emperor. In the Circus the new^ B&sileus 
came for the first time in contact with his people; in the Circus there 
sometimes occurred—os, for instance, at the beginning of the Nika riot— 
really tragic scenes, the prelude to mutiny or revolution ; in the Circus, 
amid the execrations of tile people, there sometimes closed the existence 
of the dethroned and tortured Emperor. Fur over two hundred years, 
from the fifth to the seventh century* the factions of the Circus main¬ 
tained a profound and ceaseless agitation in the Byzantine State; they 
w r ere in the forefront of all the Insurrections, all the revolutions, in 
which the Hippodrome was often the battlefield or the chief fortress. 
The government indeed gradually succeeded in taming Lhe factions; it 
appointed as their leaders democrats^ who were great officer* of the crown; 
and they became more and more official corporations, which on the days 
of great ceremony lined the street* on the sovereign^ way and greeter! 
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The popu/ftre 


him with their rhythmic 1 acclamations. But, although less formidable to 
tile Estate* the gflim- of the Hippodrome were no less dear to the people, 
mid the population of the capital still remained a source of cots twit 
preoccupation to the imperial govemnif‘nt. 

It was not an easy matter to keep the peace in thin cosmopolitan multi¬ 
tude, constantly augpfcented by the undesirables who Hocked from the 
provinces to the capital* mi idle populace, impreadonable, rentier* turbu¬ 
lent, and discontented, which parsed with equal facility from cheers to 
abuse, from enjoyment to mutiny, from enthusiasm tu dismuragenient* 
Agitators found it easy to exert an influence over this superstitious and 
devout populace, always ready to believe rhe prophecies of soothsayers 
ur the miracles of the holy images, and to credit all the rumours, false nr 
true* which were abroad in the city. In a few hour? the multitude 
became excited and infuriated; they were passionately interested in 
religion* and political questions, and under the leadership of the monks 
who directed them, or of politicians who made use of them, they often 
imposed their will on the palate. Eager for gossip, they delighted in 
pamphlets, in abu.^e, in brawling and idle opposition. Moreover there 
was much corruption in the city. Houses of ill-fume established them- 
selves at the very church doors; in the police orders are recorded the 
impious blasphemies* the rage for gambling, the licentious moral*, the 
afFrnvs which constantly took place in drill king-booths, and the con¬ 
sequent necessity of closing the latter at seven o'clock in the evening, 
tlie number of thieves* and the insecurity of the streets during the night, 
Lt If Constantinople/ 1 said a writer of the hrelfth century + ** surpasses all 
other cities in wealth* she also surpasses them in vice. - Thus it was a 
hard task for the Prefect of the City, entrusted with the policing of the 
capitals to main tain order in this tickle, jwis^ionatc, blond thirsty, and 
Ferocious crowd, always ready to blam-e the Emperor when dissatisfied 
with anything- Exempt from all taxation, the populace were fed by the 
government, who distributed breads wine, and oil gratuitously, and it 
was no small matter to ensure supplies for the enormous capital, to 
regulate exactly the arrival of wheat from Egypt, as was done by 
Justinian, to supervise, as is shown by the Book of the Frefeet at the 
end of the ninth century, the making of bread and the sale of fish anti 
meat, Then the populace had to tie amused by games in the circus, and 
liv dazzling pomps and ceremonies, which thus became means of govern¬ 
ment* Above all it had to be mastered* sometimes severely, by bloody 
repression. Nevertheless imperial authority had often to yield when 
popular furv was unchained, from the twelfth centuiy onwards, we 
even find the dregs of the Byzantine people, the poorer clauses of the 
great cities, becoming organised to give voice to their demands *vnd for 
social struggles; the history of the K Naked^ {yvpvol} in Corfu in the 
twelfth century, and that of the H Zealots w in ITicssalomta in the four¬ 
teenth* betray a vague tendency towards a communistic movement. 
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Bat Constnntinople was also ft great industrial and commercial town. 

Between the square' of the Augusteum and that of the Taurus all 
along t he great street of the Mese, there stretched the quarter of the 
bazaars* Here were exhibited in great quantity the products of the 
luxury trades, sumptuous materials in bright colours embroidered richly 
in gold, a monopoly jealously guarded for themselves by the Byzantines t 
wonderful specimens of the goldsmith’a art; jewels glittering with rubies 
and pearls; bronze^ inlaid with silver; enamels cloisonne in gold; 
delicately carved ivories; hunt of mosaic—in fact everything in the way 
of rare and refined luxury known to the Middle Age& There, at work 
under the porticoes in the open air, might be seen the innumerable 
craftsmen of Byzantine industry* jewellers, skinners, saddlers, wax- 
chandlers, bakers, etc,, the tables of the money-changers heaped with 
coin* the stalls of the grocery who sold meat and salt fish, Hour and 
cheese, vegetables, oil, butter, and honey in the street: and the stalls of 
the perfume-sellers* set up in the very square of the Palace, at the foot 
of a venerable iron, the Christ of the Choice, M in order,™ Bays a docu¬ 
ment at the end of the ninth century, “to perfume the sacred image as 
is fitting, and to impart charm to the palace vestibule*" And it is 
evident how much all this resembles the Eastern colour still apparent in 
present-day StambouL Farther on, close to the Long Portico* between 
the Fomin of Constantine and the Taurus, was the quarter of the silk mid 
linen merchants, where each branch of the trade had its own place. In the 
Taurus and the Strategiou were sold sheep and pigs, in the Amastrianon 
horses: on the qua vs of the Golden Horn was the fish-market. And all 
day long in the bazaars of the main street, an active and incessant move¬ 
ment of business was kept up by an animated, noisy, and cosmopolitan 
crowd. 

The industrial corporations were each hedged round by very strict 
administrative regulations. Constantinople in the Middle Ages was* as 
has been said, “the paradise of monopoly* privilege, and protection.* 
There was no liberty of labour. Under the superintendence of the Pre¬ 
fect of the City, the various trades were organic*] in hermetically dosed 
gilds, minutely regulated in everything concerning membership* wages* 
methods of manufacture, conditions of work, and prices. Industrial life 
was watched over in every detail by government officials, often very 
inquisitorial in their methods* On the other hand, these gilds were 
protected by severe measures limiting or suppressing foreign competition* 
In the Book of the Prefect* an ordinance dating from the reign of Leo VI* 
we see the essential features of this economic system, ond also the nature 
uf the most important of these gilds* which is worthy of note* Some of 
them were occupied in provisioning the capital, others in building, m 
was natural in a great city where many edifices were under construction. 
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Most were employed in manufacturing nrtides of luxury, and L3u> was 
indeed the characteristic feature of Byzantine industry, which was essen¬ 
tially a luxury-industry. Finally, the money market. represented by the 
very numerous; money-changers and bankers, who were highly n'spcchal 
in Constantinople, naturally held a prominent positluu in n city which 
was one of the great markets uf the world. 

By her geographical position, situated as she was at the point of 
contact between the fot and the West, Constantjjinpje was the great 
emporium in which the commerce of the world became centralised. 
Through Syria and by the Red Sea the Empire was in communication 
with the Far East : and either directly T or by way of the Persians, mid 
later of the Araks, it came into touch with Ceylon and China, Through 
the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, spices, aromatic essences, and precious 
stones reached it from Central Asia, Towards the North trade-routes 
extended even to the Scandinavians and the Russians, who supplied 
Byzantium with furs, honey, wax, and slaves. The Uvz&ntme merchants, 
Syrians, especially in the fifth and sixth centuries, and Armenians pene¬ 
trated to Africa, Italy, Spain, and Gaul. Until the eleventh century 
the Byzantine merchant marine, under the protection of the imperial 
fleet, dominated the Mediterranean. Merchandise from the whole world 
poured into the markets of the capital- Paul the Silentiary, u poet of 
the sixth century* pleasantly describes the trading vessels of the universe 
sailing full of hope towards the queenly city* and even the winds con¬ 
spiring to bring the goods which enriched her citizens. There was there- 
fore ceaseless activity all day Long in the port, alike near the Gulden 
Horn and un the shores of the Propontis. Thither Asiatics from 
Trebizond and Chaldia brought their spices and perfumes, Syrians and 
Aniijs their sumptuous silken robes and their carpets, merrluints from 
Fbntufi and Cern&us their cloth, Hu^ians their salt fl>]u caviar* salt, 
and furs, and Bulgarians their flax ami honey. Western merchants, first 
of all from Anuiifl and Venice, later from Pisa anti Genoa* as well ns 
Catalans mid “Celts from lieyoini the Alps* played an ever-increasing 
part in this great business activity. From the tenth century there were 
special pi acres reserved for the warehouses and colonies of the Venetians 
along the Golden Horn, and from ttie thirteenth century for the Genoese 
at Galata. By the liberality of the Kmpcror*, they secured substantial 
reductions on the c us turn-hu use dues levied un the ingress aiifl egress to 
the Dftnhndltt, ns well ils important privileges for l heir com patriots, 
and thus, from the twelfth century, they gradually became masters of all 
the trade of the capital, to the great discontent of the Byzantines, The 
economic policy of the Emperors contributed not a little to this result; 
Byzantium shewed scanty interest in opening cmnnierd eiI channel.- and 
conducting her own export trade* hut look pride in seeing all the world 
meet on the shores of the Bosphorus* to seek precious merchandise and 
bring their gold. The inevitable consequence was that, in the rich market 
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of the East, Byzantium insensibly allowed herself to be supplanted by 
younger and more active nations, But, in spite of this mistaken policy, 
Constantinople nevertheless remained throughout centuries ** a great 
business centre^ to quote the expression of Benjami n of Ttideia , m whither 
merchants come from all countries of the worlds a marvel 1 013 a]jprosperous 
and wealthy city. It has been calculated that, in the twelfth century, 
in the city of Constantinople alone, the Emperors received from shop- 
rents. and market and custom-dues, I he enormous annual revenue of 
7^300,000 xolidl of gold. 

Finally Constantinople was a great intellectual city. 

We have already alluded to the fact that, in spite of all *hc owed 
to contact with the East and to the influence of Christianity, Byzimtine 
civilisation had remained imbued with the spirit of antiquity. In no 
other place: in the medieval world had the classical tradition 1 seen retained 
so completely in Byzantium, in no other place had direct contact 
with Hellenism been so well maintained. Politically, the Byzantine 
Empire could indeed claim the name of Rome and to he her heir, 
intellectually she was firmly rooted in the fertile soil of ancient Greece* 
In the rest of medieval Europe Greek was a foreign language, which 
difficult to learn and which even the most eminent intellects for 
long found hard to understand. In Byzantium Greek was the naHnpml 
language; and thin fact alone was enough to bestow on Byzantine 
civilisation an absolutely different aspect from that of other medieval 
civilisations* There, it was never necessary to discover Greek antiquity 
anew* 

The Byzantine libraries were richly endowed with all the wealth of 
Greek literature* and in them there existed many works of which we 
have only preserved the title and the ban? memory. The nature and 
extent of reading shewn in the wurka of Byzantine authors prove no 
less what close con toe I Byzantium had kept with the rluasieal master¬ 
pieces. Greek literature was the very foundation of Byzantine education. 
An important place was indeed reserved fur the Scriptures, the works of 
the Fathers, the lives of saints, and sometimes also tor nsatheniatk* and 
music; hut grammar* rhetoric, dialectic, the perusal and annotation of 
the classical masterpieces, were its essential features. Every cultivated 
fjorsun Lad studied Ilomer* Nfc the all-wise Horner^ as he was called by 
IVctzes, and not only Homer hut Hesiod and Pindar, the tragic poets 
and Aristophanes, historians such as Thucydides and Polybius, orators 
such as Dtenooedheries, the treatises of Aristotle and the dialogues of 
Plato, ns well as Theocritus^ Plutarch, LS ban ins, and Lucian, When we 
consider the extent of learning shewn by an imperial princess such as 
Anna Cuiunena, who prided herself nn having studied “ Hellenism from 
end to endt"" or by a man of high descent such as Photius, or by 
a lettered member of Use middle clasa such m Michael Psellus, we 
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realise what were the character and extent of this education throughout 
all classes of society. From the ninth to the fourteenth ccntun the 
schools of Constantinople were renowned throughout the whole world, 
in the Arab East as in the Latin West, An author of the thirteenth 
century has left a picturesque sketch of the eager life led there—very 
like that ]rd in the Musulman universities of the present day—and of 
th# subtle arguments which wont on all day long in the school of the 
Holy Apwtle% lad ween gminTtUiTtans and dialectician s, doctors, mathe¬ 
maticians, and nvuriciam, But above all the V niversity of Constantinople 
wsLs the inenuipa ruble home of the classical : art it ion. 

Founded in the Hfth century by the Emperor Theodosius II, recon¬ 
stituted in the ninth century in the palace of Magniuira by Caesar 
Baida.*, protected with careful solicitude hy the Emperors of the tenth 
century, the University was an admirable school of philosophy and 
science. The u masters of the rhetors/ 1 who were alike grammarians* 
philologists, and humanists, lectured on the texts of the poets, historian^ 
and orators of ancient Greece, The “consuls of the philosophers n 
studied Aristotle and Plato, and from the eleventh century onwards 
teachers such as Psellus and John Thai us preluded that Platonic renais¬ 
sance whic h was to be the glory of the fifteenth century in Italy, Men 
of Hrience. mathematicians:, astronomers, and natural is t> rend ere* 1 services 
comparable, as is declared by ft good Judge, to those rendered by Roger 
Bacon in the West, The School of Law* which had been so flourishing 
in the days of Justinian* was reorganised in the eleventh century. 
Medicine was the object of learned research. But education was mainly 
hand on the study of the classical masterpieces In the eleventh century 
Fselhis interpreted the ancient texts with zui enthusiasm for Athens 
which betrayed itself in striking and charming touches Ln the twelfth 
century Eustathius of Tbessalonica wrote commentaries on Homer and 
Pindar, The great professor of the days nf the Ftdaeolngi, such as 
Plauudes, Mnschopulus, and Triclinium were admirable philologists 
inspired already w ith the spirit of humanism. Round them there flocked 
students drawn from every part of the Empire, and also from the Arab 
work! and from the distant West; the success of their teaching was 
prodigious and its influence profound. The whole of Hymn tine society 
in its literary tastes and its writings seems to have been imbued with the 
spirit of antiquity* The language used by most of the great Byzantine 
authors is a learned* almost artificial* language, entirely modelled mi the 
classical masterpieces* and quite unrelated to the spoken tongue, which 
came to approximate more and more to its modern form* Arid from ail 
thin there arose a remarkable movement of thought of which Byzantine 
literature is the significant expression. 

This is not the place in which tti write the history of Byzantine 
literature. To indicate the position it occupied in the civilisation of 
the Empire* it will be enough to mention its different periods, its 
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prindpd t.cmls;ndej< > and to describe the general features which 
characterised it. 

In the history of ideas, ns in the history nf art and in political 
history* the sixth century a brilliant mid fruitful period, still imbued 
with Hellenic influence, which in history as in poetry and eloquence still 
appeared to be tun tinning the development uf classical Greek literature. 
The grave crisis through which the Empire passed between the seventh 
and ninth centuries caused notable slackening in the intellectual 
movement: literature then assumed an almost exclusively ecclesiastical 
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character; this was undoubtedly the feeblest period in the history nf 
thought in Byzantium. But after the middle qf the ninth century, 
contact being restored with the ancient culture, a renaissance came 
about, simultaneously with the political renaissance experienced by the 
Empire under the government of the princes of the Macedonian family, 
and with the renaissance of art, likewise inspired bv the classical tradi¬ 
tion, The tenth century appears especially as an era uf scientists and 
learned men, intent on compiling in vast encyclopaedias an inventory of 
all the intellectual riches inherited from the past. On these foundations 
later generations were to build. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were a period of extraordinary brilliancy in history, philosophy, and 
eloquence. And notwithstanding the crisis of 1204, this great activity 
of thought lasted until the days of the Palaeologi when, during the four¬ 
teen th and fifteenth cen tunes, both B yzan tine literature and Byzantine 
art experienced an ultimate renaissance, as though, on the eve of liie 
final catastrophe, Byzantium hail gathered all her energies in a last 
magnificent expansion. 

At every period ill this great movement of ideas, history was the 
favourite form of expression of Byzantine thought, and in thi?, and in 
religious poetry, we find the must remarkable manifestation of the 
Byzantine genius. To shew the prodigious wealth and infinite variety 
of this class of literature it will lie enough to recall the names qf its 
most famous representatives; in the sixth century Procopius, Agnthins* 
and Menander; in the tenth Constantine Porphyrogcnitus and Leo 
IJiaconus; in the eleventh Psellus and Michael Attaliates; in the twelfth 
Nicephoros Bryennius, Anna Comnena, Chinanius, and Nicetas; in the 
thirteenth Acropulitu and Pachymeres; in the fourteenth Niccphoru* 
Gregorys and John Cautaciizene; and finally, hi the fifteen Hi, Chal- 
condyles, Dueas Fknintacs, and Critobulus. In addition there were 
chronicler!, p-uch as Malalas in the sixth century; Theoplianes and 
Nicephoros at the cud uf the eighth; George Monachus and Simeon 
Mugister in the tenth ; Seylitzes in the eleventh; and Cedrenua and 
Zona ran in the twelfth. If we compare sonic of these great hLstnrhvns 
with their contemporaries in the Ijitin West, we shall recognise that the 
Greeks are on an undoubtedly higher intellectual plane, bv their political 
insight, the delicacy of their psychology, their sense of composition, and 
cu. xxiv. 
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the quality of their limgimgt And there 2 ire sonic: of them, for instance 
FsdliiM* who by the picturesque precision of their descriptions* their 
acuteness of observation, and the miriness and humour of their style, are 
equal to the greatest in any literature. 

Thi* was partly t>eeause all these writers had behind them a long 
tradition by which they were inspired. In Byzantium history w ms closely 
allied to the classical past; in like manner theology, which, with history, 
was the subject which undoubtedly most interested Byzantine though i s 
was always dominated by the Christian past* Here again, to shew the 
abundance of their literature, it will be enough to mention a Jew names: 
Leontius of Neaped is in the sixth century; John llamosccmis and 
Theodore of Studion in the eighth; PhothiS in the ninth; FselJus ill 
the eleventh; Euthymius 2igabenus t Nicholas of Methone, and Nicetas 
Acuminatum in the twelfth: during the last centuries of the Empire the 
great representatives of Eastern mysticism,Palamasand the two Cabarilas, 
and the followers of Western scholastic philosophy, Gregory Acyndimig, 
Demetrius Cydnncs, and Nkepfaorus Gregoms : and in the fifteenth 
century the adversaries and the friends of the Latins. Marcus Eugenic lib, 
George Bcholarius, and Bessarion* There were also the hagiogrttphie 
writers whose work was summed up in the tenth century in the vast 
collection of Simeon Metaphrastes: and the musters of religious eloquence 
whose most famous representatives—Fhotius in the ninth century* 
Eustathius of ITifs^jdomcft and Michael Acorn hiatus in the twelfth—were 
greatly superior to most of the contemporary We.stcin preachers. And 
here again it is nn undoubted fact tlmt this theological literature was, m 
a whole, at least until the twelfth century, greatly superior to any thin g 
similar produced by the West, 

However, the powerful influence exerted on all minds by the classical 
or Christian past was not without draw hack & Hie consbint effort to 
adhere to classical models bestowed a singularly artificial style on his¬ 
torical writing. The incessant fear felt by theologians lest the y should 
depart from the tradition of the Fathers deprived their ideas of much 
originality and freedom, especially after the middle of the ninth century. 
In spite, however, of these shackles, Byzantium w as sometimes capable of 
creative work. It is the immortal glory of Michael Fsdlu* that in the 
eleventh century’ he restored the Platonic doctrine to its place in educa¬ 
tion, and he inaugurated a movement of free thought which was a source 
of serious disquietude to the Church; and it was likewise bv means of 
Byzantines—Gennadi us, G emist us Fiction* and Bcssariun—that, hi the 
fifteenth century, the West became acquainted with Platonic thought. 
It is the immortal glory of Homan us, * l fc pmnirr (It# mSfade** tliat, at 
the dawn of the sixth century, by bis hymns full of ardent inspiration, 
heartfelt sincerity, and intense dramatic power, he created that school of 
religious poetry which is indeed the most persotnd expression of the 
Byzantine genius. It is the glory of the philologists of the fourteenth 
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ointun' that,we have seen, they initiated the great movement towards 
humanism, Many other instances might be cited to shew alike the 
variety arid oefttivc power of this literature It must however lie ad¬ 
mitted that as a whole, in spite of the real talent of many of its writers, 
it often lacks freslin^ spontaneity^ and life, and that, being almost the 
exclusive property of the learned, it very quickly became more and more 
vimnLelJigihle to the mass of the Greek people. 

It was exactly for thus reason that, little by little, the spoken language 
found a place in literature, and here a masterpiece made its appearance. 
This was the popular epic, a cycle of t'hanjnnj!! de gvsti\ of which the 
poem of Digeoes Akritas is Lhe most celebrated example, and which 
about the eleventh century collected round the name of some national 
hero. In this epic poetry, as in religious poetry, Byzantium owed nothing 
to ancient modds. Its form and language were new, it had its roots in 
the depths of the By ran Line soul, the Christian soul of the jjeople ; thence 
it derived its Freshness of inspiration and of thought. It also proves, with 
other works, that in spite of its close dependence on the past, in spite of 
the learned and artificial sLyle which it too often assumed, Byzantine 
literature, alike by the free circulation of ideas which it exhibits and the 
creative originality which it often displayed,deserves a place in the history 
of Byzantine civilisation. 

By rant i ne art was one of the most brilliant expressions of By ran line 
civilisation, and also one of the most characteristic. Everywhere in it we 
imd tluit Jove of stupendous luxury and of prodigim^ splendour which 
By rant in in displayed at every period of her history. In the decoration 
of churches and palaces it is always the some story—precious marbles, 
glittering mosaics, magnificent work in gold and silver, and wonderful 
liitngings, all intended to enhance the beuuLy of the rites of religion, 
and the majesty of the imperial person ; in public and private life 
nothing but sumptuous tissues shot with purple and gold* finely carved 
ivories, bronzes inlaid with silver, richly iUominated manu scripts, entime ]h 
cloisonne in resplendent culours, gold and silver plate, and costly jewels. 
Whether, by decorating the wails of churches w ith the pageant of "acted 
history skilfully disposed, Lhis art was intent on glorifying God, on 
expressing an article of faith, on interpreting the liturgical rites, or 
whether, to glorify the majesty of Lhe sovereign and to give pleasure to 
the court anti to the grandees, it was depicting in a inure profane spirit 
subjects borrowed from classical history or mythology, picturesque scenes 
deter to Helloiiisdic art, a s well as historical paintings, representations of 
imperial victories, and portraits of the princes in their glory, every¬ 
where w F e find Halt love of magnificence which even to-day make* us 
visualise Byzantium in a jewelled iridescence, in a shimmer of gold. 

It must not, however, be thought that, as is too often said, this art 
was a lifelean and uiunuteuoiis one, incapable uf transformation or 
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renewal Like BjSHUftme literature it remained, indeed* firmly Attached 
to classical tradition and constantly returned to cln&dcnl models for 
fresh sources of inspiration and occasionally for fresh mdlod^ Like the 
’whole of Byzantine civilisation it had, indeed, been greatly influenced by 
the East* and had theuce derived a taste for realism mid colour, nod it 
had received an even deeper imprint from Christianity* which* while 
using it for the service of the Church* also brought it tmder her guardian¬ 
ship and subjection. Because of all this, and also because it was essentially 
an official art,Byzantine art often lacked freshness, spontaneity* and life; 
it was often both an imitation and a copy; in its elective Attachment 
to tradition* and docility to the Church, it too often mid too ijuicklv 
translated its most fertile discoveries into immutable formulas, Never¬ 
theless the fact remains that thri art shewed itself capable of creation, 
that at least twice in the course of its thousand years' existence it suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining a new vigour and experieudng an unlooked-for revival, 
and that by combining the various tendencies under whose influence it 
Hud come it succeeded in assuming an original form M responding to the 
real gening of the people,” 

Justinian's reign marks the decisive moment w hen, after a long period 
of preparation and experiment, Byzantine art found its definitive formula 
and at the same time Attained its apogee, **At this moment/ says 
Choisiy with much discrimination, fcA the evolution was complete. All the 
method* of construct ion were fixed,all types, of buddings had been produced 
and were being applied At the same time, w ithout exclusion or prejudice; 
the polygonal design found new life in St Sergius at Constantinople and 
San Vitale at Ravenna; the basilican form recurs in the church of the 
Mother of God in Jerusalem ; the cruciform plan with five domes appears 
in the reconstruction of the church of the Holy Apostles; St Sophia in 
Salunica presents the type of a church with a central dome, of which the 
churches of A thud and Greece are only variants. 1 ' Finally, St Sophia at 
Constantinople, a marvel of science and audacity* is the original and 
magnificent masterpiece of the new style- In Ma:>e buildings, so varied in 
type and plan* in which the creative fertility of Bvzantme art shews 
it>elf, a sumptuous decoration clothes the walls with mJ my-coloured 
marbles and dazzling mosaics with backgrounds of blue and gold, such as 
are to be seen in SanF Apollinaire Nuovo or in Snu Vitale ill Ravenna, 
and at Parenzo in Istria* or such as could be seen at St Demetrius* in 
Salnnicfi before the fire of 1 Si 7, These same tendencies—love of luxury, 
and a comlbcnatiou of the classical spirit and Eastern rcalisin —are revealed 
in all the works nf this period,in the miniatures which illustrate the Genesis 
and the Diuscorides in Vienna, the Joshua and the Commas at the Vatican, 
the Bible of Florence, the Gospels of Rosnano, in the ivories, and in the 
tissues; everywhere we find this striving after decorative effect* this love 
for brilliant colours* tliri eagern^ for pomp and majesty, which bestow 
such imposing beauty on the monuments of this age. 



(b }jram tenth to twelfth century, (c) under theFalaeologi TfiO 

J lii - was the first golden age of Byzantine art. But this great effort 
T^fts nu transitory one. After the iconoclastic crisis, there was a mognifi- 
cent fwival from the tenth to the twelfth century in the days of the 
Macedonian Emperors and the Cotnneni. Under the influence of the 
recovered classical and secular tradition Byzantium then experienced a 
marvellous efflorescence of art. Unfortunately nothing is left of the 
Imperial Palace, nor of the the “New basilica which was one of the 
masterpiece of the new style. But the little churches in Constantinople, 
Salonica, and Greece are enough to shew bow Byzantine architects suc¬ 
ceeded in making charming and ingenious variations on the plan of a 
Greek cross, and how they sought inspiration sometimes in simple lines, 
sometimes in harmonious complexity, in the picturesque effects taught 
by the Hellenistic tradition or in the austere aud grave ideal, with 
large: masses and firm lint's, derived from the Eastern tradition The 
mosaics of St Luke in Phocis and of OaphnS in Attica in their admirable 
blending of colour and decorative effect reveal the skilful arrangement of 
thi* iconography, an achievement alike artistic and theological, which 
devoted profound l hough t to the inspiration and scheme of the decora¬ 
tions in sacred edifices, and which was one of the most remarkable 
creations oi the Byzantine genius. The same mastery is visible in the 
beautiful manuscript* illuminated for the Emperors, the Gregory Narian- 
zciie and the Psalter of Pin ts, the Menpldgium in Llie Vatican* the 
Psalter of Venice, and in all the examples of the minor arts, such as ivory 
triptychs, reliquaries nr bindings set with enamels, the figured or 
embroidered silken stuffs. No doubt during this second golden age T untier 
the inriuence of theology, art sacrificed a great deal to decorum, to 
discipline, and to respect for tradition. Nevertheless there Is evident, 
especially in the imperial and secular *irt of which there remain only too 
few example*, a search for the picturesque, an often realistic observation 
of life, and a feeling for colour, w hich shew' a continual desire for renewal, 
and foreshadow the evolution whence was derived the last renaissance of 
Byzantine art during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The mosaic of Qahdye-jrtncn 1 , the frescoes at MLstm, the churches in 
A thus, Macedonia* Serbia, mid Russia Jjear w r itnes& to the mane Ho us 
expansion which Byzantine art experienced in the days of the Palaeolngi 
Hnce again Byzantine art wua transformed; it became living* picturesque, 
dramatic, emotional, and charming? its iconography became enriched 
and renewed itself, more pathetic and more impassioned ; its skilful and 
harmonious use of colour seems almost impressionistic, Schools were 
formed and work-s comparable to the creations of the Italian Primitives 
were produced, 

Iii the course of its thousand years* history, the Byzantine monarchy 
experienced many unexpected and striking revivals, in which, according 
Lu the phrase of one chronicler, “that old mother, the Empire, appeared 
like a young girl adorned with gold and precious stones,~ Byzantine art 
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underwent similar experiences: it also became transformed and renovated. 
And Cons bin tinople, which, a* Rnmlwiud bn* justly remarked, wsis more 
than once in the course of her long history herself the whole Empire, 
jiiid which, on the very brink of the catastrophe which threatened destruc¬ 
tion* succeeded in striking out a path of salvation and renewed life, 
likewise represents by the monuments which arc preserved the evolution 
and greatness of Byzantine art. St Sophia and the other monuments ol 
Justinian's reign, the charming churches of the period of the Macedonians 
and the Cornu eni* and the mosaics of Qahiiyc-jami% testify to the 
splendour and the transformations of this art, and* in spite of the iuss of 
so many other monuments, are enough to shew what a marvellously 
artistic city she was* and why for centuries she appeared as the real 
centre of the civilised world. 


IV. 

Constantinople was not the only great city in the Empire. All round 
the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean, at the termini of the known 
and frequented trade-routes* flourishing towns were to he found, active 
centres of exchange^ at which were gathered tile merchants and mer¬ 
chandise of the whole world* Among them, until the seventh century 
when they were Liken from the Empire by the Arab conquest, were 
Alexandria in Egypt and the Syrian ports, l^ater there were the great 
cities of Asia Minor* Tarsu-s, Ephesus, Smyrna, Fhocaeo, and Trehizond, 
which last was from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century to be the 
capita! of a powerful state. In Europe there was ThessaloiiicaT which 
w r ns, after Constantinople, the most important economic centre of the 
European provinces and which boasted that it was particularly dear to 
the Emperor's heart, There* every year at the end of October, on the 
occasion of the feaat of St Demetrius, the patron and celestial protector 
of the city, was held a famous fair in the plain of the Vandar, tu which 
for business transactions there resorted Greeks ami Slavfr, I Lilians and 
Spaniards, “Celts from beyond the Alps, 7 * and men who came from the 
distant chores of the Atlantic. In this great city of commerce and wealth, 
sumptuous churches testified to the riches of the Inhabitants and their 
love of magnificence; of these the most famous was the basilica of St 
Dcmetritis. In rnanv provinces of the Empire., a flourishing industry was 
engaged in the manufacture of those articles of luxury which were 
the glory of Byzantine workshop. Thebes* Corinth,, and Pa tries were 
famous for their silks ; ThesHaluiiica w p a> renowned for its activity in the 
arts of ^melting and metal-work. Heavy gold brocade, magnificent silken 
skids dyed in dark violet or in bright purple and covered with embroidery, 
line linens, marvellous goIdsmiLlfs work, cloisonne enamel, elegant 
glass-work, all came from the hands of Byzantine artisans* And it was 
to this industrial and commercial activity that the Byzantine Empire, 
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the ecKitiomic wulre of the Eastern world, owtd long centuries of pro* 
digiouH wealth. 

This was not, liowtveri the most original and noteworthy fttihiK 
which Byzantine civilisation presented in the provinces. All through 
tlie Empire, but especially in the Asiatic provinces, were to be found 
vast domains whose proprietors, with their retinue of clients, vassals, 
and soldiers* led ati entirely feudal existence on lheir estates. Very early, 
l>otli in the Byzantine East and in tlie Latin West, a twofold social 
phenomenon was observable* In the genera] insecurity of a tioubled 
time the obscure* the pnor, and the weak sought the patronage {patro- 
ciflkitm) of some powerful and wealthy neighbour, and in re turn for the 
advantages they reaped from this protection, they bartered their liberty 
and became the clients and vassal s of the great noble who was to defend 
them. On the other hand the great landowners* the ^powerfur (Sward) 
88 they wrae called, made use of their power to increase their lands at the 
expense oi the small landholders; arid thus small independent holdings 
disappeared at the same time as the freemeiL 

On the enormous estates w'hieh thus came into existence lived those 
great feudal families whose names HI! Byzantine history. In Asia there 
were the 1'hocus, ScLcri, Dnlasseni, Duetts, Comneni, and Falaeologi i in 
Europe tlie Bryennii, Melisseni. Cantacuzcnes, and many others, Wry 
rich from the lands they possessed and which they were constantly 
augmenting by their usurpations, very powerful from the number of 
clients and vassals whom they collet ted*round them, they added to these 
causes of influence the prestige of the high offices which the Emperor 
entrusted in them, amrl they increased their riches by the salaries and 
endowments which the government distributed among them. It was 
amongst these great nobles indeed that the Busileus found his best 
servant* and his most illustrious generals. But, in spite of the services 
It rendered, the* landed aristocracy created a formidable danger for the 
Empire, A serious social question arose from the ninth century oiwards 
in the Byzantine world confronted by the two classes, the 44 powerful" 
{Sward} and the 44 poor" (ire^Tet). 

Hie disappearance of the free jieasniit had the effect of robbing the 
Stale of taxable material, necessary for a satisfactory state of the finances; 
the disappearance of the small freeholds, especially of those military fiefs 
w r hich the Emperors had established as one of the bases of recruiting, 
robbed the army, of which the hardy peasants were the essential nucleus, 
oi its best soldiers. To defend the small holdings and the middle class 
of small peasant proprietors, and to check the usurpations of the "power- 
fnlj the Emperors ot the ninth and tenth centuries struggled energetically 
and even violently w r ith the great feudal barons, and for a Lime, during 
the reign ot Bad I II, it seemed m though they had conquered. But it 
wna only in appearance. From the eleventh century the aristocracy 
raised its head mice mure and look its revenge. When, at the beginning 
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of the thirteenth centmy, the Latins conquered the Byzantine Empire, 
they easily identified the Greek archtm with the Western baron* and 
the peasant tied to the loud (-rapewith the they had at 

home. And indeed the place occupied in this apparently absolute 
monarchy by feudalism was not the least curious nor the least surprising 
thing in the history of Byzantium. 

Nor was this all By the fact of regional recruiting, the soldiers who 
were placed tinder the command of these great nobles in the army were 
very often their client* and vassals in civil life: they knew their leaders, 
their illustrious descent, their wealth* and their exploits; they appreci¬ 
ated their liberality and the value of their protection. These soldiers 
therefore displayed whole-hearted devotion and fidelity to their generals; 
they obeyed these leaders whom they admired much more readily than 
the distant Emperor. Moreover, although the great barons were generally 
faithful subjects* they were always unruly ones; they treated the Emperor 
almost as an equal; they considered that they had a right to give him 
advice, and were very much surprised if he Hid not follow' it in every par¬ 
ticular. Finally,a firm solidarity arising from community of interests, rein¬ 
forced by numerous family marriages and maintained by a common life of 
exploits and dangers p united the members of this aristocracy. Entrenched 
in their impregnable castles, proud of their wealth, their popularity* and 
their prestige, these great feudal lords were therefore quite naturally 
inclined to lay down the law to the Emperor, to express their dissatis¬ 
faction, or to manifest their ambition by formidable insurrections. The 
second half of the tenth century was full of these great feudal insurrections 
with which are associated the names of Bard ns Phocas and Bard as Srierus, 
and which caused such serious trouble to the Byzantine Empire. I here 
we see what close lioiids of devotion and fidelity united the great barons 
and the uien of their native province, how community of interests and oi 
sentiments made all these archtm into one caste, and what proud and 
magnificent figures were produced by this aristocratic Byzantine society. 

The epic of Digenes Akritas gives a good picture of the life of these 
great Asiatic barons* a life of luxury, wealth, and splendour ; the beauty 
of their palaces built in the midst of gardens and glittering with jewels 
and gold and with shining mosaics; the marvidlous feasts which were 
given in these castles, the unjiandlelcd extravagance of costume and 
arms, the great hunting expeditions* the adventures in love and in war, 
and the wonderful exploits of which their life was full There also is 
shewn the independent temper of these great barons; and above all we 
realise the violent and brutal, chivalrous and heroic, existence which was 
led on the frontiers of Asia, subject to the perpetual menace of a M uslim 
invasion and to the constant care for the defence of the Empire and the 
Orthodox religion. It was a land of fine feats of arms, of single combats, 
abductions, pillage* mBamcX^ adventure, war. So doubt the epic has 
embellish td it with a touch of the marvellous; it has adorned with grace 
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and courtesy the real and permanent background of brutality and cruelty 
which characterised this society- Nevertheless it explains how good a 
preparation for life and for warfare that rough existence was to these 
men of the provinces, and how it enabled these indefatigable warriors to 
become the real strength of the monarchy. 

The provinces, anti especialJy the Asiatic provinces, -supplied the 
Empire with its best soldiers and with the greater part of the crew* for 
tlie fleet. The themes of Anatolia, as ha* been said* 4< really formed the 
Homan Empire."" When contrasted with the capital, the Byzantine 
provinces appear as a hardy clement, healthy and strong, with their 
rough peasants* their tenants of military Hefs and their 

great nobles marvellously trained for war from boyhood. These men 
indeed had their faults and they were often dangerous to the Empire* 
The curious little book in which one of them, Cecau menus* towards the 
middle of the eleventh century summed up the lessons of his long experi¬ 
ence, and of his realistic and somewhat disillusioned w isdom, reveals them 
as rather mistrustful of the capital as too refined* too elegant, and of the 
court eta too fertile in humiliations and disgraces They lived on their 
estates and were eager to enrich themselves; as loyal and faithful subjects 
they served in the army ; above all, they wished to remain independent. 
But such as they were* they were the strength of the Empire, As long 
as Byzantium was mistress of Asia, she was strong militarily and economi¬ 
cally. When, at the end of the eleventh century, she lost the greater 
part of Anatolia, it was a terrible blow from which the Empire never 
recovered. 

V, 

We must now seek to ascertain from the sources at our disposal 
what was the mentality of the medieval Greeks, and to discover the 
general character, so complex and complicated, of the Byzantine mind. 
We have already described some of the dominant taste* of this society, 
the place held by religion bulli in public and private life* the Jove of 
shows, of ceremonies, of the game* in the circus, the taste for intrigue 
and for magnificence; we have referred to the industrial and commercial 
activity* the stout military energy* and above all the intellectual 
superiority which characterised it. To arrive at a complete understanding 
of the Byzantine character* we must also remember of bow many dif¬ 
ferent elements and how many different races this medieval Greek society 
was composed. Situated on the borders of Asia and Europe, and subject 
alike to the influences of the Persian and Arabian East and the infiltration 
of all the Northern barbarian*, this society was essentially cosmopolitan. 
Here Slavs, Thmcian*, Armenians, Caucasians, Italians, and Arabs met 
and mingled; certain races, such as Slavs and Armenians* at certain 
moments exercised a preponderating influence. By the prestige and 
power of her civilisation Byzantium indeed succeeded in assimilating 
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and transforming these apparently oppci*cd and refractory elements and 
such was the strength of the classical tradition with which this Mociety waf 
imbued that. Hellenism stamped its impress deep on all these Foreigners* 
and that Gnetkj the language of the Church, of the administration, Juid 
of the literature, acquired, as has been said by Ram baud, 4i a fake air of 
being the national language’' 1 in the Byzantine Empire- But under this 
common stamp there existed many contrasts, and tbe Byzantine mind 
presented a mixture* often contradictor} 1 a]id sometimes disconcerting, 
of high qualities and startling vice** 

In many ways the Byzantine an Oriental. As we have seen, he 
delighted in magnificent spectacles ; it did not displease him if these 
spectacles were bloody and savage. We know the atrocity of Byzantine 
punishments, the refinements of torture with which the people wreaked 
their anger on their victims. By contact with the East these Greeks 
acquired a crud mentality ; they were pitiless as they were unscrupulous; 
they delighted in alternations of bloodshed* sensuality, and death, When 
their passions were aroused, when their anger was excited, when their 
religious or political hatred was unloosed, these nervous and impression- 
able people were capable uf all kinds of violence. And like the Turks of 
the present day, whom they resemble in many particulars, these fiamc 
men* when cool, shewed themselves to be gifted with strong qualities 
and real virtues. Among the Byzantine middle class, as depicted by 
FseUtis, mid even among the aristocracy, we find charming examples of 
the close ties of family life. But in these same exquisite minds there 
was sometimes to be found a singular hardness of heart, and their 
religious preoccupation encouraged in them a lack of balance and 
steadiness, and a mystic exaltation, which rendered them dangerous to 
handle- 

But, although they were akin to the East, the Byzantines w ere also 
Greeks, keenly interested in all things of the mind, curious about en¬ 
quiries and subtleties of all kinds, and general ]v intelligent: to a very 
high degree. Like true Greeks, they delighted in the refinements of 
argument, applying the methods of ancient sophistry to religious matters 
until a passionate ardour. They delighted in words; in their eyes 
eloquence wsis always the supreme virtue. And they ahu delighted in 
gossip, in milleTj, and in abuse, whether it were vulgar or witty. But 
although they were thereby indeed the helm of the Athenians of 
Aristophanes* Christianity had given another direction to these tend¬ 
encies. The Byzantines believed in miracles, in soothsayers, in magic, 
in astrology; they lived in an atmosphere of exalted mysticism, and 
when their piety was involved, they were prepared to sacrifice everything, 
even their country, to their desire to prove their ease and triumph in 
the controversy, 

Under this twofold influence a very complex diameter liecame formed. 
In great moments indeed — and these were frequent- — the Byzantines 
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were capable uf valour, of delicacy, of disinterested ness, of devotion* 
There were many very worthy men id Byz&dLine society. Nevertheless the 
morality of most was indifferent, or even doubtful In spite of the 
apparently severe segregation of feminine life, there was great corruption 
in the Greek world of the Middle Ages, r Hie administration, in spite of 
the great services it rendered to the State, wa> honeycombed with vices. 
As places were sold, so were favours and justice. To make a fortune and 
gain advancement, merit was of less use than intrigue, and even among 
the best, by the side of undeniable good qualities, there is visible an 
eager pursuit of selfish aims, whether of pleasure or of adventure, wealth 
or power, and a manner of conducting life which left too much scope for 
skilful acuteness, for sucees^ful cunning, and for cleverly calculated 
treachery. And this explains why these supple and subtle Greeks, in 
spite uf their real virtues, were always regarded with distrust by the blunt 
and straightforward Latins, and why so many lamentable prejudices 
arose in the West against Byzantium which have survived to the present 
day. 

What is specially noticeable in the Byzantines, who were ns extra¬ 
ordinarily ardent for good as for evil, is a frequent lack of balance and 
steadiness, and above all a striking discrepancy betw een their intelligence, 
whirh h unquestionable and often admirable, and their character, which 
was nut up to the level uf their mentality. We feel that they were over¬ 
burdened by their post, that their energies w ere soon exhausted, and that 
they were wanting in moral principles. Whether we consider Psellus, 
who wils certainly one of the mart remarkahle men produced by Byzan¬ 
tium, and the most finished type of courtier, or, in a somewhat different 
social grade, ffohn Owtacnzene, or again Andrunicus ComnenuR, or a 
provincial mind such as is revealed in the writings of Cecaumenus—every¬ 
where we find the same characteristics: a prudent cleverness untroubled by 
idle scruples, a wary caution tandering on cunning, unmeasured ambitions 
and vile intrigues, a subtle intelligence which is not supported by 
moral principles. But although demoralisation was undoubted and deep- 
seated * the Byzantines were always supremely talented. Compared with 
the tjartairians who surrounded them* these ingenious and cultivated 
Greeks, who reflected on complex and difficult themes and speculations, 
and who knew lion to express their thought* in fine language, who were 
capable uf comprehending and discussing the most delicate problems, who 
understood bow to resolve all the difficulties of life with elegant ingenuity, 
and who moreover were not hampered by idle scruples, seem like men of 
a higher race, like educators and mortem. It was for this reason that 
Byzantine civilisation exercised such profuLind inlluence on the whole 
medieVEd world, os much by ita external splendour os by its innate value, 
arid that it rendered eminent sendees alike to the Arabs and Slavs in 
the Ezist and to the Latins in the Wat 
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To the Slav and Oriental world Byzantium was what Rome has been 
Eo the Western and Germanic worlds that is to say the great educator, 
the great initiator, the bringcr both of religion and of civilisation. She 
supplied the Serbs* Croats, Bulgars. and Russians, not only with the 
Orthodox faith but with all the elements of their future greatness* the 
conception of government, the principles of law, the forms of more 
refined life and of intellect u;il and artistic cult tire, Byzantium gave the 
Slav* their alphabet and their literary language on the day when Cyril 
and Methodius, "the Apostles of the Slaved translated the Scriptures 
into a Slavonic dialect for the use of the Moravians whom they were 
about to convert, and invented the Glagolitic script in which to write 
their translation. Not only by her missionaries but also hv her architects 
who built churches for the new converts and her artists who decorated 
them with mosaics and frescoes, Byzantium brought historic life and 
civilisation to all the Slav nations of the East; over all of these and also 
over the nations of the Asiatic East, the Armenians and even the Arabs, 
she exercised supremacy ho a greater or leaser degree* by means of her 
literature, her art^ her iaws. her religion* To all of them she presented 
a marvellous model: and thereby Byzantium accompli shed a very great 
work in the general history of ci vilisation. 

To the West she also gave ninny tilings. For centuries* as we know, 
the Greek Empire possessed more or less important parts of Italy* and 
the imperial government made ho great and successful an effort to 
assimilate its Italian subjects, that even under the Norman and Angevin 
kings the peninsulaseemed like anew Magna Graeria. We have referred 
to the active relations which Syrian and Byzantine merchants maintained 
in the Western Mediterranean and the numerous establishments founded 
there by Greek monks. \\ e have called special attention to the marvellous 
prestige which the imperial city enjoyed among Western peoples* and how 
all works of art which were difficult of execution or of rare quality were 
sought in Constantinople; The close relations established by the Crusades 
led to vet greater know ledge of the Byzantine w orld. From this incessant 
contact the West derived enormous intellectual benefit. 

It was from Byzantium that there came the knowledge of the 
Justinian can Law, and the masters who taught it in Bologna from the dose 
of the eleventh century played no small part in spreading the principle* 
from which jurist* derived absolute monarchy and divine right. It w?lh 
from Byzantium that there came the great artistic movement which, 
between the fifth and seventh centuries* created the monument* m 
Ravenna and Rome, and which later* in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, made the splendour of Venice and of Norman Sicily, St Mark's* 
which is a reproduction of the church of the Holy ApostWin Constanti¬ 
nople* with its five domes, the richness of its marbles, metal-work* and 
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mosaics, the gleam of llie purple mid gold which illuminate it, offers 
the most exact picture of Byzantium us she was in the days of the 
Macedonian renaissance. The mosaics at fefalu, in the Cnpella Pulatimi 
at Palermo, in the Mnrturana Church, and at MonreaJe are admirable 
examples of the genius of Byzantine artists. For centuries Byzantine art 
was, as has been said, “ the standard art of Europe," and in the Middle 
Ages only Gothic art was capable of an equally vast and fruitful growth. 
Both the t’arolingian and the Ottoman renaissance were infinitely in¬ 
debted to Byzantium ; Koiuanesrpie architecture and decoration were 
inspired by Byzantine lessons and models tar more than is generally 
believed. No doubt the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
1204 and the half-century of Latin supremacy which followed were a 
serious blow for the Greek capital and for Byzantine civilisation irom 
which politically the Empire never recovered. But even though under 
the Pulaeologi decadence was evident, Constantinople still remained a 
wonderful city, and the Greek world still retained part nf its intellectual 
and artistic superiority. The Italian Primitives, of the Trecento were 
in many ways Byzantines. It was in the school of Byzantium that 
fourteenth-century Italy learnt Greek ; the great professors in the days 
of the Palneologi were the initiators of the revival of Greek studies, and 
they contributed in no snuall measure to prepare the great movement 
of humanism. Finally, it was from Byzantium, which from the eleventh 
century hud restored it to a place in education, that Italy learnt the 
Platonic philosophy. And though indeed it is an exaggeration to say, 
as has been done, tlmt without Byzantium the world would perhaps 
never have known the Renaissance, it is at least undeniable that Byzantium 
played a great part in bringing it to pass, and that, by the services it 
rendered to the European world as well as by its nwn brilliancy,Byzantine 
civilisation deserves an eminent place in the history of thought, ol art, 
and of humanity. 


re. HIT. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(A) 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE SARACENS (717-867). 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

[n H niMlifW a tieechiclite A byaantimschcn Litterotur itn Grn. BM, v) under 
is&ch author imd at the of the 
In B ' 

Roman 


[For Greek smirues, 1 


| t , Bury sedii. of Gibbon, rl v, A^ix <** Gen. « vj t .,,d In hi. faat*m 
loDm Empire, 5ee Wen. liW. v. [Ury full.] . 

In Laurent 1 ? L'.trmenje entn* Bmnce at lTrlam- ifef befow t hi (r) MarMigrapM, 
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(fi) Later* 
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alia atoria H_)t 
Ed, 

liitK). 


Cidnmul* SyiioiwiA HutoriamniL Ed. |tekki?r f T, 
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the Parti H& only.) (This chronicle waa firtt discovered in an Arabic version 
at (.ambrldicc, wfitch i* publisher] with th* 1 <«reek leait with Italian LtbuhL 
in Cmta-LnaPa edit. Hie Grech text is reprinted with a Rnaaian trail al. of the 
Arabic in VifiiTuv'i VkauUy t i Araby; beb^, iu(t) JfwiqpifMi*] 
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tnuLFl, VaaiUeVj A- A, Yirantiya i Arahy. Moir ? tii (c) MoTWfrxhh *.) P-iie- 
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i. p. 353. .See UiOic, in (6). 

I bn Kulaibsi. Mamiatu Historian (Arab.). Ed. Wustenfeddj F. Gottingen. I&aG. 
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phaEies, BZ. 1301. p. 4111, 

Flir&chj F. Byran tinische stud Sen. See ^cn. BiTJ. y. 


(ff) MoyeonAPiii anp Special Theatisi^i, 

Anderson, J. CL C. Tho camjiaL^iiof BasU I the Paulidans in fl72 < R 

p. 188. 

- Tbe mud»yrt?ni of eastern Ania Mtiis^r. J MS 1837- p. 22 . (With mop,) 

GJuttarian r M. Armenian unter d, nrahLscheii l len^oliaft Wi± but Enttitelmi]^ d. 
Bai^raticleureiehes. In Zeitsohrift fur aimeui^cho Philolo^ie. Marlmri + 1904. 
p. 143. 
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Laurent, J. LAmudiie entre l Bjiancc et 1 Ulwn. Lt.irAtL civu. lJiD, 
Leouliardt. K. Kaiwr Sitepborui II Phutos tt* its ILinuJaDideii. HaIIv, IDDi, 

I.h Strange, ii. The lands of tin? Eastern Caliphate. Vr frfr). Biht. a. 

Ikml«md t A. K. L'Emnlre grec uu i* ■**.. 1 W; °; 

Kosen. V. K. Jmp. Vasili Bolgarcbovtea. Mem. A'-adII. *£■**“*». 

Sj'hlinnberfrar G. L. Ur Lmpereur hyamntm an x? mccle* S*e Jffirfitm. T 
TomaimTif^ W. Hi*t-topogtaphisdlieft vom iitarai Euphrat u. aue Ot-Kappadfi inn 

in Kiemit-Fntwbrift. Berlin. 1898. ]J» lljj- ....... /lfHin 

_ _ Znr hist.. Topo^nipliie v, Kleinasien im Mitteialter, SkAH. miv (1H1H). 

VWre? 1 *\ d, T r VlMntiya i Aruby. 2 vols, St Peternlnra. IWjf^ {Ciittwl 
history'from 810 witli tnnsUtitui of reliant p frtral Ar “ blc 
Yo^x, A, Baiile 1^ ompenjur de liyiarce, Pari^ ItMSJ. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARMENIA 1 , 

I COLLECTIONS l)F SOURCES. 

Collwrtiun dfc hifftoriens aomen* et mid^nies PArnicniw, uil. Lmitrlnibs. V. - vols, 
Paris. 1H&L m. 

Collection d r bistorieiks armeniens, cd. BroaseL M. F, £ vols, St Petersburg. 
lW74,7ti. 

Rec. hist Croli. .Sm G^m. BiM. iv. Documcsitf amemens. Vol. i, ed. HiLlaikrrer, E. 
Paris. 1069. [Contains : Prefab, materials fur the history uf the kingdom of 
Little Armenia. introduction* the kingdom of Little Armenia or CiLkLu, In the 
tinoe of the CrtuadK. G^unaJugical and dynastic tables. Matthew of bldessa, 
Gregory the Priest llie Doctor Bu£L "Nerses SliuorhslL Gregory Dgha. 
Michael the Syrian . (iuinignH of Kautzay, VirtaH the G^enL SaEciliul of AnL 
He! hum tiie historian. Count of Goniiffi. Vahram of Edessa. Ballad on the 
captivity of Leo* son of King I lei hum I. King I ie thorn II- Nai^es nf Lambram 
Too Constable Srubat. Martiros of Crimea. The Doctor Mekliithar of Tashir. 
Ajjpcndii, coiktinuiLinii of the history of Little Armenia- Armenian Charter*-] 

M. VoL il Latin and French dues, concerning Armenia, ed. Kohler. C. Paris. 
190^. [ContoioM ; ilrdiki l.)ari 1 1 -] r (’Immiuui* d'Armtrnie. 1 layinn, La tlor dcs 
estulres des partiis rrOrientr Hay ton us, Flo* bUtoriarum terro t>rientis- Bro- 
caning Direetoriikm ad m^agiuiri fadendum, GuilEelmnd Adoe, [>e mode Sara- 
cenoe ftxtzrhandL Daniel de Thaurisio, Respcmsta ad errores imposltos Mermen rs. 
Le* ffe^Ees deg Chiprok] 

Langloi?. V. Lt L trdsur doa diaries- d 1 Armenia on CartuJatre do la ChaucuHerie 
royale lies ftiiupuiiiuinc Vujtiuu. Iflfio. 

IL 

Period nf An firefly (428-tKk&), 

A. Armenian jfpWTSS, 

Elisha vurdapeL Thu History uf Vardan and his CCUlipuikLOns. Armetlcun text pubL 
at t -inisLajitikkupLe 1704. at St 1 Wrsbnrg 1707- at Venice 1027 ? 1820,1002, l&Wi, 
IBS®, l&fftjut Moscow 1801* at Theodosia Jerusalem 1865,at Tiflis IB79, 

French tr&usl. Lnngloi*. V. IlUtijsre 4e Vartan etdu la guerre des Armani eon; 
in I'olki-tioH des historians one, et mod. de TArrm VuL it Paris, 104*9. 
[Relate*: tin 1 hr-= t part of the religions war against the Persian* under Yes- 
digard IJL] 

F^nik of Kolb. The Refutation uf the Sects. Armenian text puhL nt Constantinople 
1769, at Smyrna l772j at Venice 182ft atkd 1009, German tnmsl. Schmid* J. M, 
Du Wards psl Eaaik von Kolb, Wider die Sekten. Vienna , 1006, [Against 
the heretical doctrine* then invading Anncnk] 

John Ibe Muni toman* History of the Province of Tim AiHieniin test puhL 
Constantinople I T OO and 1719 f Venice 1892. French transl. Lauglnks* V. 
Collection de* histofiens am 1 , ut mod. do l 1 Ann. Vol. J- pp. 857-82. Paris. 
1000. [Wars of the Mamikoniom agflitkbt, the PersiaaLB.] 

L la ibe bibliDgraphy iire indicated, HO! all the works i-^ljitinp to qonstirm and 

Eiibjcct treated, but tbe chief works to ba cuiliiultod. This hiblipgiapby \a iuWudcd above 

all Lo be critical, 
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l 4 »r™ of Ptuiriii. History of Armenia, Armenian tort puLL Voafca 1793, 1«07, 
1«73, Tiflis 1904- French tronsL Lsnglow, \ . f.'iilltcbim dee h'stoneiia Q j- 
' , . V, i* Vo] ii lili. 2ft3-3«8. Paris. lBttfl. [Uivffl Armenian eF«ll£.-JOti 
485, especially the roligHion war which ended when Vohan Mamikoiuan became 

Levo™d. r "llistnrr of the flaMMOH of Mahomet- Armenian text puM,^Paris 1^7. 
French trauel. (.Iialitiararian, G. V, Parle, IBM. [Co^uaefl^wto 

SebeostheBiehop. Hietoiy of Herodiu*. Armenian test publ 

ond St Peterebnrjj 1879. J reuch trousl. Moder, F, I aria. H»4. [wars or 
Herat:tins; Arab invasiotia t*» tiftl.] 

li. Modem Author*. 

Aabu, K- iStudee hisitorinntei aor lo people armenien. pp. 245-BB. laru. um. 

Ch^wSnMr ^V. a E^2Tde rLiatoire de r Armenie, PP-IMS- 

Ghunfeh, M. History of Armenia, from a.& 234, to the ><ar .jf 

tHMsL from the original Armenian by Johannes AwlaU,..to wh fch a »Pl*“*d 
a eoutmoation.. , from the year 17tW to the present date. 1 oL i. pp, .0.-114. 

Oelmr^ 1 H Short History of Arowm h—trwwl- into Armenian by G. \ . Gaiem- 
PabiuiiaiiTs. ' History of*Amnsiua. pp. 177-S47- 2nd odn. liilia, 1395. (In 

Saint-Marlin 1 J . -Memoir** hi*tori H oes *t t^ogniphipe* «tr I'Anncide. VuL l 

pp. ^ 20 -Vznir 1 H 1 B. 


Ill, 

The BaffroSid* fBSS—1079}- 

A, Amrofon Source*, relatiet to tte Bagratid* in Western Armenia and to the kingdom 
of the Arcrtmii in I'aepuriikar* ( Tan). 

Arialakw of iMtivwt (lOth-llth centuries), Armenian text pqhl. Venice 184*. 
French trough i Whomnm, E. HLitmre d Armenie, e™piienant la ho du 
niyaiiDie d'Aui et to commencement des mvmnons des Seldjoukidts.,in 
de' rOrient, de l'ALrerie, et des mlmneo. Phns- 18b4. [1 rem s. I0W) to 1004.] 
Georjtt? Lbi; Priest, j m >Wthuw r of Edesso- ^ i 

John v 1 Kmtholikoa(B»7-m). IINury of Armcm*. Armenia* puld, 

Moscow 1853, ftw^tnrosl- Saint-Martin,J. Miotnircd Vrmaiie, 
rtar lv. patnnn:lH! Jean Vl,dil Jean Ulbolicn*. tJnvrags iwstliuiue- 
Park. 1041- [Anlt futJ establishment of Uagratid jlyiiuaty at Atu. j 
Matthew of Edts?®.(lath century). Htaory. Armenian test pubL Jeru^Jem 1W-* 
French tnmal. UuWiur, E. Paris. 1850. Abu fragment* iraml. Ulj ^^ + 7 
Kec SI Kt Croi&ij Due. Armuu. VoL i- Fins. ISiJH, ^ fib&oe t *+ [Of the 
•* e- tt-rn p r.iviuces. !>d ^-1130; p mtiuned to 1168 by the pnest George, j 
Moses KulauLtuabii. History of the Agliuans (AlWans of * h * ‘2) 

menian test pahL Pari# and Moscow 18(i0. Partial h_ oi 

Additicuis et ecWrciH8ement8i u. l Metoine cle la Deorgne. St I et«rb&urg- _J»1- 
Also, Hhrtoiredes Aghovsns do Muue do Kalanwtwm, cstmite ot trodmiedu 
mannsorit armeuieu, par E. Bcrd, avecdes ainiototiuiis de V .iien de bamt-M. rtm 
i» M»amndNde voyages, i'aris- IS4tt. [Hurd Part contain events m 
Alhauia up to tbe teuth eeulLiry, ] 

Samuel of Ani { 12tli omtaiy) dn* up, at the request of the hathfllikos Gregory. 
Ids roarorches and chronoloeical tables, ertourting from th* creation to Hj», 
Annuymous eou tin nation tu 1340. Armeiiuui text unpublished. Labn tnnii . 
Zobnh and Mai Milan. IHlB. Rome. ISS*. French trorisl. Broket, ■» tol- 
lectiuu d historieiie armecdeiu. Vnl. n. St llOtorslwm. 1»7«. 

Stephen Aeolik of TarOn(lOtii-lltli eenhmes). Lmversal History. Artnoiuau test 
puhl. Paris 1859 and St Petersburg 1885, Russian timnsl. Emm. MwtcOw. 18*i4. 
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French transl- ( Pari e.) Dnlanrlor, Paris. 1083. (Pariu.) Maeler. Faria. 1917- 
German trtusal. looker, H, and linrrkhardt? A. Ijupisic, 1907^ [To a.bl 1004.] 
Thomas Arc runs (0tk-lOth centuries). Hirtory of the Me nee of Arurum. Armenian 
text pnbl. CoEiHlanLifiGple 1852. French triaal. Brosset, In Collection dhistorieue 
arnicniens, VoL i. St Petersburg. 1074. [From the creation to 938; anonymous 
eontlnuatioi] to 132&} 

B. Modem Author*, 

Adonis. N. Xachurnaya iFtoriya Armeiui. in W, VoL vixl St Petersburg. 

1001 . 

Aslan, K. Jkudea historic] ues, etc. pp, 299-339, See filiffWj ii p. 

(JhahnaToriaiij G_ V + F^qubisa de rkiatoire de TArmenie. pp, 32 52. See above 3 u m 
Chjftmichj M. History of Armenia* VoL u. pp. 1-1*13. See tubote, u n. 
Daghbosehean* H. Crumbing des Ba^-ratitlenreieh^ dutch .Whot BagratiniL 
" Berlin. 1893. [Littemtur, pp. xm-xiv. Valuable,] 

Geiger* H. Short History of Armenia. bee akom f n o. 

Lynch, H, F, B* Armenia. T'ravnh. and Studios. VnL i. pp. .'134-92. London. 1901. 
Ortnaniimj M, L'JEglise armwiipiuie. Paris. 1010. 

J^alasanlan. S E History of Armenia, pp. 378—L5L u. h. 

Saint-Martloj J, Memoires* etc. VoL i. jap. 34&i-7<i. fzWr. hr 
Tcf-Mikelian, A. Die anreai^lie Kirrhe in ihreu Bprighnngea scut h}“/aFitini^ L ]ie]i 
(vom iv bis ium xui Jahrbimdert), Uipts 1002, 

T&r-JVJimt4=inntrj E. Dio armenische Kirche in [hren Welnmgen sni den syrischen 
K irdhon * Li.-^u tit Elide des 13 Jah rhuuderts. loipric, 1904. 

Ther^Jimaneanj H. Short History of Armenia, pp. 244-89. Venice. 1085. (In 
Armenian.) 

Thopdschian. H. FolitUche m*d Kirchenge4diirhte Armptaien- unler AkA 1 uurl 
S tubal 1, iMch anneiiizchen T mbkben, syrisdiien, end hy/jiutiusseherL (Jnellen 
bearbei let. (Mlttoiliiiigon des Semhiats fur orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin T 
Aht it [Westatsiiitisehe Sludien].) Berlin. 1905. 

Thopdw-hinTij J. Die innCren ZliKLaiule VGii Armenian Ulster A3ot 1. Berlin. 1004. 
TourneLi^ F, Hiatoire piditiqu^ efe ralagieurt' tie rArmenie. VoL ]. pp P MM-38. 
13&-S7- Fans, 1910. 

On the art and architecture of the Armenians duriny* the Bagratfd purloil. see 
especially: 

Bros ret, M F, Les ruines d'Ani, With atlas. St Petersburg. 1300. 

Duhois de Moatperetix, F. Voyage notour du Uukim (1833—1). G voJs. and atlas- 
Paris. 1039-43. 

Lynch. H. F. B. See ubotv, 

Mnrr, N. t Professor nl the Llniverwity of St Petersburg, hm* devoted several studies, 
n i Run-dan h to the excavations conducted by himself at Anijthe Bagratid capital. 

For the study of Armenian MSS see: 

Abdullah, S. and Markr, F, Etudes but la miniature artm-nioune- l^arhL 
Daahlan.J. Sketch of Armenian paloeograpiiy. Vienna. 1003, (In Armenian.) 
Finrk, F. N T . Armoniftehe Paliiographie. Ertauterungen m d, Sdiriflproh&n aua 
dr armpumrben Himikilmf^n d. k. L'niveruitiibi-bsbliotliek in Tflblligon. n.d. 
(Offprint from VerbffentHdiungen db k. t-iiiverBiteta-bibliothek zu Tubingen* 
h 1-16.) 

Matter, F. Rapport sur one mission scientifiqne en Anmenio rum* et en ArmenJe fur* 
qsie. Palin. 1911. 

- L' Erangile arnidiiien. Edition pbetotypique du MS no, 229 dc la bfibliotiicque 

d'Etchmiadzin- Paris. 1920, 

NeumumijC. F. A r crauch einer iie^cbirbtederanneiriBchcn Llteratur. I^ipric. S838- 
Straygoirtrski* J. Dtis EtBchmiadzin-Erangoliar. A'iemsa. 1891. 

—— Die BankunBt der Artikenier und Enropa. hSsc Gen. v r 

For the study of Armenian literature under the Bagratidh aee: 

Z.irbhauatian, O. Literary history of ancient Armenia. 3rd edn. Venice, 181*7 
(In Armenian*) 
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IV. 

Armta+m ** md the Rubminn^nethumi^ [ 1080 - 1342 ). 

A- A rm en^JTJ SnUTtt*. «al, n n i4i * 1 1 

* ... 

^ R«~ ?.^J^ 2 SLi in ^rse a Mttle ehr&uM 

Hethm 


Doc, nrmtn. ^ nL [. pp- ^ fi - 

Mstthijw of Kiisssa, Sb aftow* ni i. „ * rKmiiklH. Armenian 

Michae! the Syrian (1127 H ^J)- P E \ ^ y . Chronkpo de Mich el 

tegrt puhl. Jenu»l®iti Iftj ft-1- h reach tri? ^ - ,x J j iSWiC The Syriac 

thought to w th* origin It ™ ^“' ri^ in S lrnLumo test putt. 

^* Hi ,Mure 1B *‘ ; 

srtnrj AnirrEr^. .. * 

Doc, jirimoi- Vol. l.) 

Samuel of A ui. Seeahtur m* hrothpr of Kine Hethum- ChTtmiol*, 

Smbot. coostehlo of the ki^lom Moscow 1850 *** 

?S, SCSSl La^-V. ^ of 

*^ 0 i^W'-"^>« , -““r iMi - "-*“*• ""” L 

St Pcto^baw- IttO^■ [«■;omp , et«l |n 1297-1 - - "*- 

_ M .v....i .....«.►»«- ..f Kim? Luo TU. lifter 


B, Modem Author?, 

CJZSEFZ EsJnSH^^p. *p* Sgfigf ^ abgeti n B . 

asfe“i issixs^ a. ™i«i^..-—*-»• * 

n-.a.ro^ 

K^j'alfmknM f.n.111. it L..i g i»u. u. P*”*" “™* *• “ 

^tssssrsi's^s.* i-«— - -»■** 

^ n*-»» * <■ 

R«vue an.'ht'ulugi[|uu. Pana, lKlltJ - . . , . : n i„ et ^Ittique<le VArmenie 

— Sutstvi^ss sjffSfssst ju» .—-«« 
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ncchte it Latix conserves dan# le* depot* dl'afcliire? de I Borop*>-Mem. Acad f P, 
7th sene* Vo], nr- No. a St FztenftmZg* IHtiO, 

V, Essai sur 3e* toOEuuiea des rois arraeuien^ do la dynastic ds RoLipeno. 
ft^viie aTohtmlngiqiie, 7 th y&kr, Pans. l&’iO. 

- El truit de la chruutque d e Sempad T satgueu r de Baffin m, mu] Lelali] e d 1 A 

#usvi de c*lte de eon cuntimiateur et trad nit pour la premiere ftd* de Farmenien. 
Mem. AcadlP. 7th juries. VoL iv, G, St Petersburg. im± 

_ Inscription* graqure, romniu&b* byzautlnes, et armdnteimis de la Cxlicie. 1 aria. 

1854 

- LoLlrt a M. JJm*wet + sur la ^accession du£ rots d 7 Armenie de la dynastie de 

ItrM] ji'.'ti et de la rcmtson de Lnognui, d'spree It* Bounces orientals et ^ideu Laics. 
Melania afiiatiques tires du Bulletin de ]'AcfldIP+ \ oL iv. 1661. 

_ Memoire oar Its. relations de ta Ktipiibljrjoe deCryne* a*ee te royaumerhretieii 

du k Petite Armenia* pendant !e* uji e et xi v= Heels. Menu della fL Aecademi* 
dell# Science di Torino, S<?r, it. Vol. nx- Turin. 18fil. 

- X mini nmatiq lie de i' Annenie fill moyeri OffP- Paris, 1955. 

-. Nmniamatique gencrale de F Arm erne. Paris- IBo©, 

-- Rapport war ^exploration arebi-ol^ue de la CRicie et de la Pctite-Armente 

peiidflTlt left anuses 185--3. Paris. 18o4. 

—— Le tresor des uhartea d'Anpenie. Sev above, l 

_ Voyage dans la CQlsn et dans te montagne* de Taurus. Tonr du Monde. 

Parts. I B5£ & 

- Voyage dans la CBkte fit dans les montagned ilu Taurus.... Paris. 166L 

__ Voyage a Sis* capitate ite FAtmiMiic ail mnyun u^e. JA. Paris. 1955. 

Ormanian. M, L'%lise armeniemn*. See rjAorae, m n- 
Pkkgaiiiiin , 8, History of Armenia, pp* 452-573. iib. 

[tec. JiLiL Crois. Dwumfflits Armeniens. Snt above, i. 

Sunt-Martin, J. Memoires histnriques, etc, VoL n pp. 6B7-403, 435-6. See above, 

ir H- 

Ter-Grcji?or r X- History of Armenia (illustrated)from the ear hurt to theprMmt 

time. London. L£tl)1\ 

Ter-Mikoliim, A. l>ie artneiiiecho Kirvhe, 8m abinv, id k. 

Ter-Minaasiantz, E Die annenteehe Kircbe, alt&ve, m jj. 

TherdjiniajLean, H. Short History of Annmii* pp r See mn. 

Tournebira, F, FI is Loire politique^ etc. See o&eff, m p- 


V. 

Artnmo-flUteta and the iAiriptmn* (134S-1376)- 

The samo Sources and Modem Works as for Section n r . In addition. Modem 
Works h 

U*rricre p A. La Rom d'or da roi d'Anripnse, Leon V. Revue de l r Orient. Latin. 
VoL ix. pp. l-o, 

Schlomheri-er, O. Revue do TOrient Latin. VoL i r p. 161. (On the legend of 
Leo V Is g**L) 
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CHAPTER Til. 

(A) 

the empire and its northern neighbours. 

I, ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Irnd yet appeared ; for Lmiislatious of single work.- «# n Mow. 

(a) CoJMcrln.sa of Sol’scfs fob tu£ RvSslib*. 

ii 7»£ v k,«. 'sa.'ssrtfss jgasar&ssssia 

loi^pr uij tM dntv ; mUdt Hu supplement**by recent works.] 

C xsi™“"r-Rtr;..... r Utt .ci«.> 

<2 So- “ 8 Sw*-** p-* 8 -] 

{h) Colluotjo^ « SuinwEH ftJB tjik Mad vine. 

MWi '1. 

8,1 lionfo Aljia kOtm^’SourM far tlio ocoup.li.li of Htmpwy >y tio H W an - 
.SgB Get*. Bibl. it. [Ghw the earliest authorities.] 

ii. modern authorities. 

(ft) BmUCMiJLAFHtf. 

•-MffWMJSSSSfc B&£ W^’T f I 

■JWSKST=fefiSS 3 w 

(ft) PHtSTClMli AlTTHMfl. 

IliirTj J. R. H»t of thn Efl*U<m Kfituaii Empire. *? /iiW. v. 

a^-jfSr ■£££?* \z'z, “ £» —- -*>«- - >“ 

nai fiPTia SUvea, 1EK33, 


* 


* 
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t'liwolson, D, IzvMiva « Khwtanikli, Burtrakh, Unlpanikh, MaiVyumkb, *h- 
vytnakb,i Ru***kli Ibti Uaatii (RepiirtH of Jbii Rasta on tbe Klinrare, Burtfte,c(e.). 
St Pcterehunr. IBES& [Ku»ta wim raised LhisU,] . 

IJw™, If- Kuspi, <> jKikhoiljikti ttnivuikh Russkikh v TtbtiisUt) (Cmpii: On ibis 
military expeditimie. of the aiit-iouL Russians lo Tabaris tan), tertian trails!- 
Caspin, fiber d. Kinfolk d. a] ten Kuawu in Tnhuristan u. ilire soiut- Inlerueh- 
tnuiigen atifd. Ka^pbehen JI^re, Mvm_ AcadlP, itb Bert®- \ ol. h.vj (t). 

Dihiunler" E, des ostfriuikkchen Reiches a vole, Latest edn. Leip]i:. 

11^-8. 

Fessler-Klein. Gescb, v. Ungani, Vol. l LeqwtC, 1887. 

Finlay, G. History of Gmsec. iter Gen. B&L v. 

Frjudjij' C. M. De Chaxari* excerpts es seriploribiiB arabhi*, AcaaLP. 18^2- , 

M _ Ibti FoszIuhm lititl onderer Amber Bericbtu dber die Rush eh iilterer 

AeadIP. *t Petersburg- IS^X 

Gedeonov h £. Vuryugi i Rm r (Yaraugiaiifl nod RuanMui), St Petersburg. iWh 
Gibboiij E, Dedkie and FbIL Ed, Wary. St* Gen, BiM* v. 

Golabrnski., E* E. Istoriya ru*akoy tserkvi (History of tbe Radian ^_'hlireb)+ > &L i. 

St* Gen. mu. v. . r V 

Gufobovaki, F- P^henegi, Tovld, i Polovtey (The Putiiuak^ TcrK Qlld 
L'uiV. IjevestLya. Kiev. . . 

__ liulgary [ KLaaary (The Bulgm and Chnzarr)* Kiovskaya Starlua (Antiquity 

of Eko), tm ' _. . t _* 

Greben + kov, Dravniy* amwhaniya Rutd s prilufepiyBkinni Sfcmiumi (Ancient mlflUoiiE 
between tbe llu^iann and liie lands of the Caspian Seo)^ Tlflia. iSlKk 
Grccor'cv, V. V, Roam?* i Aziya. St Petersburg. lBTSk 

Gnitn E H I. Moraviya i Mad'vary a polovtoy ix do uachala x vi ka (Mora^in and 
the Magyar^ from the middle of the- ninth to the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
turies), *!sl Petersburg,. 188L . m 

HarkniTT, A- Sttenmya niosLirujimikikh oisateley v Slavyrnsakh i Knsshikti (KGporis 
of ilissiilsnjm wiilers on the SIqv^ ami Elskmum). St PeteiNhurg, Win 
__— SoobeliGheEiiya o Khazamkh (Reports on the Chazajs, In “ Evreysknya Bibliu- 
tekb. 1 ’ Tin)* St Pcteritbi.irg- IbtKL 

___ Skammya evreyskikh pi&ateley O Khuzamkh (Reporta nf Jewieh writer on the 

L h^zuiK). St Petersburg. 1H7^ t 

Ho worth, Ti. H. The K bazars: wore they Egrians or Turks r Ibrd Internal, t tm- 
grefls of Orientalist* in St i f elerBbnrg. Trnwmf- Vol. ti- ia7£?- 
Uru^itivB'kr. M, Goaehiehte del ukraanE&cheii (rutheoiflcben) Volke* \ oL i. I*ip- 
5ie. liW6. t 

_ Elevakayi Rqs r (The-Kn^ia of Eiev^ Vol. x. St Petorshurg. tfllL 

Honfalw^ F. Elhnograjihio voq Ungum. Hudn-PesL 1B77- 

_ LKe Ungttrn oder Magyureii. Vie Lina and r JV.i3ohoii L + 

Ilovnyfiki, D. flaiy skinip u imoholi Rnii (KesarrlitH no ill* begnuungs of Husfja). 

2nd eiln. Moscow* Ifi &2. 

- Istoriya ftaamL Part i, Uucnr. 187B. 

Jewish EncTclopdia. Article on Chazum New York and London. 1LW, 
Karamzin, N. A1. Istoriya gosudarrfva Kut^lyskago (History of the Rician empire). 
VqL j . St Petersburg. ISUij and Later edition*. French Lrau^l. by St Thonms 
and Janffrutj Hist de Petopire de tinssie, 11 vole. Paris, L81H-28. German 
tniii.'k 11 vnliw Riga aijd Ldpic- itl20-3^. 

Ktynuhev5ki T V* O. Knrs msskoy iatorii. Part j. M edn. Moscow* IfMB* 
Kulakfjvtiki, Y. A« litoriva Viaaulii tHLitory of Uio Eastern Empire). Vols. i-no 
Kiev. IU1U-15, ' 

Kunik-Ro^n. Izvestiyu A1 Bekri i drugikh avtorov o Rn^i i Slavyafcmkh (Reports 
of Rakrf and other authors on the Russians and Slava), Part i. Si Petersburg. 

1B7B, ^ „ 

Eirnn, G. r Count Relationum Hun^rorum cum tlrienle goiiGbnaqu* oneotails 
originis historia autiqLiissiini. 2 vol&. i laudiopolL 18S3-4» 
fjunhlu, N. Slavyane n& sfvernom C hernomorii (The Slavs on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea). ZUNP. d, 12. St PeterafafLrg. 1877- 

laskinj G. Sochineniya Knife tuntina BagryaiLorodiiago o Femakh i o Narodakh 
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of W»u History olid Autiijiutles). M*™'- 1910- 

BSS: M (bmv - o—r'»*«** 

St PflLcrmbtiqr. 1®*^ 

Martzali 



sr.f^A Jssss^r*? «** < Hi "^ - •*» “*■’ 
— Ttssff®' *■ ”■*• 

pJC* p. .—«** **«. <-*“>• -* 

- nWratioxi*). 7 vo»s. H«w* ; “£*W. lfi - 0 
Rum baud, A- N- L’em P iroGr«am' «^ lu ™ 1Hj ‘ 

XI. 1Sffi2. pu. 1-18- , . !■_--- Oxford. 1322- Hl«oandyolhistory, 

ScMumbeiyer, G. L. Uu empCHSur hjuntm «n * eiw>- I 

Gun. ItiM. v. ... pu lm Jca,, TrimiaoMp Basile 11 

_ L upop^o bymntiite u U hn du * a ‘« le 1 u 

( 9 Gfl-lJUSl). S» Chb. BiM. v. 

B ^ P ” t 

flJSv. m,. M. w.j~-j- ■-*-*■”” 

a^rs^Vvis?. »*&<*»■■* -*• ■— b “" 

it, ttie tenth century) O^; ‘'""j (.beriu.no morro (The Bjrontuie 

—JSSttSSSESS^S a, VL iSUo ■**•• 

v to w 4 ^E* , n- , a™^ rr^assJX. *-*-> 

Vasil’etski, V. G. R(w8k*-vi*«itiyBtiy» (Rn»^«J^'une 

v Kon^ntiuopole (Tl.e 

hi Cou^tantiiiopte)' ZMNT. 1ST 4-^ iwlliwi EKer iteteuropo (Bulletin 

w^w, ^: r !K f 

AceSlF. 5th NLTiefl- \al. «. MM®)* \Llmnv Evmw ft:ontri tuition* to the 
—- K EmuliKU vtKlDchnylth Istochnikov ^EsP* February* March, 

oxiftlyHia of the orient*! sports on Ewfem EoropeJ. J 

1 0OQ. [A revision of tlie preyed mg- j 


i 


* 


* 
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Conversion of the Slavs 


m 

CONVERSION OF TIIE SLAVS. 


[Sburmi and tcarkt marked t>g an taierink are ike more important.} 

I. DOCUMENT ARY SOURCES. 

•John VTIIj Pope. E|iistoke. Ed, I'lispur, K. MGH. Epiat, vn, 1. 1012. 

(Nos. 200, 201, 225, 270.) 

1 - r\nH Stephen V, Register of ItiLtprs (from .VIS in the British Museum). 

Vubh byMikl«aeh + F. mnl Rnfk], F* Jn Btarine, YoL am (J u£italaveisska 
Akadcmijn Z’jRjiuNti i L-fqjetcuiatL) Agram. €f* Ew&Id, K in N>il Arch, v. 
Also pubL hy ftatrnek (*st bfcfoio under m). 

♦AnfiStnfiuiij Librarian at Rome. 

Oil Brief dts Aiturtaaius bibllnthccjiriiiH an den Bisohof fiouderictia vmi 
\ riLetri, Newly discovered* and ed. Fried rich t J. ht Sitzanj^sberlelite iler k. 
bapr. AIguL cl tf'i^jLyduLrten< licft 3, Munich. ]B92. Juigif, I. V Vmiv' 
naidemioc ^ jib'-irl'-Lvu o [leyateftiosti Konstantlno. fiSu^Liili_ parvimchitelya 
alnvyati hv. Kirilin, In Sbomikj U7. Xo. 3. (Acadi P.) 

[Tbii [* a criticism of tbe interpretation of the entire material constituting the 
legend ru given by Friedrich.] 

For other reference to Atiaatasiu* and Tope John VUf, ter Fkstrnwh (tafow 
\mder m), p|i. > 244> r 

* Anonym L ftnlishurgenai:? Libel! ua d« converfinne lla^ntiriornin et CaraiitaiiaiTim. 
Ed, Kopiter^ B, in hia GlagoUta ClariarniK, pp r lxxii-lsivt. Vimihl lB3d; 
and ert. WRttenlmch, W. in MG 11. Script- xi, 1854. 


EL THE LEGENDS. 


•Vita cum translatione S. Clenientia. [ l *TheTraisah!it§o/ , 2 FubL InASBaiJ. i) Martin 
it. pp. 20 22 ; and eLuwh&rej For instance, by Ginztd p BiTbsuHiv,. Pastrnek 
(«e below under in), 

Legendn Mora rim. (Founded on the TrasiNktiii .) Ed. Dobrornky. J. !g£rt r 
: Earlier in A-SBoll. jhid. pp, 22-24; and elsewhere. for instance, by GinxeL 
I 'mitnieli „ lh V ba^ov,) 


Legend? conceming Wenee-ka, Ludmila, nnd ttu> i^miM ^CliriatiaualL^nde ' 
have now been critically treated by Pekaf, J. Pie Wemela- mill Ludmilla- 
Lagendeil arid die Ek'litheit Christiana, Prague. 1W6L All these legomk 
contain rdbmiOM to Cyril and Methodius according to the later verekms. 

•/Vita & Methodii archiepiBcopi, \ ^r,,, u r , H .. __ 

[ Vita S, Constantin! riveLVifilL/ 1 bo 1 ft]inri,l,ai1 (”> Slavonic). 

Thts* 1 iwu Mnrm 1 . iilii-i J amioniij.Ei legendF are tbe prim-iml sonrceri »f their 
T!iey were rritically edited hy iviFafik, V, J, rrr Faittitty dhjmibo piaenmjctvi 
Jthofllav-onfv. f'nvime, 1S53. Newedn. 1873, with aapamte titiea tWa\ sv, 
Konatiintiria recenehu Cyrillfl. Z rnkopi^u ty stoletL ^ivot av. Method [a. 
Z rukoplau xn etoietL. 



m\ (with ninta. Hdd, llUtf, Vol. u. N^ r ]-0; 1B6&. Vol n. Nos, 7-3^. 
Critical edss. with Lalln traniL of Lho l^eud uf Saint Cyril by Hammier^ H. 
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and JVlibJosicb, F. in Denkhohriften d- KAW, Phil.-hist. Kl&ast, A^ ™Jj 
Vienna- 1070. Do. of the Legend of Methodic jwfb Utin trarsh. Vrta S^eti 
Melhodii Kiitistco-SloteiJee et Lotjne, Ld. Mjklomch, h r . 

The Method i Lit Legend *u »lw «d. by Bil basov (** ^ 

Uttov.P- Zhitiesv. MeAidjyjL Moscow. 18tf0. I balfe both legend* are o 
Fontes rerun. tobemiHmim, i. FipgWrW3, J» P? “ trliet (we 
[Pustruek n.'eoBstrucled the language m an ideal and gnuiinaatnad form, whie 

wee scarcely justified.] ___ 

“ Kestor." The old Knssiac chronicler interpolate ““***« >«u_«gj 

This teat, which « identical in the two pnne.pal ‘ N^tor »JJ(“™5=f 
anil H™tian). is dependent on the Phnnoniu Metbodius-t^aud, w* 
bat iimmioH modifications of Utn Bulgarian origin. Pubhahed hy the fluaEian 
ArehaeogTaphiflal Commisiion, St Petersburg, iWS “ 

trjnH]. Lager, L. CikTOnlq tie rifte d* Neater. Psns- 1HW- 

Later Slavonic legends. These are puH hath separately ami hy BiTbwoT {m betw 
under in). h 

Translation of the relies of St Clement A Slavonic legend translated tom the 
tireel: possibly based upon a work by Constatitofl (tynl) himrfdf 1 ubl.m 
KinUo-Mefodlev-shi Sbornih. Ed. Pogodin, M. P. M«s». 14!!) ' s - u a - 

w, (iiscuseed hy Franko, J,, St Clement in the Chertunesc, an easy on the 
uiiriv Christian legend, rp. 242-52 (in the language °f Little Rnesiiv), Ijmiltcrg 
(Lwow), 190ft; and by Uvrov, P- in PmmytUniki Khnstan^sgo hhawnMaa. 
No. S. pp, l27~39a Mofibow. 1911- 

-Vita c lemeiitin. (A Macedonian bishop, pupil of Cyril «nd Methodius.) Wrrtteu in 

tircek republished br 3i]kl«Mh, F. after the rare ed.hons of Uil unH )»» « 

Vila s. Ownentisopisciipi Bulgarnrum. Vianaa, m ^ 

and hr Bil’hasov, IflTl, *<« Mo* u,id f r , m '; Ra * m * ua if wTv 

p™,,*. IM7S- A shorter test of the legend was published by 1 

hnlatky HlihoLslteho I'ise.unktvi . Prague, IB53, wtordmf to the text ^co^ 
..~i ♦„ 1 1 ini ho Gnmrmich, RopubLibed by Bilbasov, op. at. and by 


nnmiuAt&d tn liim hy Grigvw _ 

Bala.-diL-bcv in ail Did ItukarUm version H £!»□). 


ni. MONOG RAFHS ON CYEIL AND METHOD ILS, 

Borhdini T D. Memorie storiccMsritiche archeolngiche del SS. Cirillo e Metodio, etc. 

BU W™ e k A^KitUl i Mefodi pn doknmeutal’njrai istoclinikam. 2 voln. St Peters- 
bur?;, Ifiiift, tan. TBilo of vuL n; Kirill i Metodi po zapuduym iegmidam, 
(A third volume was announced but ha* not appeared.) 

Bruckner, A. Die Wahrheit fiber die Slaveiiaportel. I dbmgen } J1 f , 
Dohnivakf .<■ CyriU and Method, fn Ahh. d. kdw. bohimiwhon tu^-lUdiaft d.Wi^ 
* FWtnT )H2a. Also pub], separately. Prague. 1S23, Kttfifum tra^. 
Pogodin M. P. Kirill i Mefodi, slaveiiikiS fArrnaohitdi. Moscow. »»<*»• 

/. a.*, t wwaj. 

SlsctaftTOisi NBfls Folgfc I. Prague. 1B2U. .Also pnbl. separately. 

Viliret^'liishon of*Kig», Kirill i Mefodi slayyaii-ikie priwvetsteli. llowiw. 

PubL in Kirillo-MefbdievKki Slximik, ed. Pogodin, M. I. pp- Moscow. 

A. OcschLhte der SlavanapnaLcl Cfriliund Method. I^Hmeritn JH..7. 

■ Golta, A tJtShteSSlav«»pprt*l Konsjatitinus(KyrOJos) und Methmlius, 
OtJb>U«HTnn^iif nntenmcHt umS flargeste^t. Gopn. J 1 \ _■ * . , 

*(rolubiTiaki, E, l, wrote a work before 1«70 op ^“SSfc^flSiK 

adjudged rvarov s pri/e, but only an ** ™t *** published. &i>atye 
KonetauLin i Mefodi pervnuchiteli akryanskift, Moscow. 1 
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Cameroon of the Slavs 


Uunski, A. Zbitiy* sv. Kirilla i ilefodiyi. First published in the periodical Moak- 
vUyunii], Moscow. lEUfl. Reprinted in turiUo-Mcrodievski Sbomik, pi. 
rdif.iiliii, M. P. pp. I-J2. Moscow. (Rtiaifinn,) 

GromiUcki, T. Swijri Cvryl i Melody. I'raeow, 1B»0, (1 'i>HhL) 

HilftrUing, A. F. In Collected Works, VoL i. pp, 2»y . 340. St Peterabm*. !£««. 
Also jitibl, m Kirillu-.Mefndiei'ski Stmrjuk, pp. 1^12. Ed. JWxJiii, M. P, 
Moscow. 1850, 

•Jaifiii. V Zur JiiiL-tehimaageschietiiUf der Kireberudavischon Snnwbe. /«, Dtok- 
«hnften ri. KAVV r , pbilos.-W Rias». VoL semi. 1300, Corrected separate 
sin. Berlin. 1913. 1 

- Konstantin (Cirit) i Metodye, usuivafi elovcnske crkv-e i knife vnosti. PubL 

in Brnstvo, .tw, Belgrade. 1821. (Serbian.) 

Laputre, A. L'Europe et In Saint-Siege a l'tipoqne raroliugienne. Part x, Paris. 


Livrovski, P. Kirill i Mgfodi kak pravraJaviiye urnjHivedniki n zapadnykb siavyim- 
Kharkov, 1063, (Russian,) 

1*- Cytflla et Methode. Elude historiquu. Paris, [fi 6 w. 

Malyvhevski, J. Svyatjfa Kirill i Mefodi pervoucbiteli Mkvvansjkja. Kiev, ittflfl. 

hastniek, F. D* jiny sdovanai^h apoltolfl Cyril]* a Method*, a rozborcm a otiakcm 
liliih-iui'b promenS, Prague. 1902. (Czech.) 

PotkaiLski, K. KouBtantyn i Metodyum, l.mcow. IQQ 5 , i Polish.) 

Rotki, F. Vjjck i djeWanje sv, Cyrilia i Methods, slovjenskiL upoatolov. 2 vols 
Agnwn. 1837, Sy, (Ciwtmn.) 

Kettelf L, C'yryl i Melody. Strrtfto-zeoie □Bjnnwszych puazukiwan. Paris. 1871 . 
(Polish.) 

Rttig. iik PmijcFt i piwp hloveulttne u erk venom bofli^lurju, sib o^bitim obsa mm 

, elu Hrvntiakik 1 eveska; odI 863-im Agram. IGlO. (Cruatifln.) 

4 ^aMrEk P I 1 . J . felnvBiiske staitylittiOrTti . ^luvotiJu Ant^mti^fl). Prajrue, I &17 

edr. 2 vok Prague. 1802^J. Part u, 4SB-5O0, liermun traasl. by MJbte 
von AnJit^infflld. Skwiaclit! Altartlittiuer, 2 vtih + l^eipFic. 11 M 3 , 44 ! 

Schubert, H, Die sogonanriteTi SlaveiiajnKfel Constantin nitii Methodius. Heidel¬ 
berg. 1010. 

Suopek, F, Studio CjTillo-MethodSjske. Bribm. liKKi. (Czech.) 

- Konstnjjtin-CJyrtU a MdliiNtej slnv.insti ajawtoJd. OJmutz. 1S08. Prague. 

(Oscwhi) 

- KoiutantinBiH EjnRw uud MotliEttliuR die fttavenap^teL Ein W<irt mr 

Abwdu Hur die tronnde hislorkclier WabrhciL (OpennD Acndemke VVlehra- 
dBissrU, VoL ft) Krcm^lfit, 101L 

t>ie SkvoiiiipwteL Krilisciie 5tudiesi t Tco^leich bIs RepUL iieifeti hwm& 
lluzeMBikn (Opn. Acad. Vetate. VoL T .) Kwuier, 191$. ^ 

VO| ?2r j isltwhniki dlya istorii sv. Ktrilla i .Viefodi™, Kiev 

(KLL^diarLkJ 


IV. SOME IMPORTANT SPECIAL WORKS. 

" Llr « [la “ ‘•vetkovima Cinla i Metoda. Ajrram 
lffTO. CT: Jwrid, V. Ein fnnfter iiiltliograplLiscber Heitme dar Lail^Onsr 
LyajaJbibliotbek, /« An™i^pr d. KAW, phihra.-hist. KlaK!»7 N T n tr 
BodyanakL t> vresuetii nniisklnnhdeniya Biav, pis'nmn. Mobww. 1855 . f Russian. \ 
•Bruekne^ A. L^endy o Cyrjdu_i .VlatiKljui irobec pm^dy dzieWej. (Offprint 
*™ * U ^‘ lJi 1 ««w*rrtw* Przyjacid+ Nuuk Poenailaltie^o. Vnl. 

1 UOfiJi jp uiL*h.) 

Kl^ M lSS?* 0iSClM Fia¥ *‘ ln AlTtiV fiir ' il4viich * pl ‘i^iH3«ie, 

*°"£y : ^rl?r,S' 7 ra sssscss“• ’•> 

* 1si^sf - * ^ f - k »»- 

GnV 1&2l‘ (SkveneT^ B1 ' Cfrik Alwtwi *- lH V M tnik. Ljubljana, 
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H#hl, F- Sluvaaski Irtxirgie nn Mufavfi v u vlkn. In Cusopt? hintorickf. \ol- 
xi¥, 1006; (Gtaecli.) (Y b!h) ibid. VoL ivn. 101 h pp. :272 £f- 
•Jagic, V. Vnp Ti>* O KlriUe i Mefodii v filamnjsJraf ftlubgiL (St fetMlwg. 
18&E, Sboraik otcfelfiniya ruaskago ypizyka i aluvesuosti. VuL xixtch. Sn. L> 
[Camt&ma n fnIS biUinffrapby uu L’\t 11 and Methodius,] (Rutarifiit) 

Uvror, P_ Kliment ep[?ikfiji Slorenaki. Mosrow. 1805. (Appeal its Chteniyu 
Uf the Imp. Ofebcbestvfl igtorii i drevnostej roRfiplLikli. Moscow P ^ 1895. \ ol. 
i. No, 172,} (Ru^iau fjf thu auot author’s Dio neu eaten FwMhimgHn 
Qber den SW. k] emeus, Andur fflr fskrrimlije Fhilologfe- VoL mtb. I*30®. 
Larajraki, P. Dvl U Kirill Solunski episkapam. ZMN1 1 - April. 1886. 

*. - ItflJviriFkaya tfl^pajdiL ZMNP. July-August. IBBli- (Rbsuad.) 

^Mwtiaorj &- J- Apropos d« la Idgando dite Italique. (R(JH- VoL xu. 1887- 
January*) 

fne lfcttre d'AuastsH bibliglh^cftim {Monde latiu ct Monde amvo^ 1804. 
1 Jum*ry.) 

« - Saint Sle'tboilfi apotre dee Slave* et Los lettres dew Rouverains pontile* rau- 

ser^dffi au British Museum. (RQJ1. V<jL mm. 188(1 October.) 

Smroek, F. list papdte Hidrirai II Tpumiwi. legend*. Jn SbofoOi Velehrad?ky 
n. Olmiitz. 1886- [QmK) _ 

__ MetkfidliJi Siavorurn apostolus quo sensu orthodmciiG decl&ratn? sit Prague. 

lyOfJr (Kx iielia i conventnti Vclohradensis iheologortini,) 

Vtmtirik, V\ Studio a obom rfrkevu&stovjiiiskeho jHBerooictvi. Prague- 1008. 
(Appeared iaj Roxprary ceske Ak&rLemie* tndo nij. L SO.) [Especially the 
troati_=e 4t O pflvndu obrni Ink zvanfch pannnu.-sk^eb legend"’] 
tVftttenbach, W. Beitmge znr Gesehichte der ehri-stL Kirche in Mahron mid 
Rohnmn. Vienna. 1840. [Based upon GnndkL] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST BULGARIAN 

EMPIRE. 

I. ORIGINAL AtmiORJTm* 

(a) Bmvnnt WmtBa. 

A t l&liateg, Michael. BL Bekktir, [, CSHB. 1BB&. 

Cedresms and SeyHteas* Ed. Better. L 2\ aln CSHEL 1838*08. 

Constantine Msmas.^. Erl, Rekker. L CSHB, 1837, 

Constantine P(ir|ihyrogienitn£, VoL m. De thematibiu -et de udmiLihlttuiilo im- 
perio, Ed- fiekker.. I. fftn. Jififl/. it, 

Genttin*, E4, Laehmimn, C. C5HB 1834. 

OiMir^rius MnoachoB. Chroukmn E4 T Boor, C, dr, VoL n. Leiprir, 1084. 

(ilyca?, Ed. Bakker, 1. C&HB* IrttKL 

I^eo OiiEooLtfi. Ed- Hase, C « B C3HB. 1828. 

Leo Gnmrniatipna, and %mwu M&gister- Ed r Belt leer, L CflHR. 1842. 
NieeplioniH Brymmina Ed . Mmiwk^, A r CfrJJB 1838. 

Nicephoros Patriarchs. 'itmpm v-wrap^x; aod J^rjatiUB. EdL Boor* 

C. de, Leipsic. 1880, 

Nicolaus Patriarrhn. Epwtolue. MIti. cij. 

Pho Litii. M PG, fit. ooL S£8—EKL 

P^lln-i. Hifftory. [Xpwaypatfiia^ Ed. Stttliu* C. (Byzantine Tests-} i^UirioCL ISlHL 
Suidns. Lexicon. Ed. GtirfonL T, VoL i. Oxford. 1B34, 

Theodoras Studita*. Parra 1-ateeheslB. Ed. Am-rny, E. Paris. 183L 
Theopfauncie. Ed. Hnnr, C. de. 2 vol*. Li-ip;ir_ 188-3, B<3. 

Theophacaes continiurtus. Ed. Bekker* J. <.SMH. 1B38, 

IltonphylactaSj, Bul^ariuo Archiepira^pus, Epistoke. MPLL ci^i, coL 307-557- 
Ztitimme. 'Ewtrap jj Imptir. Ed. Dindorf, L, VoIh. m p a r + l^eip-de. 1870, 7L 

(b) Slavonic isn EhaJ^ksh Solutes, 

Annals* BertiiimiL Ed. Waite, G. SGCS r 1083. 

Ajuulen Rwgni Enuimrum, Ed. Kurze, F H 0008. laWL 

Liit of Ancient Bulgarian Prince- tu 70*. EngL Lraiusl. by Rnry, J. B. in his edn. 
n£ Gibbon, B, Decline ami Fad! of the Roman Empire (*w fimi. Bibl. v), VoL vl 
Appendix ft. 

Nestor, Chronics.(Ru-ac^bivonie text .ami Latin tmnsL), Ed r Mikloakti, F. VoL i 
(ali publA Vienna, IttGO. Frmeh ttmml aadreiinm*nbFiT» L«or, U Chronkine 
rife ri» Ntttor. faris. 10114, 4 

Nicolaus I Papa, Re™in*a ad cd&fulta Bulgarorurn. Mansi. xv + 401 ff r And 
MPL ran. ooL 1*78-1010. 

I| P MODERN WORKS. 

(a) Boons, 

Bury, J. H. History iff the Eastern Roman Empire. (802-087.) B«e Um, ffiht. v. 

-AppendicM K-l^ c»f fdL vi of iiia edm of Gibhoti, & > Deiliiae and Fall of the 

Bon-utn Empire- M. v. 

Gelz«r t 11. |>tr Patriarchal van Achrida. Leipsic, \\W, Reviewed bv Jire^ek 
C. J. in TO, XII. pp. 1!»2-Ifa2, 1003. 1 
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Crolubioflki, E. E, Hirtory of the Bolgmrtan., Serbian, and Roumanian ChuncliM, 

(In Ro^ian,) Sw BikL v« , , , u , /TW^l Ku 

Hilferdmg [Gil'fJrdingl, A. F. Ctachirl.te do- Serbeu and BulgsreB. 

ScWer, J. H. /ram the Rosskn edn. of 1855. J 2 vols. Ifeut^n, etc. 1BSO-0+. 
J. Gwcbichfce dor BaUaren. Saf (Sm. BCW, v. 

_ Oei*chschtfi- dcr Subflo# ^ uK ■*■■ ^ r 


(ft) ['KHlOlUCAi- LrfKBATURtL 
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French twuL by ItauaiiM and Hoalowaki. *■ 

B, M^oflum 

(]) On IfGiir Cfoawwmnf- 

Krehier, U Le BchTWJie oriental du xj 1 sifsde. fur iv ™ l'l 

Buri-j J. B- Komnr UniiHSrerefrom ltas,d II Isaac Koumcnos. EUR, rv. pp, ,, 

■41. Jirtl ff. Jjondnn,. I860* pi irhqij. 

M siller, H. Theodora, Michael Siratiotikos, Isaak Kmmwnw- Plsucn. 1894. 
Schlinnhcrger, ti. L'epdpde byxantiiie- Pt- m- See Oen. &M. t. 

(2) On AtfTiux 4 Comnewut. 

Chalandon, F. Les Cnnuiiuen, Eludes sur IWph*o brantlnau*; a* et JiP aiecles. 
VqL i. Bead sur le rogue d'Aloais ConuieDe. See «m- ifiof- v. 

(X On Italian 

Chalafidon, F. Hisloire de III domination iionniinde co Italic et cn Sicile. 2 vols. 

Dental B, 'ropofl^pbie der FddxQge Robert Guisord* ™«i <1 m Wntinische 
Reich. In festschrift des geographiaehen Seminars der TMfenatflL Breslau. 

Hemematin, L. v. Gc«diichte dor Norman Mil in UnleriUlien und eirilica. VoL i 

K™i™S“ jihrbQcher dec deotschen Reiehes .inter Heinrich IV nod 
Heinrich V, 7 vote. (nipic, KKNMli-W. (Jahrb. d. dentech Ge*£) 
Rchwiirbi, h Die Feldiflge Robert Guiscu^ds d®« byzintmwcht R&ch. bi\ *U. 

18A4r 

D. On thk CmnrtJWB- 

Brchier, L, L'figh=o el 1’Orient an moyen age Lea Croisades. liM ' V ' 

Bagenmeyer, H. Geschiehta des ersten Rreuaauges. Innsbruck Idui. . 

I_ I'hriuuilngie de la premiere endued*. In Heme de I Orient latm. \ ol. Vi. rf*. 
214 ff. Parifi. Itm. 

Kiufler. 1A- Boemnnd and Taukred, TOIoigeiL lw2. . . 

Rinut, Fs EKpeditiDUi et pt luriim^ de« pu Terre ^rnte an lemp^ ^ 

UfcSSTlr deschiehte des Kdnigsreiclio^ JeniBaleiu. Juiusbruck. I WJfi- 
Syhel. H. v. Geschicbte lies enrten RreuiiUges- Dusseldorf. UHL- -nd ed. Leip- 
sic- 1B81‘ 
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K, Ov t'uKtfT aNTINOPLE AND ITS Ya^aL-STATE*. 

Fl&cher, W. Trapems im 11 ami 12 JuJirhuiidert. MIOGF. Vol. s, p. 107. 
Innsbruck. 1889. 

Petrov, A, Knur. Kimstaiititl Hotlin, In Sbamik Htatey jkj &IaYyanovedemyu Baativ- 
l«]H]y i irdnnny urhenikumi V. lAiMnuk^o, St Petersburg, 1088. 

VasiTereki, V H Vizintlya i Peclicncgi. ZMNP. Vol. cliii^ pp. 116 ff. St Peters¬ 
burg IB 72, 

F. On tiie Internal Histohy uf Co^st^tinofle 

Kotmuiirj, Dom P. Chrittodale higoLimene de Saint-Jean a Patinos. In Revue tie 
rOrient chretien, YoL v. p* 285. Paria. L900, 

Cspenski* F. L Bogoatavskoo i filosofHkoe dvirhenio v Vjzantd xi i m vOkiav. ZM N P, 
VnL ire&rim. (I8&1.) Sept.,, p. 102, Ont, p, fiL St Petersburg, 1801. 

-Pekproi^od^vo po obvincijjyu ioamiu I tala v eresL In Iivestiya ruaak. arkLuL 

In statu ta v- KooaitMtiiiQpal^ VoL n. p. L Odessa, 1ES97- 
Va&ll'eYilfdj, V. Mate rally dli r a rnUtiviney Uteri] vizmtiyukpurq gfrtfudiin^tva. I't- iv. 
ZMNP. Vol. CK pp, mk 

8, CmmiEac of ALTnoBiriEfl. 

Bury* J. B. Soma notes on the text of Anna Comnena* RZ, Vol, pr. p. 7fk Munich. 
1BS&. 

Dipter, h, Zn t GlfiubwGrdigkeit der Anna Comnena. I. Der Petsebcnegenkriog 
(1064-91). BZ. Vol. in. p. 386. MtmSdi. 1804, 

Drlicke, J. Paella* utid seine Ank]jige*chnft gegen den J^triarrheFi Michael 
Keriilaritrt. ZM T. Vol. xlytxl pp. 194 1L M pp. 082 if. Jetaa, 15W>5. 
HugeEimeyerj II. Her Brief Hes Kaisers Alexia* J Konmtuos ms dan Graftal Holier* I 
you Flan Jem, BZ. Vol. vi. pp. 1 iF. Munich. Iflfl?, 

KrumbiLcherp K. Alkhael Glykiis. In Sitanngiiberkhte d. plrilo&.-pMlolog. u. histor. 

Clasaa d. b. buy, A had. d. Wi^eiiflehaften. Mu inch. Itfti4. p. 891. 

Kugier, B, Albert von Aachen. Stuttgart, 1885. 

Neumomij C- Grieehtschc Gu^ebiebtsehreiber und Gi^eliicbt^uellen im zwiilften 
JakrhuudcrL Leipidc. 1880. 

Oater, E. Anna Knmnenu. 3 voN. FLantatt+ 1683-71* 

Pireune r 11. A proper de La letlru iT A lexis P r Comnena a Robert le Prison, condo 
do FlaudrtL In Revue de I’inhtruction pubt, en Belgique. Vol. 50. pp. 217 ff- 
Brusscle* 1907- 

Kamh&ud, A. Michel FaeRo^ RH. Vol. m. pp. 241 ff. Pariw, 1077. 

■Suffer* J. Byaaiitinkeha HLslurikfc'r de* 10 imi 11 .JahrhuTiderta. L Nikephoma 

Rryouiiios. Munich, ]M. 

VBremjs^j F. Ks^ai i-ritique snr la ebronique d'AlWrt d r Aix. In Anruigs de la 
facuJte de philoBophie et lettre? He l r Uuiv. de Bruxellea. VoL i. frW r i, No, 2, 
Liege. 1389. 
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L SFECL 4 L BIISLILWRAFHIES. 

Sfcf Ethnography i of chapter atn 

1, (Jff thk ii f Andboeviclb Co)i?iE>?ra, 

Bibliography in: 

RbiiojoiCj. >L J>va posijednja Romuena u» mtgrri&xm prijertolju, Agram. 1SW- 

2L Of* tLL£ &ECO> EH CatTBAlWt 

Bibliography in: 

Molinl^f s A, Lefl purees de I’hMirire d*s France VoL it. p. 299- P*W. T " 

n. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A Guv* 

L CAronioto, 

t'iimamus, Johu, ‘EirmyiA riv ^V’T? £o«r<*« wvpgufny**- 

vi,T V tvp? Inivvn rf Kvpyyi ,^^ 7^5 "£<■** ■'™" r V 

llOtaC iSo.Tikfi koi imp$ir/wy-i-«F¥ T ? K f T3jF JES, ' 

■lewitfwr, fJatriAK^ y^au^m-tr^ ru Kjt'rapf'/ Ed. Moujisks, A. li “ f ■ „ ■ *■ 
Nicetas AcDDiluftbw (CMiiJatw), xpovi*% Simms. Ed. Hekker, L CSjIIH, 

2. Lett*™, OmJiVuf, wrifl- 

Bas]l of (Mmda (Achridfi). Do* Basil] us von Aehridn tmedierte Dialog EA 
Schmidt* J«; nnrfin Vasiliy a OkhriiLkago, arkbiepiakopa neizdannuo 

Hidgrobnoe alovo no filbert' Iriny pervoy auprogi iroperatorii ilaimilH Komnena- 
JnVV. VoL i* p. fi5- St Petersburg. 1394, 

Pemotnco ihpuIob, Andwnifiiifi. Bibliotheca ecclesiwIirA. Lerjwic, 1064 

several ttMlogioa! works bearing on the religious disputes nmltr Manuel Lom- 

B«uK If Tha-akini^ Do Tbesgaloiifc* a Utinis « P ta 

IWkker, I. l.SHB. 1642, Oftuatula. Ed. TnfrJ, G, L, F. FHnltfort- la.*!-. 
[A linniian tnuifil. of EastuthiuV fane ml oration on Manuel tW"*™ “ lQ 
ThM, G. L. F t Komncnen und Nonnaonen. L'lm, 1B«J _ 

^um, E, Unodierte Teite a us der 2teit daa Kaiser Johannes Komnenoa. /n HA, 
VoL xvi, p, (59r Mauioh, 11*07- __ t „ ^ i 

Michael Aconiinitliis, fc Acop4irdcnavTai5 X#»4 j™ Ed. Lamprosj ^ 

MicwTt^lErl"^^Stm- Ed. Cramer, T. in Anwdot. ««« e ^odicihn^munu- 
wrvptis bibiiotliecaniiTi Oxoaipuxium. VnLm, pp. 1 fig ■ ff, Oxford. 1«»- 
Frodromn-S Theodor us. Partly pub*, in MPG. VoL ctxxxm 
R&geL W, Footoi reran byaautmarain, Vol. t. Si Feteraburg. 1092. [Lontauis 
^ onitioiia by Michael of TbesiSHlfln.ica.1 
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Tb finer, A. and HiltkikL F + Mmmmeuta spectuntiA &d unionem ftTiesiarurri 
gruca* el ronmnae, Vienna, Ifl71 
Th^riimiii, Opera. MFG. Vol. cxxxxij. 

& Charter*. 

BortolottOj G. Nuova *erie di document! smile relnxloni di Genm r i COIT imperii 
btzantinu, In Attl d Sw.\ lipre di Gloria patria* Vol. ixrm, fienm, J HSHI. 
DtnftrwTBkij Ai Typtka. Kiev. 1895. [Contains the TypikoLL of the monastery of 
the PuntokratoT at (’on^mtinnple.] 

Muller * G. Dwuiuenti sulie rehiriom delle citta toscane coll" Grieote cmtuuHK 
Florence, 1079. 

Niretafi Amminatufi ((!hmn8teg). 0?jtru Lfi uf dprfbftofthe. Ad ineOMpletf eda. III MPG, 

VoL CXXXTXj m| r 31 HI ff. [{ 'on tains a part of the arts of the Councils assembled 
during the reign of Manuel Comneaus,] 

Petit* L. OoeiimeLLla ioedlta sur ie coneiJe de 1160 et sea dernier* defenaenrs. In VV. 

VoL xii. pp. 463 ff. St Petersburg. 1904. 

- ]j? mnuBJiti. 1 re de Notre Dame de Pitie mi Macedoine. /xj Izv^stiyn meek. 

arkhenL Tnstituta v Konstantinopqle. tt. p. 1, Sofia. 1900, [Contains from* 
diplomas.] 

Sakkelion, J, Athene lODih 

B. Oriental. 

ty the Bibfiography of tke preaedmf chafer, 

Benjamin ben Jonah of Tudela* Itinerary, Ed, with trend, Asher, A- 2 to!** 
London and Berlin. t840, 41 H Alsu ed. with UhluL Adler, M S. London. 

1907. 

Kamid-ad-Pin, History of Aleppo. TransL by Blochet, EL in Feme do I'Orient 
la tin. VoL nL pp. 509ff, \ ol. iv- pp. 1 iL Vol. ?. pp. 37 ff. VoL vi. pp. 1 if. 

Paris. lEKti-Q. 

Nerseti KLajeii (Nurses Clajensbi). Opera. Ld. Lap pellet Li t G. Venice. 1936. [On 
the attempt at reuniting the Greek and Armenian l biz rebus under Manuel 
Cohuueiqsl] 

Ueinia ibti Muuqid. Autobiography. Ed, Perenbourg, H, in Puhl, de I'Eeole d<?* 
LujhgbeiHOriuutiiJeti vivautea. 2nd series. Vol. in. Port ii* Paris, 18&B. [French 
trerif L by Derenbou H r tn Itevun de rOrieiit Litin* Vol. u. pp. 62914 Puris, 

lSfltJ 

C WniTKiur, 

We Can only mention the chief works. The following may he consulted ms to the 
relatione of Constantinople with: 

1. {Jermawy. 

Otto of Freu-ingen. Chronmojn. Ed. WeIiiibuh, K. MGH. Script. ir, Rpvt&ed ed, 
Hofmei*tei\ A, SGUB. ]#VL 

- Ge&fo Friderici I imperatori*, with continuation by Rabcwin, 1156-60, and 

by an anonymous author lo 1170. Ed- Waltz* G. UGH* Script. ai. Revised 
ed. Simnon, B. de. SOUS* 1912, 

Wibaldj Abbot of Slavidut. Ephtolae. Ed. Juffe* P. Bibl. remtn german, Vol. r» 

See Gm, Bihi. iv. [Moat important.] 

3. Holy. 

(a) Venice, y 

Annulet Venetiei brpv&a. Ed* Simon?feld F II, MfiH. Script, iiv, 

Daiidnlo^ A* Chrnniecin. EcL Muralori. RRIL&S. Vol. ill* 

Historia due urn Venetjtoriim. Ed, Simonsfeld, H. MtrH. Script. xn'. 
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(ft) l*ixt I. 

Mn hing n Ansalei PinaiiL Ed. Pertc* K- Ibid, xi* r 

(c) OrtloGr 

Cafimis. Annul es CenuensOB to 1163, with «ldtinfl»tiniw by Osbertua to I LJ3. » ud h Y 
OttoWiu to 11B6, FA Ptrtz, K- Ibid, iviil 

(rf) tep 

Boso. GesU poutificuni Ronumorum. Ed. DnchwS*, L, Liber ponti Heidis, V ol. u. 
See Gen. tt* 

(e) Kingdom a/ Sicily r 

Kai Hindus, Hugo. Ed.Siragusa,lJ, La Histurifl o liber d*re^TW&irilie. (Eonti.) 1B&7. 
RomyaJd uf Kmleruo. I'lirQiii^n Kd Arndtj ^ r Script Sl1, 

3. mid Serbia, 

TV Priest of De regno U.vorom. VA. Lurf®, j 

et Onwtiu. Amstflidam, IflflS; ^rui Sdrwiuidtner, J. G, ScnjUtanM reram 

Udiurarieorum. V«L ll Vienna 1M& „ . , T 

Thomas, Archdeacon of Spakto. lli-ntom p€ot.h,om ff 

rif.; and Scliwandtner, op, e*f. vol. m; and Racki, 1. MHoM. (Script uij. 

ThQi^^John fie* Chronica UungaronraL. Ed. Schwandtiler, J-G. «f, Vui. i. 
Vienna. I74fi- , .. , , 

To these authorities must b* added the Live, of 8t Simeon (Stepan Nema^) 
by Stephen “the firrt^rowned," and of St Km^ by Domenh^jn. Krl. ^ f,ink 3 |■ J- 
in PiDidtky dhsvmbo pisemnictvi Jihraloviui&v. P™guB p 1H73, tsud l Z]lie 

krala srbstth. Itoltfrade. 137T- , . . ._i n 

These Should be compared with the infoniMtioiL, far the meat part legendary, 

supplied by the Serbian Aud&Ls. Ed, Kathnk, P- J. Op. ct. . m ^ 

tonally. some information ih given in the Hypatian Annals (Nestor), publ. bj 
the Russian Imp. Arthoeogtuphical t'omtnisiioii of til Petemhorg under the title 
[Vest* vremennj’kh let', ptt Ipatskonui spisfcn. St 1 etersburg. 

4. Thx Latin* of the East and the Orutodrn ef 1147. 

Eudre. of Demi. D* Ludoricl VII protections in orientem. MPL. blx*.xv. Col. 

WillLSMf Tyre. Historia rerum in pwUhne traimwAiw 

ttec. hist, Creis. Historiens ocridentam. Vol.j, Parts. IBM. ,Sre Gent. lit hi- rv. 

Valuable Lnformotioii may bo gained from the Letters of Louis \ U und of vatiom 
personage among the Latins of the East, publ. in Bouquet, vols- *v mid xv,. 

Cl. MODERN WORKS. 

1. Gmrauth 

Beeidw the general historic (ter BihL m of chapter xt) there is only the ehso- 

|«le work of . _ 

Wilton. F- Rurum ah Alexio I, Jeanne, Manila, et Aluaio U Comnums pwtnnrai- 
Libri quNtuur. rrHiiiwSthtrg', iH t l. 

SL MoiWiur^ 

Chalandon, F. Us Comnen«t Vol. n. Jean 11 Comnene (lllfW3) et Manuel I 
Ccronine (114S-aO> Qtm. HM, v. 
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L'oguuKsOj, F. Pnrtiti politic? t lotte diiinstirbe in BizuiziD nLLi morte di Manusle 
('(uinib'jHj. Turin, lft 12. Rtmnl. from Memorie della reale Ati-adcmia tlelle 
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Uspcnski. F. I. Tsari Aleiey 11 i Andronik Kmnnuiy. ZMNP. VoL OOxllj p. ft3j 
voL c extv r p. 52. St Petersburg- IBB0-1* 
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- Konrad 111. Ibid. Leipsic. 198& 

C haliLTiiloEi, F. HiaLoirt! de L dom [nation normumle fltt Italic et en Sidlt, 2 vols. 
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Draseke, J* Bischof Ansel eh von Havel berg und seine Gesandtschaftreisen noeh 
Byroinx- ZhG. Vol. m. Gotha. 

Hayd, W. Geflcbichte do® Levimtehaiidels im Miltelaltcr. French tnneL hj 
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Simon Rfebl, II. Jahrbdeher de> deutscheu Reiches miter Friedrich J. Vol, L 
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ViLsii'f vski, V. In isturit Vizautii V ill \ itt 1 . /» ^liVyaimhi EilHnmk. VoL 11 . p. 210 . 

1977. 
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Central A^ia.) English trausL Row, E. U. Ed, Eli*% X. London. Jgflfi. 
Alugtaia Effstndi al-Jaxixi&bL Hi-Lory of Timur. Latin trand. Podesta, J. H, Pe 
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RiLM-liJii-ad-Dln t Jubtb. Jarni at-Tawlrlkb , (History of the Mongols of Fend*.) Ed- 
with French transL ijualrcEncrej E. Paris, 18W1 ff, [For un tut rod action by 
Blocbet, F*., JwwAflJW^ m fa).] 

Shitraf*ad-Dln f Ail YazdL Zuthr-Nauiah. Ed. Maniavi Muhammad Ilahdad. 
(Bibliotheca India*. Xo. 68&) Calcutta. 1083. French tra.na]. Petis d* la 
Linux, F* Hlstoira deTEmur-Bee. 4 volw. Paries 1722 mini Delf 1720. English 
traiisL [Darby, J ] 2 vela. London, 1738- 
Seaiumg Sset^ii, ClraagtahlacdiL History of the East Mongols and their dynasty. 
Ed. with German tnoll. BelunMt, I. J. St Petersburg. 18^1. 

(I) TiUi. VLLLEJte AoOOPWm 

BenjamEii ben Jonah of Tndela. ItiuRrary Ed. with trails! Adler, it. N. London- 
1907. [Description of Tartars, pp- ftOff.] 

Bernier, Franco te. Travels in the Mogul Empiraj 16MHJ8. Trans! Bmek, L 
S vok London. 1826. Rev. edii. . Constable, A. Loudon, 
tionsmlea do Clavijo p Roy. Narrative of his Embassy...to the Court of TEmonr* at 
Sarmarcand* 1403-6, Transit Markham, C. K. (Hakluyt Society. VoL -0.) 
London. 18311. 

Hayteu, King of Leaser Armenia, Visit to Mango and liatu in 1234. {Written by 
Kirakui (iai]dsaketHi.,i French transl. Rrosset, M. in Meta. AeadlF. 1870. 
Ibo Ratntab. Travels. Ed. with French tmnsl. Defremery, C. and Sanguinetti, 
B. It. Voyage d’lhn Rstoutuh. F^td odu. 4 voh. Paris. 1 y;KJ_ English 
transl Lee. S, Loudon. 1820- [^w ^ Yule. H. Cathay &ml the wav 
thither. VoL u. p. -307. k’feic, m {A)-] 
y^ribn KkwL Samr Xamah. Ed. with French trails! Schefiar, C. SefcrXameh, 
Relation du voyage. ,mu Syrie, Palestine, figypte, Arable, etcu Ferae (1085-42 Jl 
(P ub! do TEcole de§ Longues Oriemtales vivanbas* 5*r. u. VoL i_) Paris. IBUL 
Plan del Carpi ne (John di> Plano f annul). ft* tetoir s Rnbnnjni^. 

*PolOj Marco. The Kook of Marco Polo...concerning the kingdoms and marvels of 
the East, Trand, and ed. by YulOj H. 3rd edm revE&ed by Cordier. 11. 2 wok, 
London. 1 L 4| >-H. Nates and addenda t by Cordier, H. Louden. 1 'J- 1 ! 

Roe, Sir Thomas. Embassy to the Great Mogul; 3,613-19, Ed, Foster, W. 2 vote* 
(H&klayt Society, Series. ii. Vols. 1 T 2.) f^mdon. IttiMh 
Flnbrminis. Guillaume dy (Willian of Rubruck). ItmerariuxiL Trans! and ed. 
•RookhlH, W. \Y, The journey of William of Rubruck to the eastern parts of 
the world, 1253-3. With two accounts of the earlier journey of John of Plan 
de< arpine. {Hakluyt Society, Sarin- il VoL 4.) London. ILHXl [Ver}' 
Emportant bibliography.] . I kn oil- Reazh-y, C, R. "IIlc te xta and versions of 
John do Plano farpLnj and William do Ruhruquis as printed by Hakluyt in 
151®. (Hakluyt Society. Ertra series.) London. 1803. 

ILL MODERN WORKS* 

(a) GpjfEtur, Huttomes. 

Blot bet r E. Introduction k Thlstoire dew Mongols do FadI Allah Rashid ed-DLn. 
(liibb Memorial Series. VoL ui.) Londein 1910, 

* Browne, E. G. Literary History of PenHu. VoL n, cb. vu S. London. 1900. 

[Excellent account of the Mongols.] 

* History of Pct^hiJi Literature under Tartar Dominion, t Tim bridge. 1020. 
[Loral liable.] 

Cali mi, L. [citroduction a Phtb-foire de TAsie, Tans ct Moi^goif, i3cs ortginee a 
140A Paris- 1896. 

Curtin, J. The Mongols; a history. Bo-ton. HXlS. ^Popular.] 

•^Dongke, R. K. Article 31 ougols” in EsurBr. [[ndispenaahle.] 

Guignes, J. do. Histoire gcneralc des Hnn^, dee Tunis, dcs MogoL, et dey antres 
Tartarce. 4 vcl*. in 5. Puria. 1768-8. 

••HnwurDi, H. LL Hi*lory of Die Mongols. 3 vplu. in 4, Umdun. 187n-8a r 
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■Lame*PooEe T K, The Moiiauimadun Dfawtiw. Sots Gm, Bibt. m. 

Mouradja. fiOh^ou, A. C. Elatnire des Moogtils dtptii* Tehingufc-Khm juaqua 
lliiiutif Bey. 4 void. Hague 18,14-5 aud Amsterdam 13S2+ 

(fc) Sj-KlIaL SriUtfTT*. 

Curtin, J. The Mongola La Huaaia, London. 

£acBr, Article#: C'ar^mi, Golden Horde, Hajlori, ifenghls Khan. KnoLii. Kmh* 
Alon^Ikj Rabmquii^ Timur, Turkestan. Also* in prtj Assassin* ( uhphntej 
(Thins, Poland, etc, 

Enryclniwiedm of lalaim Article Sen Gen. BihL i+ 

If ammer-Pu retail, hJ. von. Geschichtii der Assasshien. -Stuttgart and TQbinjzen. 
IBIS, English tmoiL Wood, D, C, London. 

- Gescldebte der Chau* dur Krim. Vienna, 1B3B. 

- Gfdcbichtftdflr Goldened Horde in K iplstb&lf.. .Mongolcn in Hu^eJand- IJudn.- 

Pwt im\ " 

- Geschiehte der llcharje„, Mongol? ei in Persian. Ihutnitadt IB4i r 

Herbolotj B. d\ Bibliutheque Qrieiitale- Articles. Pari#, ltf97 + Hague, 4 vola, 

f lorn, P. Sccllons on the Mnn^fls to Persia (pp, -T—GJ„ and Timur I pp- 57B-0) m 

iVeigpr, W. mid Knhn, K Grtxudrists der inmisthen Pbilolugie- Strasbourg. 
1 tttMJ - 1904 [FuU bibli offTmph ie^ ] 

* Kennedy* P- Htstury of the Great Mugblih; or, a history of the Bodskahate uf 
Delhi. 1393-1739? wilii in trod, concerning the Mongols and Moghuls of Central 
Aam. 2 volfi. Calcutta, L9G5-11. 

Lane-Posdet S. Mediaeval India under Mohammedan mlw, aa>. 71-"L <Mr (Story 
of the Nations*) London. 190U, 

*NichoUoi l R. A. A Iitemry kiitorj of the Arsbn . London. lunj, 

Itcmusat. A. Memos re# sur lets iulntion? politique- d sh jirfnees ohF#tianR*.,avee Ifct 
emtwreurB Mongols. Paris- IS22. 

Yule, H. Cathay and the way thither. (Hakluyt Society, No. 37*) Vol. n* 
London - 1866-T* [Contains eitr&cts from Cols, Ibn Ba£9$*h a and other*. J 

Map?. 

For maps see Ho worth r wp, dt. Sx m {n> Afoo Spruner-Menhu. Hand- 

Atlas. No- B7- See Gm. BiU. m Aim Poole, R, U Historical Atlas, No. BO. See 

Geu. Bibi. in 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS TO THE FALL 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

L SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIEa 

Si i complete special biblhigTapliy ha- yet been published. That of Auboyneau t G. 
and Pevrptj A. (t^nai de bibliographic pour semr ii P hislii] re die ].' Em pi tc Ottoman; 
Httk ton?! livres hnprimes U t. onstuitinople^ et livn^ etrangecE a In Turquie, mai:- 

E nuviitLt servir a son histoire. Fuse. i. Htdieiuii, cnutmuea. Paris. 3UII) 

a~ remained unJiciiBbed. Jacob, G. Hilfsburh iYir„.d. Osinanbrl 1 4[irkische, iv. 
BildiLigrapkiBckar \Vegweiser. 2nd edn_ Berlin. 1W17 is scanty. Gibbons 7 id. A. ta 
T he Fmmdntimi of the Ottoman Empire Off fafaKC. UJ U (i) > gives a bibliography 
not without inaccuracies. 

The Vresttm Source:* sire mostly Lu b found in 
ChevalifiFj C, D. J, Repertoire des hi^torique* du inrjyeu age G^n. 

BW, i) and in Potthast 7 A. Bibliotheca kirtnrioa medii acvL {Sm Jfcffl/. i. > 
Hit Oriental Sources are beet described in 
Hammer-Pizrgrtallj »L von. Ge^hichte dcs osnuuibchen Reiches. VuL ix, pp. 
177 ff.j x, pp. COD' 1 (#ee (ten, Hihi. v) and in the standard work of Oriental 
bibliography by Rfljjl KljaKiidi (Kitib Chulebi). Kashf az-guniui, Ed. m Arabic 
ami Latin by FJugel. G. Lexicon bibliographicum et encyoiopiiedicam a Mn-tapha 
h. A lulu] J ii b Katib Jcdflbi dicta nt nomine FTaji KlmKfu 1*558) ccJebrato 
cnmpositnru. 7 vnlh. London noil Leipdc. 1835—50. 

There are also the recent but inadequate works: 
damrsB-:=i \ L- Din. Aynic-i gurofi. LrL mid continued by Ahuiad Jevdet. ■Qw mJinli 
tarlkh mEiverrikhkri. t.iiiihtiiitiiiople. \.JL 1314, ,iinz RrusuJi Mn^iumuid 
Jfuhir. nj^dBIni Cotostontouipk. a.h. |,^J ff. 

Certain caulo|pi^ of collections of l Mental MSS are also mdupectgaMe For 
bibliogrftphy 7 especially 

Fl%el f G. Die anb rj pers rj mid turL Handsctmfteu der k. k- UofbibJiothek m 
VFkn. 3 voK Vienna. 18G5-7- 

ftleit, C Catalogue of Turkish MSS hi the British Minseuni- Loudon, 

See also 

Browne, E G. Catalogue of the Persian MSS in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, Cambridge, IBttfl, 

- Hund-list of the Muhammadnci MSS, including aLI thuse in the Arabic charac¬ 
ter K iti the Library of the Lniversity of Cambridge, (kmbridge. JiKX>. 

- Supplenientary hand list of the Si dunutnadati etc,, in the Librarieti of 

the L nivenrity anil Colleges of Cambridge. Gam bridge, 11122, 

-Hamd-IiHt of the Gibb LblJeetinu of Tarkuh and other booku in the Library of 

the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1006. 

Dozy, R, P. A. and others, (btaJogus Cbdicnni Orion Lai Jnm Bibliothecae Aea- 
ileEuloe LLigdimu-lkiLuv-ue. l> vols. Leiden. ULV1 -77. 

Pert-eh, EC. \\ Vec^icbnua der |^r>-L*cbfiiL Haiidselirit^en dec knuhr lichen Rib- 
Jintbek xu Berlin, Berlin. lBttlt 

- VErwichiiias der tOrliischeii Ilnndschriften der kouigliehen BiUiothek j.u 

Berlin. Berlin. 1889 . 
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SUue, G. de, i'lbdo^ue des .MSS arabes <ie la Bit.liotLtque National*, Paris. In 

MS. Hvols, 1BB3-B5. .. t , , 

-< .1m HiUiutlit-flueB rfe (’tMisUntinoplg, In MS. Hihliuthcque NaUmml*, 

Pnri,. Fonda aritaw. No. 447J. [Forty of these Libraries Lave eatulo^e* 
registering oIOCO MSS,] 

There are biblitigttiphics of the Arabic ami Persian BoUtt&t by HrockeLiDaim, C . 
m Gesc hichtc der urabiitfihen Lltteratnr Gflit. Bibi* v) und by ktli^ H. m 

Grondri* der iraoi^chen Elcilts^ie- Ed- Geiger* W. and Kuhn, EL VuL il 
pp. 212-363, Strasbourg, 

For printed works only the following art* luscful: 

Fitadareccej CL and Sprcnger, A. Kitnb Fikrirt M-Koutouh. 1840. 

Orion tahsche Biblingraphio. Ed. M Oiler, A. ? Kulin, E., Hchermatip L, Berl in- 
um ff. 

Zenker, J, T + Bibliotheca oriental!*. 2 vole. Leipric, |S4fl-61. 


II. SOURCES* 

A. 4)hiextaL 

(a) ArchiW-P. 

Thprp eiistd an imniiiikw tn^ of tlocumtnfs. hicludiiig many of fffflt bisloriHil 
ienport^n^ in the archives; pf th^ Ottoman Goienmipiit Genera] rumour has pra- 
vaiW for vearh that each document* existed, hut vfrituri, Hi tn with permits from the 
Government, were not able to §ee morn tlian a few hundred iNjmid volumes, mostly 
of well-known foreign authors ami a diwnierlj heap of MSS. The great wa~ 
re-disoovorfid some year- ago in the Palace of lop-QflpCi of Constantmopl& 

Many thousands of register*; exist in the Imperial Dev au p Luc]tiding Imperial 
Decrees and the derisions of the threat Council of the Empire presided over by the 
Grand Vizier. This Council date* hack to an early periml of (Ottoman History and 
wa-a continued until the reign of Mahomet the Conqueror. Id the same place are 
a great number of registers containing the secret Orders of the Court mid of the 
State. 

Qt) Hut&rimi Wotkt* 

(hi ehnmofogiraJ order.) 


Ahmadi (e&. 1408). iafcaudar Ndnmb- PubL in Ta rikh-1 ■'ayrnflnl enjumeni mejniu- 
■aii, VuL a. ltilo r pp. 41 ff. Aimowt entirely publ. in "Anonymous Ciese/ 11 
&a 

Ni^i Shtirni. j^afar Ximiih. (Written Ln the lifetime of TTiziur.) HriL Mua. Addit. 

MSS, No. 23,030. [Unpublished ; mailer contained in the following,] 
Sharaf-ad-Dlii («Ai 14*54), j&ikr N&rnah. PuhL in Bibliotheca Indica. Calcutta. 
1B87-8. Frtiuoh tramd. I'etLs do La Croix, F. KEstoire de Timour-ftee. 4 vela. 
Park 1723; and Delf. 1733* English transL [Darby, J ] 3 vole- London. 
1733. 

Ibii AnbshAh (ob. Um. CVftih al-maqdtir ft nawiih Tlmftr. Arabic teiL Cairo. 
x.D. I28S-13IM. Ed. Golius, J, Ahmcdis Aralisiadid vitae et rpmm gestarum 
limurii liiiftfflu. Leidom 167^- Latin tranaL Manger* S. 11, Lieuwardoo. 
1767-73, Turkish tnuuiL by Na^rni jfiadah, Ta'nkh-4 Itmfir-i Gilrkfln. ( on- 
Htiuitinopie- 173tt 

JunmiL Eieg, Ta r rfkh-i Abrl-faLh. (Written in the lifetime of Mahouiet If,} Vienna 
MSS. Flugel’ft C atalogue- No. AS4. 

Shakru llah. Bahjatu t-hiv^rlkln {tienentl history written at Constantinople in 
Persian.) Brit- Alus. Oriental MSS. 1*13?, Vienne MSS. FLygeVs Catalogue. 
No. &2AL Turkish transl. by FimiL MS in Constantinople University Library. 
No. 881. 

r A»biq Paaha Z^ilah. TaviUrtkh i Md "ojmAn. (WrSlttu shortly after 14B1.) The 
best MS is at Dresden. Codices turdcae. No. 60. A imd odu. 3 with continue 
tioiij ed. "All Beg, Ucmstaaitlnopla, ^d. 1332, 
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S^n ibti MaVnmVl Beys ti. Jftm Jam Ayltn Silsilrili NAmohd SalAtfn-i rilf 'ogmilii. 
(Written hi 1402.) Ed, 'All EmM. Constantinople. juh. 1331. 

Neahrf. Jihin mimi. (Written alter 161B.) Vienna MBS. FliipTl Catalogue, N(X 
UBG. Parts nubl. r with German transl., in B* hr nailer, W. A us turkkhen 
Crkundeti. Vnl. j. Vienna. 1857- Also Noldeke/F, in ZDMG* *in (1068% * 
n P . 17flff.; xv(l801> pp. 333 ff, Parts also puhl. Wittek, P. in MltldlutiOT 
iar o#nraiik 3 lieii frt*»ch irhtc. Vo!, i, Vienna. 1021-2. pp. 7* ff- Nearly 
identical witli the so-called Haul valdm \m in Lennclavius, <1- Historiae imisul- 
manae turcomm. Frankfort 1591. 

Tav&rlkhd fll-i f ewmfin- AnoijjTnrma chronicles written between 11 90 and 1512. 1 he 
*p-aOed “AiMnYroona Giese." See iWet*. .. 

HlhishtL Ta rikli. (Written between IdOl and 1512.) Brit, Mils. Add it, MSS. 

No. 7^50. A later redaction, Brit, Mus. AddlL MSS. No, £4 t 955. 

Idrle BitlisI (oA 1520). Hasht Bihiaht. In Forsiam Brit Mn* Aridit. MSS, 
Nos. 7540, 47 k Vienna MS&. FlfigeTfl Catalogue, No. 094. (Partly in Turkish 
translation.) 

Hiuladi [nfc shortly after 1689% Shfth NAxmh-i aid 'ojmflm Berlin MSS, Pertscb^ 

Catalogue. No. 20tt rl 

Tavflrikhd Al-i ' ngmflTi. A continuation up to 1550 oi the Anonymous Oiese. 
^eflJrow,) Perhaps written by \l Li|iy had -1 )iii ('*6. 1550). Ed, GiesO, F. Die 
ailOhruatilscben ann-nymeu Chroniken. \ oL i itext). tirc^tau, 1022, J ™. n 
(German transl.) in preparation. Nearly identical with fcho annulled Venn- 
tfonm in Ltumekviu?, <L Historiae mn>ulffiunue turrumm, Frankfort 1591; 
and with Leiinclavius, J. Annals Sdltonorum Othmaiufcnilin Fraukfort- 
1589. [The latter follows a shorter redaction.} 

tujfi Pasho (o*. 1550 [?])h Ta rfKbd fil l 4 opMn, Vienna MSS. FlugeU Catalogue. 
No. 1001. 

Rustam Paslm (oft. 16G1% Ta'rikh. Comb* MSS, Rmwne J & Catalogue. No* ltJ7 K B, 
Vienna ^1^. Flugel’^ Catalogue, No, 101*. 

-An (oft. lfdfr Kunhu'bAkhbfir. 5 vuk Constantinople a.u. 1277- In 4 vote* 

Constantinople- a. in 1204. [Both editions are incomplete-j Vienna MSS. 
FlQgrfs Catalogue. No. 1022. 

Sa'd ad-Din (ok 1509). Tfij-&td»vflrikk 2 vole, Couft&ntinople, a,h, 1279-flO. 
Italian traiifiL Botntti, V. Cronka delT online e progress! della cuss Ottoman* 
■doDapoHita da Suidino Tnroa 1 ol. i. VieuM. HH0; \ oL n* Madrid. 1052. 1-fltin 
traui-t Kclter, A. F. S*ad ed-dini scriptoria Timid annals lurcict. Vienna. 
17*59 [Incomplete-] English transl Seaman, \V. The rei^n of Sultan Orkban. 
TniiisUtod from Rodja ulfendn London. Uin'2, The part contaimng the fall of 
Constantinople wag traiiitl. Into Frauch by DeSoCf^G. in Mkhaud, d, F. Bsblm- 
theoue aitw t -rrtisodee. Vol. ro, I'aris. 1829; into by Gibb, E. J. H , 

Glasgow. 1070; aTsd into Gorman by Krause, J. H. Die fcrbhenm^qn von 
KomotuitirbOpeL Jsm btfow, ill u(ii). 

"Ahdu r-ftiiVmfln ibu (lurim. cailf^l PurvarL AnTgn 1-mu^rin (Hjstorj'of lledna- 
uople, written 103fi> Vienna AlSS, Fldgel'a Cataliignti. No. 1052. 

Hfijjl Khalrfah (o/j. 1057), Tuh&tnT-Kihftr B AsftrlT-Bihflri Constantinople. 1720. 
Rnriiih tmiiaL (first part only) Mitchell^ ^ London, IfKU- 

_ Taq vlmnT-tH^rikli . Constantinople. A-n. 114b.. ltal- transL t.orlij, R. 

Chnmologia bidonca da Hagi llaliio Mustafa. \ enice. IW 

(e) Geographiunt fVwrA#, 

Ihn Etntiitah itib. 1377), FA, with French trttosl Defi-^mer>vC. and Sangninettij B. It 
Vuyagt!* dTbn Baton Lab. 4 vola. Ports. 1S53-9. 3rd edm 1893, [YqL ti* 
pp, 255-3o3 p gives i rave Ik in A-da Minor,] Arabic text only. Cairo, a.u. 1287 0- 
English trausL by Mohammed! Hussein. The travel? of lbn Batuta. Lahore. 

Shalifib-ad-Drsi (ofr. 1348). MasalikuT-aWr n mamfilikiT amsAr. Bib!. Nat, Paris, 
Arable 51SS. Slaoe's t alalc^tie. Nos. 2325 9, The part on Asia Minor tnrnsL 
in Freiieh, Quatrcmtire, E. M. In Notices ot extrait? des MSS. xxn, t r pp, 151- 
363. 
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‘Ashiq (oft. ]600[?]) 4 Vienna MSS* (Dtol^uc. Nih 

1279, 

Hijji KhjiETfnh (KAtib t'belebij (oft. Hte8). Jihftn uiunA. Constantinople, 1732. 

French transl, of the pari on Asia Mi nor by ftdnaud rn Vivian de St Martin, L 
Histoire flea dt»iiifprtK Vnl. jil ft C37 + Fari*, IB-ui. Gmi 

ttiUi-L of the part on ftmneli and Ekurna by HamtneivPnfirstall, X von. Vienna, 

1012. 

lii-liya Efendi ^ shortly after 1079 . Siyfi^aE Xanmh fTarikh-i Rayyfl^}. In ten 
Look?. MSS in the Btuhlr tuiil 'LhoniUJOTyr Litniry at Co] LstaiitmigpEi!. 

Published L'otLrtLaistinopfce. a.h- 1316-1 Si [incomplete* Vote, j-vi only,] English 
iran>l. Hammfir-PtirgitalJ, J. von. Narrative of travels in Europe. Asm' and 
Africa by Erlfya Efehdi. 2 vola. Loudon. 184B-JHL [Incomplete] 

(rf) fiw$rtiph\cxri yVorfft. 

SehT {oft, 1548). ITii-ht BihtehL Ed. M u [tainmad ShukrL Constantino ale. a.h. 1325. 

La£ltT CAbduldutlf) foft. 1582). C<UWt*Jltinnpli!. a.h. 1314. 

German partial tramd, ( Wkrt T T, mler hi digraph isch e Hiduicbteu von 

tLirkisL-heu Dirhtem, Vienna and Zorich, 1000. 

To&hkupri Ziiilah (oii 1560)* ShaqAiq unniCjiulnly*. Turkish trmnsL, with additions, 
by {<?h r arf'-a lftSHft, Constantinople, a.h. 1289. 

ChplebL (Qinflll ZAdah) [oK 1093). Ta^kirmtu'sh-Blm'an'L Brit. Mils, AddiL 
MSS, No. 24.957- Vtcima MSS, FlDgels Catalogue. No. 1 22fL llihl. Nat. p 
Parte. No. 24B. Munich MSS. A u flier's Catalog at. No. 147- 

^Ashio Chelchi oft. 1571 . Vienna MS&. FlOgd's i atnloguu. Net, 121&, Munich 
MSS. A outer** Catalogue- N«» 14JL German partial transl . in Ch fiber!, T. 

Lat.ifi, ete, Stefl rr/^w. 

s < >.jjm4n ZAdah Tilih Ahmad (oft. 17*23}. Hadlqatif l-vumrrt. (With continuation^ 
Constantinople. ul 1271 and a.h. 1283, 

(e) iMitruftrent#* 

On the oldest Ottoman dor ament:: see Krinlljtz, F. OsniulL. I rkunilen In turkisubor 
Sprarhe. Vienna. 1&22* No original document is known of this period; hut 
some copies of old decrees iut published by K nudity F r in 'IVrlkii-i ‘osmtiiT 
enj, oaejin. VoL v. No. 23, lift 

There are ?dso the various “ CJfin fm-Nimah (Codes of lew) which consist of parts 
of such decree*. The earliest* composed between 1453 and 14o7j contains many 
detrouH of older dale; tt is published by Kraelitz, F. in N|itleiluntro-j l ruroamatL 
IrtMchiirhte. Vol. 1 (1921 J). pp, 3 3 "tf. For the other ** Qfiilun.N' tmah M 
Krn&iitz, F. ihidr 

Official documents atid letters are also to be found in the two following culleetigiis, 
which, however, for this period, must be used with cuution: 

Ibrahim IW el -llefterilar. MiiinhaAt, Written riTider inhuman L) Vienna MSS. 
FIugeFfl Catalogue- No. 31G. 

Afcimad NiehAcij]. caHei Feriduu Bey [aft. 15B3), Mungha’SLd ConHtiuitiiiople. 

a.u. 1284-^. [Tlie mo 5 t mipiiriMit collection of Turkish Htate-pa jK’rs.] 

B r WsftkbN* 

(a) G&rirtd! IlvtUjHe** 

Professor Bury n in bb* oditifm of (Ishhun^al the end of tljo volume* gives very 

ValLiable bibliographies nn the nubjecL-matter. 

Acfoptilitefl^ G*orglu=, I'hromcun CouftantiTnipcklitanum. (1203-ffl,) Ed. Bekkef.J 
CSHB. ItCHi. [Not of great value for Ottoman history.] 

Bletniuyile^ 1 Nkephorua. AutohEognipliy. Ed- Heiwnbergp A, Leip^ie. 1890. 

Cautacuzeue, Juhn, Emperor. Iii«t0riu. (1314-54,) Ed, Seliupen,!* 3 vyte. CSHB i 
1828 32. 
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^ i i t i_;_ EJt—t : /iwu i,if» \ tfW mnA i js * tmwtm. KjL R^kkpr,I. 



[Valuable.] 

imt^ t Georsdn.^ Uhron^im. (1£5©-I47fb) -Ed. 
[Grand Loguthete- eye-witness, valuable, Ttircophobe.] 


(A] South# far captu rr 

(i) Known to Gibbon. 


Cantemir t EX Sm ui u (1). 
t halcondyles- Stv ab&Wj n a ^u). 

DuL’fli. See aboi.v r n n (a). 

Isidore. Lardied- 1>* capt* Co>ifi^ntinnpoU. MFG. run, 

Leonard, Archbishop n F Chios. I iGloria ConstantixiopalitAiu&e nrliitj*. JsutK- >1 
tux. Also di. Smntv^ki, L 1- hi Povt^F o TTiarfgnde. St Peterdiurg, 

Itii tnrnkL in Sansovino. See fri^er, m n (i). 

Pbnmtzcs. -See O&K*, o b («)* . . #B| _, , , 

[Thus* author, contemporaries of th* de** except C sritemir and UiidmuilvJe*. 
weTH ej^wituewe# of much which they relate hut were either Utiue, or fevutirctl use 
Union of the two Churches-1 


(ii) Unknown to Gibbon. 


Jhirham, Nicolb. Ginraiale dell' Aswedio >it i onstji ii Li impel i. Ed- Comet, E. 1 ieima. 
IBSfL Ed. Detbier, P. A. fn Mon. Hnngarw bM. VoL x*ir. Phi- ^ 

/TiW. fv. [This diary of an eye-witness, revised Inter, carries rauviution of its 

truthfulness/] „ ^ , _ . _ . _ , t . 

L'riltiUii]u* of Imbro, Life of MuLomet IL Ed. Muller, C. /» tragriieiitu 

ciinLiLL mepirum \ oL v h p. 4n, -S Ft* Srti. iv. t j 3- Dethiefj L. A. 

In Morn Hnngmuo hist Vol xxi. Pt, 3- S* ffnj, JKW._ iv. [Critobuhw wu* 
Arch Oil of the Island of Imbroa under Mahomet El. His history covert the first 
seventeen year* of Malimnefs reigm As be Monpd to theGreek as opposed to 
the ttopunnl^Dg party he is free from the bins of the author known L» Gibbon, | 
Fuse ill u* T TJhertin llb, of Rrescia. Con^tantinopoleop Libri i¥. Ed, A. 

id Analekteii der mitte!- mid newrierhisdttn Literatur. Vol. m. taiprir, 
1857. Ed. Ltethisr, P. A. In lion. Hungarian hteL YoL xm- Pt l ™** 
Aft it. [Poem hy eyewitness-] fc _ 

Tpdaldi. «f. Aflommt of tie Siege in two versions. (I) Ed. \ allot do vErivilie._/fi 
Chronique de Charles VII by Jean Chart ier. Vol* m + Pane. IBoH^ (2) Ed. 
Martene, E. and I>aranil t L\ 'Eliesaunis novus anedlotonmi. Vol, 3- See 
G^n. ir^ jv, [Florentine cye-witui^s.] 

'Hip followi iif* are of seroiidury importance. 

Gunbinij A, Dello Origine de Turchi et Imperio delli < Htamaimi. Florence. I *29 
and later ve&ra. Also printed by Samoruth See ti? s(i). [Hook n, which 
treats of the *iege ± aoggeaU information from eye-TiSnMei. bse/ul. ] 

Dolphin. Zorxi {Znni Delfin). Ansedio e pr^a di Constautinopoli noil anno 145^. 
EiL Thomas, <h M. /« SitammierirU* k. hayer. Ahnd. tt i^eMih. Muineh. 
lao&v Ed. Dethier* P, A. /« Mon. ]1 ungarifie bi#h VoL aczm PL t. See G«i. 
tv. [Mainly from Leonard* bot al«0 from ether oye-wttneeses,} 

I lienix, trrand Logotheter nr Hi^tor} p of llic TurkL-ib Empire. Ed, Dethierj 

P, A- In Mon. Hungariae hUt Vob xxit- i^t. i. See <?en h ffiW. tv* [e. 15tW; 

useful for inpography,] 






* 
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Michael CnnitaDtinovicb uf Ostnvik I'unietniki lisimn Polska onpi^uie. [Me- 
rntpirw of the Polish Jaui^wirj, r J Ed* GaWowskL in Zbibr Pisumow Polskich, 
Vol, w J Waigaw. lEigH. [Chums to lie eyev witness] 

Montaldo. A- ile. lie CouBtantmopolitMia oxridLii. Ed. De*imoTki n C P In Atti iL 
Sot:. Lijf ll re rli Ftur. pot. i (1074), Ed. Jiopf r K, and Dethier, F. A, In Mon* 
Huujjniriae hist Vof. hil Ft i- See Gen, BibL iv. [Eye-witness] 

Rapportn del Scincriore dpi Franciscan! presente all r assedLa p aI la pre>* Hi Con&tan- 
tipopolL Ed. Muratori. RHU.S^ mtt Ed. Dethier, F. A- /nMtui. Hungarioe 
hist. VoL EXN r Pt, i. [Eyn-wltdm.] 

Kiecherio., Ghri&toforo. La Prem di Constant! nopoU, Ed, Sajiaoviuo, fr\ .Sw tafotr? 
nj n (i). Ed. Dethier, I 1 . A, in Moo. Hungunae Li*t Vol. xxil Pl i* 3m 
Om, BSU iv. [Valuable.] 

Sin vie account of the Siege (Skaiuni y a n vzyatf! Tteargrwl* bezbrixhuym tciretftfcyin 
aultatJoEii), Ed. SreanevskL 1. |. under the title: Ptivinf u Tsaregradc in 
i chon iyi Zapiski of the 2sul Division, AcjhIIP. Reprinted wik.li aiJdiis. 
St Petersburg 1 . 1B$€. TransL from another text, Petbier, P. A. In Mon. 
HimgarLae hist. VoL xtn. Ft. i (*tf* <im r BU4. iv) a* " Muscovite Chronicle," 
[Balkan Slav dialect. Rye-vittmn account, but interpolated,] 

ZHchairia, AiigpjLia JobaauKi, Podestu of Fera. Epi^tuk de piridio ConstaiitinupoH-' 
tamo. Ed de Kmj, S. In Notices et extrait* das MSS* de la BibL du Jtm, «. 
Pans. 1327, Ed. DelLiar, 1\ A. and Hopf, K. In Mon. Hungariae hist. 
\ ol. xxri, Pt, i. See Gen* JJifiC it. [Eyu-wttnei#; mitten within a month of 
tho capture of the city.] 


III. MODERN' WORKS. 


A, TL kKi.Hn 1I EhTonrnsv 

Muhammad Sn'id Eifendi, called FerfizI Zudah. Gulshen-i miParif, Constantin ode. 

a. ii. I 36H. r 

Tay^flr Zddah A\*L WrUsh-i A \IL 4 vol*. CimFtantiuople. a. in 1233. 

KLairulLih EfTpnrli. Ta'tIUl Lou^tauitinuple. 1861, 

* Abdu* r-RaliTiiEln Shamf Hey. Ta rtkL-i deviet-i 'ogmAnlya. 2 vol*. Coostautmople* 
a.h. 131o. [The best.] 

Najab 'Alim. Turk ta'rLkiii Ldnstnutiuople., a.g. 1330. 

Muhammad Glialib. NaLaijii'l-viiqfPfit, 2ndedn. 4 vuU Constantinople. a.u p 1021>. 
‘OpnAnli Ta'rlkhL Ed. by the Institute of Ottoman History. VoL i, Constantinople! 

A.n. 1335. r 

A^m&d JuvilJ jhwhn, Ta'rikli i f askcr-i f o^mAul* (With inap^) 2 vols. Constanlj- 
nopk. a h, 12&7-&. French tnmal. Macridea. G. Efcjit militaire ottoman. 
Vol. i. Lecorp dee Janlesaire^. Paris. 1Sb2. [All pabL] 


B* Wert eh.■< Wonire. 
(i) General flthturitut. 


Cuntemir, Demetrin^ PHnce of Mobbvia. Hlvtoiro de Tempi re Otbrnnan. Fretich 
transl. 1743. Engl, tniuL TiudaL N. 1734-G. [Many curious Htalemuxta 
that the Turks recognised that Lon^autinople capitulated o» terms' 
Valuable as often giving the Turkish view. Originally written in Latin. 1 

Crmsy, E. History of the Ottoman Empire, New edm London, 1877. [Popular 
y.brid|rnHUiL of HaminUr-PiirgnbiEL] 

Finlay, G. History of Greece, Ed, Toier, II. F. Vah- ill, IV, V, See Gen. v 

[Valuable. ] 

Gibbon. E r History of the Decline and Full of the Raman Empire, E«L Burv.,1 R 

t,. #5— naj „ fn;ui +t— _ Viltaba * 


^ fipn T RiW. v, [Gibbou depended on the Byzantine source*, 
by Bury. 1 

Gibbons, if. A. 


ile notes 


The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, See Gen. RibL y 
Hammer-PurgFtallj J. V. GeseLleLtu ile^ osmaniaeheu Reiches See Geii. Ribi 
Jorga t N. fjeecbichte des osmoubeben Reiches. Era Gen Blbt + v. 


i 
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KnoUe&j R. The (kmerall Hlitorts of the Tu rices, London, 1W3, and later edns, 

I jiN i--Prwdf : s. Turkey, (Story of the Nations.) London. 1688, [Good summary J 

(Newman ,J. H. ) Lectures on the history of the Turks. Dublin. 1854 h [Suggestive.] 

Sanswviiui, F. Historic Universale dell' Origins el Insperio de B Turehi, Venice. 
1000, and Liter edna. [Useful compiktmn T especially as to Greece and eastern 
shores of Adriatic. Contains Ituliiin transl. of Aruhhiftbop Leonard 1 * Capture of 
Constantinople, ^ili. important modifications; arid t!ardinaJ 1$idora'a Report on 
the same object; with other notices otherwise difficult to God,] 

£ii) Fail of C tariffAu>pfr- 

Krause, «T, H. Die Eniboniu^n von Konstaritinopel bndreLwIiQten und funfzehnben 
Jahrhundert Halle. 1870. 

Xlijutovid (Mijatcmcb)* C< Ocmataiitinft, the last Emperor of the Greeks. London. 

[Slav standpoint, Bibliography.] 

Mordtnuunij A* D. Bel age rung mid blroharcing Constants nopels.. Am .Jahre 1463. 
Stuttgart. 1838. [Uses some authorities unknown to Gibbon* bat not the chief, 
Critofnilmu] 

F&spates, A. G. ITtii^irsd SiMfftr T^r u^uf. Athena, 1090. [Care¬ 

ful: local knowledge-] 

Poelfk, E. Destruction of the Greek Empire, London. 1003. [Usefl authorities 
unknown to Gibbon.] 

Vlnsto, E A* Lb* danders jours de Coiiidantiunple* Parts. 1883. [Picturesque.] 



CHAPTER XXII, 


BYZANTINE LEGISLATION FROM THE DEATH 
OF JUSTINIAN (Gfi5 a.d.) TO 

t, SSPECIAL BIBUOGRAPHY. 

KmmWWf, K. Gasehtehte iL byzarsL Li Iterate {Sm Gm. BihL v,) pp, ftOfl-13. 
[To be supplemented by Sleiliaao Yillwincra, L. Diritto hmuitino. mee brJw, 

D. ORIGINAL ACTTBORTITES, 

(fl) OoCiLMiTIOMri o y SotTM*. 

Fornm* G. I dotniiisefitE ^r*ci meilinoYnli di dirlrto private del! Italia meridionals 
e loro JifcirrnsC37-+* v.tm «jueHi bimiitlni il Ontntee cos papixi g;reco-epiL Leipeic, 
JU10. [Forms Heft tv nf th r Byzajjfcinhk*hed Archie .j 

- Forraulflj-i noUrili inediti delT eta bizauthiu. In B1SL 33* J&li 

Hokes barb. G. £. 'AWicfora. 2 vols, Leipsic. 1S3&-40* 

Khdl^j G r A, ami Ffjfcles* M. lunv^jua.^caiwv^ Her G€fL Bihf r iv. [Contains 
sources of Bfautipe C&iiosi Law.] 

Ziiclsarlae you TJngexvthaJ* K, E. Utlpsac. L043. 

- jEtB^riieco-romiinum, In 7 pte- Sw* Gen. BibL iy. [The rniiteuti? of each purl 

appear separately be!ow r n (A),] 

(b) Skpailat*: SodRCES. 

{A rmntjed hi shronoiafficai order urcordiny t& the certain or probable date 0/ fheir 

tmmpoitititm .) 

InfetitJiKrtfi fTw gxaeca Paraphrasi- Th^ipliilo Autecessari vnlgo tribute ^lcr 4 Ed. 
Ferriiii* E.~C. 2 voM, Rerlm. 1BB4-B7. 

Aj r Pturui oiler dor thrift uber die KeitabscMtliL Ei Znckrke von Liug-erithiiL 
K. E. Heidelberg. L343. (Re-edited Hgimia*,, L in YoL in. ALheus. 

1847, pp- 256-EW5.) 

He ActidtiibuEL This tmMm has been published by Hehnhai'hj G. E. in (^Wn at 
ioris frm>rnniBiii. V&L 1 * Leipsie. 3330. Re-editcd ?%uutitn t L, in 6{p^, 
VoL r. I»4G. pp. 117-215. And by Zachariao von UiigettibiiL In ZSR. 
Jtrmsnnistssclie A 1st Vbl* *ni- 1392. pp. 8S1F. 

The Novak of the Emperors from to 1453 form Fbrt jm (NorflUae CoimtilutloTif*) 
of Zueharke von JLingentbal. Jus gmeco-ronumuiii. (Ayr Qm. HibL iv.) They 
are gob-divided as follow#: 

CoLLtio pnjiiLi. Novella e CoswtHtsriojies aunortmi 5SM5 B*Ki. 

Gallatin tiocuiidii. Imp. Leonk Nov* t lae i 'oci*titiitioncH inter 38G-U10 editee. 

Collatio tertia. NovgIIm Constitutions* annorum 111 1 -10^7. 

Collatio qnaria. Novolke ConBtitutiiliies. amioruin HKs7-lSfl4. 

Collatio r|nijLte- Ndv«Uafl Couj?tftutimLes annoriim 150-M453. 

Eklo^n. Ej>ULA^a^e r Ed - Zachariai? you UoK^thal, K. E. CuLleotin libronun jnni 
jrnst : i. , «i-nji]]£iiiL IneditoriETTi, S\f? Gen. Bfm. n r B (Tlio Ecloga liaa been re-odited 
hy .\Jtmfrrnit03j A. G. Athene. JBIMh) 

Ndjitor ffTporiaiTiKM. Ed. S^aclmriue von Lm^ectli-al. K. E. Die ^u^iLULmlu 
ti isliteres. BZ. m. 1B1H. pp. 45ti-5» 
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The Sopot "Fofttor ib published by Pardessu^ A. NL Collection de Lois maritime?. 
Vol, t. Paris. Lti*0. ReWit*d by Ferrint. E, C. imd Mereatb ,1. In Editions? 
Ik^Lporimi U ciuibachiEmii*? supplement um. afterum, Leipie, !ft^7. Al^ by 
DumteylC In Revue de Pbilultn^iu. 1905. pn. 1-29, And >RDF, mi. (199-5) 
pp* 428-49. Also by Ash humor, Vl\ The Rhodian Sea-Ln Oxford. 
sAfint ytwpyiKae. Ed. Ferriiii, E, C. Edukne rri tiers del Sopnt y*mpyi<*Zr RZ, vn, 
am) pp. 558-71. Also ed. Ajdibumer, W. in JHS. VoL xp. (1910.) pp. 97 tf, 
Frinjiiiruci. Ed# Zakch&riue V0U Ltu etltlifl.1, K. L O Ndp***. Itupentonmi 

RaMlii T Conrtantin^ et Lmiiib Prot'hjrnij, etc, &'# Gen. iJiW, tv* Re-edited 
Brandilooue, F. In FontL 1B95. 

Epoita^ogc. &ee ai^ve under Eclng^, 

Bl*ilicurum libri lx. Vote. i-vt. Ed. Haimbaeh* VV, FL Sue Gen, Bi&I* n p . 
[V»L in enn Laij lh Ucimkudf? Prolegomena et tnnuintlc BuBc-nrum.] 

The work hut b»i completed by two supplements: 

I. Supplemeiitnni editiunis BasElkorum Heimhai’kiMiae lih, ii -svin IVsih- 
corum.,, nec non lib, itx BaiillcomiD...rontinfiiis^ Ed. Zaehuriae vor 
L lugenthal. Leipsk, I04(h 

£, Ed ilium? Bii^ilioonim IleambnebiiiiiM supple mention alterum, Ed, 
Fprrinij E, C. and Me rati ^ J. i^ipsic, 1897. 

Tipucitus (Tiwvwntt), Still unpublished. Extract* m Mui. A. Soriptotum veterum 
nova colWtio. Vol- vn. Home. 1 ttJS. 

Prcfnel. Book of the. Ed. Ni-cele, j. Acorop rov %otfxrv tv T^e 

liirrt Ail PrdfcL Gen. MhL n% 

Epitome Laffum (920), Ed. Zachariae von LiEi^enthal. Ju? ,iTra*Keo-roinanuiiL 
Pts, n and vii* ►isw Gru. Bibl. iv. 

Edogfa private oucta. Ibid. Pt. if. 

Edoga ad Frochiran mutatn. M. Pt. re. 

Synopsis Eikdlicnrum (major). Ibid. Pt. v m 
EprnAgo^ aueta, I fed. Pt- iv. 

Ilrlpa or PruetlLa as actis EuFtnthii Romani. Ibid. Pt. i. 

The opuscnl luii of Eustathius and Georj^ Phubenes on the //jywAo/nn lias been pub¬ 
lished by Zirharian vou Liu^cnthal in Ge^-h, d. ^echisch-rSiriiaelian Rccht*, 
$14. -ifee Gem. Bikt, e + . . , ^ 

'(lie trMtks Dc pcculiis and Dv privik^ik creditomm are in Heim^cli, b. E, 
V oL n. pp, 247^39. Sw abat* r s ii (o), 

Novel of ('iinhtantine Monomachns (I«i4o). EtL lagirde, P- Av. Abhand. iL 
Gdttinger Gesel]. d. WissuiL Hiet-phil- Rl- mui (UKUl, p|i. ItN.i-iiOti; 
ed, Cozm-Luzij I. Nitudi o document! di -inriii & diritto, ^ \ r «l- v~ (198i.) 
PPl2G'} 31Ei. Also ed- Ferrinl^ E. V. Arohiiio piitridico Vol. xxsiil 18G4. 
Meditihtin dc uudiK padk Ed. Mi>tiuier. H. and Platon r b, KRDF* V flb, ktvh 
(1911) t stxxviii (1911), 

SynopeiH LepUfn. MPG. cxxn + 925-74. Also ed. ^itha^ K. N* M^acancJ 
ViiL iv, JSet Gen* Bibf. iv, 

vojukvv. Fil, Lenn^laviiui, J. and FrelieriuB T E .Iutib gmeco-nrnMnil. 
Vol m Frankfort Also &1. Sgoutad, L, in Vol. vm* Athene, 

lesL 


Syuopis minor. Ed. Zacbarlae von Lingecitlial p K. E. Jup ^ravco-romanum. 
Pt, ii. Arff 6fni. Bibt. iv H 

Frochiron am^tum. Ibid, l^. vi. , , . u 

Coustanrtine Uannenopulus* Alanuale Leguio five HexabiUns, Ed. Heimbafh^ G, E_ 
Leipaie. 1851. [Tlie estrartp from JuliaiiUB Asoalonltnj Bimrte of the I Ic.tiv- 
bibfoSj have been published by Ferridj E, €. in ReuiliconE iUtR h JBtiL kmb. 
Voi. xxxv. (1902.) pp. 

Bracidilaoiiv, ¥. Frarnmcuti di le^ialuziOTie normanna u di ^iurisprudenza bimntina 
nell Itaiia nieriditnmlo. In Rtiuilieonti deliu It. AcumL dei Liucci, ^ 1S85-4. 
[Contains^ tho fmgmentfl oF i'od. Vatic. 845 on the TH-eoretrnn and the HyjHP- 
boloQ.) 

TaEiina&iaj N. Una collesdone italiano di hizantiue. Jr Archiviu giundico. 

VoL lv. (1895.) pp, 480 ff. 
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Byzantine Legislation 


III. MODERN WORKS. 

(a) W r oaKi of a Ge.^iial Cmakactlii 

(!) Oh Ny-ztititine Lajinlatitm* 

Heimbath, W + K Cmeehi^li-romisches Recht. in Er&ch-Gr liber, text* i. Toll 80. 
18fi®. pp. I Gift [Unfinished.] 

Ivnrag®r, I 1 - Ge-hichte der Quclleo und Utteratur de* rdmim-lien Recht*. 2nd edn. 
Munich. 19L2. §49, p». 405-17. French transL of 1st edn. Rri&srtud, J. 

IVfis, 1094 . [iSumiruiry, | 

Krnmbaeher* K. Ge«rh, d, hyzanL Liit&mtur, 2nd edn. Stes Gun. JJJU, v. 
[Snmmikry.] 

Mortrenll, J. A- II Hintoirc du druii byiqutini 3 vnh. Paris. 1&434J. [Still 
UAefay 

SLciiwio VitlikDiiev-a, L, Dfritto bizuutinOr (Extract from the EnciLdopudiii^iLiridlca 
itnluino.) Milan, ItKhi. [The most recent work,] 

Zaelmriae von LiujcKitthaL K, E, OeadilditA de* grhyrhW R.pfifnjgrhen Rechta- 
3rd edn, -S?t: Grin, Hih/ r v. [lndsspemable and Hdiiplete-} 

— Histaiijiti juri> y-raern-roQkani duliuoaljo cum appendice ineditorsim, Heideh 
herjp I8Ti9. French trausL Lauth, fL Hlitoire tin droit privd greco-ronmlu. 
PftHtti IH^ii, [Work replnrud by the preceding.] 


(li) UijFvxitm of Hyznntiiif' Imw, 

llrandileoLio, K II diritto ^reeo-ronmrio nell" Italia meridian ale dmir vm al xn 
aceolo. In Anckmn ginridico* Vol. xxxvz. (Ilifltj.) pp. 231) tf. 

- X ucm sludi ?ul dirittu bi^uitino nelT J Nil in inL Y ri!iioimlt k . hi Studi is docii- 

nierkti dt sterhi u diritto- VoL vm. (IBflJ.) ppu 35 fF. 
tluhc. R. de. Roman BiiilGnecD'^ntitiM Law among the Slav pi^iple^, H'ith bd 

appendix ctm Laming a HrrbiilU Cut met uf Knniaun-.HyzaEitin? Lb**, M~ar5iiw- 
1830. (In Russian.) French tmu^L Sl^tert T A- nria 1H80. (ff. Review 
by Fertile in AreMvio giiirtdico, VuL nvi r (1881.) np. 30L tf.j 
Pic t J. L Les Jot* rtuimainoa et leur curmaxitc aver le dioSt hyzairtin et slave. 
Bucharest 15337. 

^icilUno1 tlknnevEi, L. Sul diritto greco-rtmitmo (private) in Siolk In Riv, di 
storEa e filosoha del diritto. VuL il 1001, 


( 5 ) Ann Articles is pEmuiiJcAiiE, 

Ainlreadc^ A. La vdiulite dea office* ost-elle d'orieine byzantlne? NRDF. xlv, 
IkSi. 

Aflhbiiiner, W. Hie Famiuhs 1 Lbw p /n JHS. VuL xxx. (1910.5 [ip, 85 if. [On 
the Nd^M>r with critical text.] 

Bonhmtoj, P. and HrauriLh'ime. F r Ntudri atudii c ricordu* ^ulla sturia dpt diritto 
rcinauo in Oriente. In Atti del V oonirrefc=o uaz. ^iuridicu-fnren»p. PaJerrno. 
^ r al. uj. 1303. 

Branddeoiie, F. Sulla ^toria e la Datura della donatio propter nnptiaa. Bologna. 

189ft. 

—— Studio tit] l^whirou lognm. BISL. ivi. 1304. 

"- Traditio por Oartam f TT'ipoSuiTtv Ai* wyrypa^nv) [id diri ttd iiiiaiitittUH In 

Stixdii...L d onoro di V Sciidnui. VoL 1. Milan. 1805 . 

D^iniui^^ D, D. l>ie ELe^’heFskun^ nach roTni^han und InRhe^nd ere nach 
bywdnn$okeii Recht Athene 1807, 

Dyubuniatews, (J. T« fmkxi&inp rpir^v o« Bvfmn'iax^ In Iv-rr^-^r^rpif tav 
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r. 582 Creation of the taaithates of Afiiia and Raven n a. 
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G27 Defeat of the Persians hy He radius at Nineveh. 

631 The Avans defeat the Bulgariano. 
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759 Defeat uf the Ru l^iiruiitg it M aicellnev 
762 Baghdad founded uy the Caliph .Mausfir. 

Defeat of the Bulgarians- at A echini us. 

76L771 Persecution of the imsge-worahippers. 

772 Defeat of the Bulgarians at Lithosoiia. 


* 
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774 Anmireatton of th p Lomhjml kingdom by Charlem&gna 

775 (U Hept) Death of the Emperor Constantine V and meosicnfif Leo IV 

the Chftwr. 

7S0 (8 Sept.) Death of Leo IV aud R^nfiy of Irene. 

731 Pope Hadrian J $m*m to Hate official (lets by the regnal your* of tlje 
Emperor. 

787 Ecumenical Council of Nicnea. Canduinnutiim of IccjiiocIjiNm. 

788 Establishment of the 1 drfshl dynasty hi Mumceg. 

790 (Pea) Abdication of Irene. C<m*t 4 uitine Vi assumes power. 

797 117 J Lily) Du potation of Constantine VI. Irene become* Emperor. 

BOO Eatabli&hineiit of the Aghlabid dynasty lu Tunis. 

{25 Dec.) Charlemagne crowned' Emperor of the West. 

302 (31 Oct,) DeposLtion of Irene mid acce&rioa of Nicephoros I, 

803 Destruction of ibe Barnituides 

809 Death of Hiriiii ar-thudncl rind civil war iu the Caliphate 
TLe BulgurEnn Khati Kram invade* the Empire 

Pepin of Italy's attack upon Venice. 

810 N icophorun Tu scbcmo of iinamziai nmrga niRufcin m 
Concentration of the lagoon-township* a| Rialto, 

811 IJip Emperor Nmcphuru-s l in defeated aod slain by the Eu Simians: 

ueneion of Michael I IUng*b& 

S12 Treaty of Alx-la-Lbapelle recognises CharIemiigLO , s imperial title. 

813 Michael 1 defeated at VqntErrida: Knini appears before Constantinople. 
Deposition of MlrliMci I and accession of Leo V the Armenian. 

Battle uf McKern brio. 

Ma'mfm becomes sole Caliph. 

814 (14 Apri ]) Death of Krunt; jwice Iwt ween the Empire and th e JJ nJga rians. 

815 Iconoclastic synod of Constantinople. 

Banish mem of Tbeodute of Studion L 

820 (25 Disc,) Murder of Leo V T and accession of Michael 11 the Amorimu 
822 lliSlirrtCtinn of Thomas ihe Slavonian. 

826 Dejith of Theodore of btLidimi. 

Conquest of Crete by the Amh. 

827 Arab invasion of Sicily, 

829 342 Reign of TheophiI n si 

832 Elliot of Theophilos iniud inmgus. 

833 Booth of the Caliph Ma'iw Oh . 

836 llm Abhusid capital removed from Baghdad to Simaira. 

839 Freaty between the Russian* and the yreokjL 

840 Treaty of Pavla between the Emperor Lutluvr I and Venice. 

842 The Arab* tube Me-ndim. 

Disintegration of the Caliphate taring, 

842-867 Reign of Michael 11L 

S43 Council of Coimtjititiiioplu T and final rosto ration of imase^onhip by Ilia 
Empress TlittnJoni. 

848 Ignatius become* Patriarch, 

852 893 Reign of Hu re* in Bulgaria. 

856-868 Rule of Banian. 

853 DqneMon of Ignatius and election of Pbutius as Patriarch, 

860 The Russians appear before Constantinople, 

860-861 ip) Cyril's mmAmi to the Chum* 

363 (r) Mission of Cyril and Methodius Lei the Morayian*. 

864 t an vend on of Bulgarin to orthodoxy'. 

867 The Schism of Photiu*. 

The Synod of CanstafttinnjiLe completes! the rupture with Rnma 

(23 Sept.) Murder of Michael 111 mid accession of Htusil I the Macedonian. 

Deposition of Plnitiua. Restoration of Ignatius. 

86? 


863 Independence of Egypt under the TuKuiid dynasty. 
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869 (14 F.h ) l>pat)i of CyriL 

EcumenmaS C ouncil af Constantinople. End of the £tibSs&)< 

870 Methodius become? tHe lirat ^{mitb-Pauuoiiliiii archbishop. 

871 Wat with the Panliriiaft 

87G Capture of Bari from the Saracens by the Greeks 

877 Death of Ignatius imd reinstatement of Photitu u Patriarch. 

{22 July) (VmiLt'U of Ravenna. 

878 {21 May) Capture of Syracuse by the Arabs. 

878 (?) Promulgation of the /WAirfiH. 

882 Fresh rupture between the Easternand Western Churches; eicconini uni- 
cation of Photius. 

885 (6 April) Death of Methodius, 

886- 912 Reign of Leo VI the Wise. 

888 Depcsutmn anil ejtilo of Phallus. 

887- B&2 Reign of Anhui 1 in Armenia, 
r, 888 Publication of the RariNct* 

891 Death of Fbotius. 

892 The Abbosid capital restored to Baghdad. 

892- 914 Reign of Smbut 1 in Armenia. 

893- 927 Jtogu uf Simeon in Bulgaria, 

895-896 Hie Magyars migrate into Himprv. 

898 [teooiirii Itatjoii between the Eastern amf Western Churches 

899 The Magyars invade Lombardy. 

MO Victory of Nicephorus Phocaa at Adana, 

The Magyar occupy Pinoonia, 

902 {I Aug.) "Fall of Taormina, the last Greek stronghold Ln Sicily. 

904 TlieaaalonSea Racked by the Saracen* 

906 Leo Via fourth marriage; contest with the Patriarch* 

The Magyars overthrow the Great Moravian State, 

907 Russian expei Lit inn against Constantinople, 

909-1171 'Hie Fftfiinid Caliphate tn Africa. 

912 (II May) Death of Leo V] and of I "mi- inn tiim VII Porphyro- 

geuttus under the regency of Alexander. 

913 Simeon of Bulgaria appears kfore Constantinople. 

915-928 Reign uf Ashot 11 in Armenia. 

917 (20 Aug.) Bulgarian victory uL All obtains, 

919 (25 Afar.) Usurpation of Bontanus Lucapenns. 

920 (June) A Council at Cnn*ta]itinr>]iLu pronounces upon fourth marriage?. 
923 Simeon besieges (kmstittinopie. 

927 (8 Sept) Peace with Bulgaria. 

932 Foundation of the Buwaihid dynasty, 

933 Venice ttiUhliahrs Lor supremacy in J stria. 

911 RuuKLan expedition against l ojinlautiample. 

944 (16 Dec.) Deposition of Rom sums Lrcapenup P^taml rule of Con- 

ttutnH VII begins, 

945 ’The Buwaihsds enter Baghdad and control the Caliphate. 

954 PriDO&a Olga of Russia tmbraow Christianity. 

955 Rattle of the Loi'hfidil. 

959 (® Nuv.) Death nf Constantine V11 and accession of RoiVUUSUi II. 
959-976 Rfiign of the Doge Peter IV Candiauus- 
9S1 Recovery of Crete by NLcephurus PboeaH. 

(Afar.) Advance m Asia by llie Greeks. 

Athanasius founds the convent of Ht Laura on Ml Athcw. 

983 (15 Mur.) Death of Hoinanus 11: accession of Basil \l: regency of 
Tlicophmn. 

(1ft Aug.) Csurpatioil of Nieepboni^ 11 Phocas. 

964 Aon?/ against the monks. 

665 Conquert of Cilicia. 

967 Renewal of the Bulgarian war, 

968 The Russians iu Bulgaria. 
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9G& (SflOct-} Capture of Antioch. 

J’he Ffttinaid Caliphs annex %ypt. 

i J 9 Pec, M unler of Nicephoros Phrscas and acce^ioo of Joli u TiimL^eiL 
970 Capture of Aleppo 

Aeit^idniL of fleia ai Prince of tbe Magyars. 

Sfl Revolt of Bard os Mura*, 

The Emperor John TsdmtBces umuea Extern Bulgaria. 

972 Death oi' 9vi r itns!n? of Kiev, 

(10 Jan,) fteath of John Tstmiscra : personal role of Basil II Tlulgar- 
octorni- begins. 

Peter i irseolo 1 olecterl Doge. 

9 16 <979 Revolt of Hiri]^ Sclcms. 

980 Accession of Vladimir in Russra. 

9S& Fall of ike eunuch Rin-siL 
9SS-10IB l Front Bulgarian VVar. 

987-999 ( oisspSracy of REioniFi and Sclents. 

988 The I’d timid Caliphs occupy Syria. 

989 Baptism of Vladimir of Russia. 

Vladimir captures Cherrmu 

991 Hie Ffiti trims re-occupy Syria. 

991-1009 Reign of Peter Oraudn II as Doge. 

(19 July) First Venetian treaty with the Eastern Empire. 

994 Baif-sd-Daulah takes- Aleppo and establitibis himself in Northern Syria. 
994 1001 W ar w tlL th e Fdt i m Ids, 

985 Basil IPs campaign in Syria. 

99B (Jan.) JVnW against the Powerful, 

Defeat of the Bulgarians mi the Sperelieus. 

997 Accession of St Stephen in Hongarv. and run version of the MatrvarR. 

998 1030 Re igu of \J ah in Cid of Ghuzuah. 

1008 Vlad Emir of Kiinsia makes a treaty with the Biiliarinns, 

1009 lire Patriarch Sergius trwm the Pope s muiiq from the diptych*. 

1014 Hattlo nf I! imhulcrngn l death of the Tsar Samuel. 

1015 Death »f Vlad imir of it usrift. 

1018-11BG Bulgaria a By/antine province. 

1021 1022 Annexation of Yoapnrakan U* the Empire. 

1024 i h e Pat rin. rdi E aHftathius attempts to uhtain from th e Pope the an ton oni v 
*>f t h e Greek Cll U rcil r 

1025 ( Ii'j [let. ) Death of Btwil II and accession of Constantine VIII. 

1028 Fall uf the Orseoli aL \ euice. 

1028 (it Nov.) T>eath of i 'onFtantine VTH and succession of Zee and 
RouianuF III ArgvruH. 

1030 Defeat of the Greet-; near Aleppo. 

1031 Capture of Erles^;t by George Vlanim-e^. 

1034 (12 April) Murder of ttomuoa 111 am! aceessir.i. nf Mkhul IV the 
Paphlagonku. 

Government of John the DrpbanoLrouhos. 

1038 Death of St Stuplien nf Ilqnguy. 

Success of George Maniaccs in feimily. 

The Seljfiq j'mrhrit Beg proclaimed, 

1041 (10 Dec .) Death of Michael E V and succession of Michael V Cnlnpliatea. 
Bankh ment of John the C^rphano trophic. 

1042 (21_ April) Revolution in Constantinople; fall of Michael V r 
Zi>e and TheisJnra join! Empresses 

(11-12 Joins) Zoe's marriage; meemkm of her husband, Coustauthe IX 
MoiifttnachniL 

1043 Nf i l^Eiiu;! L Cerniariua becomes Patriartk 

Rising nf George Mauinties; hi* defeat and death at Chstrevo. 

1045 Foundation of the Law School of Constantinople. 

1048 Annexation of Armenia (Ant) to the Empire. 

1047 Revolt of Torniciujt 
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1046 Appearance of the £*eljnqa on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 

1050 Death of the Empress Zoe 

1054 (20 if Lily ) Thu Patriarch Michael Ottru laris* break* with Rome; sch™ 

between the Maseru and Western Churches, 

1055 (II iin.) Death of Cominiitiiiu IX ; 111eodora sole Empress* 

'Hie Suljfiq Tughril Reg enter* Baghdad. 

1056 (31 Aug.) Death of Theodora and preclamation of Michael VI 

tieus. 

1057 Rev oli of Isaac Comnenas. Deposition of Michael VI. 

(1 SepL >) Jh3jhl: I Cqdiugu lib crowTiwl Emperor at Cuimtandnople- 

1058 Deposition and death of Michael CerdaTias, 

1069 Treaty of Mel 6, 

Abdication of Isaac (.'omnftou^. 

10591067 Reign of Constantine X 

1063 Death of Jughril Reg. 

1063-1072 Reign uf the Mj^t[ Alp AtsIAti, 

1064 Capture of Ani by the Hcijnqe., and conquest of Greater Armenia. 

1066 Foundation of the University at Baghdad r 

1067-1071 Reign of Roman us 111 Dmgoni'S, 

1071 Capture of Bari by the Norman* and loss of Italy. 

Battle ofMauzikert. 

The ESeljQqs occupy Jerusalem. 

1071- 1078 Reign of Michael VJ I Paraplnflces Does** 

1072- 1092 Reign of the Sdj uq M alik ohfih. 

1077 Arresfiior of SolaimAii J* Sultan of Rum. 

1078 The Turk* nt Nicaeiu 

1078-1081 Reign of Nicephorua 111 Uotaniates. 

1080 Alliance between Robert Gumcanl and Pope Gregory VlL 
Foundation of the AnneTio-Ctlicbii kingdom. 

1061-111S Reign of Alexin* I Comnenun. 

I06I-10S4 Robert GaLscard's invasion of Epirus. 

1082 Treaty with Venice. 

1088 Incursion.; of the Patxinaks begin. 

1091 (20 April) Defeat of the UutzmaLoi at the river l^ehqmimn, 

1094 1095 Invasion of the CumanF- 

1094 Council of Piacenza. 

1095 £16-26 New*) L'uiluclI of Clermont proclaims the First Crusade. 

1096 The ('nipadere at LoQSLmtinople. 

1097 The CroHaderfi capture Nk-aea, 

1D9S < bo ij id I of Bari. SL An.-eho refute® the Greeks. 

1099 Est^hLi*hmeut of tin" Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

1100 (18 July) Death of Godfrey of Bouillon. 

1104 Defeat of the CrciHtderm at IJamin. 

1107 Bobcmoud’s ex]dition net Constant] n e*p te. 

1108 Battle of Dnjazza. 

Trenty with Bobmnnd. 

1U6 Rattle of rhiinmehum, 

1118-1143 Reign of John It Comnenna. 

1119 First expedition of John Camneqmi to A*Ea Minor. 

1122 Defeat of the P&tmiaks near Eski-Sagra. 

1122-1126 War with Venice. 

1128 The Emperor John tomnenua defeat* the ITmLgarhm* uimr Hamm. 
1137 (May) Roper IE of Sicily V doel Mated off Irani, 

1137-1138 f 'nmpnigii of Jol]n { 'oniutiiuiH in Cilicia and Syria, 

1143^1180 Reign of Manuel I Comueous. 

1147-1149 'Hie .Second Crusade. 

1147-1149 War with Ro«rer II of Sicily. 

1151 Tike Byzantines at Ancona. 

1152 1154 Hunjearmn U ar 
1154 Dc^tli of Roger II of Sicily, 
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1158 
1158 
11 S3 
1161 
1168 
1170 


1171 

1173 

1176 

1177 


CiLnipni^n of Manuel Comnedmj in Syria. 

Hl» wknui eiitry into Antioch ; zenith of his power* 

Expulsion of the Greeks from Cilicia. 

Jfattic of Hilrim. 

Annexation of Dalmatia. 

Th* Emperar Mwinel attempts to reunite the Greek and Armeniiio 
th arches. 

Rupture of .Manuel with VoaictL 
Frederick Barfcnma hesiog^ Ancona. 

Bailie of Myriocophul dhi. 

Brittle of Lifiiano. 

Pw« of Venice. 

Ii80-ll@3 Reiins of Alexius JI ComnetiuR, 

Tito NuindatioH of the -Serbian monarchy by Stephen Ntmudja. 
llo^ Massacre of Latins in CoieHtantinopse. 

(Jp^) AndrEinicui I Comnenas becomes joint Emperor. 
fk° v r) Mtim]pr of U. 

1XB5 Ihg Normans take IhessalonjotL. 

„« and death of AudmmrTis: accession of Ifcum II Annies. 

Hei^ii of Leo i I the G rest of Cilicia, 

1I&6 Secoud Bulgarian Empire luiindd. 

1187 Saladm captures Jerusalem. 

1189 -Sack of ThessaJoiiira, 

1189-1192 Third Crusade. 

1190 Death of .Frederick Barbs ros?a in the East. 

Angelos defeated hy the Bulgarian*-. 

JJ" * h'cnp&tiiH] of Cyprus by Richard Co&ur-de-Lion. 

JJjg iisj! “5 Lusngnan purchases Vv pros from Richard I. 

1193-1205 Reign of the Doge Enrico DaodoLo. 

11^7 l U At™ in Angelos. 

mi 

1203 



Venice, 

Hu: CmsileH enter Constantinople, 

Imposition of Alexins III; restoration of Isaac IJ iritli VWiriw IV 
Angel us. 

12G3 1227 Empire of Jongliix Khan. 

1204 {B IVb .} Deposition of Isaac JI aud Alexius IV; accession of Alexius V 
3 { Mocimauphtos). 

03 April? Sack of I'oriHtiiiitidople. 

< 10 May) Coronation of Baldwin. Count of ELmdcra, and fbttndstiou or 
*he Luiej Empire of Constantinople. 

The compulsory union of the Eastern jind West*™ Chardin 
t he V oimtiimB purchase the iRknd of t rete. 

Alexins romicenos founds the *tatu nfTrebhfioiul 
(14 Aprii) The BulgarkiLi defeat the Emperor Baldwin I at Uadrumpple 
(Ll Aug.) Henry of Fkndei^ crowned Latin Emperor rift tautaiitiiiunle. 
Jneodoral crowned Emperor of Nicum. 

JVace kvith the Bulgarians*. 

r rhe Turks of Rflm defeated on the MaeojuLer hv Theodore Lascaris 
I’eacc with Ninaa, 

The Fourth Lftloraii Council. 

1216 ftealli of the Emperor Henry, and snwfeai™ of I'eter of Courtenay 

i£L? Stop]init erawnerl King of Scrhiiu 1 

imn Icciffrey of Villi'hariliHiin, I’rinci' of Achilla. 

^ a -^parate Serbian Church. 

™i Heign cf Robtrt iir Courtenay, Latin Emparor uf CuuatBatmopIe. 
Rockery of TbttBalonk* by the Greek* of Epirus. H 

l^th of Theodore Lmaris, Emporor of Nkaea. Actession of John III 
V ntatZC’r. 


12QG 

1203 

121C 

1212 

1215 
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1222 First appearance of the Mongol* in Europe. 

1224 The Emperor of Nka&a occupies Hadrlanoptiu 

1228 Death of SStephr u a the first Rlug of Serbia 

1228-1237 Itnigu nf Jyhn of ltrlE>rii]a T Latin Emperor of Ccm«twtu»p]& 

1230 Destruction of the Greek Empire of ThessdoDica by the Bulgarians 

1234 Fall of the Kin Dynasty in China- 

1235 Revival of the Bulga rian Patriarchate. 

1236 Constantinople attacked by the Greek* and Bulgarians 
1236(?) Alliance between the Armenians and the Mongol*. 

1237 Invodou of Europe by the Monguls. 

1237 -1261 Reign of Baldwin If, last l^athi Emperor of Coustantijjople- 
1241 Battles of Liugniti and Mnhi. 

Death of John Aien 11; the decline of Bulgaria begins. 

1244 The Despotat of Thessolonkn becomes a vasal of Nicaea. 

1245 Council of Lyons. 

1246 Keecinquest of Macedonia from the Bulgarians 

1254 {30 OcL) Death uf John Vatat^; Theodore It Luacsris succeeds n& 

Em purur uf Nirapa 

Submission of the Despot of Epirus to Nicnea, 

Mam|ilk Sultans in Egypt. 

1255-1256 Theodore IPs Bulgarian campaigns. 

1256 i iverthrow of the Assassins by the Mongols 

1253 Death of Theodore II La^cank. Accession of John IV Las^ari*. 

Destruction of Baghdad liy the Mongol* and overthrow of the Caliphate, 
1253 {1 Jan.) Michael V J11 PaiapoluguH proclaimed Em pernr of Nicae?*, 
1253-1234 Eleigu of Kuhlai Khan, 

1260 The Egyptians defeat the Mongol* at M Am JfiJljL 

1261 {25 July] Capture of Coii&tanfinople hy the <1 reeks ■ end of the Latin 

Empire, 

1261-1530 Ahbasid Caliphate in Cairo. 

1266 (Feb.) Charles of Anjou's victory- over Manfred at Benevruitn. 

1267 (27 May) Treaty of Viterbo. 

i367 1272 V n jgTE^Fi rif {'hurl iif A ei jou 5 ei E pi nzs. 

1270 (25 Aug.) Death of St Louis. 

1274 Ecumenical Council at Lyons : union of the Churches again achieved- 
1276 Leo III of Cilicia defeats the MnEiduk*. 

1275 Jjen HI uf Cilicia, defeats the Seljrttjs of Ictmiuin. 

1281 Joint Mongol ami Armenian ibices defeated hy the Mamin It* on the 
OrotiUs. 

(Ifi Nov.) Excimimunj^atiou nf Michael iVLieokgiH; breach of the 
Union. 

Victory of thn lb 1 rat over the Angevins. 

1^2 (30 May) The Sicilian Vespers. 

(II Dec.) Death of Michael Pula&oi^gnti, Act^ou uf AndiOninu 1L 
c, 1290 Foundation of Walhu-hia. 

1291 Fall of Aom. 

1299 ( Wufi n # Emir of the (Ottoman Turks. 

1302 Osman's victory at Bupliiieuin. 

End of the alliance between the Armenians and the Mongols. 

1302-1311 The Catalan Grand Company in the Eo>t. 

1308 Turks enter Eumpe- 

Cipture of Ephuutis by the Turks- 

1309 Capture of Rhodes from the Turks hy the Knsglits of St John. 

1311 Rattle of thu i V phis us. 

1326 Briisa surriiudor? to the Ottoman Turks. 

(Nov.) Death of OfemJilL 
1326 1359 Reign of OrkhOn. 

1328 1341 Reign of AndroEiicEis Iff PalaeiilEigus. 

1329 Phe OttDQUia capture Nicaefu 

1330 (28 June) Defeat of the Bulgarians by the Serbians at the battlo of 

VelbouL 
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1331 jB Sept ) Coronation of Stephan Dulau a£ Kina nf Bar hut. 

1336 Birth of Tlmtlr. 

1337 The Ottoman* mpture Niconiedk 
Con quasi of Cilicia lijr the Mamlflfci, 

1341 HncceHsiou of John V Piihii'Mliijzii'- Rebellion of Juliu GiuUdWta 
1342-1344 Guy of Ltisigiuni Kin^ nf ClDciai 

1342 1349 Revolution of the Xe^lois at Thesaoloriica. 

1344-1363 ReLtrca of t maatautinc IV in Cilkia, 

L345 Stephen Dublin conquer* Macedonia. 

1346 Stephen Du&m crowned Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks, 

1347 John \ I Caut&ouzmifl takes Constantinople. 

134S Foamintioii nf the Lta*potat of Mwtra 

1349 Independence of Moldavia. 

1350 Serbo-Groek treaty, 

1354 The Tutka take GallipolL 

1355 Abdication of John V I (antacozene. Ile^to ration of John V. 
f20 Dec,) Deal th of Ste phen Du^il 

1306 11 se Turks thugin to settle in Eurnpt, 

1357 Th* Turks capture [ladriMiople. 

1359-1330 Re%ii of Morbid L 

13@6 Formation of the Janissaries from tribute-children. 

1363-1373 Heign of Constantine V in Cilicia. 

1355 The 1 urk.s establish their capital at hi adriaqople, 

1365 foundation of the Mintf dniasty In China. 

1366 (21 OteLJ John V abjures the schism. 

1371 fE8 ScrpL) Buttle of the Muriboi. 

1 >eath of S tepheia Crofi V. 

J373 Thu Emperor John V h&comes the vassal of the Sultan Murad. 

137J-1393 LiM> VI of LuKiguaiij, the last Ki■ iu r of AnnenuL 
M'S Capture and exile of Leo V I of Armenia, 

1376 1379 Rebellion of A nd roiiic lib IV. 

Coronation of Tvrtko as King; of the -Serbs and li-osma. 

1379 Restoration of John V. 


1332 rfteuLti of I* Lrt is the ( Ih 4 t of Himeair. 

1387 Turkish defeat on the To pika. 

Surrender of Thfosahmitm to the Turk*. 

13^ (15 June) Battle of Ko**ovo; Ml of the Berbtan Empire. 
1389-1403 Reign of tteymid, 

1390 Usurpation of John VII Falaeologns- 

1391 Dmitri of John \ Accession Eif Manuel II Pdnwlojrup, 

(£-1 Mar) Death of Tvrlko I. 

Capture of Philadelphia by the Tarts. 

1393 Turkish cam} (mat ofTTlesady. 

(17 -fitly) Capture of Tmovn ; end of tin* Ibilgarwtii Empire. 

(10 Oct.) "Turkish victory at Re vino in VVal lochia. 

(25 ftttpL) [kittle of Nmojudiis, 

Bayazid attacks Qjnstimtinnple. 

'Ilie Turks i 11 v&d o Eo-ei 
J lmur invade^ hidii) and s&ck^DelhL 
Timur sacks Baghdad, 

(2B July) pEaiiixr def&its the Ottoman SuJtan BeIvuzhI at Aujfitra 
1402-1413 Civil war among the Ottoman Turks. 

1403 (21 Nov.) Second battle of Kossavo. 

1405 Death of Timfir. 

1409 Council of Fisa, 

1413-1421 Rullpi of Mali o in at I. 

1413 {30 July) Turkish victory at CbamorlG, 

1416 The Turk- declare war on Venice. 


1304 

1396 

1397 

1398 

1401 

1402 


(2® 51ay) Turkish Heet defeated off Gallipoli 
1418 Death nf Mirtfea the Great of ^ aUachU, 
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1421-1451 Reign of Murad 1C 

1422 Siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1423 Turkish edLpedrtjou into the Morea. 

Thc£&iluuica purchased by Veziiob. 

1423-1448 Reign of John VIII J^laHjlupu*.- 
1426 Battle of flioirokoitm. 

1430 Capture of ThesoiJafsioa by the Turks. 

1431 Council of Basle open*. 

1432 llcath of the lust Frank^li Prince of Achik 
143S (j) April) ( hw>nii]g of the Council of Ferrmm. 

1439 (10 Jan.) The Connell of Ferrara removed to Florence. 

{fl July) The Union of Florence. 

Completion of the Turkiib conquest uf Serbjft, 

1440 The Turks besiege Belgrade. 

1441 John Hmjyndi Splinted noJr^e of Transylvimk 
1443-1469 Skantkrbq/a war of independence asnitisi the Turks, 

1444 (J idy) Peace of feegedin. 

<10 NW.) Battle of Varca^ 

1446 Turkish invasion of the Moms. 

1446 (17 t kt) Third buttle of Kct-nttvo. Acrefisrioc of Constantine XI I h aJ*ei> 
logos. 

1451 Accession of Makomot IL 

1453 (2tl May) Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 

1456 The Turks again besiege Belgrade. 

1457 Stephen the Great succeed b in Moldavia. 

1458 The Turks capture Athena. 

1459 Final end of medieval Serbia. 

1461 Turkish conquert af Trabixoitd, 

1462-1479 Ww between Venice and the Turks. 

1463 Turkish conquest of Bcmnia. 

1468 Turkish conquest of Albania. 

1475 Stephen the Groat of Moldavia defeat* llte Turks at Karova. 

1479 Venice cedes Seutnri to the Turks. 

14B4 llie Montenegrin capital tra.ugferrftj to (’etinje. 

1409 Venice acquires Cyprus. 

H99 Renewal of Turco-Venetiai] M ar. 

1517 Conquest of Egypt by lit? Turks, 

1523 Cotjquest of Hliod** by the Turks, 

1537-1540 Third Tureo-Venetian War. 

1571 Conquest of Cyprus from Venice by the Turk*?. 







INDEX 


Aaron, sou of 8 b i simian, Bulgarian ^ief, 
2i39; executed, 246, 242 
Aaron tins Bulgarian, geneml of Michael VI, 
321 

Abash*, LlEbin at Feraia, 176 5 and Leo IH 
oE Armenia, 176 

AhtiA Bagmtuni, Armenian prinee, 1-59 
Abus, Kins cl Armenia, lGl 
Abaaplii. Ahaagiftm (Abkhaz), King oF, and 
Baaif II, 95 t BatgnruE, Bor 
1 Abbiin, Abburiil prints defeabi Bvzan±iiieEi r 
132 sq. 

‘Abbasu sou of Oie Caliph MVmfiii. 12ft sq,; 

conspires against ilu'tftftim, 130 
k Abbas ibn a l- Fmjl ibn Ya ! qftb, Commander 
in Sicily, 137; death of, l&tS 
‘Abbns iba al-Walld, UraaTjad prmoo, 
general in Pupli IniTonia, 126 
AbbneLd dynasty of Caliphs at Baghdad, 36, 
38, 122 ; dec Hub of, Itflaq., 145T, 377 eq^., 
ao^; civilization during. Chip. I (a) 
religious orthodoxy of, 2 £ 8 , 29'i ? 
301; Liteifttore und^t, 289 eqq .; churches 
hciitt under, 2J£3; dynasty at Cairo, 273 ; 
Hi’d Cidiphs 

" Abd.-BJ- r Az£z P Kaiuen emir, captured by 
NLcepbonna Phocfts. 69 
h Abd-al4£AbEr 3 banicoa (renenri, 124 
1 Abdallah, Abbuudd prinro. emir of Byri-ft. 132 
"Abilalliih ibn Takir H BarRcen gent-mi, 137 
L AbdaIllih ibn' Thmait, founder of ihu 
Almahad dynasty. 306 
l Abd nL Uidis;, emir of STeiopotitmia, cnp- 
turea 125 &q. 

Abd-ad- W&hhab, Abbasid prince, emir of 
Mesopotamian 123 

"ALd-ilr-Rahlim invades Armenia, 166 
£ Abd-ur-ELaJiman , Biuiftcen general, iLioaq, 

1 Ahd-ar- ■ Uniajjad prince, conquer 

Hpain, 376, 306 

1 A W-ar-Huhliian, farms Mongol 640 

Ahi-rnr, King of Edessa, Fuippostil re] Lea of 
Our Lonl por.f^Hfteil by liltii, 63 , 156 
Abknri, author or teitboofc of logic, 267 
Abkhaz, *w Abugtait 
Abcbs. we Piiiki'i 

Abnbawr riba Tafui3J 1 Sp.inifi.h Arab pbila- 
nopher, 296 

ALil-D inar, &ur:sci-n admiral, 131 
AlHi-Firifl f A mb poet, captured by Nice¬ 
phoros II, 144 

A hd - Ishaq *ah-BhIraEi + Author of leunJ 
treatise* h 366 

Abu'J - 1 Abb&a 1 3ala«ocllief F captures Eaggio, 


Abu’L-Aghkb* Saracen governor of SiaUy. 

136 &q. 

Abu'l-’Aia nl-MA l artI, blind Arab poet T 
390 

Ahu'LAswAr, governor of Uwin F 164 iq. 
AhuU- fc Atnhiyah, Arab poet T 296 
AhuM-Faruj lE-faiiftril, Arab writer, 296; hia 
f?iki h of Sv-n/ji, 263 

Abu^l-Fida, oii defttli of Eahiaiiiirir! I F 194 

Miff 

Abu r l-FatQhp Arub myRticflJ nutbar, 306 
Abfi 1 ! MuhLam, 1HH m-tr 
Abn'l^Qufiim, Tnrkiah rrnir of Nicaan h wid 
Ak'iiuK I F 331 

Abu-iicislim, govornor af M, p,od Sn tfam 

f 2 arktyaitaq + 369 

Abil-Nafr al-Eundui^, Tidier of Tughril Be^, 
396 

AbH-Ndwaa, Arab po€t, 390 
Abu-Sa 1 !!, emir of Syria axid MeBopotamirt, 
130 r im _ 

Abi|.ji(n l id, Il-ELim of Persia! 614 F 662 
Abu TMlb al-Mnkkj, author of Safi treatise 
5i^feHan« of tJW 39a 

Abydo 0 t BiLTdftfl Bbocae defeuLed at! S3^ r ; 
119; CApiured by ^anacena. HE; 344] 
siptored by Luting 424; 401 
Aefumujiiji, uKsu^ued to VeneliaiiE,. ^tli; held 
by Carlo Toqoo r 461; by Scrinia. o4-i F 553 
Aeciaj uol a r PI ruyi l’ . uu family h and dnehy 
nf Athen.-!, 431, 4->4; nv Anhmio, Fnm- 
oeacn, Fmneo, Neriog Nicoot^ 

Acbaiiw yriiiGapaEiLyof, founded,423,43S e^ + ; 
423 ; 431; orgnniz^tl&n of, 437; 4-tlS; 
CimrEes pf Nnploif heeomea Prince, 446; 
lUfiven %& Philip of Taranto. 44S ; 

oliti rout) ta for H 452; helilby Jobiiof Qruvina, 
4-53; 4-54; cemqnared by KaTUTCM f 456; rule 
of Zata^ria in, 4o9: becoiiLfia Bjzuuttne T 
466] 511; [jLtiu Chsmsb ki H fiOIS: 609; 
Turks in, 67-5 F 689; Table of ml^rB, 474; 
*e? iiinj Geofli'ey, Iaabolie, Willaiun 
Adfaekns, town of, 352 

AcZjitleu&H 8 l r bajhop of Lari™, 249; obnmb 
of, nt Pro-spa, 245 
Aeosuinatuii r Michiwt, Nitfcta^ 

Acre (St. Jean d'Acrt), 376; mptnroil by 
TnrkR, 469; VoikiiiiuuB at, 516; 043 
Acmoormtli,. fortraei; of, 4113 F 436] Sur- 
rtndcra to lurks, 

Aoruinon* in Phrygia, victory of Leo H E ht s 

n, m 

Acnunon (Piyinn^&us), 129 
Acropolis, the, at Atheus. 443;s i-54; 456sq,; 
163; holds out against Turks, 45&, 464; 
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fortification* on, 402; thatch of Our LqJt 
an t 43d J 

0 « 1 S. By 7 *ntine biatorkn, 
™: on dfiat ^ Kai« Khpsni, 4m nob; 
* * J2 ”***? Bflllt aa envDj to Michael of 

EplniEp m HJ.; cm death of EmpftSd 
Irene 495 ; 4P9 ; funeral oration on 
John III f 500; and Tboodor# EE, SQfl 5W3 ■ 

™ prisoner by 508 ; 500 : 

-SOB fluff \ nut MS Bulgaria, 510, Mfi; 51 & 
Acnmdmns Gzegoiy, Ujzantine iichofuta 
IriiiJnsopher, 788 
AdalbflTtp ue VojtecL St 
AdaJla p wf AttaUa 

Adiun, whbishep | Pseudo. BrochartL on 
condition of Serbia, 687; 533 nnh 
Adam, Armenian commander aftriinat H*L 
jmq*, 173 aq, 

Adunj, Muslim belief soaeaming, as 3 

C ™ iA| 111 Sar,w * 6 wilts. 130, 
ej 5 < t " l* 5 ; victory of Niw- 
rho «u *AH 1 ; held bj Armenian 
JfW"®; 108 Jt^.158j a40 B q, : restored 
toHjEmiiM,. 3f3, SAP; token bj Mjun- 
Lulia. 889; euuru'il Df. 179 
A.ktrt, japs of. 132 sqq., m, 126*,.; Barren 
tnlJ itary mjnny fl :, 13a 
Adelaide, Empress, wife of Otto L 103 
Ademide, wj fe of Ofiaia, Prince of tins Kigjin,, 

sou of JDciideriLW. 

A C^de! Ml’ '*** “ tb * FEw ‘ 
AdertiBsih. cnropalntes of Iberia, d 
p Butnmms I, 62 
AUiatJaniq, Azarbi'Jjiin 

'Adib §abir, poet, fcnd envoy of Sanj&r, 313 
Uraisitsiia, 544 ; tftlusn by Henry of 
lliiodert 123,431; Genoese n.c. 431, 511 T 
Edsjh tailors al, 1 ^ 01 481; 435 
Adnuiu f in {sauna, 125 tioU 
Adriit, territory r>f F 403 
Adriatic Be*, tyuotiue fleet iUp lO, SO, 394 - 
lu ' a9 . AW! BniK.uk or., 1241: 
SE™ ]j - v 329; Venice and 

Cbapi vm 43d : 504) 533 ; Serbia 

*** = Bosnia on, 544, 539 ; 

*53; 6 tia; 583; 570; "im Italian hkfco ,T 
R89;5,S4; 637- themes un F 733 ; 743 
AdiCftpiicHj & 

Ajuil-iid-'DfeulAht BnffiiMd prince, 299 p 

A< tTT 1 i SMacen plmcj- in, 45 , 137 ^ 

/ L 1 lllr 131? nailer I .ill in domination. 
Chap, jtj 439? 541? Turkish tribe* on 

™’ e75, P^P'^e™ in, 677; 883; 699; 

coast. 238, 657; theme of iDode' 
£jj2£>* a - 733, 742; ,« A„hl- 

A^DL, attacked by Bwwea pimtei, I 4 lj 
andar Lmuburd mle, 435; Catalan, 457 
.y'Tfrt" 1 . MS; TmiMr, 467 ; 476 
Aeneas, bishop of Faria, aw nofe 


Aeneas Sylvius, we Plus U, Pope 
Acotts, given to Demetrius Patacoiogm 

46f; 485; Genoese possession, 477 

Aeolian Isiiuids, mided by Saracens, 1M 
HAsStliiH, fevourlk Of the UmpreM Irene 34 
Astios itrafegua of the Anatolies, defeated 
and killed by the Sarseenn, 130 
Aetolia, Itsslijiea ta Venice, 421; Serbian, 
813,559 ' 

AfdJtl, vixier of the Caliph of Egypt, «n 
ttiree JerusaJem, 316 

Afghanistan, conquered by ‘Alx-ud-DlnMu- 

ham Haul of Khwarasm, 978; 833 ; 651 
Afritelyob, King of Turkestan, aunpoaed 
onceetor fit SeJjCiq, B00 
Africa, Simcesi in, an,d Bvnuiliun!, 37, 74, 
119; conquer Sicily, 134 at )c.; 974: be- 
eoajde independent of Cltlibhhre, 975; rise 
? l in - S7T, 302; African aiavea 

in Caiibb s army, a95 S q. : African bade 
with Constimtlnople, 762; exarchate of. 
732; emir* of, ie f AL-blab. ALmad fhri- 
him, iliihonifti /dyidiLtit]Lftb ‘ 

Afabln, oiti kimoi Al-irba’ ij lie, w jm! of v ilh 
Aibot 3 of Araituk, If^i ; 1 r,<j 
.Afiibln r Hiiraciu gonerii], E2U ,gq a 

Af jon-Qitia- H i air (Miattjmtmm}, pj JrT . 

giSLi-ia lartt^a i ©§5 J 

Ag 4 J 3 bknna ? turmapdi of tlkd HellihUca, nabais 
againfcE Leo LD\ 9 

A^ikpluii, bighop of Aleppo, md> Ffltruuoh 
of Antiftchp 

A^uLhfl. (laugb^r cl CorHitiLDting VII SB 
*•**■» of BqauiHmi I ( m note 

Byia.cttino hisM^riiku, 7 i :,-3 
AfCj™. emir of Africa, 3 36 
Agb,Uti3d emiiB ol Alrioa, djqimtj foaodicd r 
nwUuwUp ac^; policy m 
Sicily, IdB; ooafliol iwith oastem kimcen & 
“V '« A^bUbr Aiimad, Ibrahtm, 
Mkbomet^ Ziyiiii4LiiJIj'L>i 
AghtLamar, in Armenia. chupoL at, 163 wiu 
AifUenuiS Firtkikctia. ^ PkitJCtacag 
**“*■ d «cliess Df Mafivn Mid Basr^la, 5®1 
AKneaoi Franco, mftfried to Aleija^ II H71J- 
to AtidroulflUB | F 

A^nea of Moutferrat, Iwtrotbed to Henr? of 
1? 3imde?«, 4ii5 J 

A®? Eim>h 5 f transbitor into Lattn of the Novels 
Ol Leo VI, TH 

Ahil, ielnnd in Lake Preapa. 340 
Ahuudp OUuniiiEs, brother of Mahomet 11 
|nfc to death bj Mm. 893 
Aluimdr A^hlrihiei emir of Atriqa, 138 
A Jj x ix m g, emi r of Tarsus., 131 

Ahinndj| ij-Kbaq. of Fend*, hesoma* a Mob- 
Ji tti p ?n-i 

Ai? SnTbae at ME9t> P 0tjm ‘‘a> defeats 

Ablnad, Son of the Caliph Mu'ijtidm 365 

Ahmad l - 1 ft*ha He™^ovId r §u Stephcd 
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Ahmad itn Tnliiu, founds independent dy¬ 
nasty in Egypt,. 378 
Ai] wrL'g Eacked hj marauders* 276 
Aihuk, son of, driven from Egyptian throne „ 
*43 

Aidfn (TnUBea), Turks at, 655 sq.; troops 
from at battle of Antoni, ^ 2 ; emir of, 
M3 

' A in-sd-Danish DinlfthmuidSte ruler of 
Mhlilene, Sm T 374 

‘Ain JiluC, MftmiUkf defeat Mangels at, 
279, 643 

^Ain Ttib, takes by Timur, 660 
Mytnil. King of the Lombardy capturta 
Eavemia, 17 h 301 

An -la- ChapelEe, treaty of, 36, 333 dq., 399* 
403; Bulgarian miafrEott it. 234 
Akhtmn, *&; Aytouy 
Akhurtan, Armen Inn river, 183, 10 * 

Aka YU , f4 the Lady of," daughter of Will lam 
of Admliig 452 

Atrium, Digenep,, hereof Bvaanlme pouukr 
poem, 7*3, 740. 767. 773 
* Aid ■ mi ■ 1 J s n, brother and iHaier of Bultan 
Of kli ikjj. £81; add JanisEarieg* £83; and 
army. 8461 

' A I jj -nd -Tim l Sultan of Bum, ; *££ Qfld-QilbadI 
Alagox, Mte Ara^atu, Mount 
Alans the, in Byzantine inny 347. 858; 
revolt against AndrouiftQg U, 657; Boger 
lie Hot ftod, 658; liib-.e Ld Southern 
Kn^iij 164, 207; "Gate of the Alans" 
flhirielh 187; princeas d£, { 1 | miRcres,^ of 
uonaUdLiiifl IX, 10$, Ufl p 2&5; (2J wife 
uf lame Comnenua, 326 
*411-nd-Din* &bah of KhwAr^^rn, n» Mu- 
hammad 

At-Baida — the White ClIv, Arab name of 
M, 191 

Albania (Arran, Shirrauji Albanians (Alli- 
ons}, King of, invades Armunhi, 185; 
occupied by PontiUr 187; Eusisiim raid on., 
206 

Albania fin IkUaaru-), 291; separated from 
Old Bulgarin, 236; included in Samuels 
kingdom. 240^t|t|.; bishoprics m, 243; 
i2S.-<iq.; given to Philip of Taranto, 448; 
452; 464; Bl 7 ; 522; 541; 542; S72; Turks 
overrun, 583 aqq.; 689; Skonderbeg in, 
5712, £ 02 ; 587; YfiSutum coloni-m in* 563, 
532; Carlo Thopin in, 553 
Albanians, au tochthnnmis p 338; settle in 
Attica, 458, 459, 463; in Joknjdlna, 481; 
884; Stephen Urt^ IE and, 535, 537; de¬ 
feat Epirotes, 882; Turks and, 5S7, 874, 
678 

AJberie, Pticce of the Rcmint, son of 
Marozm, 350, 2811 

Albert, ambMsadorof Conrad d to John U, 

m 

Albert of Alt, on First Crusade, 337; 334 

Piotr 

A] biola, taken by Pepin, 324; Magyars at, 409 
AlboLn, King of the Lombardi, invades Italy, 
368 


AJbriona frium. Fodti urn, 47ft mile, 491 not# 
Aldabrandmin ilia, Pisan family, it AtLalia, 

480 

Alemikr, Mongol chief, 845 
Aleppo, taken by Niuephorus Phocas, 73 , 
144; 78; 124 ; token by Peter Phocaa, * 
146; attacked by Egyptians, 149; Bo- 
manuj HI defeated near, 150 ■ Humdilnidq 
Oftt&blMh themselves in, 277"; 295 &q.; 
Fatlmids in, 309; Setjund in. 314, 317; 
359: taken by Mongols, 279, 643; by 
Timur, 6*1, 680; bishop of, *pr AgapLus; 
Saltan ol, 172; *ce Hoijar, NlkLr, Nur- 
ad-Din, Qar^huyah, SaLf-ad-Daolah, 
Shkbl-ad-DuuSah 

AleysiOg in Albania, b&flomoE Venetian. 564 r 
593; 5ft4; death of Skanderbeg at, 585; 

591 

Alexander (the Groat) r 40; legendary Odd- 
nexlon of with the fttangoii!., 6 ^ 0 , 6 * 9 ; 795 
Alfciatider. EmpeTr,r r eon of Basil I, 51 ; 58; 
j-QiiiL ruler with Loo VI, 58; tiegent, 59; 
death, 80; S3 *q.; 98; 142; and Simeon 
of Bolparift, 237; and Niobolaa Mvsticus, 
257; 712 

Alemniot II. Pope, deputed election of, 597 
Alexander III, Pope, and Emperor MaoueL 
370, 598 h 601 |iq.; imd VenetlitlLe, 412 
414 

Ahnunder IV, Fapo. and Theodora H 50* 

800; 498^ 

Alexander I, the Good, EYince of Ifoldavijv 
589; 593 

Ali-uktidar EE, Prince of ^tnldavLa, 593 
Ales lunlnetta, battle of, 179; Cftptlirtd by 
Cnns^antine TV of Armeno-Cilicia, iai 
AleiandriiL twcupied Iit BpiuiJMh Arah^, 197; 
128; thj: a ic^od by La Lind, 177 ; 396 sq.; 
wptur^i by Peter I of Cyprus, 470; liado 
of h 770; Patriarch oL 250 
itltriccd, the, nf Anniv Conmoiu, 548 
Alexiuo I. CcinUfiDLLs, Emperor, early life, 

326 j aoeeadiun, 327; character, 326; and 
Crusiulcra, a 15 eq., S33sqq.; and Nnr. 
EQftHs f 3211 sq.; and Patzsn ilL j, ^30; and 
Tnrka, 331, 344; pi dI& against, 332, 342; 
war with Buhomond of Antioch, 34 1 aq.; 
per^citoi Bogniuilep, 243; Papacy and, 

345, 598, 598 cqq,, 828; and Bysittfillno 
Churahp 349; thcoloffical inteMBte, 350, 

382; organises nrmj and n*¥j, 347; and 
dnancea, 349; last Ulnesa and death, 946; 

U51 sqq355; 368; and Venetians! 498 eq. K 
4l4t; Ngfflkc^ 729 

Alexius LI h Comneniia, Etnperor 1 minority 
of , 379; mnrdcrad by Andronlct 3 S- 362; 

720 

Alexiua HE, Angeluo, Emperor, reign or, 

6d4; depoact Isaac If, 417; flees from 
Constantinople, 418 flq.; 423; 47ft au.; 
Theodons I and. 464; 468 ; 90S; sends 
erown to Led of Anneno-CiEicit, 173 ; Bul- 
^rinua and. 519 ; Papacy and, 803 aq, 

Alexius iy^ Augfilus, Emperor n eon ql 
n, appeals to Philip of Swabia, 417, 804; 


/ 
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crowned, 4 Id; deposition and death, 419; 
promEs®* Crete to Boniface of HnntfErrat 

m 

Alexins V T Duoos, Maqrtioup hioa, Emperor, 
overthrows the Aogdi, ill}- flees from 
Constantinople, 419; 47^ 

Alexius I h Grand Comnenaa, tnnkea hinificlf 

Emperor of Trebizond. 479 w\.; and Th&o- 

dore L 482; and SeljUqs, 465; >katb r 4*1 ; 
514 flq.; Mina of r 516 

AlaliUA the Caesar, son-in-law of Then- 
phiJns, defeats Saracens in Sicily, 13$ 
Alms* of the Stndion. Patrmreh of Qm* tan - 
tinople, 9i! p 264; marries Zoo to Michael 
TT, 101; 103; 106 j crowns Theodora. 
107; ila 

AJering JumseYTid, ruler id the £eta p 5$3 
AJeiinsi Apocaaeas, Byxantinc grand-cllifce h 
015 

Alexius Mnsej£, Mnsel£ 

Alexius Stral^opnlns,. Mtc Simtegopiitns 
Alexius., nephew of Alexius i&tmtegopqka, 
nil 

Alfmuw FodriquE r chief of the Catalans in 
tiraeoe, 453 

AlroD*j V, King of Aragon anil Sadly, daima 
duchy ot Athuas „ 401 

L Ah i Caliph, son-in-law of Mahomet, 975; 
TEnemted by ibo 8hl F itea P 501 sq.; MomroJs 
and tomb of, 643 

fc AJi, emir of Tarens, 132 sq.; killed, 134 
"Aiip nmrderer of Prince Ahmad, 69a 
-All ibn *L-AbMfl (Haly Ahhasl, Arab 
mediool writer, 997 sq. 

■AJi khd Babhan, Arab rnc-dLcsl writer, 997 
+ A!Jdi, iff fcJhi'IteB 

AJIjas niece of Leo iho Great of Armeno. 
CiiicLft, married to ItaTmond of Antioch 
172 

4tktemm t the, tax, 92 sq,; aballshsd by 
Bomsmia U1 H 99 
Alnusaa, in Dalmatia, 664 
Almohftd dynasty of Spain, founded, 396 
AhnoFi, Hungarian prince, and Elnperar 
John EL, 365 si], 

AJp Alrdi^ Great StJjuq Sultan, conquer* 
Armenia, 166 sq*; empire of, 277; reign 
df^ 395 aq.; meaning of hip niliue, 306; 
murdered, 3D?; 309; dll; 314; 310 
AJp And am Akbra^ Seijfiq rider of Syria, 
314 

AJpheus. Yfdley of tbs. 436 
Aljrtigfn, founder of the Ghaznawids, 390 
AJtino, on Venetian mainland, 366 
At nans, the, i#r Albania 
AJueluUp Bulgarian prince r and Kmix-ror 
Hicbael I V, 244 

Alypius, father-in-law of Emperor Constan¬ 
tins VIII, 64 

Amadeus Tl, Count of Savoy, he I pa Emperor 
John V against Turk=, 654 ,tq rr 6I7„ 609 
AdMlh, 134; riTalTj with Yen ice, 405,40® wq.; 
biuhn^ of, M£ Peter; in? Pimtafeorin of; 
AniaintBJis at Constantino^ 750, 762; 

" Bt Mary of nadir Con^tadtinqpEe 


Afluuias, mountiun pun w of T 345 
Ammon, 79; 340; S7S- Mahome4 I ft |, 666: 

OikCI 


AmaBibrij, annexed by Emperor TbendoiB l r 
466; J^Gregniy. Si 

Amanry I t King of JeroMlcm, nmtrim Bt- 
EOntlne priilMEE^ 376; a?7 
Amaory Of Lufiign iUl T Ki ng of Cjrprna, feudal 
e^o of, 437, 469; l?i; 476 
Amauiy qf LusiKman, Priueq of Tyre, be- 
tpmEti Ifogent at Cypma, 469; 477; mar- 
ri *«» Cd Armenian prinooBE to, 176, 160 
AmEury, Lalm Pairiarcb of Antioch, 376 
Arnaury de Narbonncp French admiral an 
Sem>E of tbs Pope, 614 
Amicta {Diyirhakrt, 46; S6; 132; 145; Br 
MnttuE defcai a± ( H7; Emir of, reaped 
by Emperor Conatamthm VII, tid; inhon 
by MoQgalE, 636 

-Amii|-id-Mulk F lire, w Abu^r aJ-Etln, 

duri 


Amsn, Abtm^Ui Caliph, 275 aq T 
*dwir-flt.jfij i jqiBa (ComimndEr of thy 
EacthfoJEitlq of the Caliphs, jritcu ta 
Sdjtiq Sultans, 307, 319 wj. 

Am]su# d taken by Omar of Melii^ue, 46, 
133 


Ammiana, Venetian island, 386 
dpj^^rEVT«, Emperor CkinutantiDe V h s eps* 
thet for iba montsi, 15 
Amore^a r Venetian colony t 476 
Amorian dynaety, its Jntanfft in faareunn 
and otllllirE. 44; ta MJchael II. Thsal 
pbilufl, Michael HI 

Amorium, besieged hy Sjuaconfl, 2- birth- 
pilLM of MiehaE] n, 3-1, 130; saolioil by 
SaraOBEia, 38 t 130; BardjLE Fhoc^ defmtaS 
121; 125: 344 

Amphissa^ barony of Salons founded aL 403 
Ampiin. Seijilq defeat at, 344 
’Amr ibn nJ--Ae, in Egypt. atK 
Amur. An a tin riTEr, 631 
Anamikmk fBEpurgarin Tetomm lctmm>* 
HKie of Basil I s 52 | 713 
Anagfiy, prince of the UtlnnrTi, attacks Ey- 
sanEinas in CrimEa. 188 
Anagaj, «e A-na-Enel 

Anagfii, Greek larehblHbojK at, 608; bishop 
Of, tev Kiwrbariaa 
AflaLu, Getioese at, fill 
A-nn-Kiifij (Anagay), Ehflgan of the Tdjiji- 
Iuan T 186 


Anapa, w G«ir;ri upia 

AnaRmsiu- H, ei-Empoor, and BnlgnrionE, 
3. 231; and VEisioe, 387 3q. 

Ana^iurius IH P Pope, and Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, -J57 

AnitEtasEu^, syncefluB, male Putriareh of 
Cons tan tinop bn by Emperor Leo fEl,10" 
declares against Cou^tantine V, 32 ; J e[lL h 
of i 14- 


ruchti^hup nr Gran iEsra*r- 
EPGL} r maa eonTEFHion of Hnngujn, 1 , 214 
Anasuirius, lihnuian of the \ T ^iean r am- 
tia&uikdnr oi Wesiam Emperor at Cotut an- 
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252 eq.; on Cyril and Methodius, 

aie, c mmq. 

AnastasEue, advocate,, commentator on the 
tiiymt, 707 

AnnstAdO, Theo phono, Empress 

Anrtlollii p 11 the East 11 (Asia Minor), 732: 
Domestic of the; fkbolw (gencr&Ji&ElmoJ 

of, am John, t TximiiCcl, Kl«tphdtfud H, 
Baidas Pieros, Ftiter Fhucas; 276; 335’ 
4^fl; governed by Ahmad Heicegovid, 502; 
W7: Turkish tribes.' in 1 653; Cahtfana in, 
657: Omian'a successes in. 660; 663; 680; 
694; 737 s Anatolian troop# lit Angora, 
682; at stege nf Constiiri (inoplo. BQ6 P 702; 
themes in, 733, 744, 778: i« oJjo Asia 
Minor 

Anatoli fi-Hitar, fort of, bniSt by EKyasJd. 

676 -.ii, ; So iftiman at, 683 ; 604 
AnaLobo Lhems, areatioD of, 762; subdivided, 
3; 2; 20; 127; HtrategUH of F 731; -at eafnu 
l«a ill, Leo V, Turciia Bardsncs, Fhotmus" 
tn>op& F 1IS P 121 p 123; district. 135, 130 
Anatolius, profc-ssor nf law at Berytns 
(Beyrouth 705 
Atjoveltze L=i 3 , i<rr Grigor YII 
Anazarbnn in Cilicia, ravaged by Saracens, 
136; gipsies at, 132; take=i by Emperor 
Nioepuorus II. 144 sq,; 168; Emperor 
John U Hi, lay ; held by .By ran tines. 17 1, 
343, 859; 178 

Arthur, on the Euphrates, 230 
Antrim dc Toney i'AnAl, and Emperor 
Michael Ylli, IM 

AnchiaJns, victory of Emperor Constan¬ 
tin* Y at, 12, 331; BuLgarian viutoriea at, 
^31, 230; flacked by Turks, 685; Aft 
Michael 

Ancona, held by Erapemr Mangel L 869*qq., 
412; bishop of F jfn Ftou] 

Anoyra h m Angora 

Aniimvid.!L, c&od ml of princes of Actinia, 437 ; 

church of Si Juini^ ah 444 
Andrea, Ycaotian tribune, 380 
And n- ill 1 , Fringe o E Hum 1 531 
Andre*. Einir of Hungary r 427 
Andrrjw, St. patron of Patras. 6, 87 
Andrew, the stmlegn 3 , degrades PhotiqH, 
254 

Andronion^ I Com£StLnus H Emperor, and 
Thoroe II of Annano-Cilicia, 170 t$q.; 873; 
37-5; govutnor of OihcEfi, 380; character 
Mill amours h 381; eeiata the throne, 382; 
odimnisEralion, 383, 364",. attacks Lfttioa 
at Constantinople. 362.414 ■ 470 nq r ; 603; 
Geza of Hungary and, 363; HJUrtltirad, 
384; 776 

Andronicu* II PalnLcologns,, EmpSHKE, $93; 
444: 512; tafcBE CataJana into his senlcie, 
449; Andronicne and Blilpliii, 530 jq.; 
and Serbia, 532 sq., 636, 637; and his 
grandson. 536. 659; Orthodox, reaction 
nndEr, 613.31].; 65d: Novels of, 720; and 
Hethum H of Anne no-Cilicia, 178 
AndrunieiUH III ralseolnffuii, Emperor, 593; 
quarrels with his grandfather* 535 sqq,; 


659; Alliance with Serbia. 538, 540; death 
off 341; and Benedict XU, 614 bq F ; and 
Ojrkhin, 661 aq T ; Novel of, 720 
Andrunipoa IV Fadaeologttd, Emperor, 593; 

revolts Agiiinal his father, 671 
Andconicua I Gidos, Emperor of Trebixond, * 
M ftatfl Latins ,483; defeats Sa(] OjQH, 614 eq 
his death 9 515; 516 

AodmnknH EnphOTb^OQS, mnrders Ste- 
phanft, Armenian prince, 171. and 
Andros, TAva^ed by VeiiBiiacE^ 354; hemmo# 
Venetian, 421, 435, 467, 473, 476 
Androhsa^ Navarnsse aipital in the Moraa, 
4SA 

Anomas, bmEhe?^, Turkish conspirators 
against Aloiius I, 842 
Anernaa. lower of H 671 
An£cli T dynasty af t deoiMlenot under. 884 \ 
ye A iexine III, tY. Isaac O; Michael 
VJ-LTb dewni from, 567; dynasty to 
Epirns, 604. alio DemetrinE, J nhn r 
Manuel. Michael, Theodora, dliksfi of 
NflHfKJtBU 

Angelo, Duke nf the ArchipelagOp 475 
Angel us, Andronieu#. desclaroa lor Aodroni 
ens I, 382 

Anglo-Saxon# In Yarangian Gnard , 264, 738; 

En aymntino urmj, S9B 
Angnra |Arusjm)p rl3; taken by Saracens, 
125 &q r . 130; 128 sq.; 344; 3S7 ; 377; 
656 ; 681; Timor's viotOTy aL. 459 > 562, 

610, 6olp d^s^q.p 388 

Anholin. David, Albanian prince, and Ar¬ 
menia, 165 

Ani s in Armenia h capi tal of Asbot TTT 161; 
eotnmurcirkl prosperi of, 162; s mpo rtance 
and Culture ol, 163, 167; wiUed hy John 
Smbat to Byzantanes. 164; betrayed to 
them, 112p 165#q.; taken by Turks. 166, 
-lijio 

AnjoUg ia CbatleB, Pnlk, J mii; An^evini 
Of Naples, and Greece, 442. 444. 446, 448 
Anna Angelos, wife of Emperor Theodors I. 
478 

Anna, Empress. *tc Gonstanct of Hobeu- 
Rtanfen 

Anna ConmeEta, danghtor el Emperor Alex¬ 
ius I T 328; plots ifcgalnsl her brother. 346 T 
351; dle^iad of, 346. 368; 344 ; 847; 856; 

598 note ; 655; taartnng of, 763, 76o 
Anna Dalassfnft, mother of Emperor Alex- 
ine 1, 336. 828; indent* 332; retirement, 

346 

Arum of Epirus, oiAnicd to William nf 
AehaLup 442 

AslTLam (Tongking), conquered by MongolB, 

645 

Anne „ daughter of E mperur ConaEanfcine VII 
68 

Anne, daughter of Emperor 1 m 111, married 
to ArtavasduE, 3 

Anno, daughter nf Emperor Koitianqa EE, 
married to Vladimir of Russia, 68, 90, 20g 
Anne of Lneignan d last heiress of Atmcno 
Cslscia, 161 

ffi 
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Anne o( BftVuy. mother at Empemr John Y t 
and Stephen Du^an, 541. 543; juiJ Pope 
Clement ¥[* Slo 

Ahph of Vidlnp TWitra of BuLgaria. her 
p&lrooai’e of I earning, 561 
Antmymiu, the, commentator On the DigtH, 
707, 711, 714, TIG 

jfiJjjNjymu* rrjjii JAtitic Tiotqriu# t ancient 
Hungarian sdironitter, ail 
Anseau da Cayeux, governor oi Ctiorlu. 403: 
509 note 

Am&lm, St, and Byzantine Church. £95 - 
a peach at Council of Bari P 600 
Anaaliu cl Ei¥t!bflJi 5 , arabeusaador to Ckm- 
atantinoplc r 15A, 660 

Actto, fiwtetn SI»T face, 106; identified 
with Uknumana p '200 

Afl themius of Tralles, urc It i ioct of St Sophia, 
759 

Anthony p bishop or ^yllaamn. made Pa¬ 
triarch of Cuoatantinople, 33 
Anthony Cftnleaa, Patriarch ol Constanti¬ 
nople, eonclndea thu Fhotinn schism, 56 p 
opposition to Emperor Leo VI p 57 
Anthony of the StudEon, appointed Patriarch 
^^Cfl^tajltinople, 60; resignation of, 90; 

Anthnnj, general of Empress Irene, made 
prisoner by the Hjuseen.§. 124 
Anthony, Egunuen of ihc Studion, exiled 
under Photi^ 255 

Anthypahix, tide, 736 

AnLLguR, mnTvn&m to Saraccnj, 133 
AntimmieM, the Boot of f T J *vw>TLa&i r w 
767 

Antioch, taken by Stinicen^, 75; 04 ; 00 j 
aiflge Ol and capture by Emperor Nrne- 
phqrue n, M-Sflq.; beetaged hy Egyptians, 
*K' ; lfld < raptured 'by Seljuqs, 
307, 32-3, 3JU; Crusaders at. 33-3 aq jp 
93B ; atEf?e and relief of, 539, 316; 
Latin principality of, 109aqq»; Hueocflokm 
™(P®* 173; 11 unifies 0 |/» adopted as 
Armenian litw B 173; taken by Mamlnts, 
475; 544; Emperor John II ftod, 352, 355„ 
357 365; Emperor Manuel I Ln 

374 sq.; 377; taken by Manhole, 043; 
princc-ae of, 445; 711; ByuntlxLe duchy 
of, 733 Bq.} *« aim Bohemond, Con¬ 
stance, Mmy t Philip, Raymond, Ee^er h 
Tancrod; Patriarch of.crownflThotnae the 

Slavonian. 35; crowns imperial pretender. 

12fi; Latin Patriarchate of, 539; Patriarchs 
Ol, I« AgapiudU Amaury, Atbaniid Lus, Peter, 
Theodore- Bftl Bamon P Theodore of Coiunan; 
dukes of, ftf Cocanmenne, Nicetas 
Attllooh on the M&eander, victory of TheO’ 
dare I at, 4ft4 

Anti^Tnuntfi range, in Am Minor. 274, 370 
AntiTjtrk, included in Serbian itnte. 517; 537; 
542; SoS; VenetiftJJ, 554,670, 5B3; taken 
by Turks. 555; 592 

Antonin I Aetna juoli. ud dnchy of Athene, 
4SB: Ikssmdm Duke, 459; and Tnrks r 450; 
rc%n in Athene. 461; death of, 462; 475 


Antonio n Ancutjnoli p secures doohy of 
Athene, 469; 486; 475 
Antonio Tam, recapture Cepholonia from 
Torke, 466; 475 

Antac vntai, the Armenian principality of. la? 
All5ehtiigSja N njjeestor of the Ehw&nixiu 
Sbah B| 312,633 

Anzt tcne, Emperor ThfiopbiJus Ln a I 2 S 
Apatnea, death ol Emperor Bull 1 at, 54 
Apamm in Syria, Byi&ntine defeat at, 149 
Apenjiinee, trude route across, 396 
Aphameta, fart of, near Ccnstan tinoplo. 669 
Apirafi. Armenian prince, and John-SmbaL, 
I62f iee nho Origor VU 
Apoc^uco^, nr Alexius, John 
A pd h jniu B on Black Sea 3 taken by AltSliUi L 
331; 344; occupied by Mui** [, 672 
Apiiiaa. Greek sees in, 259 E 7 ., 266 eq T ; 
Latin ritual m r 266, 266; 341} annexed 
by Eoger of Sicily, 3dH p 597 ; 0 D 1 ; Groek 
mirnke in H 737; dQkes af p ^ Robert 
G ujscarrj, Bogfer Bor^a 
Ag-Gynj,, ire Philomeliotn 
Aq-flisar, Asprocftatmin^ Kroia 
4 qiiiji, TartiBh li^ht huTbcmen P 855 
Aq-Shshr, denth of Eayasud at 664 
Aqnilcin, aee of, 224 ; 397 ; rivalry with 
atudo, 40T Bq„ 414; Pntriaroh of F 686 , 
H i Lopo^t^nlimifl, Pup|n l Bo«tt^ 

tV ajpert 

Aquitihino, 463; vt William IX 
4 Arab, brother of Mae l fi«l ol Biln^ 35 ? 

Arabia, 124; marahm f Af*ii f rCl|lli 
Arabian Night* t 647; 755 

Arabic Eanguti^, 2; spread af x 206 „ 296' 
Smjnniar, 29U eq.; languu^ an d Jitoralqro 
undor AbbasiAs, 2B9 sqq, ; ouruende tn- 
trodoced in Enrope t 290 
Arabi hbuS;, 124; 134 

Amb^ j*t aamotne; nnd the Caliphnte 376- 

compared with Tnrkfi, in troatiaesof Jabis' 
294- culture, and Mongola 1 647; Byxkn- 
tinei miluonce on P l52 r 775 aq.; Arabs LH 
ByL-uUiiiD army, 736; in Bycanlina ad- 
miniRtratior], 730- influence on Bfzan- 
liucn, IAS, 73o, 773: mendkmte in"Con. 
at^itinopla, 782; eoina in Ene&ia, -jdi. 

Stlfi; in JenLflaJem, and Christum pH- 
|nmM 1 316; effeeta ol cunquost of Spnm p 

Arts L'oeli, church of + at Dome, Ml 
Atajj.dE, Mount ^AJagfksJ, Anuenianj d^Teat 
oafac^Eln at, 166 

Aru^vjo, xtt CanstaiUM; krnga of, dofcca Of 

ohn VI, 066 - Mlilad II and, 591- 5 , 7.4 
Mte - jec Prodoriok, John, Pedro 1 Qqbaii 

Am], S*n of, 19B, 03l r fiaa 

Araujo. Connt p tuIbe in Ioaria 466 
Amiut, proviime af h in Armenia. L56 
Amxeu, river. 1 ST 

Ar ««, i wr ,iM biHi,d ’ taken b ? 
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Area, La Syria, attacked by Emperor John I* 

Arcadia, Boxapatrce in, 4454 
Arcadiapolifi, Thomas the Slavonian at, 35; 

Ai^adiuH 3 Forum of n At GonEkimmopte, 749 
Archipelago, the, Heel of Alezius I Lq, 347; 
atddirision of by Latins, 431 r 191; 482 s 
daishy of. 439, 463, 4ti7 5q r ; duktt of, uf 
Table, 475, sq.; Latin ttagy in, 65$ ; 
"Crusade o£/ h tilfl; Turks In, 654, 672; 
733; Saracen ramgea in, 74 H i 
Architecture, Bysantme: tinder Raaii l r 52 
aq.; churches built by Leo VI, 59; tmder 
CoFtslantinfl VII, 67; repairs of St Sophia 
by Bass] n, 96; buildings of Boman os III r 
I LYl; under Cons tontine IX p 114j building? 
Of Manuel I, 304; of AJldrnuiciiB I, 380; 
□£ Theodore I, 487; eburehea at Nlcaea, 
479; bnildmg’3 at Gon&lantiriople,7i9;3qqr; 
75? iqq,; budding of 8t Sophia, 752 ; 
ehmthea at CuiLBtontinople, 753; 754; 
apogee of r 76H; _intiuenoe of, 773 h|, ; 
churches hoilb nnder Islam, 239; Turkish 
architeciuTe,. 883; Amiurnon nrehiteetUJC'p 
152 &q-; in Baifeli, 550; e&rlv Venetian, 
390, 407 

.4 rtfltativ-, Grttik, und Western ifrirpn T 772; 
Oflictf nf h hold by Methodius, 217, 321 ; 
lv rC hon of the Pantheon, tide of Michael 
tin * Pjip Ti 1»iiT <vn ran, J.ljl 
Arcmni, the, Aimenian princely family, 157 
sq., 161 

Arda?be*? t Lost Arnold king of Armenia, 1&5 
Ard-iki in Armenia, 166 
Anlaen, town in Amienia r 162; stroked by 
Btdjdqe H 166 so, 

Arraus, Paoligjjijis settled in, 182 
Argnim, II-Khan of Ferem, 177 
Argol id , the, 436 

Algosj fortresses in, 434; 438; 441; pur- 
t-haaed by Venetians, 457 eq P| 46L, 465; 
lost, 466; captnrad by Turk*, 67->; 476 
Argyropulus, Itomanns, ancestor of Emperor 
itnmano.H Ill, 98 i»Lote 
Aigvnae of Bari, 358 

Argyrmt the Lombard, ustapm in Italy, 
effort* of for reunion of Churches, 113, 
268 aft.; 269^.; 273, 397 
Al^nj&p Roman m, t# Koinanue III 
Arianism, among tbe Lombards, 387 
Aiiamtes Gammma, Albanian chief, 584 
Aiipbis r duke of LenevontO, and Emperor 
Leo rv, 19 

Ariebca, Armenian general, plota o^inst 
Emperor AleziuB 1, 352 
Arikbnka, Mongol chief, 645; rebels ogahisl 
Knhlai, 646 

Arindz, CtHci&n fortress, 176 
Ariatirubi, Alexius,namarphjifmof the School 
at Constantinople,. 739; work on canon 
law, 723 

Aristophanes, study of 4 763; 744 
Aristotle, Mudy of, 933, 763 sq.; 237; among 
the Arabs, 292, 2&5 &q.; « Theology of," 


?95; M Study of 5 * at Athens. 459; Latin 
translations of, 447, 474 ; 566 
J rithm nr ] regiment of the Rvzantilie 

Guard, 732 

A rmen tAr Chap r M patrim; FaulicIflUfl In, 
42; 7Rsq.; do; 97; 111; MliimtnLion of 
by Byianlfttfflj 112, 165 sq L , 259, 767; 
138; 143; Emperor Jobll I and, 14H; 150; 
invaded by cWftTfl, 125, 18? sqq.; its 
clLLLaatjun, 162,158; 295; Seijuq^ in, 276, 
325 ; 310; conquered by Mongols, 536, 
640, 653; conquered by Timilr, 181, 689; 
Cypma and, 477; kings of, me Ahos, 
Ashot, Gagik, Jakn-^mbai, Hmbsfi; t et 
uliO Greater ArmsntA, Armeno-Oilicla; 
cmireol, 4 AB, Yhsdf 
Anncma, ancient Roman pnmnoe of, 155, 
159 

Armenia Quarta^ ancient pTOTmOE, 120; 

ravaged by SamCsoa, 123; 129 
ArxucniH theme, 3; 61; 130; Lis loyalty to 
the Empire, 3G; 127: 344; crvjLtioTl of, 
732; 733; troop* of, 123, 125; PtmLcgue 
of, if* Artawadua, Leo, Paul 
Armen inn, Arilicn Jans, origin of Emperor 
Basil 1. 17, 49, 15U, 253 mUc; of John L 
240; troops, mutiny amoJig, 22 tq.; in 
UyK;-n; iu«j army. 7JH: Ba)d|ArB ol S\w- 
gbwni n, 75; irenera]^ nf BtimiHiui 
Kmpirep 736; in Empire, 7^, 746 ; atCon- 
SCantLoople, 7 -"j 0 7 762; illiven from Con- 
Stan Linop] e by Goneymtine IX r 109; 103; 
123; colony in the Troad, 479, 481; 
colonist* in Throve, 231; mlisionaiiEa in 
Bulgaria. 2M: trade with Buljmria, 193; 
343; notable lor ieonoolu ul, 14; persec tl- 
tion of, 3o9, 7^7 ; wife of Thcndore I p 
486 ; indue nee on Byionliuni, 778; Ev- 
r-antino indlientc uu h 776; Armenian 
Church, W Cirnreh. Armenian; Loo the, 
Kf J^Oi> V, Emperor 

Amjr-mvCilida iJesspr Armeula), pr:nf;L 
piUlty of, founded, 154,162; character uf, 
157 eq.; InfliKD^ of Crusadefi on, 16d; 
becompH a kingdom, 172; conquered by 
Mamldkji, 189; and Cyprus. I91 i 470, 
479; 278, afjn Constantine, Ouy, 
Beth mm. Loo, Mlsh, Osh in + Philip, 
Ruben, Ruben-Raymond, Smbai, The™ 

Army, Byionline, 732 sqq^ 73? aqq,; 4 « 
Themss; uiwlor Isaunan Emperors t 4, 
13; hogtiLitJ lo image worship, 21 sq,; 
publication of the ^Tadsi« n n 58; and 
Nioepborus E h 75 sq,; miliu&iy revets, 
87 flqq, p 111, 117, 325; and Isaac I, 322; 
and Constantine X r 324; reeirgoniaed by 
AJoiiue I p 328, 347 sq.; and John J_|. 352; 
and Uanuel I r 364; and Theodors 11^ SOS 

Army, of tht Caliphs r 2ti4 sq.; C hsaar army, 
199: hfftgytkT army | 212; Mongol army 
and Kuhki Khan, 647; Ottoman army, 
654 sq.; 673; 675 

Amo, river, 461 

Am nil, Western E mperor, war with Muru- 
’rians, 198; 211 
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Amu]I, archbishop <M Milan. nmiuEsadcr 
. lo Emperor B&sii H. 94 
Alpad. Magyar chief p enters Hungary, 199; 
Sit 

B Arran, *tf Albania 

Arm*. i« Lambert nf 

Artabcr, patrician and quaestor, pktlflgllDflt 
liiceuharuj. l r 35 

Arsacldfi, the, Of PikitliLi, 49 ; of Aimeniji, 
154 F 158 

A!y.d.6ue p ib EptLtiumng, and Charlemagne, 

394 *q. 

Arsain&aala, 122; taken bj Emperor Theo- 
pbiha, 129? 131 aq.; be-ne^ed by Michael 
III, 133 

Araaniae, river h 122 
Ajtienal, ihe, a| Venire, founded, 410 
Ane-mns, iPfttriufuVi at Nldaea. 506; resign*- 
ti-on of, 509;; cmwmf Michael Till in St 
Sophia, SIS 

A H] an, Solj uq prince of Kirm aq, 314 
Ardan Arghun, Seljilq prince, lUHJle of 
Barkiyamq, Ltlti 

Artliin Lhn Jx-ijuq r aneeswr of the dynasty 
of Hum, 315 

Art! Byzantine; periods of* 767 eqq + ; influence 
of, 769, 777; ancient art at Gonatimtia- 
Ople, 740; warts of «t under Conalantine 
V r 13; under the Iconoclasts. 26; under 
TheopbiS Hfl, 89 9q. f under the Caesar 
Bordak. 4d ftq.; under Ussal 1, 59 tq r ; 
under Lea VI, 59; under Constantine VEE. 
67; artistic renaissance under GonEtantine 
IX, 114: world of art under MAnuel, 383 
sq.: under Andtomeufl I, 383; under 
tli eoloit H, 606; destruction qf works of 
aft by Michael 111, fll; Armenian art, 162, 
182; art m Baghdad, 1£2 + 642; remr-ina of 
Latin art in Greece, 473;. early Slav art, 
549; rue ultu Artliltflctiire 
Ar^'i, court of Michael An pc inn at, iL+fi; 
church at, 462, 604; entered by Emperor 
Michael Tin, 50B; annexed hr Stephen 
DtilaU, 543; gulf of. 483 
Artav&iidilH, Eoli-sn-law of Emperor Lea UI T 
3t mbeht a gill rcrt Gu Em Lad tine V h 12, 121; 
17 

Artopolia, bakers quarter at Ccmstantinciple T 
748 

A iod. Saracen leader in StoiEj, 133 
Ajbaph. Spanish Amh, commands in Sicily, 
135 

Asadon, 340; Venation naval rlctoiy oil, 411 
AEcalonihL, Bit Julianna 
K Aff^A a «4 AnceJin 

A»£n. ruling family of Bulgarin* iw Constan¬ 
tine, John, MlohaoS, t'eier- sxtinet p 525 
Ajh L ari K Arab theologian, 292 
AehnEs, Saracen geutttll in Aiifi Minor, 138 
sqq. 

Ashud, tte Aahol 

Ashot BngrutnnL Arme-nhiLn leader, resists 
Emperor Justmian Il r 157 
Aah ul Baprotnn l, ^ overaor ol Armenia under 
Saracens, Lm- 6 =q. 


A shot I, King of Armenia, made Ring by the 
Caliph, 158; Erap&tot Bull I and, I40 p 
158; journey to Constantinople, and death, 
159; 163 

Ashot n p King of Armenia* n'jjzn of T ISO sq. ■ 
received by Emperor EomannE I, 02, 160 
Ashot HI, King of Armenia. raign of. IGI 
stj.; and Emperor John I* 140 p 161; 
boJddinp k% Ani, 166 

Aabnt if, brother of Johu^mbftt p war? 

ugainat him, 163 sq. 

Athtai. Manjlut 8u1tftH r 177 Sq. 

AsiSj Muslim Asia, 205; Eeljuq rule in, 
03Q6; OuaadorS in h sqq.; unification 
nf under Mongols, 629 sq. 

Asia, prooorusnliir, 121 
Adia Minor fAfiatohaL Saracen wars id, 
Chapter t pajiiim ; preponderance in the 
Empire. aa t 733 P 742, 773; theme* and 
disutan of, 39 r 732 &qq.. 740 sq.; support 
to IconootastH, 7 sq.; Leo DI from. 7; 
Slavs deported inlo., 13 j PonlJelans: id, 7. 
49; ManiehftEflLnii in t 438; rebellion of 
Thaniaa the Slavonian in t 33 Bqq., 127; 
Belem a 1 ffebclliun in. fl5 eqq L ; famine in p 
89- p 115; themes of T iupport laaac L117; 
154; 168; Mongols in + 175, 182. 379; 
Chamra in. 167; Bussian raids in. 993 ; 
217 WU; hJiihupa of, 261; 274; Seljfrtt 
In, 270. 90fl« 315* 325, 339; 316; a’Jtt eq,; 
337; sal; Crusaders in F 615eqq.J, 336 sq r ; 
366 sqq.; 340; John II in, 353* 357; 
ManneT ji vilSas in, 3fl4; ravgged bv Sel- 
Jnq* F 365; 877; 682; 383 f Latin Empire 
in, 421 Hqq. F 489; Henry Of Plunders in, 
424 §qq.; 461 aqq. ; 485; Latina lose, 427 
?q.; Catalans in r 449; 4B0] 479; Chap. 
XVlpiHiim- 514; G32; 360; 5L+7;. Viniiir 
tn p 651. GH-G sqq r ; Turkish tribes xo F 653 
Sqq.; 6-57; 662; power of Ottoman i in, 668 
Hq..E70; 604; 6671 great cities of T 770; in^ 
Hucnca on conception of EmperoTi 723; 
groat families in, 771 sq. 

Aistcritua, supposed companion of St Cyril 
to ihe ftajitfens, 210 aq. 

Askania, bilce of p at Nicaea, 478, 513 
AsVin, Aatil p Sas-Kin 

Askol'd, Prince of Kisv + 200 
Aspamoh, n*t lepcirich 
Asprocastmm < Aq-Hiaar i p $55 
Assassins, HhTifts seet p 361 p MS* 308 Sqq.; 
overthrown bj the .Sflljdq Muhammad^ 
311; embassies to Eumpo, 638 ; qm - 
qnered by Mongols 620 r 641 sq.; 
lsma-|3l 

Aaaisaa ^ of Anfiioch,” adopted us Armenian 
Law, 178; fcl of Jerusalem, 11F 437 * " oflio- 
manin M (consftitution of Latin Empire^ 
422 

AmAi h 430; BjmoMiti enrovs at. 608 
Astrakhan. 191 j EJflO 

Aatfik,. archbhshop of Kalocsa, and conver-- 
fliun of Hungary, 214 

Aitronomy, under tbn Abbaijlds. 298 ; tmdw 
ftfeljnqs, M0; under Mongols, 299, 845 
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Astoria* in North SpuLu, hold* out a^uiust 

^ncEDip '274 

Astypalain i' Eilampolia) r fteqni ted byQmrini 
ffimjljp 435 

Alibep (Atthm^guiditfst or Lmr 
Sdjiiqs, focmd dynasties. 278. 399. 3.17; 
officii and position of h 3L2 sq*; 315; of 
Mosul. 295; of Drvmaseus s 314 
Atel P ^ I til ; «a aihj Volga 
Ate! Kuzo (Ate3 Eta). Mikgy&r territory, 19a 
Bq. 

AdramuslUB, St, orations of. translated Into 
Bulgarian, 237 

Athanasius, mfbde Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople by Constantine X 11 624 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Antioch. 376 
ALbSJu^ms, Bt, abbot of the Groat Lnora, 
and Emperor N ieephofus H, 70 r 72 sgq .4 
revolt against foi# rule , &0; 90; 290 
Athanasius, this advocate, naEnmeutfitor on 
iheNovslsp 707, 710 

Athsjib, furtress of, captured by ZuOgJ, 517 
Athenian origin of Empress Irene, 19 
Athemim&. u.ni3ienS h Byaanloiis compared 
with 1 774; (modeml, 243 
Athens. “J4 : 56 r 254; visit of Emperoi 
Basil U to, AS p MS; Latin duchy ol, 422, 
424, 42&. 431 *qq.; 43®, 433; Gtban de 
In Roche in, 439; under Euserninty of 
Naples, 440; 447 Sq.; Catalans in, 4GQeq4 
452 iqq.; conquered by Nav&rre&c, 453; 
by Aflftlfijaoli, 437 eqq>; Florentine. 431 
jiq r ; token by Turks, 463 sq.; 463; con¬ 
dition in Oft fly fifteenth eentmy, 4:59 ; 
birthplace of Chaleoaondyks!, 474; Greek 
liionfcsteriee in. 490; Latin Chutoh in, 
303; 76-i; dnkca of, Table, 473; 
Gnr, Join. \7HHnn; obureh of Our 
Ucty »*p m4 Acropolis, Fortbcnon 
Aihofl, Mou at (The Holy Mountain) . mcnas- 
tari^onjib; 70; 74; 90; 92; 260; 610; 
532; Stephen Ural II 1 # gifts ia, 535; re- 
union party in, 620; anti-union, 623; 
7b» ; fkhmwefl of, 76a sq, 

Alsia. Khwaraxm Sbah r revolts againcl Sam 
jar, al^&q. 

Aesi^rfieljfiq genera], occupies Palestine and 

Syria. 277 

At&alia [AdaLia.SatuJia), taken by Saracens. 
133, 141; fortified hy Byzantines, 142; 
353 sq.; Empcmr John n at, 331; Cru- 
aaders at, 367; 383; Temp]art at, 480; 
ruled by Turks „ 354; taken by Elug of 
Cyprus* 639; Byzantine sailors drawn 
from. 742; bay tip 125; governor of, ire 
FMJooaJra 

Aitaliatos. Miohwd* we Michael 
Attica, 441 ; export# com to Venke* 447; 
l*aEin mlfis in., 461, 473; 455; Navumse 
Sn, 4^3; 462; Turk* in. *392; 7&0 
AlMU T King of the Huai. 184; 30* 

title o*, bestowed on EoS. third wife 
of Emperor hzo VI* 57; go mlsfcra&Mfl of 
Constantine IX, IPS, 115 
AupittH, Bo mao Emperor, 34 


Anri I IniTp tet (hmii Bl 
Aunna, tribune of the ssUlea 

in Toreello. 366 

Auitrllli duchy of, «r Hotuy, Is^elhl 
AutoceplaAl nos Cb oreh f ©aatem doctrsnfl ai ¥ 
595; a69&q ; 2711 

Atn#krat&r t title of Eastern Eiupemre, 796 
sq. ^ 

Auserre, count of; «e Peter &f Courtenay 
ATarnir, Armouaftn defeat at, 15® 

Avmino, Greek oaitle, 446 
Avars, nmniwl tribe, appear iu E uropc, 16®; 
audEulgnriau#, 130; 199; nnd tbs Antu^ 
200' 747 

Avenpaoe (Ibn Bajjft) h Spanisb Arab phiJo- 

bo pear, 296 

Averroca (Ibn BuMbd), gpamsn Arab pnnm 
4onber r 296 

Avtcerkua ^Ibu Htna'u Antb pbllu^opHsr, 293 
aqq.; surviving mriting^ of. 239 
Avignon, HyBantine antej a at, 31b; 017; 
621 

Avloaa, 946; taken by Nonnane, 35^9; 3^; 
342 

‘Awaisim, al% Saraccm province of North 
%mip 123, 132 

HjffkjpoTroi-^roff eplibct of icons 5, ;ol 
Axoflchos, John I, Em peror of Trehisona 
AJEOcb, Grand D^mestao. mini >tsr of Emperor 
John fl, 362; of Hanilel, 963* 604, 333 
Avaa. mnritimE town of Anrusno-Ctlida, 163; 
160 sq. 

Ayaz, guveniDT ni Kbuzistan, 610 
Ay tony (Akbiam), principal i ty of ^ conquered 
by St Srtapbon of Hnugaiy, 215 
Ayukfl Khan n Mongol leader, and Pater the 
Great, 650 

Ayyub (Job), fatbm of Bnladin, 317 
Avnlbid dynasty, EStabfciihed by Saladiu, 
'§78, 392; 317 

■Azabs, Turkish infantry, 365 
Aznrba 1 lian I'Adharbnyjna}, 12S; relations 
with Armenia. lSSaqq.* IfiL; ^LHI’ 
Included in empire of Khwaraim Bnah, 
623; conquered by Mongols, 636 
Azov, Sea of, 185 ftj163; IttuJa on, 193; 
290; 207; 269 

237 1 625 


Baalbek, ta&en by Emperor John I p 148; by 
Timur* 6iH> 

Bftftcies, the Fatrioian, at Counail of Chjn- 
i&tnjitin opl s, 251 aq. 

Dubakr rebel agaLnsitho Callpbate, 3B^ 126 
sq. 

Bab-a]-AbWiib F *ft Darbond 
BAbt, modorn Feraian ShFLte sect, 3&1 
Babnna mmmtalxiB. fn Bulgaria. 236 
Bnbtini, name of B ulgarian BogomiUs.. 238 
B sbaii conqnsrer of India* 651 sq. 

Babylon, outturs at, 329; 747 
Babylonla r BamcEn C&pitid moved to p 119; 
610 

Bitohu, Mnngol general, ami Armeitisnsi 
175 
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Badl"-ux-XamiEi Ptftba 

Author, i H j4 

BAganm* town of Armenia* 150 sq. 

Ba^jimt k founder of Lhe Bagmlqnj fam i 3y ol 

Armenia, 1ST 

I RltgaTa&, King of GeorgU and Abasia h IW 
Ba&itKr, hero, title in old Bulgarin,’ HJ1 
Baghdad, Chap, xpdfrin; bnildingg of, 39, 
153; 134; feeling against Turks in* #61, 
276, 285; revolution Ed, 147; taken by 
Tuniir,. 181, 551, 680; by Hulagtl, 3TB, 
ti2H n 613, 554; made capital byAhboSids, 
274, 301; again by fttn'iMilid* 270; siege 
of, by Tahir, 376; Russian traders &t h 
201; 216; 377; Munich oeans at, 207; 
Nestorum Patriarchs of, 383; culture in, 
23M, 230 0q-; 230; 300; Buwaihada in, 
377,501; Togbril in, 504; University 

*t r m*q r ; 309 sq^&l?; 653; 656; coin, 
pared witli Cuuutanrinopie, 745; traders 
Wn, 750; jm aim Caliphate 
.Bsghrfts, fortress of, X40; 943 
Bagratid (Eagrutnni'j, Rings of Armenia, 111; 
145; 154 aq.; 157; wealth and power of, 
16S; 150; extinction of , 100 aq. ; 1S3; 
■« A has, Ashot, Gagik, Jotm-Smbiii* 
Smbat 

Baba-fLd-I>iu P _biogmpher of Sadadin, 000 
Bahrain, Sdiqq prince of Kiiman, 014 
Buhrim SLiih p Made ruler of GbftEnudi by 
Sftnjar, 311 
Baiaati, *ee Endncia 

B&Lbnre. Maraluk Sultan of Egypt, general 
of Sultan Qum^, 643; slays Qntnz, 044; 
captures Antioch, 170; detested ami dam, 
175; 642 

BatrjAwi, oommuntator on the Koran, 291 
Bairiu, Mungo] rebel, 178 
Bajnak, Arab name for Patrinoks* q.r. 
Bakjur, emir 0 1 Aleppo, and Empemr N'ice- 
pfion^ ET, 148 

BlJmlbnil, Arab historian and biographer, 
2B3 

Bulanca {Buiunvas|i* taken by Emperor John 
Ip 148; 039; 040 

Balancer,. town of the Chiucara, 131 sq. 
BsJut, near Antioch, talftli by Emperor 
John fl, 359 

Baffin, Armenian general of the By/witines 
in Sicily r 1115 
E&lulon, Lake, ice li^stno 
Baldwin 1, count of Flanders. Latin Emperor 
of the Bail, 421: wcakne&aof, 422; defeat 
and death, 424. 529; 427; 4?8 no£e; -IB9 

Baldwin II, Latin Emperor, minority of, 
427 sq.; appeals to Ecmpn, lifl; driven 
from Constantinople. 431, 443, 513; 488; 
and UkWl vni. 5D9; 511; 527; sur¬ 
render* hie- rights to Charles of Anjou, 019 
Balilwis I af Eds^du, Elinor of Jeimflalam, 
317: 935; AtTornas, a0d; and Venetians, 
411 

Baldwin n. King of Jerusalem, and Vene¬ 
tians, 411 


Baldwin 111, Kifijf of 4rru'-aleru, modistes 
bctWKD EmpCrnr Manuel 1 and Aonrn-o- 
Cilicia, 171; nuuTiaa Byzantine prince, 
374, 3 01 

Baldwin IT, King of Jerusalem, and Em¬ 

peror Manuel I, 377 

Baldwin, count of Germ unices. and Leo 1 
of ArurenQ-Cibeia, 109 
Baldwin, iuumhal of ArrnnEno-Cilichi, 161 
BsliLra h e&led to Bohemond nr Antioch, 343 
Balkan penirtiala. Chap. Tin, Chap, xva. 
Chap, i vni; Slav tribes in, 4; 10 ; cede- 
slAitlfiai provinces of, 58; Avmra in, 186; 
Bulgurs,migrate to, 200; Rufiaimu and, 
207sq*; Makars in, 212; 213; 334); 483; 
Ottomans in. Chap, tit pujtini; passes. 
Emperor Nicephoros I killed En, 37, 233; 
076; medievalism of, 559, 506; thetue* 
of, 733 

Baikofib, Lake, 501, 052 
Balk h t conquered bySfdjiiqs, 9C4; 312; des¬ 
troyed by Mongol!, 033; Timur at, 1350 
Biilwu family, in Iho Zeta (Muntenagra), 
633, 559, 564, 5*3, 505 nq r - 592; **,* 
George II R&1I& 

Balsa 1, ruler at Montenegro* 522 
Balsa lip ruler of Montenegro, 592 
B&ISa III, ruler of Montenegro, 592 
Balia, last date oE HerragOvlnm, 569 
Balssmon, aet Theodore 
Baku-ugh hi, aiImlibJ of Mahomet If, uteiegs 
of CouFtaDtinLiplf p 099 
Baltic Sen. 202 

Balilkii, Ou^lds Constantinople, 512 
Bamlh, Hobdivisicui at a Byzantinn anny 
con« ar theme, 704, 739 
Ban j ill oka, reaid ad ua o£ Turk i ah viceruv lb 
B osnia, 502 

Baphseum (Qoyun-Hl&arL Ottoman victort 

at, 657 ^ # 

BarbftrO; Nicolft* Venetian, surgeon at eiego 
Of CotusUn tliluple, Cfiffiqq. p TOOrutfe; 792 

BsjtMiroftSA h m Frederick I, Ehair-ad-Din 
Barcelona, " OoBfanu of* 11 toktnn gowned 
by. 451; m 

Bn-nlane* Tnreoa, tee Tureua 
BsMaH, Ibe Gaonar, brother of the Hegeni 
Theodora, 40; pJcteof fc 42; made CMBdiTp 
40; luluiinifllration. 43; paLroniig«; of 
learning, 44, ?I0 sq r ; 763; 45; 66; Bar- 
dad iind l^botian achiim, 40, 240; 47; 
murdered, 48, 50, a%0; 53; and Sanu^n& 
12fl i 1^ sq.p i37; 

Banian Sc loros, tee IdflU 
Bardsrbcrd [ihe High Fortran). In Anneno- 
Cilicla, 168, 177" 

Bftri. 94: tuksn by Emperor Lrmis H, 139 * 
atlauked by Saracens, 149. 486; captured 
by KonntLD*, 325, 050. 408, 597; arch- 
btshop oT, aud Pope John XIX, 230 r 207 + 
council of* 699 sq,; (SOI; church'of Si 
Niche!A-a at, 5^7 

BftrkiyniUq.GreatSeljuq Bill tan p 30g- re Wn 

Of, 609 tq.; 311; 314; 343 
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Borhuitii. Abbot* Byzantine theologian, 506 : 

at Avignon, 615 

BurmficLdcfi i Earmakids), famUyi 274, im 
filly* 

BaJOZJTi famslj T hL Santorin p 435 
BaiHuln, ill a. Bulgarian Tribe, 192 
Dortletur, 691 note 

Barrojoh fBurzo), taken by Emperor John I p 

148 

Bosaniba, *<? Ivanko, Littcrtu* Nicholas 
RftcjjtTii , rbe and the Caliph of 

Baghdad, 304 

Baidu-hazakE, Turkish irmguJnr troops, 
665 ^ 696; failure before Constllrtmoplfl, 
702 

Bashkir* (Biuhgurt), Caspian tribes, 195 
Basal In the Macedonian, Emperor! 43sqq,; 
inkriguHE against Bardoe, 47; gains the 
IbroiHf. 43, 50; early life, i'J T 234; family, 
50; financial reforms. 51; T^Mnn, 53> 
706, 710 sqq-, 717, 722: enmuagHnaaf 
□£ art, 59, 67; PhobiaU tmd, 53, 

550 death of r 54 1 Soaq.; 58eq-l 61? 
65; life of, by Constantine YE, 67, 69; 
100; foreign policy* 168 aq.f losses in 
BidJy, 140; relations with Armenia p 138, 
140, \m - and St Methodius, 22B; 765 sq. 
Basil 11 B nl^ rmetonna. Empemr, 67; 
crowned, 03; 79; FU sq.; character, S&; 
early years, 64; seiws power, 8fi; war 
With Bulgarians* 67, 240 eqq.; organize* 
government of Bulgaria, 243, 735; and 
Bulgarian Chnreb, 94, 243 sq,; detects 
PbociB, 88; ! eghdation of, 89,9"i &f].. 715, 
718; alliance with RuSumfia, 80, 209; 
Papacy and, 91,94 l 25B,2&2Bqq.T and Wes 
tern Empire, 94; and Venice, 94, 405 MJ4 
travels. 95 l death of, 90, 150; 97; 144; 
S&LTiLren cuiiLpaiirfln, 148 sq* ; ifid Armenia, 
164; 239; 313; 425: 484; 492; and feniloJ 
nobility, 92 p 771; diismwy of body 
509 

Basil P the Scamandrian, Patriarch of Con- 
etantmuplo, disgrace and exile nf „ 80,360 
Baflilt attiEblabup of Ochrida, correspond¬ 
ence uf wi Lb Pope Kiulrian IV. 601 
Bill'll, archbishop ol Tbeesalonieftp an 
Fhotins, 255 

Bush, metropolitan of Co^areft, 65 
BflelI <’llus Bird . 11 favourite of Emperor 
Coaa ban Line VII, 61; con.npiM against 
Unmunns 11., 68 

Bash, the FominImomonCH, natural son of 
Emperor Rnmnnus I, 64; supporter of 
NicepbnrUS II. 72; mmlslor of John I. 
70; 82; of Basil TJ, 64 sq.; downfall and 
death, 36 sq.; estate 11 MC r 03 
JSMilftL'es, heretical priest, condemned by 
Emperor 5lanne! t 363 

Eariloccs, rebel gainst Emperor Niee- 
plinnis HI, 327 

Baysi taciua, plotter agairnd Emperor Al- 

tiaSUB 1, 342 

Bazil&Jpatmt title of EaiiLT.ftH, 67; aaEiimcd 
by RnmanuE LecapeniiSj 61 


/tarifriu {Eastern Emperor), titisa and it 
tributes uf, 726 eq. 

BAStluiD monks ic South Italy, 250 
Ikt*ilicr jrd code o£ Loo VI fc 32, 

66, 66 ; 786 aqqd XS3 sqq,; 720 sqq, 
EmiriWei^&^wF, tA i division of Byauntine 
navy , 743 

BanilisccanuB,£avoarlteo£ Emperor Michael 
m p 50 

Busk, Council e£, and Heuman of the 
Cburthes, 6214 Eq r 

Baarah, sacked hy maraadcTB, 276; eom- 
mercial bnpoititrme c£ + 266; sohool of 
gremmarijuis til, 291 

Bikthiktan, Bnlgarutu chieftain t and Chasara, 
186“ 

Batnae |Bacdj) T Bamj 
BartikK, Saracen general, 120 iq. 

Bdta, grandson of Jenghli EJiutL, invades 
Eurtipe, 657 sq.; 643 ; role nf P 652 
Baui, hou Mi otp 1553. «ir Jacquof 
Bavaria, cftioiUStn fmin, in PftDnonia, 211; 

Magyars in, 212; dnke oL Well 
Bayftflr Rhan at Bulgaria, and Etoperor 
Constantine V, 232 

payazid I, Ottoman SultAO, descent of, 360 
Ntitf; at Ec^soto. 553; 550; and Bul¬ 
garia, 560; victory at Kicopolb, 561; de¬ 
feated at Angomp 502, 619, 651. 682; 
593; 671 i 673; ob^meter of, 674; his 
attempt in capture Constantinople, 675 
sqq,; Timur and, 679 ftqq + ; captivity and 
death, 6B3 Bq r ; 635 694; supposed 

sen of, 667 

BAyszfd II, Ottoman Bultnn p amuez^i H«r 
negovina, 682 p 693 
RijiLTifrl, gTftpd vizier of MaSiomet I. 

E Lay be r , Sd j t iq v i cEury at, 1 56; L 37 
Bazi^rs, at Ctm&tantinuplc p 761 
Bestus, dope-consort of venios, and Byznn 
KillEE, 803 Eqq- 

IkukiLViyj, bishop oE p **d Odo; wp ciio Vin 
cent 

Beccuo, if ir John 
Bcdrmin=i r ^!^?4 

BegLerbcy fBefilnrheg) among Otmmans, 
634; of Bumelis, 555 p 671 
Belft 1, Xinq o£ Hungiir^% and Emperor 
Manufil 1, 372 

Mia IF, the Blind. King of Hungary, 366 
Euia III, King of Hungary, and Mnry of 
Antlodh, 8^9; invadua Bysuvntium r H83 
Bela IV p King of Hungary, (4nd Emperor 
.John ill, 808; defeated by Mongols, 637 
Bt:la, 0nte of wn end Eosziia, 591 
Ui ]n r son of TJrcs of Rujciil, 950; and Em- 
piirar ManaEl, 373 

B^Iil vt-zhu, BuASian oanje of Bfirkd, g.t 1 . 
Beljqnrde, 234, 288 gnvemod fey Stephen 
Tirage tinp 532; ]oa-t to Serbia, 535 ; taken 
by S tephen DuSatt, 545; 562 nq509; be - 
Eiegcd by Murad E, 570; 871; 573 sq,j 
hesiegud by MabumcS; V, 576; held by 
Hungary, 57 7 tvq. - 638; 70S; bishopric of R 
243 
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BeliwxTiufl, general of Justinian, and Vfln&tin, 
366; 739 

Bella Paiga, I*tin monastery In Greece, 
413 

Mini, Gentile,. Venetian palattr, nnJ 
HulEan Mahomet H, 705 
Bel] lino. bishop of r John 
Baluchistan F §Ai Mukran 
Bender-ErEgH, inscription of Empefor Theo¬ 
dore I at, 497 

Beufidict 111, Pope, and the Patriarch 
Ignatius, 247 

Benedict YHX Pope* and Ensperer BobH II 
0fl T 303 r 

Benedict XI, Pope, and Bouton Church in 
Serbia, 537 

Benedict XU, Po|» b and Emperor Audio. 
nioafl III. 614 aq r 

penodict 3LLII, Pope, and Emperor Manuel 

n f $1» 

Boa edict of Como, Dominican friot, sent 
to Emperor Andronkng ll r 614 
Benedict, cardinal of Santa Snjkanna, signs 
treaty with Henry q| FJiLndera, 000 
Benedict the Pula* mLaaionaiy to the Mon- 
gola, 640 

Benedictine moniiflfeary 1 founded In Etinnary, 
313; InGraoe, 436 

Iknevcnfco, coded to Franks* 24; gmbmita 
to the Pnpe, 266; council of. 341; duke 
of, 136. 390, wf Aricbi*; hattlo of, 436, 
610 

Benjamin □£ Tndela, on Ghana Turkoman*, 
303, U13, 031 note; on Constantinople; 
745* 763 

Benin. PladaidDkEB bUhop (of Albaj, and 
Papal election, 5P7 

B^r, King of the Ahnujri. ni.rm _ defeated by 
ArmonianH, 161 

Barml* in Albania [Balkans), 242 
Banka, capital oi Albania (Shlrvan), cup* 
tii fc-i l by Russian raider*, 206 
Bereke, Mongol chief, raid* Poland and 
Silvia, 652 

Perengar I + Western Eusporor p King of 
Xtaiy T nod Magyar, HI* ood Venice. 
430 

Bcfengitr II, King of Italy, 66; 402; 405 
Bernard, St, and Byzantine Church. 536, 
601 

BerrllOtOj tee Yeria 

Bertha, of Sulabach, wife of Emperor 
Manuel I, 360, 065 

Berthas wile of Emperor Rti tnanna II * B4 
Bartholdi. margrave of Eahcnbnrg, and Em¬ 
peror John III, 400, 4013 
Bertrand, Prince of Tripolis, natural SOD of 
Raymond of Toolnnse, 342 aq T 
Bartrandnn de la Rroaqaiftre* French travel¬ 
ler in Serbia, 563; on Boabl-hasuka* 
630 

Burin], Arab astronomer, and writer, 

2ss 

Bciytns, i« Rayrmit 

Btahit, oslik&u Of Armenia., 161 


Bessarabia, Magyars In, 196; Blilgifi 
migrate to p 230 

Beauarlon, Cardinal, archbishop of Nic&fft, 
and Constantine Pidneologus, 462; 480 
NOlr; and Etonian Church, ."hll-i, 6U0; at 
Ferrara, 623; 024 ■ blrth-plaoe of, 620 
Bean* §ee Patzinak- 

Bestas, Theodore, Bysantina canoaksi, 716, 
723 

BAthnnep ie :t Ccnrm 

Ben then, in Pn-hmd, captured by Slonguhi, 

632 

Beynjul (Eery-tua), taken by Emperor 
John I, 149 ; kw professors In* 707 
IfccriJil, gold win of Byzantium, 30, ut 
Coinage 

BhcunLr. in India, captarad by TimOr, 651 
Bumdraie, am Hobart 
lihionee, Venetian township, 8fl6 
Bitargliu* Mongol leader, 170 sq. 

BiUjkkp captured by ErtaghrLI, 65S; 653 
BiLLktUp Mongol ruler, mid Chines 640 
Bissoni, i« Patsinak* 

Bithynia. 21; 24; 33; 67; 110; 151 rnrftr; 
Russians in, 205; 216 &q r ; 256; a&ajgtied 
to Latin Emperor, 431, 424; 426; Theo¬ 
dore I in p 470 ; Michael P&Iaeologns in, 
O0J sq, t 509; 513; 656; Turks in, 657. 
662 ig,; 667; 675; 753 
Eillia, oornmercial town of Armenia, 162, 
157 

Btz^a, in Syria, 359 

Eizcuj in Cappadocia, 112 ; given to Gagik 
U r 166 

Rtaoheinroe, quarter nf GoilfilfinilnnpLB,, 41, 
749 ; palace of, are ConeLanlinopLe 
" Bbu fc k George' 1 (Karageorge founder of 
modem Serbia, 570 

“Black hiinse/ f the (Edward, Prince of 
Wales), 454 

Black Sea, the ^Euiir.el, 36 &q.; Greek 
eolunies on, 18^ aqq,, 201; 192; 194; 2Q3; 
930; 232; 230; 301; 644; 353; 361; 421 ; 
Genoeae in, 451. 511.549 ; 470 Bqq.; 407; 
527; 535; 654; 572; 631; 653; 635; 660; 
Venetian fleet in, 60S ; 636; 072; 399; 
392; 696 6q,; 13A; 783 
Black Stone, Lhe, at Mace-n, 276 
Biagaj, capital of the duchy Of HamegnYiiiA! 
580 

Ekstares, Matthew. Byzantine writeron law, 
715 ; 5[fnfMgfPia of, 724 
Blatnn jMo&aburch a mbs paludum \ , lawn of. 

211; kirn of (BaJaton), 2ll 
BknimfdDS, Nicephoruip abbot of St 
Gregory** h 406 t^Ui 480 mtc i 484 wt* ; 
and Empemr John 111, 495 *q \ and Latin 
theologian r., 497 ; Am Bq.; refnae^ Patri- 
arehate,500; 505 ; and Theodore H, 5W; 
513 

Blots, im Loulflp Stephen 
il B!ua Fortraafl , f 1 in Armenia, Bmbat I 
begieg^J L60 

EJaa*. oinsuB faction of Ccmflto£itioopie r 750 
sq. 
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Btum> &€ KopeTde Flor 
Bobo™, BoaniATV castle .beBiE^fidb.f Stephen 
Busan, 645; 555; 555 sq-; surrendered 
la Talks, 500 

BocDucio, and lh Dulus uf AUlODS, 1 ' 443 

Bodin. *f* Constantine 
Boeoiia, Latin mle in, 449 sq.; 456 kl; 
AIT i mhi afi m fifttJo in, ; QomluifciKn 
Faleedoj^uB in, 462; given to FeelucO 
AKi&jaali, 454; Turkish, 455, m 
Bogdan 1, Prince at Moldavia, 595 
Bogdan El. Prince of Moldavia, 695 
Bogdan m. Frinoe of Moldavia, 595; 

tributary to Torfe^ 585 
Bogdan r Bulgarian commander. and 
EmpeEDr Basil IIj 242 
Bogdan, Serbian chief H 568 
Bo^Jdar, yerbEmn leader, 110 
Bogomile* heresy in Bulgaria, 236. 243. 610, 
520. 523. 548, 550; in Bosnia. 518. 526* 
545, 559, 674 *q,. 5S0; 245; and Em¬ 
peror Alexim I. 850; 368; persecuted 
ny Stephen. BragjLtln., 553; Stephen Uroi 
ij Mi(t T 38a; 551; Ldiiln nlid F 552 sq + : 
757; «r afirt Batumi, Mnuk'hocikna 
Bohemia, 209. 214 ; nder of, «c Barivui 
Bohsmiims, and convcmion of Himgttiy. 

214 ; at battle of IfiSHm 593 
Bobemond 1, of Taranto, Prince of An tiocb, 
Leader in Firet Crusade, captured by S<d- 
jags, 315, 840; invade* Empire, 329+669; 
Empemr Alexias l and, 535 Bqq>; takes pas- 
ieasion of Antioch, 880; 339; war with 
Alfliina I, 341 sqq*; death of, 843; 347; 
552 

Eabcmund 13, Frinee of Antioch, captures 
Leo 1 of Ajmena-Cdioia, 169 ; 35i* 
Eohomonrt III, Prince of Antioch, and 
Etibifl II of Armens Cilicia. 171; 172; 
end Emperor Manuel, 376 
Bobemond IY* the One-Eyed, COLLOt of 
Tripoli* i sailed government *1 Antioch, 
173 hi- 

Bshemond of LusEgnan, brother of Gay, 
King of Axineno-C Llidih r 101 
Bolannep, Basil, ealajjftu. reorganises 
Southern fbUy, 203 

Boiditces, eutTeuderg Amarimn to the 
baracEEis, 130 

Bo fans, river of Al btiUji ft, 537; 5B4 
Boleslav ih-e Mighty. King of Poland, and 
Vladimir of lluEsia, 209 sq. 

Bvljtitin, pobility of old Bnlgrtnii, 931 
BuLkem Zupan of Fascia. makes him self 
independent of BjKftntium. 330; Serbia 
end, 356 

Bologna, friars of, at Nsgropont. 438 ; 
Goziadini 

Bonifitee Yl. Pope, end Fhotinn schism r 256 
Boniface VII, anti-Pope, in exile at Cdd- 
EbmrinQpk-,. 60 

Boniface IX, Pope, and the Turks, 618 sq +* 
675 

Boniface, marquetr of MotitfulrnE, King of 
Tbesealonioa, chosen to lead Fourth 


Crusade r 418, 694; end dlvureion of thn 
Crusade. 417; 418 passed orer for 
the Empire, 421; King of ThesMloninit 

422 sqq.; -132 sq.; 485; death, 428.529; 
426 sq.; 486 

Boniface o f Verona. Enboean nobleman, and 
Gay II of Athens, 447; aad Catalans 451 
BonJE (Gordi), in Armenia, 56 
Boft^ 'ban of Bomca, 591 
Boril t Tiar of Bulgaria, and Latin Empfria, 
425; deposed 521 ; 559; 591 
Barilos. mini&cc r of Empsror NkeflmmilH, 
327 

Borift, Khan of Bulgaria, becomes a Christum. 

45, 235 eqq.; and Pope Nicholas I, 252 
Boii& EL. Tsar of Bulgaria. 239 sq. 

Boris of Hungary, son of Kola man. at Con- 
itantinople F 356 

Bcrri™ + Boheinian prince, baptised. 227 
Boisa, iee Roger 
BorM, *tt Barzuyab 

Ek^iia, river of Bosnia, 510, 54s, 560. 566, 
578 

Bodnia, 23d; »lwmat pt of, 432; rain of Eulin 
in, 517 aq.; Hungary ifid, 519 sq. p 523, 
536 sq.; Dragnttn in, 582; lout to Serbia:, 
535; 541. 943; StEphen Bu4a n and, 544 
&4; and Ilaguaa, 549; hegemony of, 5oS 
flqq.. 559; Bosniaks at KrrflSoro* G58 ; and 
Turks, 557, 56? r Md; and Oattuo, F64; 
585; 567; 573 aq:.; iaat year* of kingdom, 
578 &gq.; Uppur Bosnia coaquensd by 
Turks, 5B0 sq.; 582; 687; Mahomet II 
and, 694; Mamehiieaji& Ln, 498; Bogo- 
nfiilfiH In. 518; Chmnids&f 546 r\oU ; TabliS 
of rnlera, 591 

Boephoms (Fantieupi^um, Kerch). 86,163 
snhroits to UtlgUTE, 185; 162 
Boffphoras. tho F Ii K 86, 165. 31$; EuSidaua 
In r 46, 265; d20, 331, 336 pq. ; Manual 1 * 
monttsfcery cn F 864; 367 aq., 382 r 427, 
486. 513, 846, 672, 086; Genoese and 
VesflEanain.666; 576,677sq.; Mfthomet 
H in r 884* 696; 699, 701, 795. 765 
Bcitaniates r tee NicEphorU* LH, Emperor 
Boxuv, Albanian clan, 552 
Boon Spaia, *flP Paul 

BoacicaUt. hfarabal, At Constantiuoplflj 519i 
076 eq.; 676 

Boudonitza. in Grtcea. marqnessaE of, 422; 
433; castle of, 437; Zorai family at, 458; 
conquered by Turks p 459 
Bouillon, tee Godfrey 

Bojruii, near tsoba, church of .514; rreecces 
ai H 556 

Brabant , duke of, and Mongols, 639 
Braoheail, ik Fierro do 
Brftgfldsno, dsfandi FflmagfiEta aRoinsI 
Turks. 479 

BrnnAS. Theodore, adhsius to Latin Empire, 

423 ; 435 

Bmnichovo. taken hy Hungariimd T 355 _ 
Brankov it', eitfttea in Hungary, 5?3; 

anceetjal territory, 576; u* Vuk 

Brash?. Oroalmu prince, 211 
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Brcnta, Italian TSYC-T, 21 l r HU7 
JjrtElcLLL, 

^Kctanimii law bvaLilK oE TltMoif. 714 
JEjyt?il fftilorm, work of St Cyril, 220 
Brftvuot f abbot nl, beeomtg ils~c b ti i hIj u gn of 
Gran \ net AflfteUglu =i 
Brienne family, 44.9; if£ John, Walter 
Brings . nseph. favourite oi TbcOphitaa. S3 
ogq .; defeated and i mpri&oGed bv Emperor 
Nkephanu II. 72; U&j 145 
Drnndoloi Venetian fortress, 391; eaptared 
by Pepin, IJU4 

Erowce, Professor E, G N on Avifinnna'& 
Qdnft )i P 297 

Brain alia, BjraaQtittfl court fete, 26 r 755 
llrxmaJlescbi, 622 
Bnmwick, flf* Gtio of 
Erasa (Pru&ftf, 342; TnrtiEb capital, 543; 
560; 562; 656; threatened by Osman. 
657 sq.; captured by Orphan, 660 ; Util 
iqq.; ilea,Lb of Grib an at. 667; 67 S; 676; 
676; captured by Timur, 663; E&ya3ld I 
burial at, 684; 665; bni -. A i nyv . of Mabo- 
m cE. [ lit, 688; 690; bishop of r Ki JoiLkim; 
Ate ?iUv Frosft 
Erymmii, family, 771 

llryenniuB, ^iccplmras, gan&r&i* dtem issued 
fiy Empress Theodora, 116; Mmsplns 
a^amet Micbfiwd VI. 117; ezeented;, 326 
Bit buhl us P Nlut l p1nirai* H the ClWr--lT r bus band 
of Iqiul Comnena f plots ngailQJt John M- 
345 r 951; work on Alexius I„ 863,, 765 
RijrtTinin^ TheooEisfUB, general of the recent 
Theodora. 42 

Brraniiiue, revolts against Kicapbnrus HI, 

m 

BuEfSLarion theme r 3, 735; (troops}* 133 5q-s 
jflr Tadjat 

Buda-Ptsib .646; 566 ; q&ptured by Mongols. 
636; 690 

Buddhism among Mongols, 640, 646 Eq., 
649. 651 

Bad run (Haiicfunassu*), token by Hoepi- 
tallera, 677 

tSudua, Adriatic town. Statutes of T JUT; 

565; occupied by Yunloe, 564, fi?D 
Bug, rira, 196 h 200 
Bugha p Sanwsen leader. 183 
Eukaia, the, battle of r 975 
Eckliari, conquered lij'Ali-ud-Dinof 
ritzm, 278; destroyed by Mongols, 279 H 
663; 303; 304; captured by T?zbeg Mon¬ 
gols, 651 

Bukhari, compiler of Arab tnkdilioni T 

29 L 

Bukhtjifthd 1 , Nestorian Chrieiijui, 297 
Bnlpmr, Bulgftry. capital of the White 
Bedpan., 123; deatraved by Mongol^ 637 
Bulgaria, Bulgarians*Chaps, vm. i¥B t mn; 
3; H; and Emperor Constantine V, 13. 
231 sq,; 15; defeat Irene. 22; and 

Miohuel 1,39; besiege Canstantinopter 30. 
233 sq.; deEeat Byswntraee T 35. 37; Bfl; 
42; conversion of, 45, 33A sq.; 47; 49; 
Somantta 3 and. 63; 70s Nicephoros H 


and, 76; Baail II and, 85, IIH sq. T 241 
aq..263; 35 sq.; oastof war with p 93; and 
Michael IT. 164. 244; defeat Saracen rt t 
119; 122 sq.; 126 -q.; and Bfteli I p 138; 
and l<m Yi r 140; nnd Cun&Uvntme VII. 
142 sq,; 145; Armenian contingent MlU 
to, 159; Slavonic liturgy ' D , 229; and 
Hruuan Church, 249.252; tee .ifeo Cbnrab,. 
Bulgarian; Bnl^m^Bnamanian frontier, 
^5; Eyiuntine govenmieril of r 243 eqq-t 
724 sqcj.; riamge lil. 244 sq., 325; 257; 
Bulgarians in ByEimtEllo ftnny^ 347; and 
Likin Empire, 4^3 Eqq. , 427 4fil + 

483; ilil'I John III. 430, 489 ^, F 4^2; 
432; tic ion of Elokonitsa, 436. 440; 
4716; 491; “MimicbiUians in, 496- and 
Theodore Hi. 501 sq.; and Michael Y1TI, 
510; 511; defeat at Velbnid. 583; orei- 
run by Turku, 555, 557; 571; ImaLly e&n ■ 
qncrad. o6u eq.; 817; 624; 659; and 
John V, <m ; 669 sq.; 672 ^q,; and Bara- 
zkl E, 671; 878; anil M6a4. *m; mi 
689: and llnrii A 11. 691; 783^}.; Bnl- 
garian oflicifili of By^EntiuirLp 786; 746 ; 
BulgarEatia at Con3t.-mtincipte. 750; Lrade 
wEth C-umryknUflople. 753; mduencc oE 
Bysantsnna on t 776; Table of rnfera, 59l>; 
bbans nf, Dayan, B«r!* h [Epmanb, 
Tti i nl il iri r Konni-wsh, Kovrnl, Krom, 
Gmurtaup PffiiLam. Sabi n. Tderig, Teluts, 
Terrel, Toktu; l&ara of. *n Borll. Boric;. 
Conatantinep Gabriel, GouFrC. John, burii- 
miin. Kafejan, Micbatl, Peter. Haiuuel. 
ShiahmaOp Simeon. Theodore; arcih- 
bisbup ofi icr John CiumtemB. Tlnsophy - 
IjLct; iff ahty Bulgarii 
Bnlgaiiori ChronidEc. 544 
lh Bal^aiacbm[iB h ’ h epithet of Basil U, q.v. 
BalgaHiphygoH, BuJgariiiJl victory at, 237 
Bulgurs, Cnap. tiia ; originnl Lome of+ ltJ 4 ■ 
and Jnetinifui U + 195; Imdc and coinage, 
123; politicai organization, 194; ami 
Magyars, 198 Bq.: migrate to Balkan*, 
Hfifl; and Svyatoslav of Kiev, 298, SIS; 
and Vladimir, 202 sqq.; nnd Si Cyril 1 221 + 
2^8; Black Bulgom, 185; White (Silver) 
Buigara. 192sq.; 6^7 

BuJote^. Alrmuel. ambaBen.ilof af Emperor 
John VI11 Ld the Pope, 621 
Bolnnyie^ Babmt it 
BnndarE, on date of SnltiOl SanjiLr's birth, 
311 

BacndclmEXEili, iff EsiiU 
LSurdas (Bnrtaa). Cbozar tribe. 122 sqq + 
Bnrtlas river, ire Samara 
DnrgaB. town ul Thrace. 212; 867 .'n >t< 
Borgondj, tee La Roche family; duke of„ 
at La Cremonie F 441; nt battle oT Nicapo- 
llb, 675 sq.; Heel of, 571; iec Lotila 
□ fill, A tabeq of Doqiq p 315 
Bund dynaety of Syria. 314 Fq, 

Burkan Khaldun, burijki-pJaoi. j af llangu 
Khan, 645 

Burma, Mongols in, 646 
Burtaa, *ee Burdan 
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Burfarioru (foibides^ Eapurt ul, loy ihe 
Bnrdas, 192 

llurtz^r, C-jn^Iwr, Ur'ir. 1 . disgraced by Emperor 

C>’,nf.um 11 r.e Vlli. 97 

Burfc&e*. Michael, :■>!: Lakes Antioch, 146; 

147; defeated by Egyptians. 149 
Bg TlLite. Miehiw!. conspires againS* Emperor 
Michael VI. 320 

Burr, Professor, GJa Emperor Michael FY, 
100 

Bllfttii GaSlnram r Byzantine victory of, 386 
Eutera, III Sicily, aurrradeis to Saracens, 
137 

Bonin to, Venetian nfinO victory at^ 409; 
cuttle &f h 44S; Bulgarian bi^hnpric ul, 
243 

ButumiteR, general of Emperor Aloxms I, 
341, 343 

Bn wash, founder of Persian dynasty, 301 
Bawaihidd* Persian dynasty, 276 Bq 4 B00; 

302; 304; founded, 301 
Bnvnr, 1 ake r Chiucsu deTeftt ^IrmgaLa at. 
640 

Bizbiin, general of Uulik Shah, and Etji- 
perttt AltniilS I, 331 
Byblni, iw Jihlnh 
Byzantium, *i'c CunsLnntinople 
Eyzanrin s, Nicetas. teaches Ln I i niTsryi ty 
T] ndey Eraperar Constantine IX. H 114 

Cftbtusik* r tba r Evzantins mjltioftt TSTritans, 
765 

Codalua, bishop of Parma. chosen anti- 
Pupt i Homirids II), 597 
Uadi (Muslim judgep, 28*; among Chaims, 
101; at Constantinople, 670 
Cfcdmeft, cattle of r at TbijbcS n 443 ; *46 
Ctmar, title, 730; «e Alex™, Audranicds I, 
Bmda&p Brycnniai-r Duohjh Jcdm-Boger; 
uncles of Emperor Constantine VI, 19, 23 
sq.; title- bsstowod Oil Bulgarian prince, 
213 ; in Herbia, 542 sq . ; assumed by Gahtdas 
Of Hhades, 4A8; 13; 61; 104; 118; 3'Jl; 
□taHHTff of Home , 26! T 626, 726; im nfw 
Taft? 

Gofisana in Cappadocia [Qaisaiijak), Nice- 
pbonia H prodkiirccd at r 71 , 145; Baidu 
Pliocu proclaimed at, 81; So sq. ; in 
Haracen watt, 120, 192; 167; 177; reded 
by Danish i-nandlies, 315, 666; Crusaders; 
at. 33fl; metropolitan nf T r« Buy ii, Mark 
Cmmto* in PideataWB, taken by Emperor 
John f* 148 

Ca^afT>|MpiFm, doctrines of. in Uylantine 
Church, 246 

Cairo, 181; foGndMTby Fiitimidg* 302; cul¬ 
ture ub. 629 , 642; Abkaisid Caliphate of. 
279; 644 

Cainbrlii, province of, 4; remains Eastern, 
30; 135; 141; diuese of, placed Under 
Patriarch ai Q onstantinople, 10; 259; 

bidJenization of. Stifl; Norman, 59?; theme 
of i 733; Byiantine monks in. 737 
Calabrian admiral of Theodore I, 482; 
origin of Bnfloulfi, 613 


Caiiimus,, Turks iit r 6^7 
Calapbittea, Mii;biw, , l V, Euip.-mT 
Cblioadnua, rlver H Fr^dericlt BarbaroiSft 
rJwWD^i In, I7 J 2 

Caliplmte, 0* Baghdad, Chap. X (a}; ut 
Caliph-; ntrl Arn enk, 166, 1 ^3. f60 3q^; 
dkintogratidfl) imd decay af^ 131, 133, 151, 
360 eg.; 642; decline in revenue of. 151 
frontier system of. 132; war wi(b 
rulers of Aleppo, 143; 186; theory of tbfr 
Caliphate, 27^ 28Lsg., 641; destroyed by 
Mongols, 619, 654; Ottoman Snimn^ 
hBirEot, 642: Egyptian Cnlipbflte. decay 
of, 376; k'l- KSiallfub 
CaLipbSj im "Ah. Otnar I. Otbnmn 
Caliphs Abhonidi of Baghdad, *« Annin, 
Erlriln-lkriBl^hid ^ Mahdlj Ma'mmi, Man- 
Ettr, Mnliuidf , Mnqtadi, Muqtadir. MuS- 
tafcfi, Muitaaim, MuHtazliLl,, Mu • ind id, 
Mij'tajnii, Mu L ta?im, Mutawjtkkii, Mull', 
Qiu|ir F Qa"im T Biidl r Sahali, Wiitbig; 
10; 86 

Caliphs, F9timldE H «W Hakini, Mubdi, 
Mu' izz, ^Ubftid-Allib, Zakir 
Ca-ltphs, Umayyods of Damaecus, *?€ His- 
biim p Maxwftn II, Umar II, Suiairn-iln, 
WilI id U, Yikrid IT 

Cftllfctua n r Pope, and Emperor John II, 
654*q- r h596, 600 

CaliatUR m, Pope, and HUinyadi, 576 
OallimofibuB, 691 nyf^ 

(hDMeui, in^tsntor of Greek fir^ 3 , 743 
CalhstUE, Patriarch of Constaniinopi& h and 
Pope Innocent VI, 617 
CaEocyrui, the p^lriciftni and BEiEskiidp 9QR 
Caloprini F ^>tefano, and ErtLperor Otto II, 401 
CflJoptLlth Venetian faelSo]!, 103 sq. 
CalEabeIIotttt,tn Sicily r tributMyUP Hajacans* 
ia0; mvolls, 167 

CftJtaflinme, In BScily, Hacked by S&racena, 
136 

CaLfcikVUtnro, m SlclJy, and Sanu?™, 137 
Camaoha, fortraaa uf, in BaratWO wars, 120, 
m bq., 125, Vi7 n Ibl eg. 

Camnteras + Gregory, lognthcte under Em¬ 
peror John II , 362 

Cainntema, J obn, Ph t riUTflh, i« Julia 
f1rtmn.u-niH T John,, prcft'Ct Of Conetaniinople, 
conepirea against Huy of Antioch, 380 
C&mhalu [Pclrin, Dallu, Tnlta, Tafeu. ElutU 
jdali^, loundWi by Kublai Khan. 647; cap- 
inred by Chin^sK, 049; university of, 629 
Oambini, on siege of CQQBtanfciaopie, 702 
Caiueniatea, John 1 on niege of SaJoELiss, 142 
Camerinu, battle of, 379 
Campagna, tbe T rmibitH against Empnrnr 
Leo ill, 9: Homan barona of r 268 
Campofrcgoaot Pietro dl, Genoefie admiml, 
Ln Cyprus, 470 

Garopciiung, WnMarhian Colony at, 540 
Canale, Venetian admiral, 466 
Gaodia IChamluah Siaracon stronghold in 
Cretn, 3D; capUirdl by NiccphuruS H, 09 
gq,; aeftt of Veu&tiwi gerremar, 433 j cap- 
tnfod by Turks, 472 
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Candiani, Venetian nobUe tonally, 399; ab- 
iuktinii ot, 407; *« Boter 
CAnieleum, convent or, 68 
Cariina, occupied by Xoimsui, 339; 343; 
bishopric ot T 243 

Canon Law (NoiBPfflmonei)! Byzantine coE 
Iwtioneot 329; 711; 715; 718; 733 b*; 
in Seriito, 547 
Cnntuc lizenc family, 7H 
C*nt m? o« n iq 1 admiral of Emperor Al&xiuo I» 
341 

Citntaeuime , John, i« John VI, Emperor 
CanlacTLzene. Manned ire Mannel 
Cantacnierie, Matthew, arid Turks, 553; 
656 &q, 

CftsiLwouKEED. Theodore, eenl by BlanLiol U 
to Faria, Gld 

Cantemir. 567 Wife; on exploits of Mahomet 
\U 704 

C tojwijiu Catalan family In Aegina, 465 
C auric, sellSemutit uE, 366; bishopric of, 387; 
419 

Capella PaSsima, at Polennci,, mosaics at, 

777 

Capelin Zm, ftt VmJm t 397 
C&pistnuio, Franciscan trior, at riogA of Bel¬ 
grade, 576 

Capitol, the. At Constantinople! 749 
Capo d^latrta, and Vanioe, 413 
Cappadocia, olisuna oI r 39; 69; 65; 95; In, 
StinMeO wore, 12Lsq. p 1 i£5hj. f 12S, 145 i 
153; IG6; mled by fteljuqs, 316; 596; 
374; DvtFnin hy Mongol*, 175, 177, 689 ; 
679; 740; monks in, 755; oj iiir of, we 
Hwan, Fidelias. ulw Bamehmand 
CappdJo, Victor. Venetian admiral,, in Tur¬ 
kish war, 466 
Capital ns, Serbian title, 513 
Capua, Prince of, Robert 
GumbManl, the. theme of, 739, 743 
Conintenus., Theodore, admiral of Basil II, 
65 

Carbens, Pa.ulici.au chief* 4!2, 183 
Car be cl q rwinfl , icc £0* 

Ciircari, daHe, i» Oiberto, NicooiO, Eftvann 
Caidicnn, irreek stronghold, hiken by Turks. 
899 

Curia,. emlrnf, Allied with RjRAntinta, 683 ; 

1370; independent ol Ottoman*, 604; 753 
Carlin I. ToccU* Count of Geplmlunia* disputes 
for Corinth., 45H; cooi;nii rs Epirus nod 
Joann ina, 461; 475 

Cariio ]1, Tooog T ruler ot Epims. dethroned 
by Turks, 481; 475 

Curio Thoplu, Albanian uhief, 559. 553 
GarmalhbuH, attack Egyptian^ at Antioch, 
147; ravoll against Caliphate, 375 
Camiola, 578 

CorDliog&an Empire, 313; final ssonM p 777 
G&roaqB, Venetian tribune, conspires -■iLirimfl 
doge, 3&7 

Carpathian moontoinp, 390, 210; Turkieh 
defeat on. 571; 537 
CarpathnH, held by Turkish pirates, 857 
Guile, oaptnred by Saracens, 123 


Cftepal, admiral of AJcxlui I, 339 
Caspian Gate, IB? 

Cwpian Han. boundary of Armitdap 153; 
186; 186; trade on, 193; 198; 201; Bul¬ 
lion raids on, 20ft- 574; 277j 395; 490; 
630 pq.; 5H3, 638; 651 sq. ; 762 
Caa^uvndri*. Genoese privileges at, 511 
Ca&dodomH, lettero E P concertllng Vanetm^StiS 
Caesiapo, victory ol Venetian jIlU At, 499 
CftHtioru, fur Tbeodotna 
Caslamon iCastomona), Comn^nian Ian ds 
near, 31b; captured by John U, 357 
Casmmonites^fotKfligainat Emperor Alexins 
I, 342 

Costal dell 1 Uovo, at Naplefr, 4-52 p 567 
CaatellQ^ Venetian iaLand (Olivoloh 392 F 490 
Castelnuovn ^> T cm) T fotindod by Tmko I of 
Bosnia. 357; 564; 562 
Caste] Tomeoe, ire Cbtuumontsi 
Caataria h oooopied by Normans., 329; oedod 

to Emperor John 5tl„ 494 
Caftriota, George, Slmndsrbef; 
Caatn^iovaniii, rec Emm 
CAtaesdoti Ceeaummma r at C^aumonns 
Catalan v Grand Company, in Asia, 448. 

7 sqq.; win battle of Cephiaus^ and rk-l"e 
sinohy ol Athens, 431, 4W eqq,; 453; 
dngftmiraJtioo o l f 455; 456; in Mnnam- 
vasia, 464; in Greece, 474, 614; Catalan 
trade with Constantinople, 762; v t? Mtio- 
taner, Bo^er de Flor 

Camnla. Bynanlinos dc featad at, 135; raided 
by Bomeens, 137 

CaLapan, omee of* 733 oq.; m AlLallit, 742; 

tea Argyros, botannes 
f!amphmcU, Ityjutntjne heavy eavaJry, 740 
Caterlna Comaro, Queen ol CvpmH. L oedes 
It k> V-flnltM!, 486, 471. 477 
CntbcrinG uf Buliprii, Wi Fe of IflA&c 1,339; 321 
Catherine of Viiloifc. tiLillar La&iD Empreei, 
nirimeF Philip of Toronto, 4 d 2 sq.; Aceia- 
juolo and, 454; 531 gq.; 174, 476 
Calheriue VtllsiLr5, [Cjiurb.-J StepV^n Thumae 
of Bosnia, 575; escapee to liotiie, 581; 
death of. 581 

Cjiitoro, KM; 537^ 542; Fj4o; 547; Serbian 
mini at, 55U; captnriod by Tvrtko l p 557; 
559; V«notian r 564 5H71 574: cathe¬ 

dral at, 527; lioccbe ai, the, 517, 556 sq. 
Cuuca, ceded to Bobemond oF An tiooh, 343 
CaQ-oasian btr.^nia^ee^ 195; Caucasians in 
Byzantine Empire, 773 
CaucasoB, boandorr of Empire under Basil II, 
96; Goths in, 1R4; 187 sq.; 199; 830 
Canleas, ih Anthony 
Cavalry, Byzantine, 739 eq, 

Davarzere„ revolt l£Om£L Venioe, 404 sq. 
Cavazuccherina {Kqilillo JoboIqi. aatileiMiil 
□ f, 3fl6 

Cayeni, m AeIcj.'au do 
Caynter, rii^r, 684 

Oecaumen lift R Ca local an ,dfcftm]ssed hy S-tichftfl 
VI. 117; at battle of Petrol H 118; ero am 
□Herod to, 329; plots against Aluiiua T, 
333 
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CecftUTDcnciEi, treat lEo of, 773 ■ oc B^runtill? 
fleet, 742; 774 

CedreoTii, the chmnEelar, on CoustantiiiG 
YU, 66; on foundation of Sarfcel, 192; 233 
iHie*; 269 note; on waterfall of Vodmn, 
341- 70S 

CefoJLt in Sadly, 166; captured by Saracens. 

137; 133; iilO w tiM At, 777 
CalOHtme ni F Pope, &ends crown to Leo ihe 
Great of Armeno-Ctlicia,. 172 
"Celts from beyond the Alps/ 1 trade of, with 
f*inTi g tan - hi n fiplia, 762; with &hl!i>cl6c rv f 77U 
Cenoda, bishop of h opposes Ysmra?, 404 
Cdfl&trfA o/ Spaifturit, afssi&isnt of the 
stratcgl!*, 734 

Centurions, becomes Prince of 

Ajchalu. 459; dofBftfed by Thomas Falneo- 
logns.406; 474 
Cons, 401 

Cephak'iaift, and Normnns, 330; onaupsed by 
VtinitEuu, 3-54, 467 ; Oruini family In, 432, 
473 L Franot&Cftns in, 436; liS; held by 
John of Gravlun, 453; 456; 457; taken by 
Tojk& P 460; counts- of. Table p 475 Hp; 
theme of, 39, 763, 743; praetor of, 

Fail! 

CephEEQd, the,. battle of, 431; 450 sqq., 455 
Gerasns* Muth defeat at, 653; trads with 
Constantinople, 762 

Cefdagnfii count of, mb william-Iordan 
Ceremonir*, Jtoftfc (£f, by CtraslantlDe VUi 36; 

67; ML> : 144; 746; 754 
Cerigo P ravaged hy Sicilian deal, 366; be- 
corn ei Yere t i an ssigiiioiy, 121 r 436; re - 
co?EET-d for Michael Vill, 445; Yens dan 
oniony. 457, 465 H]*; iSyzantLiSC deet de¬ 
stroyed off, 466; 476 

CerigOtEO, i-iand of, b&comcs YenetLan §dg- 
niury, 436; becomes Byzantine, 445 
Derbies,. Cypriot* fortress, 471 
CortflU, the, at Florence, 454 
CemUdnBi aw MSfihwJ 
Cedfmm, CardllauJ Julian, killed at Yama, 
573; at Council of Ferrara, 622; and 
Treaty of SzL-gedin, 571, 524- 691 
Ga lina , the, ceded to Bosnia, 666; 367 
CetLcje. mode capital of Mira ten cgm r 387 
Ceylon. trade with Constantinople, 762 
Chagrl Beg, niter of the Seljuqr, 364 aq.; 
614 

CbftlftJldritm in Greece, 490 
ChaLaedan, 73; 687 ; Cannot! of, 16-5; metro¬ 
politan Of; I#n 
ChaltidioD, peninsula of . 141 
ChAlois (SogropODt), we Negropont 
Chalcocond yleti p «"™" o( DnfiheM of 
Athena, 402 

ChaldOOimdylins (Ghalcondjt«] P Demetrius, 
Athenian scholar. 462 
Chaloocomf jle* (Clialcondyles), LEi/mikoR, 
Athenian biatoriiin, 461 sq., 474; 556 
rintt: 379natr; 659; 671 not*j 677 MU'; 
685 rml*; ftSSiadta; 632 MU ; &B5 nef<; 700 
nott , 765 

OhfttenndyleE, «e Chaleocnndyles 


ChaLontzen, Nicetas, ounqucra Cyprus, 145 
ChaldolMn. Michael Csmlariui accused of, 
323 

Chaldeans, the, and Pope EugeniaH IV* 625; 
te.i* NeEtorian 

ChaldlAi thems of P 39, 733s trads with Ccm- 
twatmupie- 762 

ChamaielOfl, John, in Liltfoola, 434 
Chamber of Lmm {Camera d#fM mpr&tidi) 
at YenicO, 419 
Charnorlu p battle 0 f, 563 
Ghamp&gne, »ee Theob&M; manhsJ ol, IM 
Yilleliardontn 

Chiltijtiitte, Robert h WllliniEl 

ChandaiSn ttt Candia 
Chapar Khan, Mongol raler* 641 
DharLcEB, rebels EEg^mst Aleiins I, 331 
ChariBEna, gats of, «r HadriAnopls Gate 
CAitrirftAarim, beneficiflme of monaslie KS 
vutiues, 3-19 

Chadsmngiie. ICmperor ol the iVcst, and the 
Lombnrrld ISftijr; and Empr£^2 Iltoe. 2Ui 
2? p J 24; crowCued ETnperer p 24; and Nice- 
phoms I. 36; 226; 3S5; and Venice, 393 
*jq.; embosEy to Constantinople^ i396; 
aign^ treaty at Ala p 393; 996 
ChfirinaMATtel, ti ctory of P at Poitiers^ 2; and 
Popo Gwffcry IH r 10; 391 
Charles III the FsJ h Emperor of the Wee*i 
and Yeniee, 999 sq. 

Charles I (of Anjon), Ejjir of Naples, and 
Achaifl h 444; becomes Prince of Aehlthw 
446, 4*3; 490; and Emperor John IY S 513 
iwfr; phina to reduver tins Latin Empire t 
5^7 396; ami Emperor Michael V ill, 610 
I n - ■ 474; 170 

Charles II. King of Naples, 446; and iOZO- 
ramty of Greece, i I9 P 474, 476 
Chariei III, King of Naples, Lard of Carih, 

476 

Charles TV the Fair, King of France, and 
Andionleui H t 614 

Charita Y, Eing of France „ and John V, 
618 

Charles VI P Emg of Franae, and Theodore 
OatitOCXlBene, 0lfl h 676 
Chiulci; of Volots, and the L,itin Empire, 
53* P 914 

Ch ifcrlotte p l Litdar Qu^in of Cyprus r 466, 471; 

477 

Char?] an am h theme of, S9 k 733 Eq.; troopsi 
• if, 137; Tietory of Solera* at, h 6 ; forliess 

□ E p taken h? KaraCans, 120; S-aKioens de¬ 
feated at, 129; 134 
CTji-c rfidrii, office of r 7150 
Dft-: ■'tii In rtf of f he -SflWiiHit ofll«j of, 731 
DAnrfuiiiry of f5r TAruir, assLslanl tif ibu 
Einitegus, 7ii4 

Dhstalar, inauriptlon at, 335 
CtuLtaJja, hoju’ ConEtiintlaople, 234 
Dbateatimoran t + defend*! Con&tanSmopto, 
677 sq, 

Chatillon, jprv Reginald 

Chaucer h and ddkea of Athens, 442 

Ghazare> Turkish tribti P 98; 42; CyriFa mt*- 
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“Lon L0 h 44, 319 aq.; 123; invade Armenia, 
lad; 1B7; C bazar Empire, 187 tqq,; re- 
ligioua tolerance of , 191; L02 sqq,; 100; 
and Hu^irui tmde r 201; 20U; dec] me at 
307; 210; in Byzantine army. 738. 750 ; 
Lee Elie Chazar. i« Lee 17, Emperor 
Cheimarriv Bulgarian bishopric, 243 
XcXdriita, Cbohmdtft (Zftkndria) ■ BjiantinK 
bcit! me!}. 306 nm-if , 748 

(H/if&i, 4 b genllem an a 71 epithet uppUud to 
Mahomet 1. 688 

Chelldonia in Lyeih, S*meen fleet destroyed 

□If, m 

OtamiflhAdnk {Eierapolbi) + birthplace of 

John I, 76 

Cbcmihkik, Cheiiilflhgig, leal name of Tti- 
misceB, 78 

Chena, Turkish delesit at, &56 
GhApina, Bulgarian fortress, ceded to Thro- 
dan: H, fi03, 525 
Cbereraises, Uprmii tribe h 194 
CberkeaBEB, u* Kaaqga 
Chernigov, destroyed hr Mongols, 657; 

Boattel &v 

Chareon (Karsim), 19; and JustinumH, 189; 
1D2; 206, cctkJ to Vladimir the Great, 

309; St Cyril fit, 220; 264; hold by Tarlu, 
659; t L^iiie of. 39, 733; bishop of, 92 ; 
ancient Gteek colony (ChereoncrU^ ld3 
Chidmas (Chin^yluH). river, in Magyar teirri- 
tcuy, 195 

CJiytiiAa, Turkish military knote, 674 
Il hiLiiiTi i Hiir inn, death ol Stephen Ni-manja 
at, p 518 

China* Chinese Empire, 185; 193; and 
Mongols, 379, 393 «*„ 692 iw|q.. 690, 844 
E-uq.; EuLcclL XLiljj'- government of p 647 
sq + ; Mongols i-xpe: I ed from, 649; and 
Tim nr. 651, 6d3; Mongol mdisacsrefl in. 
634; Chines ikdiitioo of JJ Mongol, lp 
630; Chines* 111 !ialj P 167, 632; Recalls in, 
6§0 P Mufikim trade with. 28-0:5 691; trade 
with ConaLimtiaaple, 762; to: Ein, Mini;, 

R fmg 

Chinnnlo, lord of Co-rfr'l, 476 
ChingrluB, «s Chldmae 
Chioggm (ClngleE major), settlement of , BH&i 
captured by Pepin, 304 
Chios (Scio). 61, 110; and Venetians, 354, 
37l n 411; Venetian dlMfter at. 413; in 
Latin Empire p 421; taken by Emperor 
John 111* 429, 487; Genoese in, 431, 465, 
467, 511 r 616, 672, 684; Znceimn family 
in. 465; Tarim in. 466, 654, 637; 673; 
675; mchMebop of, j« Leonard 
Chinnen, near Hitdrianople, 555; jrcMnritzn 
Chlima, 344; fortified by Emperor Monne!, 
37B; conferred on Hwspitlllters, 430 
Chlonmontsi \ Clermont. Gttitd Tomeaa], 
oajtie of r bails by Geoffrey II, 430. 441 d 
473; OnnatAnlma PaJasoloffUfl at,, 160; 
bishop of, *ft Htephen 
CboLrnboilla, Yietory of, 470 
C bossy, on Byzantine art, 76a 
ChokL, Tartar chief, and UulgsuLu. 530 sq. 


Chonnc, giwn to Mavtozftmps. 432; ceded 
by Seljflqs le Theodore Q r 501 
Chonorium. detent of Michael III by Sam- 
ecu* at, 40, 193 
Chuniatea. tee NkoeteJ 
Cbom, abbot of. 32; we CkmElanlinaple, 
churches of 
Choreas. *e£ MoOei af 

Chari tt |Tearn3am) F a275 421; 429sq.; cap¬ 
tured by Latina, 490; by John IK, 493; 
by Tiirka. 667 

Cbaaroes l Kuahirwan^ Siaaamd Eins of 
Borsta, bullda the Caspian Gate p^aLnst 
the Chazaia, 167 

Chosroea II* iasanid King of Farsia, 2H6 
Chozitn, theme of. 733 
CLrabr, monk, on Slav script. 222 
ChreHlanoB. Bardas Phocaa proclaimed Em¬ 
peror at, 37 

Chriitlan of Majence, arch -ebanoellor of 
FrodEiick I d 379 _ 

Chr: - c Liii: Lv I’-rirl worship, 6j tli6 

Kaetem Empirs Its champion a^ainiii L-- 
14m. 2-5; I^o IIN on Ckirtptianity and pa- 
BMLianip 30; brought to tbe Slavs, 44; 
215 sq q.; BuigarianJ, 235 Bqq., 45; VLa- 
ditnir of Itu^ia converted, 90, 207 eqq.; 
cud tension of the Magyar, 213 sqq>; tbe 
Chn^nr= and, 190sq. t 219sqq r ; churaater 
at Byzantine ChrEErinniCy. 774 ■ under 
]>!dm h 297 sqq,; 316; ^sfcrnsflde-a; MLm- 
RObi anti, 493. 6-LO; under Mahomet (I, 
625; under early Sultuu^ 861,663 
C hristodnlnii of FatmoE, St, monaEtic re- 
teimer. and AJerioa I, ,=549; 7ft4 
Chrlutoplier, inn of Komanun I, crowned by 
his father, 61; death, 69 
Christophet, son-in-law of BaNil I, 61 
Christofdi^r. I'abrbirch of Antioch. 81) 
Christopher, biahnp of Ghvolo, 999 
ChmtopoN'iiERtate),, Lombards in, 420 sq.; 

pais uf. 541; oiia Eavala 
ChrlE-foB i'hilanthrupoi. :m. nu-'ori of, 
Ajexias 1 buried at r 347 
•* ChrontcdE of the Morea, 1 " found at Thebes, 
ifA; quoted an pronparity of Aehtki i r 145: 
473 sq.; 509 im 
C hTjsabergc??, im Nichoke 
Clirysochir, Paulieian leader, 1B9 
ChTTiapolii, 20: 55; 72; victory of Baai] II 
av.60; 124; 333; abbot of, 32 
Ctary.TA*tom H Si John, gpoadieB qf T 237; and 
Byzantine Kearulng. 756 
GhryBOtrlclhlLtmi, Imperial ihronE-rnom, 
Pr'C Wtidcr Conatandnople 
Cliudcs, Slavonic tribe, 309 
Cblinmus^ Michael, nomophylax of the 
School at Corifliantliioplc, 72i) p 734 
Church, Airntniafl, im Eulidarity, loll, 155 
aq., 192; 169; 167+ «f ^reSHalianj; at- 
templs to unite it with Homan Chaiob, 
17'J; 176; 180; and Byzantine Choich, 
250; 737; AlsziuB I and, 350; ftlanuel 
and r 36ft, 976; Fatriarcli accepts Union of 
Florence, 623; §ee CouiicJJa, Kaihotikos 


r 
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Churub, Bulgarian; foundation ut, 235 sq r ; 
45’ and the Papacy, 47 r 230, 253 eq., 
J520, $12; obtains Patriarchate, £39, 533; 
nod Boimnua 1. 62, 338; and John I, 240; 
mild B*i£l H p 94, 243, 259; under Taar 
John Atexaudar, 548; subordinate bo Pa¬ 
triarch of Coneban 1 maple, 63 p 560; auiq- 
eephalifl of, 1585; 736; Councili 
Church, Byzantine (Orthodox}, 20; church 
property mud EalAtlon, 27; Church and 
Slate, 25, Hi; FhcLian sell i h m, 24tt Eqq.* 
47, 53 aq., 50; and Leo V'e midxgH, 
57 r 63, 266 &q.; and Kicephorns J| h 73 aqq., 
91; Schism with Horn*-, M2 sqq., Chaps. 
ji, m; and Armenian Church., 158, 363; 
and UusEinn Churth. 207; and Isaac 1, 
323; and Alexius 1, 332.343; and Man up] 
I, 353sq r ; and Homan Churab, 386, 34-5, 
407 ; Latin oppression of, 423, 437, 446, 
451; Theodore I and, 480 sqq.; schism 
with Epinje, 400; John II and, 400 ■ 
Theodore 11 and, 505; and JJnEgorian 
Church, 236, 523, 566; in Cyprus, 471; 
In Crete, 472; Serbian PatriiKhntfi and, 
548. 55l t 554; and Moldavia. 508; and 
uniniiatinii of Empire, 737; power of, 
751 sqq,; preachers and theolojpjinns of, 
766; tektioni with Papacy T Cliaps, n r 
m; JH-Lr Cftnon I.nw P Christianity, 

GotraMis, IcojioelA&m, Moeohiao, Monm- 
iinlam k ralriariibaU:, Studion 
Church, ScrlLim, ten:- uf, 90; use tit Slavonic 
liturgy, 229; autocephalous. 487, 496 r 
631 fiq., 520 r 637, 5135; Us Patriarch at 
Ipek r 542; 554; 570; and Ceunc U of Lyons r 
012 

Church, Latin, irv Lalin 1 Human 
Gthyrrhsentl. theme of, 3, 35 r 733, 742 r 744 - 
123, 125; fftmtagng of, Crateraa 
Cilicia,, campaign- oE Nicephoros II in, 70, 
74, 70, 1-5□ i^p! . ; riuliUnuin. 120,123,120; 
120 sqq.; 140, 142;, M-iltllccq province uf p 
132; 153; Id?; John II*s campaign in. 
340, 3SB, msq.i OmandfiEB in, 33S, 341, 
343; 360; 365; 307; 074; 376; Androni- 
ous Comneimj in, 373* 075, Oil; Cyprus 
and, 470: T urkiah triIftH in p 053; tumUy 
annexed bv Turks, 182; MiLndnhn invade ( 

069; Mf Armeno-Cihom 
Cilician Cates, frontier lighting at. 120,124 
eqq., 131; 140; 055 

Cimmerian ba^pkame* 1S5; Jews of d 130; 
205; i« Bosphorus 

Cinnnmus, Byzantine chronicler, 351; 362; 
009; 705 

CirciLinlsw Muultikl at Damascus, 680 
Ciste minus, in Greece, 430 
CivilLide, Leo IX made prisoner at, 268 
£3 ivita Yecehia, bishop of, «w Orbr-vieto 
Clvitot (Gemlik), fortress of, built by Alex- 
ius L 331; 936 ■ disaster of Cruaadero At, 
337; iiDd Theodore I, 433; taken by 
Orkhin, 065 ; sacked by Timur, 688 
C3iuip r in ancient Bulgaria and Incdorn AL 
barna, 231 


Clad, M£ ltoben of 

Clandifo, taken by CouBtnnlEnti V from the 
Hantoens, 122 

CllLUdiopcllsp bishop of, ter Thomas 
CkvijiX Bay Gonzalez de, mnbaflsndor to 
Timur, 640: 650 
Clazomenoa, 488 

ClEmentlYp Pope, and Michael VIII, 6lO P 6l2 
Clement Y p Pope, and Stephen Urofi ll P 584; 
638 

Clement V|, pope. And Armenia, ISO; and 
uuiiTQ with Byzantine Churuh, 615 =cj. 
Clement, St, r^licu of discovered by St Cm | T 
220, 224, 250 

Clement the HUt, snpptBsd Author of “ PlQ- 
rionijin ’ r l^egendB of SS. Methodius *nri 
Cyril, 217 tude 

ClarmaDl^ Cuimtil of, 410, 599 
Clemient, hi ChlomnoK'itsi 

{military govern mfents), 39, 734 
CiiMurari-At, 734 
Clugte-H major, C'blo^rLa 
CEu^ie^ mlnur, iff Suttomarlna 
Clnny, ah hey of and Pope John XlX r 262 
?q.; mi Bemaril, fek=r 
Cohsdsifi. comni^ntakir on ths Ptjiit, 707 
Cooo, J&me 1 ’, Atterupta bo destroy Turkish 
fleet in Golden Horn, 700 
Codo of Justinian, Chap, xtrr pasaini; 5 , 
32, 08 aq., 869 
Coela, port of, 376 

Coinage of Byzantium, 39; or I^iAC I, 322; 
debi^ein^nt of, 348; Theodore I and, 487; 
of Nioeue Emperors ^ 514; of Trebiznnd, 
516; of Bulgars, 492; Arab eoms in Kn^. 
sea, 201, 206; Persian ooina in Hu^glii, 
193; coinage expedients? of Latin Emper¬ 
ors, 420, 429; of b'^opalra-, 449; of Latin 
princes of Greece, 439, 441. 451 uE 
Lwho 3 ,465: iroiliiterfeiteomageof Stepben 
Uru= H„ 5153: Serbian mint, 3-50; Bn^nian 
coinage^ 650, 656; of Date of Spalato, 
363: coins of Semcndrla, 569; currency of 
KublJii EbMi, 630, 640, 647; of Orkhan k 
863 ; eopper curreney in J nd iu, 631; Ven¬ 
etian right to ooin, 400 P 614; in Cypruz, 
469; BezAQt, Keration, Nomlsma, 
Solidufl 

Gol^pi, foreign mercenaries in Byzantine 

army, 347 

Colin:(id Canonuzn, part of Syittapw ui, 723 
Ctdltctia Comlitutionum Etel&klitum rum 
Triprrtila, 711 

Cfjltttfa XXV €\ipitnkmm h 711 
Collwtiv LXXXVII t'a^itnEoruFJi, 711 
C^iogne h archbishop of. and Pbotins h 249; 

Jh.v Gero; 336; marks of, 411 
GoEonea, military government of, 39; 733; 

361; mm Theodore 
Colonies, Byzantine, 736 
Com accli it>, defeat of B^antine deet at, 394; 
Ealt trade at 1 39ft, 399; coveted hy Yenloe + 
H99; ranked and Lnken d 466 
Domana. conquered hy Gh&zi, 957 
Coinaniit (Xumiztdn), In Persia, 631 
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Cmnifotaf* mUff* in Hungary, 215 
Coisiitopoultd * H ?Q0q Ccranta* 11 the fiana of 
Bhbthman ni Lil LiEfjiLri li e 5MQ 

Commjk^L tit? . 3 

Comnp, nriririnl boiDS t'f the GoIfUiani., 318 

Comnena. Ml Anna 

Conmiicii. dynasty* Chaps. «. Jit; S3 Bq.; 
US; S1S + STB; odnf, 384; 431; fonnd 
Empire of TreMaond and dfc&potat esl 
Epinu. m; 424 i 428; 479aq.; ^Bul¬ 
garia, 245; and the Church, aOS; 724; 
720, 726. 733. 737 sqq.: eourt of, 75fl; 
churches bnili by. 753 r 770; renaissance 
under, 769; *&tt Aiellos, Androill-coa. 
Epirus, Isaac, John, Manuel, Minimal 
Angefne^ Trebljfiond 

GourngDuit Alexias, eldest eon of John II, 

death a(, 361 

COBmennl, Alft iins, naLnml COD of Manuel* 
38Q 

r. nmrt ftnn^ r Alexius. ProtOrseboEltis. nephew 
of Manuel, and hvuarlta of Mary ot An¬ 
tioch, 380 

Comnenas. A ndTOnicns * eon of Alexins 1+ 

346 

Comnfluaffi Androni-ctis, son of John II, 361 r 
tm* 3"6, 3S0 

Comnenas, Arimitfc^ *« Ariofiltes 
Co>mjj&fma p David, brother at Alexius I of 
Trebizond, snopeaMA of, 4215. 4S0; de¬ 
feated by Theodore 1,483; 1 a tin Empire 
and, 4H3; death Of, 48n 
finmiw iittfl, Isaiit, i£f f^-onc I Comnenua. 
Emperor 

OgmnenUfl* T*ftJio r brother of Alexine 1, 326 
aq*; 332 ^ 

Com, menu a * Isaac, the fiehaatocrutOf, ana, of 
Alexius 3, father of AodrenktlB L 348, 
332; i lota against John It. 33?; 360; 
38-5 ’ 331 

fln jngi ran h, Isaae. Sebaatocfcattir. BOn of Eni- 
paror John II, at siegu of Anaurba^ 100; 
364 eq„ 374 

pwfliiMi n^ Ib&jus, rebel Emperor In Cyprus, 
384 

finmnwtina, John, brother oE h ! U4«e T, 3IB; 

declined tbt; crown, ZM; family of, 326 
Comnenas, John* nephew of Alnxim I, plots 
against him, 362 

fji m rti fin LiFtj Jdm, nephew of Joint U* oHflrti 
to the fsirtB, 360 

Crt Tim-pnija r John, nephew iOF Mminol I, 

376 . 

Gomneane., John, son of Emperor Andinnj- 

COip 360 

Comocnna, Manuel {Erotione), defends NL- 
iCacn Against Sciema 1 85; father of Emperor 
WeT r ais _ j 

Cmnnenuft, Manuel, brother of Alexius i* 
326 

Comnenua, Manuel, son of Etnporor Andra- 
nicufl, 380 _ . 

Comnenal, NiaapborQS, diagnwed by Con¬ 
stantine YIH, 97; 319 
Coino, 405; «f Benedict of 


Concordia, on Venetian mainland, 3B6 
Genon of Bethtinn. governs Laiin Empire, 
427 

Onnmd II t the Silk, Emperor of the Weal, 
ftftibAEfiy of to CuuatAJitme TUI, 07; and 
VeoSee, 467 aq. 

Conrad IQ, King of the RomuJl = H ami Jebtl II, 
360 sq. t 365 ; at Second Cnmade P 560 sqq.; 
369 

Conrad. Moravian prince, 856 
Conrad of Moulferrftt. 575 
Conmd of Wittelsbaoh, archbishop of May- 
cacc, At coronation of Leo the Great of 
Armeno-CiiiciA, 172 

Conrad in. Last of the flobenetatifem, 44-t 
CanstikflM, 0oom3 of, Bj^antine ntobossy 
at, 619; CACon of* John of Rs|?nEa 
Constance of Ailigon, wife of Leo Y ol 
Arnicno-CilirLft. 175 

Constance of Eobnubillftn (,An.na) t wile of 
Emperor John HI, 420, 495; hor varied 
career* 496 

Cklin^tivnee p Printefifi of Antioch, daaghtor nt 
Bobemond p 330; add MflSnel, 373; SSI 
Caaetane H. Kmpemr, 230 WtU 
Conelsntine the Greats Empt-ror, 24: Fnp- 
posed anooBt^or of Basil I, 49 ; 31S; 48^; 
542; 670; 729; 754 

Cnnetantinc III, Emperor, visits Armenia,, 
158 

Constantine IV {Fogoaatns)* Emperor, de¬ 
feated by the BulgHjiiktLS, 290 
Constantine V Copronymue, Etiip^rorK birth 
and coronation, 3; emsOeede lii& hither* 
II; oharacbet, 12; inEomei admini^ra- 
liojii 13 r 4; orj^uiixea amry, 4 ; mULtnry 
exploits. 12 r 121 Bq m ; Vrut BnigatS* 

13, 231 sq,,; stmpfiLe with image warship. 
13 sq q. ; Now] a p 70S* 710 i loses Tf: dy p 1 H ; 
death of, 19; 20; 29; 73; hia leniency tjq 
Arab pnaonert. 123; marriage id Cljil?.ar 
princes^ r 189 

Cormiantlne VII Emperor, 19; propo.-AL for 
hia marriage. 30; e traEqle with his mnlher, 
2S 30 ,; Eaiatringe with Marla, £2; matriea 
Theodnte, 2i p 28; hi6 character* 92; con 
qnExed and blinded by Irene, 24 ; itn- 
pereonated, 35 ; campaigns agoinei Arebe^ 
125. and BnlgarinlM, 233 n 350; Ncrrele* 
710 

Constantine VE FOtphyrogenEtnft. Empire r. 
birth and. b&pUanL. 57.256; erovmed, 257; 
ohoroctar, 59, 66; marriage to ELelenn, 
61; pereanal government,, 63; family 
circle. 04; poisoned. 63; and TEllgionn 
affaire, 65; and Papacy . 280; odmlnistra- 
iian n 66; litemry works. 67; doath + 67; 
Earaccn campaigns, 142aq,; onRomonua 1, 
61 rtidif; fil; 53; 56; 66; 70 eq + n ndfl- 
lionehip lo Bomhnna ILL, 96 nefc; OH 
foundation of Sarkel, 192; nn ^ihigyara, 
105 sq,; cm tho PatxlniiAB. 197 aq.; on 
Hasslon*, 204 p 306; 237; on TckooBo. 
ayi; on Pepin's repaid from Vanioe.394; 
714; Novoli of* 715 sq,, T21 n 730; on 
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reremQEU&lp ?27 sq. h 746, 754 ; on nsaLlon- 
alily, 735; 765 

CouBtanime Vlll, Emperor; birth of and 
coronation, 68, 93; 70; his ehoraetef, 83, 
97; 86; personal guvemTnPTiI, 08 sq._., 319; 
and Arabs, 97 i death 1 ; 107; 1W; and 
Armenia, 164 

CoTintantine IS Uoncm*ehu£, Emperor, 
marriage and coronation, 108; character, 
100 ; revol Ls again Ft p 110 sq . p 271 ; and 
the Schism, it 2 sq rS 260 gqq.; literary 
renajRRfl,nce under, 114 ; death, 115 ; 117; 
and Seljiiq Turks, 130; and Armenia, ] 11, 
163; 259; 363; 319; 364; and Papacy. 
303; and School of Law, 706, 718* 718tiqq.., 
734 ; 715; 7'Il 

ConatAJitiTie X Piueaa, Emperar, plots aguinst 
Michael VI, 330,335; ncnimated by Isaac 
I bo s LWseeed him, 334; and Til pal election, 
397 ; NdtsI of T 730 

Constantine XI Pal aeol egos (DnLgaaeajh 
Kmperor, conquest* m Murea. 160 sq,; 
crowned at Mlabra, 462; and Union o f the 
Churches, @24 tq. : and Mil rad II, 602; 
684; defends ConstanLLnople. 695 sqq.; 
898. 700, 703; death, 403., 704 ; 503 
ConFUmtine I. Prince of Armeno^CtUfti 
conaolirlabea his kingdom. 166; 160 
ConsbimtLne, regent o? Arm odd-C ilicia, 173 
ajq. 

Cuns lam tins IH, Kins* of Arujcuo-Cjliaa, 177 
Constantine IV, Kinp of Arm on o-Cilicia, 191 
Constantine V h King of Armeno. Cilicia, 101 
Constantine, King of Serbia, natural son of 
Stephen Bros II, 536, 500 
CdoEtantme Bodlri of Bioclea, Serbian 
prince, procla] med Tear of Bulgaria , 244; 
245; deserts Alexhw I , 330 ; 356 
Cods tontine AMti, Tsar of Etil^ria, 510; 

525 &qq.; death „ 526; 531; 500 
Constantine,, son of Emperor Basil I, 50 j 
death, -il, 253; 54 sq.; 70S; 712: 717 
ConatantEne^ Run of Emperor I, 

crowned fay h \3 fftther, 61 ; dsath of, 64 
CoiiniMilirie, the Hfiph logon lau, brother of 
MichueL IV, enflda Domestic ul Lhe OrtenLol 
Scholar, 102; favourito of Michael V, 105; 
intrigues against Zoo and the S-'Atriarch. 
186; fall and pumAiuncirt, 107; 110 
Co&riantirie Dugas, Dticaa 
Constantine leumrie, brother of Theodore f, 
defeated by Latins, 461 
Constantins, the patrician, commander in 
Sicily, 134 ; defeated and slain, 135 
Constantine, King or the Ethiopians, accepts 
the Council of Florence, 6211 
ConiatflBtine. Duke of Nnopatros, 475 
Constantine, the Serbian, friend of Markd, 
555; rules at Eostenctil* 557; killed, 
581 

Constantine. Patriarch of Constantinople, 
15; executed by Cotutantme V, 16 
Constantino LidtiudeB, made Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 324; 100; llO; luoming 
Of. 114 


Constantins II, Eath-jlike* of Anasma L79 
Constantine, Patriarch of the Armenians, 
accepts the Union of Florence, 633 
Constantine. bishop of NucoEsaj Icono¬ 
clast. 8 

Constantins p bishop of Nicomaclia, Ieono- 
clast, B 

Constantine the PhUoRCpher, Bulgarian 
scholar, at Serbian court. 561; biographer 
of Stephen lazarevid, 565 465 mtt 
Constantine the Ehodian^ poem ai r on CtUQ- 
stantmopEe, 743, 740 
Gon=itantirii?, in Cyril, St 
Constantine K pupil of S; Methodius. 237 
Constantino XluaeUE, Dvaantine jurLscOn- 
Snlt, 714, 722 

Constantinople, pm* itai; besieged by Sara- 
nam, 2, 119, 151; earthquake it, 4, 95; 
uUMConoclasI riots at. 0; stormed fay Con- 
ii tantltm V, 12; Charlemagne's embassy in r 
333; besieged by Kmm Khan, 20, 37, 233; 
byThoma^che^JaToniAn.35,235; Bunion 
ambtfts^adurs at, 39, 90; at Looked by Bus- 
slans, 46 h 140, 2LKJ. 205, 743 : Bushian mer- 
rlrwm m at, 205 sq.; OCgaaB 1 207 ; wells, 40, 
■2G9„606sqq,; fe-rsign emhosRles at, nmie? 

Con&Lantinr: VU, 66; ridings in, u^nJnst 
Hringas, 72; against Kfoephorija U r 76; 
emfiaeay of Goro At. 81; threatonad by 
Sclcrufl, 85 sq,; Venetians at, 94, 301* 39G. 
407 r 411, 418, 606; embassy of Conrad II 
at, 97; Saracen embassy at, IfW; tnourrec- 
tlon agminfit Miehoel V, 106; tiireatenod 
by Turmoil] a, 111; rising in favour of 
Cemlorilis, 113 , 271; rsvola against 

Michael TI, 110, 321; ri] roau-ced by 
EtLiufien beet, 141; Armenian klu^s at. 
62, 150 sq-, 165; Armenian oolony at. 
182; besieged by Avars, 188- TurkLah 
embassiesu! h 187 ; threatened fay Magyars, 
212; SS. Cyril and Methodius at, 217 
sq,, 228; Moravian embw^y at, 221 tq.\ 
ho^iegtd fay Simoon of Bulgaria, 238; cap- 
Hired by Alexius I, 827 ; CmEaderR at, 
316^ 336 sq.; threitened by NnrPPUW, S25, 
468; mixRSftcre of Latin? ui, 382 r 414; 
QJJlj Arrtfln at, 377; Fourth Cru.-udo at. 
Chap, xiv ; sock of, 426, 8U5, 777; par- 
titiou of, 421 ; mflocncs of, 777; attacked 
by Theodors 1, 484; by John IH, 420 h 
480, 493, 523; by Midhnd VIH, 509 ; 
taken, 420, 451, 448, 5U &qq,, 52$; 
threatened by Bulgtyrioni t 587; attacked 
by MahomCL I, 610; Boucicaut at, 619, 
670 &q,; attacked by Bayoxid. 675 eqq.; 
by MuaA, 686; by 3furad II T 682; aiefre of, 
ami mptaie fc by Mahomet II, 893 sqq T , 
463, 576; Westam pilgrima at, 25B. 264, 
266 ; Papal Ifguktt At, 258, 201, 2(50 gqq. ; 
InteUoctuiJ activity of, fiSaj.,114.763 sqq,; 
Pisan quarter at, 344; Italians al, 862; 
ManuePa buildings at, 364; Aodjoniacifl Fn 
bui IdLnga at, 383; description of, 744 sqq.; 
fortiGcurious ol, 40, 697; population, 750, 
759 pqq,; included in theme orThmee, 783 

50 


c, nan. jf. vor^ rv. 
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ekurckn oft 7^J: *« St Soptlii St 
George of Mangana, U4 aq*, 346, 719; 
St Item?, 750; St MAry,. 511 1 St Mary of 
the AmoJ fj Ears , 264; St Mary Perl bloptM, 
1(H>; St Mneina,. 256; SB- Sottuus and 
Bow bn* | Little &% Sophia)* 753, 768; St 
Stephen ,264; Si Theodosius (G u I -jamt'), 
794 ; Cham |Q*tri>*-jami + J, 749, 750, 
769, 770; Forty Martm, 3tf3; Holy 
Apostles, 21, 30, 47. M, «9. 77, 349, 74*. 
T46„ 750, 764, 768* 776; New Church 
(r/o), 53. lOO, 753, 759: Ponuiiakaristod 
(Pslblye jemi* J, 740, 733; Fantokralor 
(Killi^jAmi'), 353. 365, 625 r 749, 753; 
uf the Tbediokos (Vufttrj ami")» 733 ; Latin 
chiiruhpH at p *tt Latin Church; convent 
of Kim Orders r 323; icon of h&h-iint]. 
leg Virgin, 513; Pantopoptea monastery 
[EskL-Inurck-jiaii*). 346, 740; Petr ion. 
convent of, 100, 107; St John monastery, 
509; St Paul hospital, 349 ; Botei mon^- 

teTj, 615 

paUw (At: E l*ciwrruw. 756; Bnecleon, 
70, 754 ; CBenurgioiQ. 53. 754; Gimlet. 
52 (voBtihulB), 754; ChtyfldLrklinium, 
754 ; 15o| rijfv Eagcha {mnlem). 606, 693; 
Eleulberian, 25; Hieria, 14; Hagan** 
(and School of Law), 21, 30, 42, 53, 711, 
764; Fetrion r 73; Fnrpbjrugunitus, 69 8 H 
790; Sirred PfrhvoE, 9 t 41. 6B P ?0 H l07 d 
116, 321 h 346. 727, 743, 750, 753 tqq,; St 
Sf nmn = 49. 50 hi, , 234; of the Springs, 
269 sq q,; H Lgma tc tracts, 39, 107; Trleau- 
ohtiff, 30. 754 ; 748 

AluoStriiUion BqnrLre, 749, 761; Abney- 
din, «* Hippodt^Etm; AngUJrterrjm, 748, 
754, 761; Boub (Taurus) Square, 718 sq. + 
761.; Capital* 746; CvclohiLun forints, 
666; Forum, 51, 748, 761; anmimfc* 739; 
of Arnadius, 740; Gotten Milestone, 748; 
Hphckimqn quarter at, 509; Hippodrome 
(Circus, AtmevdanL 756 eqq.; 12, 13,52, 
65, 66 -|,, 07* 384. 699, 750 sq Tn 75 i. 757 ; 
Tjiii Jgltuna Arcade, 734; Law Courts* 719; 
Long Portico, 761; MjthnjiViiye mosqae P 
4f&9; Bfow, street, 746 hj., 761; district, 
7‘iO; PbUadelphicn crt^sr-riHwIrip 746; 
Pj-|ict*iri onij 748; Benate IloLiHu, 740; 
Simtegion, 761; Gates, §et Gulden, 
Hadrianopl e t Holy Angf;K I'effBn St Rd- 
mansia 

Cons tft.nt inople, Pj'ttTi it.r liLi = iif. W* AJfiiuB, 
ATUtEta.nins, Anthony CaulcaB. Aothcny of 
Lhu Studion, Ar&cniiiR, Athanasius, BwiJi 
CallintiUr CooBtantLne, Constantine Id- 
shades. Gc^maa, Eu 5 '.iLhina ( Euibymimt, 
CiermadiuG, GemianoB, Gregory* Ignatius, 
Jt>hn lieccllfl, John ByhLia. JoBuph, 
Methodius^ Metrophanes, Michael Anchin.- 
laa, Michael Ccrularius, Nioephorus, NL 
cbotfw Chtyaobcrge*. Sicholn> MystlnuB, 
Pft.nl, PbUothBOfl, Phqtina, Polyenetea, 
Sergiua. SisinnitiS, Ht^phen, Tara^Lns, 
Theodotns OuEikml, TneophjlMt, Try- 
pborj; (Latin) ThoiiliW Mbroain L 


CoTi^tltutLonaf History, MueJ im political 
tboory, 280 eq : conslt iiMtfan of Venko, 
397, 407,409, 413; SErblan, 547; Bjmi- 
tine politicud theory, 727 snq, 

Gontuini, Bartolomeo, and Bncheos of 
Alhcns, 463 iq, 

Ccntarini* Dom-enioo, doge of Venice, 
406 

Gontoiuytes, Constantine, of the 

ThmcdaiiiQf, defe&tE Arahe, 131; defCAted 
in Sicily, 137 

Con to n U-phan os, AleiiuE, eommander nnder 
Eiuperor Manuel I i 363, 376 
Copronyimis, ni flitimm e of Emperor CflE- 
^LantinB V| ll 

CoquereL Mohiot de t Navarrese leadar, 
eonquora Attica, 456, 474 
Coniova^ eanim of, and Theophilna. 36 
Corfu p see Table, 476; redact hy Gniscaid. 
320; 630; 354; inhenhyNormans,366; 371; 
Vnnoti&DSftt, 409,411; 41 J i; 414; CrOaiders 
At, 414; becomes Venetian, seigniory. 421S 
426; 431; 434 440; 453; 456 ; Vene¬ 

tian . 457,464 sq q., 586; besieged fay Tarts* 
467; Latin -culture in, 472; 493; sect of 
,p Nakedat, 760 
Coriatovy, tft Juga 

Corinth, taken by Normans, 360 ; 424; 43 4; 
taken hy Geoffrey Viliehardouia, 436; 
441; 447; 456: 456; HospitallBra at, 459. 
677; becomes Turkish, 463; toEsmomenl 
at fr 473; ailk manufneluro at, 770; Gulf 
Of. 436, 439, 150, 465; Isthmus of, 690; 
mode archbishoprict 438; archbishop of, 
and AristOlI& + 474; Ht Aorocorinth k Elem- 

imElt Ein 

Cc-rkimo, trlbataiy to Arabs, L36 
Cdidd, in Meseanla. heid by Ventee, 421, 
131, 431 p 43H r 453; 457; 461, 465; cap- 
iortd by Turks t 167; 476 
Comniitinn of Erapen^ in St Sophia, 72S; 
762; at Nioaca, 480; coronation oath of 
Vane flan doge, 413 
Coronen. Turks at, 675 
Coroneito, FraneeoJ?o P Spanish Jew, governs 
Nfcios, 466 

C^fpHi lufit tMbUt 711, ten Code of 
Juritinioit 

Lf^wm., 722 

Coruin, l^steged by Amba, 126; destroyed, 
128. 130 

Corvluue, *rr Matthias 
Cm, 129; piuEdert^l by VeneiionB, 411: 
a:SfLgrkcd to LnUn Empire h 401; taken by 
Emperor John III, 428 
Cmtouj, PjEantiniB iiluetrated MS, of. at 
Vatican, 760 

Cosmos, Patriarch of COEtsiiUlttnople, crowns 
Ali*si ua 1 and Ir«ae. 320 
Coamw r PLitrinreb of Conetantfnople r 
prr?y^3 by Manuel. 382 

CwmiLB. the preshyteT. opponent of the 
Bpguinile heresy p 230 
Co^siLcka, Ecd Mongols, 650 
Cotyneum^ 05 
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OounniL of Heganoy, in minority or Emperor 
Constantine VII* 50 iq. 

Gotmcti 0/ Tfttp Ttrictinta, cr&atod, 409 
Councila (and Synods), apporiniig’ Chaps. 
it ti x - Ecumenical Conceits and Jug- 
liman's Code, 7U : Fourth EoumonmJ 
Council, at Cbataedon (^-91), 153 

Armenian Chvrch: *& Bits (1307). aon- 

forma to Latin use*, ITS 

Bidpurian Church i two CduucIIe 
apiicsE Bogomiles, FA# 

t ranfin/ Church,- at Constantinople p 
t palace of Hieria (753). against 
] w*g£ worthip, 14 t itNiiiuco. (787. Seventh 
Ecumenical CwuneLi), restores itnaqoE, 1, 
Sip 246 1 at Constantinople j-SU-Tj. starte 
MomHIiui controversy, 28 ; (SO0) , against 
Stadias, 28; (B15). m St Sophia, renews 
decrees against image worblnp, 31. 246; 
(843), finally restore* images, 41. 340 gq.p 
(861), in church nC Holy Apostles, de¬ 
clares for Fhotins, 47, 248; (887), can- 
damns Latin uses and declares Independ¬ 
ence n| Byzantine Ch u rcb, 2-19 sgq.; (863- 
870, Eighth Ecumenical Council), in St 
Sophia, deporai fhorius, 38, 231 aq.; 
1 8 79) , re-in states Fbctins, 23d sq.; (9231 , 
condemns fourth marriages, 82- (1009] p 
ns-Raaertfl independence of ByzanlinO 
Church, 91, 261; (1054), in St Sophia,, 
schism with Emms, 113 sq.. 395; (1450],. 
In St Sophia, refuses muon with Kome, 
624 

Church r r in the Late ran (733), 
869; ]709)h condemns kunoclasls, iS\ at 
Mantua [827) * 407; in the Lateran (H63), 
condemns f ;, hotiui r 47, 249; in St Peter's 
(868), condemns CSonneil of ConatantU 
nople (887), 251; at E*ve on a (877). 399; 
at Clermont i'J095} % proclamation of FLrfci 
Crusade, 410 r 589; at Bari (10&6| P 599 
Bq,; in St Peter's (1099), 599; at Bene- 
rento (1102), SMI: in the Lnteran (1215, 
Fourth lAtemji Council) d 007; at Lyons 
(1243),, 105. 608; at Lyons (1274). union 
with Bvmntiric Church. 327, 61 K eqq. r 
815, 6U!f; at PLea (1490). 819; al Con¬ 
stance (1414—18}. 819- at Eitsle (l4dl) + 
820 Epq.; at Ferrara ( 14-18), 621 sq.; at 
Florence (14^9), union with By74mtine 
Church, 182, 395 iq„ 623 sq.. 690 
Cou «'i f vf the HHuiriii, assistant of the 
ElfUtcpuE, 734 

Cmtut of the Tent (rDjrrri 1 -, SEEistant of the 
EtratL^us, 734 

Comte , Byza,n tin e officials, 744730: Serbian 
title, 342 

Court, B?7ikntLHc, splendour of, 13; 24; 40 r 
727. 734 &qq, 

Courtenay, w/ Fetej, Philip. Hubert 
Cracow. captured by Mongols, 852 
€raim h the, on Dalmatian coast, m.-rrepo I L ■ 
tan of the Zet&, trauiferrad from, 587 
Craiova, "little Walluuhia, 11 held by Hun¬ 
ger. $46 


Crasus in Phrygia* 131; Emperor Nine- 
phoras I d.-feated at, 126 
CratorilSp folher of the Empress TboOphans, 
87 

C rate ms H atmtegnE of the Cibyrrhaeots, 
defeated by Arabs, L28 
Cremona, enbaidiTSed by Manuel 1.370; hi shop 
of. we Liiidprtmd 

Creeceatiue 11, puttician of Eoma, and the 
Papacy, 91; 259; 28a 
CrutO, province- of k 4; seized by Spanish 
Arabs, 36, 119, 123 aq.- raidt by pirates 
of, 45, 131 eq., 134, 1-47 fig.; civptnned 
by Mcepbo mail, 69,144 n 339; 76; dioceae 
of, pliiCr-J under Patriarch of Codfilnnti- 
Dop, 16; revolt in, against Alexias I, S8l; 
bccomoE Venetian, 421, 431; Venetian 
government pf h 434 eqq ri 457; 469 Bqq + ; 
native aristocracy \t\, 473; Tebellion. 
against VeneEiiiUE in, 488. 494. 618; 
tVenoeae iia, 511; Latin Church in, 606, 
816. 891; 737 ; Muslim conqceat of! 472 ; 
476 

Crimea, the, 39; attacked by the fiuasiana, 
96 r 299; do4hs in. 164; Turks and Cheusans 
in. 188 51]-: 190; FhtZLOnki and, 199; 
207 sq„ aafli; .Tuvimiai] II in, ls9, 231; 
eributary to emplns of Tmbixond, 487. 514 
Crispo, dynasty in Archipelago, 48T ? 475 
iq.; aee FraUccfico p Giovanni; dukes of. 
For Tiibia, 475 sq. 

CriLobliJua, Imbrian biEtorian, 474; dev- 
eription of Serbia, 376; on siege of Con- 
aianrinopte, 695 Ufllc, 596 t40^, 696, 760 
ttofr n 702; 703 sq.; 763 
Gmajgorn (Montenegro), derivation af p 536 
Crnojeviif, famLJy m Montenej^ro, 588 
Croatia., Slavonic lifnrgy in r 229 ; 284 ; OH d 
Bnlgarinns, '23$, 238; i mlepf tide 11 1 of 
Byzantium, 3215; 545; "King of Croatia, M 
559*. 57fl, 679; -580 &q.; inlluEsnce oi Bj- 
zautiniu OU. 776; CroaiB p 399 ; 468; 545; 
5.39; 563; Eogumiles among, 58^; prince 
id, ice Broalav 

Crusades, the, FSnifc Cniiiaile, 33asqq. r 410, 
399; Second Crosude, utib sqq. , 860 sq,; 
Third Cruaude, 884, 414.519, 503 ; Fourth 
Crusade, 414, Chap, zrr; and Armenia, 
153 eq. . 167 sq M 172,136; and *jeijm qs r 278. 
299. 309, 314 sqq,; Ale&Ofl l And r 3H 5 *q. , 
333 sqq., 352 p 599; ^lanuel find, 366 &ilq., 
8f)6 H,q.; Fiaan CniBAdu8 n 344, 467; Vmuqh 
rklid, 406 sq rs 414, Chap L HV; Papes and, 
Chap. VI x pntiiptr ice Eugcmus, InriDc^nt, 
Urban; John I 'a plans far, 148; Peter of 
Cyprus and, 476; Crusade of the ArcrhU 
peLogn, 616; Eighth Crusade, 610 j nud 
Mdugola, 63S; 638 fiq.; 643; 656; 697; 
747; 777 

! ' C nlteh iM.l Friars,” of Balagna, in Negro- 
pant, 488 

Csanad, bisbopiric of, 214; blshap of, Mie 
Gerard. Si 

Ctesiphon p ancient capital of Peraia, S74 
CubicuUtrii, oJhac of. 730 
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1 ‘i nmiin u (K i pc hake, FolovUi), TurkiBh Iribu 
in tt»W*I97; raid Bulgaria, iMS: and 
Alexins I. 3B0, 334 , 344; «**; 490; »n 
tMimce of John ill. J91; in Byaantino 
army, 697. fill : and Bulgariana. 602, 519, 
ftifi- in RttUlimiua* 540 ; CLilDivn wife of 

.Krtlnian^ 530 Sq P ; origin of George Tartwi. 
52B; 631 

CniCUne, family, 09* 78 
CureuaH, gicnsrfU of KicephoruB U, 71 
CumuaH, John, Domestic of thn HicanAti, 
labels against Emperor IfeEil I, 55 
CuiCUlU, John 4 acquires the 11 Imago <M 
Edeuda , 11 63, 143; campaigns against 
Arabs, 14^; 739 
Curiof**, Roman law aa Ip. 94 
{StropoZafeit of Am^nift, 155.157 ; of Iberia, 
63*86; title gi^Eii to Raidas Selerus, 88 ; 135 
note\ vt/ Aderneaih, Altanudllfl, Phnom 
(Lao); lido resen-ed for royalty. 73d 
UorticiuEn Admiral of the pretender Bardas 
Scleras* 85 

Curtieius, plots against AloxiaH I T 342 
Cuba, in Aquitaine. monastery of* 403 
Gfblflina, w# Herablfia 

Cyriudc*., revolt? against Lcn ELI. 9; beoomea 
Venetian, 432, 434; 4155- 437: Annexed by 
Torts* 4ttd: LminLaflaenoe in, 478; ,H Lard 
of the pyclndwr" 436. 486 
CydonDd. DemebrinB. Byzantine theologian, 
k? Kjdotlid 

Cyprian* Nesioci&n. bishop under the Abba- 
?lde, 208 

Ojpil F recnnqueEtfd by Emperor ConStan- 
'imo V, 12; 74; revolts B^ainet ConbLaii- 
tinE IX. 119; in SuuGoB wars. 121, 12d r 
125* 127; 149; 142; conquered by Nice- 
pharos II H 145; jiUapked by Reginald of 
Antioch, 179, 374; 174; ITT; ITOi revolts 
against Alexias I, 331; 340: 341; rising 
in, 803. 384; governed by Lnxignan 
dynasty, 180 »q + * 437* 466 Sq.; 441; 454; 
4455 ; Venetian, 4<HS aq-; 471; history of, 
468 sqq.i captured by Turks, 472; Latin 
Ufa in, 473; 511; seized by Einhard I. 384, 
303; 617; 669; ami Armenia, 109 cq.\ 
470; kinge of. -tfdcf Table. 473 &q^ h Patri- 
aTdh Of, independence of, 59&; tec. Georga 
of; d Like of i tee Philocaliis 
CyriacuE of Altoona, medieval MichMologhst* 
at Athena* 402. 465 

Cyril. St (Conjtaiitjjio). Apostle of the Slavs, 
Chap- Til fa) ; his work in Moravia* 44; 
and the cWzars, 100 aq., 210 $q*; lite¬ 
rary work, 220. 225; at Bums, 224. 3W; 
776 

Cyrilr fit. Patriarch of Alexandria, ^50 
Cyril, the Yann^er* commentaryon the IH- 
jp*C. 707. 714 

Cym-! (Kurj, river. 197 h m ; battles at r 161 
CyzicuB, ScljdqH in, 327; Byzantines in. 
331; LrtUn 3 in, 425, 482 flq r ; 657 &q ^; d60; 
MetropoliLim of, 513, 60S; bishop of, a« 
Metrophanes, Theodore 
Cyxiatia, *ec ^idaropaluH 


Dubiq, 123 

babina. Hr Stephen 

De^noj Yeneliau colony m the- Brin, 583 
592; taken by Turks. 585 
DaUAm. country nf Ruwalli, founder of Bu- 
waihide. 391 

Daimbert, aruhbLshop of Pipa* brings Pisan 
fleet to PaleeLme, 340 

UaimonoyaameBp mnhnn of Mou emvaeia. 440 
Dajtu, *ee Cainbalu 
Dnk^ena, at Anna 
BaJasseni family* 771 

DaLaa&etiud, Conetanlino f 99; imprisoned by 
MkhaeL PV, L93; released, 105 
DuJaaaenue, Constantine, defeats TmflbnE, 
33V 

DalassemiSp Damianne * defeated tySaiacans, 
149 

ItaJmntia, and Charlemagne* 394 s^ r ; Scla¬ 
vonic liturgy Ln 1 229; and Samuel of Bub 
garia. 249; and Robert Gui&card, 625; 
338; recovered by Manuel. 371 eqq.; 
pinxtet of, 387, -UK) &q,; do^-c of Venice 
^Dax I>alnl^v i tiitei E,, 486; 409 sq*; Venetian 
co ants iu, 412; Vukan, King of* 521 aqq^* 
556; 557 ; held by Bosnia,. mSJt 
V enice in, 564, G 66 , 5d3; 666 ; 575; "King 
of iiaLmalla , 17 559, 575; 579; Turke nod, 
578* 679; 674 ; 678; 689; iHeiud of, 733 
HamaaqaB, Saracen capita! removod fmnij, 
110.274 ; 128; L33; EurrBOderhv Emperor 
John I, US; 15G aq,; 172; 176; oreu 
pied by Seljdqs. 277, 314 r 31fl; token by 
Mongols, 272, 643; by Timo r* 65l f 689; 
374. 041, irc Nur-ad-Bifl r Suiiaiiiish 
DamiettAr attacked by Byzantines. 121.127; 
captured by Michael IU< 45.132 ; beeieged 
by MniiUcl, 376 

Dan I p Prince of Wftl tachLii, 593 
Dfin lf P Prince of Wallftchfei 533 
Dan III, Prince of YTaLlAchia, 593 
Dandolo, Enrico, doge of Venice, and 
Fourth Cmsade, 414 sq JH 417 sqq,; defeat 
by Bulgarian^, 424; death of. 424; 
nephews qf^ 425; armour of* presented to 
Bellini. 705 

DaudoLo. Bteph@n 4 sent to AvtgQOD by An* 
dronicuy HI, 615 

Daniel. BerbLan Arxhhishop and hhtorhfeii, 
6 H 4 ; 637; and Stephen Dulan, 522, 659 
DanieliB, patruneEAof Basil the Macedonian* 
50 

DhuisImiiLTid, tielyuq dyraatty, 315; 340; 357, 
365 ; 374 : *ee ‘Aimad-DauLah,, Dhu'l- 
N fm, D1 1 i'l 1 !- Qamai n, (rhazl, Mahk* MaBo- 
uil'I, Ya L qub-Andan 

l>anfe* and dLiken of Athens. 442 ; 460; and 
Stephen Crdl II. 535 

Danube, river. 184; 166; 197 gqq,i ^19 aq i 
213; 215; Chap, vm pAtrtn; 324 &q P ; 31t9; 
356; 368; 375; 983; 499; Chaps, xvtl. 
jvin jaam; 601; 65 1 ; 056* 670; 675 
eq r ; 687 ; 669 flqq T ; Dciiubiivu froutier. 
322; *• Bulgaria beyond the Danul>e, ,f 
tec Wall an he a 
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Dnpknl iik Attica, Cistercian fflQnofil&rj at, 
436, 449; Mjchujl^ at. 76L+ 

Duphnu^iB^ attacked by VEnetians* 431. oil; 
513 

Dam* taken by CnrouAa, 143; 149 
Darhund. on tbo Caspian, 197 
Dardaueke^iai^^T.SiMf 544.572; 553 sq.; 
668: 670; controlled by Bayozid, 678; 
761 

Daniel, John, Armenian chronicler, I@1 

Darid. ©I, built by Eawad of Persia, 

167 

Dimpbiutp *te Humbert. 

D’AveEnes. i» Flnnml, JacqaB*- 
David, Bulgarian chief, son of Bhishmnn. 
239 i*]- 

David. King of Sebantea, IW 
David MainikaniMk' Armenian leader, 1ST 
David, Patriarch of Bulgaria, 242 
Dozimon, Lachonodraco defeated at, 20; 
Emperor TheophilnB defeated at r 36.130; 
46; 133 

Dcabolis, Interview of Alexins l and Hohe- 

mOud at. 642 

Dr jffHon iIhtJ n leind treatise, 708; XiW, of 

721 

/.‘j 1 _4 d m i n 11 Errt ft ltji e . Imperii , by Cousin n line 

vn, 67, 19fl 

Dt CdrriNKiniu^ *rt Ceremonies, Book of 
fttifrmir napn&sEc-ry of n 536 
Decatlflkl, Stephen, I« Stephen Uto| III 
De CfalitU. legal Ire&rifle, 722 
Deffomiridm, lejnd treated by G&ridaa, 73 L 
Delhi, 63d, 636; Mogul dytia&ly at, del); 
Tlmuv entero, 651 

Delipcn Buldogba^Gnan Kerala) P birthplace 
of Jciigb&z Khan, 632 

Delyan, Peter, leads Berbo-Bnlgariiui rifling 
against Michael IT, 344 
/tew/a jy hr. preeidents of Byzantine circus 
factions, 750 

Dnac*, cirsus (actions at Constantinople, 

729, 731 

DcEnelHad-p destroyed by Arab deet. 141; Ey- 
mntlitu vlcloiy over Latina, 446 
Demetrius Angel Lis, despot of SaEonEoa, ex¬ 
pelled by John Hi, 4^d, 440, 476, 

492 sq. 

P emftr las PaUeglogoB, brother nf John 
TUI, sen I to Hag-lOp 620; at Council of 
Ferrara, 621; opposes Union, 623; becomes 
despot of the Mcrsn, 462 sq.; euirendcm 
to Turks, 404 

JJEmetrius of Muntfermt, King of Thsmlo- 
mca, 426; dethroned by Theodore An¬ 
gelos, 427 

HesnttrlaB Cboniatiimfe, archbishop of 
Gehridn, CffitJlB Theodore Angelos, 497 
Demetrius, St, patron of Salomca. 6, 104, 
244; and E&loj an of Bulgaria, 425, 521; 
616 3q-; te&at of, 556; fair el, 770 
iJrmocrati , chiefs of Byzantine circus 
factions, 759 
Demona, in Sielly T 141 
TT^mnslhanes, study of, 936, 763 


Ehnuotika (BidymcHteba^h SS; lordship of, 
founded, 422; given to Brums. 425 ; 562; 
token bv Turks, 556; 666; taken by Mu¬ 
rad i h 669, 671 

/>£ p^uitij T legal monograph* 718 
&t pririltgii* rr*ditorun t legal monograph, 
716 

Dcrbeasok, Iortr«.y of Arm-ene^tHHcia, 175 
Denevlyans, Slavonic tribe P 266, 208 
Darkos on Block Boa, surrendered to Turks, 
606 

Besidcrine, Ring of the Lombards and 
Constantine V. 16; and Lea IV, 19; and 
Franks, 391 

Bcaiderius (Pops Victor HI), Abbot-designate 
of Monte Cassino, choseu legate to Con¬ 
stantinople, R37 
Deonm Hu*aian river, 193 
“Despot,* 1 title of, aa&amod by doge of 
Venice 421; of Moral, tet Constantine 
XI P DEmeLritifl. TalaeoIogUfl, Theodora 
FkloeolopuE, Thomas: ire Eptrufl, Serbia , 
I'b essalon Lea (iff Tables 475 sq.) 

Dffpilt j, title of the Emperor, 726 
[jij-j i:i, wc Step] i on Nemanja 
Dp TAenuifttM, by CunfitantiDC VII, 67 
Detiil, ser Odo of 
Dsusdodit, doge u( Venice^ 8&1 
Develtua, on frontier of Thrace, 37; 212; 
233sq. 

Dhakim-i Kh\:'arazmehdhl r Persian medical 
encyclopaedia, -298 

Dhiv*ml (non-Muslim under Arab m3e), 287 
DbuT Kila J ., 126 twti 

Dbu h l-NiLn h eon of Mahomet, DtUiishmundito 
ruler, 385 ; and E mperor Manuel, 377 &q. 
Dbu'J-qamaLn, DafUitmandita ruler, 374 n 
377 

Dlavoli, death of Stephen DnS&n At, 646 
DidyiuoLiebUH, *ve DcuiUtika 
DietErici, editor □( Arabic ireatues, 292 
Dien d ] Amour, Larin castle in ixrEece r 472 
Di^ei* of Jy jtfaina, the, cam men tators on, 
707sq, ; 713 eq,; 716; 721 
DEgor, in Armonk^ chinch at, 163 
Dijon, 262 

tax of Leo In, 4 
Dlnawarf, Arab historian, 293 
Dloclea, Serbian etata, 517, 621 + 534, 549; 
raters of, m- ConslanliaE Bodin t George. 
Gradicua, Grubcssa, John Vladimir, 
Michael 

Diooleriom Itoman Emperor, 662; 729 
Djr^geneii, im Homanns H r , Emperor 
Diogenefi, Constant in p, eottspims against 
Bomanue ILL 100 

DiOgirttoa, Corn tan tinE, sod of Bomanna JV 
326 

Diogenes. Nicephoros, son of BomAFlLU IV, 
plots against AiaxiiM I, 533 
Dios, abb'ofc of, 32 

Dioseorfdea, Greek mcdiml writer, iianilatod 
into Artkblo. 297; Byraorine illustrated 
MS of, at Yieima, 7 66 
Diplokinnion, Turkish Beef landi at, 696 
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Dir, Prince of Kiev, 209 
J*irht iTi, cOiLd used by Bulging, 193 
ftUhypalto i, title of. 730 
.Duran, ins tj tubed by Caliph Omar, 
Bairdn^/Sarid (Stare pw], 253 
HfjliMcT, Ami-da 

DlMihuJ (SiDibui), Ehagan of the Tcikl, tee 
HinjLbn 

DiEkuh, Persian castle, 310 
Djakovo, in ylavonii, treaty of + 559, 555 
Djid, tbe t chief of the Bogomiles, 53-5; 
545 

Doit per, river, ISfi; 195; 197; identified by 
Westberg with Kotaho AJid Kuna, 198"; 
20l«jq. : 296; 230; 636; 637 
Dniester, river, 1S8 

DoW, Bosnian fortress, 560; BhnRarian 
victory at 3 !5Cfi 

Dobra tick , independent Bulgarian prince, 
554; 572 

Dalmidilift, the, 534; 560; 959 
Dodn, ii out-c of, MirdlltiE governed by,, 585 
festival of, 755 

Dfldocinesa, the, i« Aegean, theme at 
Doge of Venice, creation of first, 387; early 
da^EE, 337 aq.q*; development of power of, 
395 J beoomfei COti&tiLUitoiml monarchy, 
■107, -7 l v Chap. XLU r Cantarin]. Dandoln, 
Botiidedit, Pabiaru , Ealler, Portnnata?, , 
John, Marcel]np T Mafttropiero, Mauritius, 
MLehiel, Monegariai, Morotlnip Obflcriui-;, 
Grreolo* Fetor CftiidJanus, Particiaciia H 
Paulll ISO, Sihio, Track-mens, Tribnnus 
Dolpiiniki , George, candidate for princedom 
at Kiev. 333 

Uolichs {DnlukJs taken by Constantine, 121; 

taken by Niisphorus II. 144 
Domenico GattiWie, of Lesbos, 465 
Domtf tic, title of governor of the OpthnabLBn 
theme. ?34 

Domj#tw of the Hieannti, office of, 739 ; ue 
CurenJB& 

of the Sehnlue, office of, 731, 739; 
held by frleephorns ll, 70; held by 
Tzimiacesi, 78; by Bwd&S Places, 87; 
Bohemond of Tanmto utd, 395, 938; 
of the Oriental SchMne, Con fttantj ne the 
Fa phlugoniLua appointed, 102; 739 
JJomiTffc of the. theme, chief of etufl to the 
a triktegn*. 734 

Dominic , Patriarch of Grade, sens, io Mich ae L 
VII, 590 

Dominion n , i n Bom la, 545; Dominican he! ps 
to defend Scutari, 588; at Niwa, 60S; 
and AndruuicUb II, 614; at Ikra, 515; 
sent to John YI, 616; H* John of R&gtaaa 
Dnmmicus, bishop of Tor cello, dispute about, 
399 

Demin Lens, bishop sent to Moravia to fcftab* 
li>h l^tin Jitnrgy, 229 
Dominions. relative of the doge TradamcuS* 

m 

Don, river, 98, 105, 102 *q +i IGfiMjsp, 202, 680 
Donates, caidi imUblsbop of Ostia, legato of 
Hadrian II at Conatanlmople, 251 &q. 


Donatus, IVriaroh of Grade* attacked by 
Senmus, Patriarch of Aqnileia, 33$ 

Doras, Gothic town in the t'rinifa. 189 
Don no fiattifcqiio of Lahofl, his Sove of 
ftrcliiwc-ol-ogff, 465 

Bomtheue, profcbsor of law at Beirrout» 

797 

Dorvkenm (Esld-Shftbrt, ottcopied by Sara- 
»nB. 123; 130; 353; fnrtlfied by Mantral* 
976' 602; 655 Ertughril ejUiL^Lshed 
at, 653; ■ i57; Osman tranfiferv his capital 
from, 359 ; 6B0 

Donglwa^ on Mongol ma&gKOzn at Hcmt r 634 
I>OJtap&tr§e, holds otLt sgainsi Laima m 
Greece, 434 

Dovnpater, Grepon% Byzantine jarisooo:=.nl 6 , 
714; 722; nomophyks at Cdiutantlnoplc, 
720; Jtomo&UKP* f/, 723 
Dfacorj. liver of Asia Minor. 337 
JhmgABes, m Conatantina XI, JJmpftTnr 
Dmgoohfif foande principnlltj of Moldavia, 
MO 

Dragavi tefai, Bogomile beraey among, 938 

DTi^jUtm, *te Stopben 

DniiniL, dL^tricE in ScrbLa, 553 

Drava, river r 2ll 

Dravidian Jangnar;e, 195 

Dragoviohea, Star tribe, 206 

Drlo, Aibanian river, 240; 583 

DrL&tni. tee Siltatria 

DriraEto. caetEe □?, on Eho Adriatic, booomes 
Venetian. 561, 570; 589; taken by Turk*, 
585, 593 

Dromon, Byzantine ship of the line, 743 
Dnmtfflrfoj, Of thr Fleet [Gravd /^rc^irturj, 
oibce of, “31, 743; held by Bom&nna r,.:-, a- 
penus, fils 2 UJ 4 ; or the F Fateh, 72L; Dntti- 
(Tom, Bobaidinatoa of the fltratogU*, 734^ 
739 

1 ' limn Lcani. 1 ' Lh e, ®pi the L uppllad to E mpercr 
Michael m, 43 
Drosea, uct r SOL 

Bvuthnsa, detachment, of the VarntlgtattB in 
AeLs Minor, 8 fl; in Sielly, 156; 204 
Drvsnglave, tomb pr Stophto Lazazevid at. 
56ft 

Ducae faanily, 771; and Alexioa I, 337 ifl., 
332 

Dncfta r An^rmlnu, consparacy of. apainsf 
Leo 257 

Docile, C*ciTl3tantin0 H pretender to the throne, 
60 

Dncaa, Ckmfftantlafl, ere Con fltftRline X 
IJocas, Opns-iLnline,son of Michael VII, 327; 
temporary hcjr presumptive, & 3 &Bq.; 346 3 
depoaM by Aleiins. 392 
Dncas, John, Caewtri plots agaiEist Mlehiiel 
VI, 320, 326; 327 

Buoaa, Johm, Grand Dnmgariiiisof Aleiloa I 
331, 339 

Diieoa, the biEtorian, 766; and GnKiltibi 
family, 405, 474, 553 rtuto; 5 ftg fludr; 568 
n^to; 626; On nmnhora of Tnjke, 

670, 689; 671 noU; 676 ; 677 « vie; 678 ; 
6«5 r^te; m; 688 noto; mi notei 692 
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note; 696 note; 606 fui£f; estimate of de¬ 
fenders of CnnifLLi’iLttiCiplfrr 637 note; TOO 
fu>[^: on fall of Goiul&utilUrpl Till 
Duke, tLtte ol governor of Antioch, 764 
FJuteigno, Latin bishopric of T 587 - bcooiut^ 
Yeoman, 564* 5S3: Uken by Torts, 505. 

m 

Jj lug, D ulg&rimi dynasty Df h 261 
l)uluk n i« Dtdiohe 

Auroral, »> <the Powering 51; legation 
agailteK \htm t 62, 93 r TOB, 715; 771 
Duqaq* Beljuq niter of DftJOirWTJS* 314 eg* 
DuraazGjDyixhachlunj) , 110; and Bnljk'imiLns, 
2-tOiqq.; 244; beaie^*d bj GaisCftH, 5^, 
408 sq.; 332 : 337 ; 423 ; 4*6 tqq,; 152; 
4-56; 4377 obtained by Th*edflne H, 
50a sq.j 522; vicissitudes e£, G&5 BOtif; 
596 ; 541L 553; 564; 583; taken by Ttixk-. 
505; 5ti2; KLHDs 675; theme of, 3y, ?B3 
T5tj roflLiiI lla I Dris ira i, see. SLiteuLi 
Dufcvu. fu Stephen 

Bvina, Wnnteru, Bunion river* 193; 202 
Dwin, m Sanmcn Armenia, 1M; token by 
&mhut I, IfiOeq.; governor dt, Abfril- 
Aswsr 

UyrrlmcbiTirai im Darazzu 
T himnrln v, casUe of Armeno-CiiteLa, 167 

Eagle, double-headed* rirat u=?d by Ntoene 
Empire, 514; assumed by Stephen Bu£AFt, 
542 

Echmiadzin, in Armenia, Katholikas al p 

im 

EdG$a r oode of I*to EH, 5, 11, 708 sqq.-* 
Bn^il I amir 73 2; treatises founded on it, 
717, 721, 723, 725 

Edoga ad Proehirvu Slut*ita, 717, 725 
Eetegu cum appeodice, 718 
Ed#$a Lf$U Afnaaicac, 717 
Eclogn I Iivjion in <piinm ffjp£hrffelrw»i b -see 
Epitmru te$tm 

Ecinfja Surdiaruwi, abridgment uf LcO YEs 
Novela, 715; 717; 725 
Efrlopa priFal3| 717 
JC-etegtL prirofa a uetd, 717* 72-5 
Ecri-a nr- Aisne * Fourth Crusade planned At. 
416 

EdOHft* 147; captured by MaulMG*. 150, 
ITS; 313; taken by Eftngi, 317: Crusaders 
at* 335, 343; M Image” of, token by Cur- 
euas. 63* 143; lJ DuscoLiKG m the Image 11 
byCcmsLuitine Vll, 67; u-iioUnd rtiie token, 
150; md. Manuel f, liT'A 315; count of, tit 
JoaceSin; •if nJ*> jlattbevr of 
Edifice, Bwk Ot\ by Pnwipiu-, 746 
Edurard 1, ffin K of EJi^land, Mongol letter 
to, 176 

Ed^Ard Ill, King of England, Giogucy Xl't 
tetter to, 018 

EgiT |Et]rwj), ItiLftlinpric ot h founded, 214 

HgidiLiH, Duke ^if M*jri r n i^nd Bosnia, 501 
Egibue (kiul j“= of le-inln, attucka the doge 
DeTiedsdit, 291 

Egypt, 38; 45; 125^4.; independent ot 
A bbiidid Caliphate, 139 T 27 b, BOO; iimteicd 


by PitimldB, 277: Ayynbid dynasty in, 
27B r au2| 304; rote nl tbe Mamluke, 279 ; 
relations with AlrKins K 330* 341; and 
Manuel I, 378 sq.; arid Croaortery, 415 etj.. 
418; ftJid Cyprus, 470 y^,; and Mitris of 
Bolgorii* 52B; 604: effect of an, 

629; and Cftlipbate, 542; imd U-Ehanfl of 
Firria, 651 feq,; Tnrtish tribes in, 653; 
monks in a 753; 770; Egyptian artuy at 
AntiMib, 147; attack* Aleppo. 149; cap¬ 
tures Antioch, 275; defcute jfongols, 270; 
defeated by'J‘lnsiir e 680; Egyptian offloiiJs 
[>f Caliphate, 280; Egyptian Cbrietiunp in 
Arab fleet, 2; Egyptian 15eet, 119 eipp* 
182,145, S86; dulotted by Venetians. 413; 
fife oten Ayynbids. FitimEtta, ] kbshldidH r 
Munlilb, Jislunsds 
Eidiko* t office of, 731 

Einhard, biographer bf Charlema^lW t 36; on 
Pep Leris LnTatkm of "Veniice, 394 
Etftdibs* John, rival of 1be Fafcriorch Nichulas 
MyaticwSn CMJ 

Elba^^Jui, monomsnt of Carlo Tbopia neftr F 
553 

Elcimon, mc-uautery of, 107 
KUosia h 430 

Ellaa Pasha, rebel* againtdt Mnrad 11, O^ 1 
?! li&s L E J rinc* of Moldavia, 509 
Eke, Templara in* 487; 473 
Elizabeth) t^a^en of OonRaiy 1 Bucher of 
Madt'a JkTLiI B'^nia, 501 
ElpLdjOu, rebel in Steily, 124; acknowleifged 
Emporor by the SafMens, 1H5; 134 
Em eric, King of HunE.TiJy p occupies part of 
Serbiftr R10 

E meric, rmn Of St Stephen of Eunmiry, ^li 
F.fh plu fHime), ]■!+>; I4H; captured b? 
Basil It 149: 350; 0*3; dsteat of Mqn, 
go is and Armenian* bv MjtnLklkn at, 
176 

Emperors of the East-, tee Ate inzidur. Aleiius 
I, II, [II, |V, V, AndronLoue I, II, IH. rV r 
Baal! I. II, Con-niintme V, VI* VII, VIII, 
IX* X, XI, Isaac I, IT„ John [, 11,114* 1V F 

v F vt* vii, vm r Leo in, rv. v, vi p 

Mitnuel l, ll P Alicb.se] I* II, III* lS x h 
VI. YU. VU1, IX, Klcepborua I, O, HI, 
rkimanuS I h II. Ill, IV. fcjtonracina r Theo■ 
done 1 K H, TboOpMluBL E nipweaea: Irene t 
'rheodora, Zdv 

Emporors of tbe West. of the Bo- 

mnnp, Arnnlf. Berangar, Chitrleuiiignc, 
OhulflS tbe Fftt F Conrad II, III* Frederick 
h U r IK. Guy, Henry LI r 111, IV, Y p VI, 
Lotbar I, ITT. Louie thfr Pious, Louis 1J* 
Otto |* II, HI, Sigbmund 
" l KmmLLophim^s t Sfc anonymous Author ol 
the Wd»iji of iniiMsuVi, 707 
EttifArrriiEte&p 717 

Enghsefi (arnllj, claimB of on Athena, -i>4; 
Aw Mario 

Engiiind, Mantlet II in* 610, S78; en^cy of 
* 1 Asssaama ’ 1 &e nt to. 638; 669; kings of* 
te? Edward, Henry b John. Kin haul 
E nglish Cftptoina at the court of Lao of Aj- 
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lUlimkA, 172; iti ByannLfae bodyboard, 2CK); 
E ogl ssk work on Cyril and Methodius, 216; 
gorri&an of Givi tot, Ml; in Byaikfltimj 
astut, 347; at soars of Manuel I. 362; at 
bivttta of Nicopolis, 675 
Elltta (Castro Giovanni L in B felly, bedtegcd 
by Saracens* 35, 136; finally fettthmd, 
4C; 137 w- 

F.tiHfiidM of Plotinus, translated into Arabic, 
2B5 

Eixmagopa, likw book of EJiall I, 53, 59 p 712, 

717 aq, r 721 oqq. 

Epmagoge aucia, 717 

Ejm rch (prefect at CanatantirLople], office? of, 

Eparehict fedlllte of praetorian prefect^]. 
714, 723 

Eparehict [civil provinces), become theme** 
732 

Epkasuo, 16; 126; 131; recaptured br Alex¬ 
ins I, m; 367 &q.; 495; 624; held hv 
Osman 1 657 sq ,; Timur at r 6&4 ; 776; Areb - 
biEbopa of, irf Mark r Nicholas, Tbeodtriitis 
Epibatu* m Thrace, taken by Turks, 667, 
695 

iTij&kl} (adiectio)* Huspeoded by Tiberias It, 
70^1 

Epirus, become* Venetian, 421; Greek king, 
doin in, 423 H 427,479»q,: Michael Angelos, 
JordAhlp in, 436 5qq M 493; 492; 

446 1 Neapolitan chums on, 1*6; *47 kj. ; 
Oruini in. 453; Serbs in F 155. &4fl, 545; 
Turks in, 4bi: 472; mi 305; 507; 624; 
Flortnlmse in r 553; 583; 004 sq.; sees in F 
95. 243, (Lutin) 607; Franciscans in, 606; 
schism with Nlflieo, 4B6, 497sq. P 612; 
rulers, tee Table* 475 sq. 

EpilMiie {Siftififpigr) 716 * 723 

Epitome cawmtim of HaimenDpulus, 724 
Eyiitjfflf Miwnusn u'Lfiyva, 723 
A'piliwjif Ififfvm (Eelwfa tepum in epitome ex- 
jtoritaruM}, 716 eq. 

Epitome m/wEdtim of Athanasius* 713 
Fpittopi (iwiTpATDi) H exeootora. La S, Italy, 
725 

EquULo Jasoln, Me OavoxnuchcTina 
ErbQ, conquered by Mongols, 6£l6; fl42 
Erghin p emir of Oaten F 102 
Erie the Good, King of Danmark, a ro sad mg 
expedition of„ 541 
Erl van F 163 

BriKXO, Venetian defender of Ncgropont 
against Turks, 466, 472 
Erfcesiya, tee (i Great Fence” 

ErLrkUj ih Eger 

Emjak. Mongol maoun at h l&l 
Eroticm* Cm n I Menus (Manuel) 

Erotica*, TbeOpbilus, re to] La aj^unst Con- 
atautina IX, ilu 

JSrtughrll,, father of Osman, founder of the 
OttuEnao Turks. 655sq., 060 
ErzeNim, ire TheodosLopoLis 
Erxjnjin, taken by Tlm5r T 679 sq. 

Eaay Buondelmonti F heeomefl rater of 
Epjme, 457; 461; 476 


Esageifl, Bu lgar tribe, 192, 195 
Eski-Imwet-jlffilS la Tantopoptee und>r 
Constantinople churches of 
Eaki-Ssgra jStsru-ftftgora), Aloiittl I meets 
Robert of Flanders Uk p 894; John I defeat* 
Patxinak 4 at, 554; captured by Theodora 
H t 502; 519 

Eski-Bbehr* tee Doryloetim 
Esztergom, **? Gran 
E tamper, assembly nf T 36$ 

Ethiopia!^ the, adbero to the Cauncil of 
Florunoe, 6 
Etna. Jlt F 139 

Enboea fN^rupont) 1 islajid of F ravaged by 
Normans, 36H; 371 ; 413; becOmoe Vone- 
tLan, 421, 431 &q„ 457; Latin uobtes in, 
422; Venetian Ruvermnent of F 436; under 
AcbaifUi aureniln^, 430; 441; GliplLUtid 
bj LtcahD, +45; 417; 451; 457 bqy.; 4&5; 
I^tin Life in, 473; GenoeBe at, 5li; $75; 
473; tee Neg-rnpOnl; tee aUn BonsfftM, 
Tbeophylncf 

Enohailft, victory of tbo Barocens at. El7 i 
ol, 50, 254 

Eudocia Baiane, the Phrygian,, third wife of 
Leo VI, 57, 256 

Eodocift tugcrina, mother of Led VI. and 
ao^prcEs o£ IteEd J, 43; 47; 50 sq.; 53 ; 
55; ^56 

EadocLm l»B^CAris P daughter of Theodore i K 
48S 

Eudocia Mncrembmlitieiui, A-Lfc of Cou&lilh- 
Ilul X and of RoinnnUs IV, H25 sq- \ 7hl 
Eudocia, oousin and mistress of Anraromcui 
1. 361 

Endocda, daughter of Alexius I F 343 
Fndocia^ danRbter of Co i IS ten tine. VXLL. fl4, 
00 

EudodaH rLmghkir of Lao VI t 55 
EugenienK, MarCLlS, tec Mexkof Ephesne 
Eugeni>^ III. Pope, aod Emperor Mnuuci I t 
366 , 369 , 061 

Eugcoiue IV, Pope. And HmayodE h 571; and 
John VIII T 326 flqq.; holds Coanctl of 
Florence, 623 sq. 

Eoeemina, St, patmo of TrmbiKOnd F 4«7 P 515 
Kmogift, histcr of Micboe] VELI, opposed to 
union with home, $13 
Enphemte, mother of Boris of Hungfin 1 , 
35 $ 

EupbemiUSj tubel in Sfeily, 37, 134; kilted, 
13$ 

EnphurbtnUfr h im AridiOQlCLiB 
Enphrate*, river^ Theopbilas B caimMLicn on 
33; 12Lt; liJ2; 143 sqq.; 176; S»T»l\ 
36fl;73flEq. * 

Enprepla^ easier of ConstatLiine IX, I II 
Snrlpcui, strait, 435 

Eurrnpa, Armenia oud r 159,167; Mongols In, 
62ts r $37 flqq., 642 Ottommui sstab- 
Ikhed in„ 705; European proTinces of 
Eastern Empire anti.iconocJasL, 35; no- 
bihty of. 326, 771 

Eustathius., Patriarch of CoDStanlin&pte,and 

tbs Papacy, 92, 2$2; 26* 
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E nstath Lus, ojohbl shop of Thessalonica, 
orations d* 363; 764; clnsMcal oommen- 
tariea of* 764; ecmions of, 766 
Eustathius, rittrinkn, and the Magyars, 

m 

Eustathius, admiral of Alexius I r 340 
E irsiatb iua, authoirof work on the Hyphoton, 
718 

Eudtalhia* BomanuS, Byzantine jurlfioon- 
suit, 718 

EuBtmtlua fjarida^ [‘airiorch at Constan¬ 
tinople, 328 

Eustsivtins. bishop of NLcnoa, and archbishop 
Peter o1 Milan, 345 1 306 
EnthjmLue, Patriarch of Con&tantinopi□, 57, 
GO. 35, 2*7 

Enthymius r Patriarch at lRTn=alein, 329 
Enthymi m t he Youoger, St, of ThcssaEonica, 
life of. 255 

.Eutycliliini heresy, in A nn p n i n 155 
Eutychios, pxiirch of Bavenna under Loo 
EC, 9; and Venetian*, 390 
Emin#, iff Blaek Sea 

see B&tUtei, Frompfuarfuin 
Exarchate of Africa, created, 732 
Exarchate Oil Italy \ Ravenna) r created, 73*2; 
3M7; attacked by Lomhards, 17 + 330 S 
Maim el 1 iunl r 410 
Exarcfas T ah EutyehLu.^ Jfnhn, Paal 
A'jvtiJMhjrji, regfimentof tile Byzantine f iuard s 
739; count of. *« Michael II. Emperor 
Bxtpafo Canmum^ of Theodore Ruloaunoci, 
724 

'E^rnsvfsee BatUict 
Eyynbp im Kosmidion 
Ezsritsa, fcjSfiv tribe. 42 

Fibianl, Domenico,, dope of Venice, -107 
FabriaciiB. lust. magi Rter mi ti tnm of Venice. 
390 

FajjOr Arab adjuiinJ. 133 
FmJI, Arab general, 12-5 
Fu41 ibn Ja-far, takes Mcminn, 136 ; 137 
Finjl ibn Ya'qub, commander in Sicily. 133 
Fadriques, the, of Saloon, fate of the last 
heiress of, 4A0; n'a Alfonso 
Fakhral Afnlk. viz ter of Karkiysroq. 310 
Fibbr-ml-Dm Sfiaf, commentator on the 
Korun, 296 

~F m.hil- -a rl - Din* A fT Ch n-fri i^ ra h^l I i nn gpi hptm 'hpr- 
ioln of Nan jar r 313 

Falier r Ordslafo. doge of Venice, fonnde the 
Arsenal, 410 

Falicr. Vltolcr, dope- of Venice, and the 
Normans, 408 

1 * Falling Asleep nf the Virgin/ 1 ch arch of, 
tti Nicaea. 479 

Fnmogosta in Cyprus, obtained by Genoa, 
4m, 466; 470 ; regained by Cyprus, 466^ 
471; captured by Turks, 472; 477; corona¬ 
tion city of Cyprio te kings of J emaolem 3 
439 

Fane. and Venice. iVl 

WiHfl, Arab author. 290, 296 

Faruj, Arab leader, rebuilds Adana. 137 


Foie, province, included in empire of 
Khwriraxm Shah h 633; 642 
Fitimah, daughter of Mahomet, 303 
Faiimid (F&timitel Caliphs, jm Hakim, 
Mu l i 2 i,-Ulhdil-AJtiIifMahdf).?alilr; LS2; 
in Syria, 146 sq., 309; 21 7; and ShE'ibeft. 
301; 304; in Palestine, 316 
Fedor Ivanovich, Tsar of Einisia, 200 
Fs1ei t bishop of Malamooeo. 399 
Fd.ii, the tribune, Fmncnphil conspirator 
at Venice, 393 

FcnestreUe pass ink? Italy, 391 
Ferdinand 1 T King of Naples, 466 
Ferdinand, of Majorca, and principality of 
Admin, 452 

Fermo, on the Adriatic, 398 
Ferrary 410; andYeJlica. 412; Council of, 
621; Cntnaferred Id Florence, 622 
FetbLye-j5mi\ Pammakari^ tOS, imd*r 
Ciulstantinopie, ohuTches of 
Feu, Chinese raw, 645 
Feudatlan; In ByxantLnc Empire, military 
hefs in Asia Minor, 75, 771 uq4|.; Bfunl H's 
Isgislalion against, S|2 Eqq,; slrtngth oE, 
117, 771 Alczsna 1 and Email lief* 
holder*, 347; Andranion? t and, 382; 
effect on army and navy, 733, 749; in 
Armeno-CLlidlh, 137; compared with 
Suasion sy stem. 206; under the Caliphate h 
27a, 28d; in Latin Empire, 423, 189; in 
l^tin Greece. 4H3 h 437, Chap, irfortue; 
in Crete, 434; in Cyprus, 469, 472; in 
Serbia, 547; in Bosnia, 5B5: Q f Turkish 
military ay attm, 664 

Filclfo. Francesco, Interpreter to Byxaniiise 
embchEST, 319; 393 i tiiUi 685 oil 

Bashl-baznks, E>93 

FTIio^atf clao^e, in Creed, Holy Ghost, 
Doctrine of Frocegsion of 
Finances, under Lm HI, 4; under Constan¬ 
tins V p Id: tinder htne p 27; under Nine- 
phoms 1,27; under Theophilus, 39; Baeil 
1 p s refnrmsi of, 31; reforms of Soman LL£ L, 
82: II seal measures usd taiation uf 
Nlcephorus H, 76; abolitioi] of the poll 
tax by John l t 89; under Batill Il p 93; 
nndar Constantine VIII, 9?; undor Fi> 
memns 111, 98; under Michael IV r 1U3; 
flnancifti measures of I*w of 

AkxHu I, 932. 648*1.; ^ Manuel I H 864. 
370; of John IH. 4Ui5; of Theodore II, 
505; dnandai aduiinlstmtlsn of ByZAD- 
tine Empire, 731, 73£, 771; 763; ^trained, 
by Sarjircen ware, 151; finances of Cnli- 
pbute. 151 uof*; fleoal f^it*m of Cal]pbate t 
280; taxation of non-Miifllims, 287; Ma¬ 
homet H and Tttridah revenue, 706; 
hniizices of Venice, 413 
Finns, 164; Finnish origin ol BuigarS, 1B4, 
230; inaele with, Bofgars, 193sq,; Fhmiah 
foundation of Magyar ijwnguaga, 185; tribes 
In Ru&flLan Empirup 3 99^1-, 201 
Faorenzn, Duflhc-ia of tho Archipelago, 475 
Fiq h (Muslim legal literature)291 aq, 
Firdausi h Deman poet. 363 
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KEandere, count of, u* Baldwin, Henry p 
Philip, Robert 
FlA’ngnS* m Hugh of 
Fleet, BJifkntino, 741 sqq* ; m the 5 id riftt i< 5 . 
101, 133; tmdsr Constantino V, 19; at 
Vendee, 38. 38H, 394; in Sicily p 46. 105 r 
134,136.147; attackADamtelte,i21,127, 
132, 376; in Selcrue 1 revoti., 6$; piHsgoa 
Selenci*, 130; defeat under Crfitem^ 129; 
attacks PcluBinin, 133; captures Cyprus, 
140; defeated at Myl&u, 141; expeditions 
the Cretans, L42 sqq T ; and the 
Magyars, 199; In the Black Sea, 232; aids 
the Pope against the Sfimficni, £33; 290; 
rarganEzed by Alexius I, 32ft. 34? ^ navy 
till of MjLt.ii el, 364; captures [jjipdj^, 
341; Mqrnaand and, 342; and Moll, 411; 
and John m, 42ft, 483, 490; victories of 
MiehfWSl VET, 415; and Theodore I, 492 x 
of AndmnicnH IH, ; Grand Ifrnngajiits 

of, 781; merchant meiinB, 702; themes 
of, Hf Ae^eai], CBjahisdani, Gibyirhaeoba, 
Bodecaneso, Samoa 

Fleet, Ottoman. 5B2; Of Mahomet L 687; 
of Mahomet H at Belgrade; 576; at siege 
of Constantmople, 666, 869 sqq h ; fit 
Trebizoud, 690; at Cyprus, 472 ; at Chios, 
675 

Fleet, Sfimeen, defeated before ConEtaufcU 
noplf, 2,116; 68; piracy in MediterraneaTi r 
36 ; under Thutriiimn, 123; victory In b&J 
of Attaita, 123; ravages Qypraa, 127; de- 
feata Cmterus* 12ft; 131; captures Attalia, 
133; successes oft Sicily. 138 sq.; rruds Ln 
the tenth century* 141; 150; under th.fi 
Abb&Blds, 286; fleet of Smyrna, 331; helps 
Venice, 404; defeated by Vene&anJ, 7-LL; 
456; $& rtfra E^y-pt 

FSeminga In Gre- re, in, 474; tec Flare 
JilcqUea: FtfigniBh duchy of Phildppopolia, 
520; jrr'c Itemci 

FJarcncs, Widuir de Brierm* at, 454; By- 
Eantin( L Bible at, 76S; Council of h tee 
Council 

Flarenl (i h AvcanEB p becomes Princrof Achaia 
446aq„ m 

Florentines, m Athens* 431; 461 eq.; 

■D&teB&BB in Greece, 487, 553; 5tB; and 
battle of KnswaVO, 65tt 
Foca, Turkish pm vinca of Bosnia. 579 
Foqarafi, WnllachiB unionized! tram. 540 
Foglift, let Fhacs-sa 

Formoaus. cardimil -hiHho|i of Porta |after- 
Wards Popf=K Unman mi m onary in Bul¬ 
garia. 45, 236; 253; and Fbatian Enhiam 1 
256 

FnrtmtttS, Patriarch of Grad a. and Charie- 
migne, 303; failure of his policy, 995 
Farty Mar tyre, church of, mc Cons tm ti n op I e; 

fctTmavo, 522; becomes mo&que r 560 
FnfiOaJiiii, mission af p to Crete, 472 
Franco: Pope Stephen n in. 17; Bolictnond 
o! Antioch in, 386> 341; trsui-- r&uto lo, 
398; 6Q1; Manuol Tb ambaeey to, 602; 
Mlohael VHTa cniWay to, 619; John V 


and r flia, 870; Mannel II and, 618, &7S; 
677; AaajMuin envoy ii^ 859; 86&; k mgt 
of. Mm ChikileB, Loujh, Philip 
Frfinoo&CO I Griapo, berames Duke of the 
Archipelago. 457 P 475 

Francesco II. Duke of the ATChtpd&gQp 476 
PmPCtflfiJ Ill. Duke of the Ax-eh l pc-]ago, 478 
Fnmceeco GattilnEio, of Leaba^, 4.55: 465 
Francesco* sqn of tierio U, Duke of Athene, 
463 sq,; 475 
F?ancho-Comtfl, 440 

PmneiBcQJifi (Minoritea), in Fnboeftr 488; 
at Nicaaa p 497, 60B; in Bos nia, 5 32; 545, 
575 r 58I n 583; w?nt to MLichaal VIII, 699aq.; 
Uethutu II of Armenia jains ihe, 177 \ *et 
John PitnjLBtron. John of Pfirmfl, John of 
Plan di Carpine, Kubniquis 
Franco, wm of AntOmo II at Athens, and 
Taro, 4 83; made b| Lordof Thabea p ’ 1 464; 
etccuied, 485; 475 

Francophil, party at Venice r 883; failure of, 
395 

FninlcforE, ConncB of, 281 note 
Fmn k&, in Italy, 17 t -2; and Irene p 24; find 
Nioepharua I, 38sq.; invade nAfrica, 186; 
find Theaphilna p 136; 211; Frankish 
Empire, 212; and. Bulgars, £SI s 234 &q.| 
259; and Venctia, 385, 398, 391, 393; 
tilw Wnfil, relations with 
Fratinduni. tribane of ArcraiflllJl, 3S8 
Frederick \ PftrbfilOSSa, Western Emperor, 
aatj Irfo E of AlmenchCilicia* 172; find 
Manuol I. 369Hiq. T 378aq , 691; 39G ; 412; 
fit Venice, 414; and BuljjHriaruS aia; 
Crusade of. 384, 519. 863 
Frederick II, Wefitem Emperar, and John 
III. 429, 495 Sqq.; 69ft; and Cyprus, 4653; 
Theodore [Ts [uuerel amiiqn, on, 4k)ft, 
h 5)>1 ; and Mi :iqol memme, 83h<-q, 

Fredt ri ek HI, W e stemEmperor, arj il Staphci n 
Vul£cid K 574 

Frederick If of Angon, Eia>; of Sicdlj, und 
CfitaLana, 449; nud dnehj of Athene, 451; 
453 

Frederick HI, ELm^ of Sicily, and Duke of 
Athene, 455, 475' 

FrciJcrick of l.arraine, *rr StajiherL tX, Pope 
Frednrick of ICjui ruler of Aiheua, 47$ 

French* captain^ with Lao 11 of Armeno- 
Cfljeia, 172; works On zvH. CjnJ ami 
Methodius, 216; nb cours of Emperor 
Manuel, 3fi^; ilE Sefiond CrUrUvd^, 5tS6 sqq, ■ 
at conqneas of GonatantinO|iIe, 410; in 
Genoa, 488; iU lut;le of the Cephisn,-.4-50; 
in Greece* 474; at hattfo Of Nicnpolda. 561 „ 
675 eq. ; 631; in Byuoriue fifmv, 738; 
tiaTelicr at Cemstu.ufcmapJe, 746, 750; 

614; langur at Theban court,, 447 
FruuM, *rr "Ormched Friaifl, 11 JJkmii.niwmc, 
Fmuciscaru 

frieylimdl, hshermen of, and Mongol e. 639 
Friuli, and Venice, 39ft; 4U2; duke of, rr* 
Lupae 

FroiEsart, cm oourt of Eninifl, 481 
Fruyin {Prueiauus}, B-ulj/arinn princo K and 
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Basil EI h 242 1 eunspireg Bimmnua 

m r too. 244 

Fuems lake. 44fl 

Fulk of Anjou, King of Jerajaalani, 359 
Fullk ol Keiiilly p preaches Fourth Crusade io 
Fimm, 415 

J’urnJi, military lieftE in Ameni&, 75 
FiinEkirchen, ae p£ea 
FklftfhE, in Egypt, 302 

Gabala, takon by John I, 148; 343 

John, ruler of Rhodes, 403 sq. ; 
Will Emperor John III r 477 
GabalAa, Leo, founds BeiRnioiy ai Rhodes, 
423, 432, 436, 445, 477? wad John HI, 
4S8, 494 

<Ttthr3j r general of Manuel I, 376 
Uiihr-i?, Co qe Lon line t general of Aloxioe I. 

344; duke of IVebizond. H53> 357 
Gabriel of Melitene p and the Relinqs, 315 
Gabriel, private physician of Caliph Banin, 

Gabriel Eadomir Roman, Tsar of Bulgaria, 
2*1 ; murdered. 942; 241 
Gaelu, 134 

Gajpk I, King of Anneal a, reign of, 162 *q, 
Gagik II, last King of Annenifi, 112 i re-Lgti 
of p II2 P 104sq.; death of, 160 sq,, 163 
Gagik, King of Vwrand, 165 
Gogh win, in BeqU j, taken by Saraceno, 137 
GaLkhatOp lUKhin of Persia* and paper 
currency, 63*3 

Gaiueome (Glvf), captured by Ertu^bril, 655 
Giifaiiv 431; 509 : Genoese at, 665, m, 761; 
677, fl85Bq. h 699; position of* ftl elerb of 
Constanlinuple, 697,700; tower of, sEurmed 
by CrugadErn, 419 

Galen, translation into Arabic, 207 
Galicia, *ee Ealic^ Red Ruesift 
Galilee, prince of, ?t\- Hugh of Luaignan 

Gallipoli, Frederick BarbnnM&a At, 384 ; be- 
comei Venetian, 421; taken by John III, 
438 *q,. 480; occupied by Turks, re¬ 
covered by Anudffos of Savoy + 544, 655, 
617, 669; Aka reioU at, 657; 6o9 sq .; 
677; Baynxid At, 678; Venetian naval 
victory at, 687 L 683; 696; taken by 
Murad □ , 6tra 

Gangra, captured by Snraceca r 120; 344; 

taken by John H, 357; 377 
GanoE,nn 3e&of Marmora, attacked by Tark&p 
6&B 

Garatnni, Ch tib Lophc-r, legale of E ngauinE JV P 
630; at OoTtKEAnLinDple. 621 
Gardarik, Swedish nanie for Hnania, 204 
Gurida*, Byzantine lawyer, 718, 720; works, 
721; mv E nut rati Lie 
Gaslin. co=Ue of, 361 

Gattilnsio, Genoese family f rule m in Lfisboe, 
455; 404 bo q.; 474 

Gaoderie, and Anastasiae the Librarian, 220 
Gaul, Byzantine trade with. 762 
Gebscb, in Asia Minor,captured by John 111, 
m i &76 

GelMitUPi tre Flethnn 


GamLik, t » Givital; gulf of + 666 
GennU, Byzantine illustrated MS. of, at 
Vienna, 768 

Genes: us, cited, 133 note 
GeflEUtdiUi (Georg? Schcdftrtusb Bymntma 
theologian, Afterwards Patriarch, opposi- 1 
tion to Union, 624 f?q-, 69R; and Mahomet 
H 70$; 766 

Genoa, Gennoss, and Aloiiu* I, 641; and 
tfunnet L 371: and Baldwin C, 429. 431 s 
and Michael Vlll + 431, hlOeq., 609; and 
John VI, 666; At Cnnsbantinoplc, 362. 
615, fl?6, 697 p 700, 750; ft! aiege of Con- 
Btanlsnopie, 695, 699; inula with Cons Umfeb 
nople, 762; with Cilicia., 1T3; and First 
Cnjsade, 410; 411; in Crete, 434. 476. 
in China and Leabos. 455, 016 nj M 672; 
in Rhode*. 441, 494.658; in Tbehea, 440; 
in Cypres, 466, 469 aqq.; lose Chios and 
Fhocaea, 468 ; 465; in Tencdcti, 670; OP 
Black Sea* 540; and Catalans, 657; and 
Murad I H 670 ; and Tuner, 680 h 684 aq.; 
fleet of, 742; ,, CA&tlo M at Nymphaeum, 
514; bishop of EuJIa, 614; Gen^'ESE 
cclcrruea, «r Tabln, 477; Mantled II at 
Gcnaa, 618; Genoa ocaupied by Eroeeb, 
468 

Groffrey I de VUSahEudnein, nephew of the 
hlstortAB, founds prineipoisty of AchaJu, 
426; 433 sq.; 437; rtgent, beoctmea 
Princo, 438 ; 452; 459; 474 
OeoflTEy II de YJJlnhardoiiin, Prince of 
Aebaia. helps Latin Emperor, 429; 439; 
prosperity of. 439; 474 
Georpn, King o[ Diodofr, Mid John II* 3,Hi 
George BnmkuvE^ T Frinct' of £iTbis, 562; 
and TnrkE, 563 sq. - r becomes Dcapot of 
Serbia. jG-l; and Murad II, 568 sqq.. 
690, 897; recovers hit kingdom^ 571; and 
bailie of Vama. 579; and Ihtmia. ft7'd h 
575; and walla &f Cousin tiuop1e P 575 iii - tf; 
and Mahumel II, 575 Sq.; death of T 577; 
590 

George I, ruler of the ^eta, 592 
Georgs II Balsa, mlflT dT the £ets., and 
Venelinns. 5i>4; iiH’i 

Georgs JnmseiTd* Montenegrin mlor, 593 
George 1 Cmojavid, Frince of Mon tenc-qro, 
driven from hi* throne, -A87; 502 
George EE Crnojovld, Mont*negrifl mler H 592 
Georpm TerterL I, njude Tsar Ql Bulgaria* 
529 sq.; depabed by his -ju , 531; 533; 
590 

George Terterj II. Tsar of EnlEuxia* 536; 
590 

George, the PachkgonukP, brother of 
Mieha*1IV r mode Protci'«ikry, 183 
Gi'erge ManachuE, Bj^anline nhlonIcier, 
765 

George SScliokrius, ■» Snnfei^ 

George, tiuppOBed ecunpanion of Cyril, 
218 sq 

George Syr.ce It us, 26 

George of Cyprus, at Nleaesu, 506 

Georgia, ** iWna 
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G^argiOfl ( Chrb3 limn phyMCiaUmidorAbhaEiAa, 
297 

Geraki, Greek fortress, 443; frescoes at, 
446 r 473 

Geimld of AuriUac. St, Jifo of, 396 
Gcnud, abbot of Monte Casino, AJaiina 1 r s 
letter to r 345 

Gerard de Etrosm, duke of Phllitmopelia., 
323; 090 

Gerard of Cremoiin,. translation of Avicenna. 

m 

Horard, St, bishop of Ceamirt, tod tin. 

convereioo of Hungary, 214 
Germamoea (Mtr'uh), 2; in Saracen wars, 
lfl, 51,131 P 123,127,1*0, m, Mftsq.,; 163: 
Crumdjm at, 33LJ h 34 L; ceded to Hohemocd,, 
2*48; conn 6 of, ifj> Baldwin 
Germans, influence id Western Europe, 1B3; 
in FfedMlit, 211,213; methods, 212, tifl; 
at coortof Leo of Armans- Cilicia, 172: 210; 
316; ta Byzantine army, 347,738; At court 
Of Manuel, 362; at Second Qmmde , 306 6q,; 
Ln Athens, 474; at battle of Yolbu£d, 538 - 
at Eossovo, 6tl2 gq,; at Eknpotlfl, 676; 
mercenaries 657; 691; guard of Stephen 
Du3ftn s 646, 549; Opposition to Jjjsuinti tic 
rniscions. 44, 227 

Gennadiis,, minister of Nicephoros ID, 327 
Getmaniin 1 T Patriarch of Constantinople, 
crown? Leo HTh 2; deposition and death, 
10 aq. 

GermnntLe n, Patriarch at Nicaea + 499, 607 
Gcrmnnns HI, ei-Patriaroh of Constanti - 
nople, 6L2 

G*nuwiy t and Hu ngATJ r 216; trade ronteto, 
396; Bonlfac?! and Montferrat in, 416; 
AJc-sltLS Angulos in b 417, 604; Mongols in, 
028; Manuel E in, 67*; and Byzantium, 
West, relations with; «f Emperors of 
the West, Germans 

Gernriy&n, TartLfth rule ln p 354, we aim 

Phrygia 

Gero, archhliibop Of Cologne, ambassador to 
John I, 81 

Getoda * is., ter FfrtfOi 

GCEfl E, King of Hungary, and the Empire, 
368, 372, Mi 

G^iiip Prince of the Afagyarp, converted hi 
Christianity, 315 
Gharor, A mb prince, 121, 123 
GhiuAlT, Arab theologian and mystb, 292; 

works of, 269, 293;'396; 306 
GhaZan Khan H LI-ELlLd of Persia, 644; 
at] Lance with Armenia h 177 eq,; war wi t Lb 
Egypt,. 662 

GhazI 1 Mailt (.Ihftit) * Danishmanditd emir, 
opposes Pinrt Crusade, 340; wans with 
Empire, 353aq M 3oT 

GhiiKnah, 299; 385; conquered by Saljuqs, 
3U; 312 

Ghcmnairiiis, Turkish dynasty, 277, 3QG, 
393 «C[.; *ftf Mahmud, Sla'aud 
GhibamnA§atriaa, 371; and Fourth Crusade, 
6U-1; and Charles of Anjou. 610 sq. 

Ghisi, the brothers,. lordship of, in the 


Sporades, 436; 445; bequest to ?aniw T 

467, 474 

Gblyn Lh ■ ad -Dsn GhiiaT, Sultan of Aleppo, 
defeated by Leo the Great, 173 
Gbfyith-ad-DMt Khwarajnnjan prinoe 1 638 
Ghlytth-bl-Diinyk-w'bd-Dlc, titic beataw*d 
on MuhaUnmul Ilia Srijilq. 310 
Ghur. Sultan of, m HoaaLn ibn HaSati 
.TahinafiB 

Ghuj?K fGlisted, Torki, tjaee), comad tribe H 
197tMj M 631; 303; 312; waragaluut San jar, 
303, 313; 325 

GLacomo I, I>nka of the Archipalago, 476 
Giacomo E. Duke of the Arobipela^p, 476 
Gtaoomo 111, Duko of the Archipelago, 476 
Giacomo IV, laat Ihika of the Archipelago, 

468, 470 

Gian OiAnomo, Dote of the ArchipeUgt3 r 
476 

Gibbon, On the captivity of Eayazld, 683 
Djherlo dsdie Carceri, receive a def inEuhoea, 
435 

Gidoa, iei AndronkuB I Gfdos 
Gif da at Constantinople, 68, 716, 719, 731, 
761 

Giorgi, King of Iberia, attack? Juhu-Smbat 
of Armenia, 163 

Giovanna, dlvorood wife of Peter IV 
Candhtutu, 4^2 

Giovaniii I, Duke of the Amhapelago, 4?5 
Giovanni II, Dake of (he AmhipelagOp 476 
Giovimns III, Duke of the An? hi pel ago. 
476 

Giovanni IT, Duke of the Amhipclago, 467, 
474, 476 

GioVMini A=um , natural son of Centuriouo 

Kaecariu. 463 

Gipsies, eettled in Anitzarbai, 132 
Gkpenti in Sioily, 135 
GiseLa, German prinosa, wife of St Stopbcn 
of Hungary,, 214 

Oinrgcvo, Roumanian town, occupied by 
Turks. 567i 667 

Glustmiani, John, G«nf>e&e noble, defends 
Constantinople, 696, 697 &qq.; wound and 
death ol r 703; 794 

Giustiiidanii maona Of, Genoese compaov at 
Chios, 465; 468 ; 474j 672 
Give (GaUlCOme), Captured by Ertughril, 655 
Glaher, BaidulphuS , on Patriarch Eustathius 
and John XIX, 262 no^ 263 
Glagolitic script iSlovooic alphabetJ, 44- 
339; 3^3; 626; 776 

GLai^ntza, hill of, 439 „ 452; CouELantine 
FfOacologlie at, 469; Thouias I'alaeoloffns 
at, 461; ruing of, 474 
Gtiaviu;, iff Vurir 

Olokhov, destroyed by Mongols, 637 

Narntmtif Bysantine law book, 722 
Gljcns, Byzantine ohronicler, 363 
Gnostic influence on MoilM laysticiani, 
29a; on Shiah doctriiw+ 391 
Gudefroy, biORTftphar of Uorabal BooCicant. 
677 

Godfrey of Bouillon, and the 8eJjdqe h 31B; 
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816; 335; at Con litan Einopk, 3417; dmth 
of. 340; 367^ MS 

Golden Gate of f^nstantinopk. 232iq,,, 243, 
251- 509; 312; 668; 673 ; 742 
■■Golden-handed Virgin/' mcroaEteiry of, At 

Trehteond r 4«7, 515 

Golden Horde [Weetote Kipchfcka) h 652; 
destroys Bulgary, 108 i Cumans included 
id p 631 

Golden Horn, 73; 418; 431; 8l3; 823; 626; 
677; 695; wuIk of Constantinople 50, 
697uia». 717? Mahomet U'a Heel in p 
70d aq.; 702; 747 sq,; dab market on the, 
761;762 

Golden MiletltOItei e/ CrmFtantinople 
Gongyiae h Conriantme, patrician, defeated 
in Crete, 144 

Gonuid, successoref StMeth odiofi in Mqravii p 
229 

Gordi in Armenia, 56 
Gorgippla, Jewish community at, 190 
Gorlgue m Cilicia, occupied fey Byaantiues, 
340; Held, by Cyprus, 470; lost, 471; *it 
Maty, Oibm 

Garom&aol in Cllinin* 168 

fcriLUtilBLt^l into Slav dialect, 44, 
222 , 2265 Armenian MSS copira of, 163; 
Byzantine MS of, at Florence, 76S 
Gothic Art, 777 

Gothland^ fishermen tram, end Mongols, 
639 

Goth*, i n Western KtltiifA .} 84 5 and JuBtinian 
I, 385; in Byzantine: army, 738; King of. 
■££ WLligis 

Gomdini, Bolognese djnnfity In Aegean,. 
467 sq. 

Grnbusa, Cretan ftirtWSS, 473 
Gndcnigo, Marco, Yeuetmn pmkstA At 
Conatantinopte, 511 ■ ahan&mfl ConBEanEi- 
nople, 312 

Gndtkc*. Prinea of LHdc1b& p 356 
Grudo, HitimUOt of, 306; raid of Lupus on, 
887; see of, 224; FafcriBjahnte of, founded, 
887 sq T ; and Patna, 380; Patriarch mar- 
dared at, 303; 395; struggle with Doge n 
Sift; With Aquileia, 401, 407aq.-j Patri¬ 
archate fcwufarewl frtiln, 397, 108, 414; 
Patriarch of, 266; w* Dominic. .Donatos, 
Forimnains. John, Orao; church of Santa 
Enfemift al h 386, 400 
(mil tins PufKDlogiia, and tbe Turks, 464 
Onm \ Qffltergom), arclhbiahoprtn of, iomided, 
214; w AautfiL&iiiB; captured by Mongol*, 
638 

Gfongerin, i« Henri de 
Gran tineanil, «r William of 
Grujiim - . name given to Image worshipping 
martyrs, 34 
Gravis, pas* of, 43d 
Great Bridge at Stamtam! p 750 
Great Bulgarin, 667; «« Bnlgars (Whitel 
Great Council of Venice (Maggicr ConsigUo), 
409. 413 

Great Fence, Grecc-Bsdgftrian boondary, 
234 


Great Laura, the, on Mount Aiho^ 70, 79 h 
31 K 260; Bftnil Ws gifts in, 90 
Great Moravia. evangelised by CjtIJ and 
ITethodjOJ, 44, 210; prince o( p m Bo&ti- 
eiaT r Svatcpluk; conquered fey the Mag¬ 
yars, 313: i££ MomvLa 
Great Prfialav, ui Freriat 
Greece, risings in, 9, O p 20; raids on mast 
of, 143; Varangiana in, 309; Bulg&ri&na 
in, 240 sq ih 944; and Bcnifaec cf Hont- 
fermt, 421, 424; 423: E*txn State* in. 
Chap, xr; results of Lari fl rule in r 473 fiq.; 
512; Serbians in r 543, 552; Michael VHI 
attache, 613: Tnrks in, 458 eqq.; 671 eqq* t 
689 eq,; 629; Byzantine Llv- in, 723; 
churclsC* III;, 768 @q. ? tranBlatLoUS into 
Arabic, 290, 292 , 296 nqq.; langnnge T 447 p 
738, 70a. 774, 777; eehedambipa at Paris, 
616; colcuiea on Black Sea, 103 &qq r 
Grttk/trtr 2,19, k 2m, 748 sq. 

14 Greek Hollow/ 1 the, Bappnaed scene of the 
defeat of ^iccphoma I by the Bulgamna, 
233 

Greens and Bides, circus fwtiona (rinMil in 
Constaniiiiople p 75S&y, 

Grcgora?, NicephcniB, Byzantine historian; 
and lheolcgiiui, 705 sq,; un Se rbiaU court, 
696 eq.; 539 ?inie; 544 note; 818 note 
Gicgorad. patrioian p tilled in Sicily p 184 
Gregory II, Pope, 9sq., 41 
Gregory EH, Pope, and Leo 1H P 16; 17; und 
Eiarchato, 990 

Gregory Y p Pope, election of, 91 
Gregory VII (H4Jdebnuid),Fope a and Gmaria p 
825; Mid Alexins I, 829, 388; 321; 595 
Eqq,; hLS Letters appealing for Crusade, 
503; sinijiglo with H^nry IV, 59B; 628 
Gregory 15. Pope, and John ill, 4H9 r 497, 
690; and Manuel Angetll^, 607; 638; and 
Mongol menaca. 639 

Gregory X (Tediildo Vtoocmti), Pope, and 
Michael VIIL 011; and Council of ijwil, 
612; 626 

Gregory XI, Pope, and the Turk^ 01^ 670; 
671 

Gregory. Patriarch of CoUBtantiDcpIe, de- 
poM-i.l AO pro^nniemist, 624 - proclaims the 
Union, 625; 898 

Gregory AsbeatAFi., archbishop of SyrnOase, 
and Pope Leo rY, 217 
Gregory NttrinnauUb St, St CJyriJ and, 217; 
MS of* J53, 769 

Gregory of Amaatrm, St, biography of, on 
Eut^ian raid* in Asia Minor, 203 
Gregory, AOQ of G«orge Bmnkovid, blinded 
by Turkfr, 578; 577 sq. 

Gregory h Byzantine admiral^ 134 
Gregory ot Kiath, Armenian churehman, 181 
Gregory of Tatbew , Armenian churchman, 
1&2 

(I rigor YIT Apsnkt, EAth o Lit os of Armenia, 
crown* Leo the Great, 172 
Grigor VIH AtutvivnsetBi, Kathclikoa of Ar- 
mauiab and Roman Church, 176 
Grigor IX, Eatholiku* of Aniuanh, 182 
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tingor M LJ!i:L'.'^i.m H Armenian lender, 157 
Grigori, Bulpaiijui transEotor T 237 
GrOEEa Fernita, Bt NilHfl At, 253; abbot of, 
Bent to Ak-iint> 1, 593 

Gnjbas&it, Prince of Diockai and John O, 
* 336 

Gualdnida of Telshuit + v \le of Tuler IV 
Candiann& 1 402sq. 

Gugarkb, in Armenia, 15B; recoils gainst 

Ashot, 159 

Gu^lmo I r Duke of the ArchipelaRra. 475 
Gnphelmo 11. Dak*- of the ArchipaEfurak 
176 

Odibert dn Nogc-nln 599 note 
Guillaume do Sains, at H»i -;kv. 4Sd 
Guira^ua, iff bimkoH 
Guiscard, iff ItobcJrt 

Ci□ 4ami 1 (church of St ThefHjosju i }, ice 
WH&f Co o = tan tin op L a, o] lurches of 
G lhqhJ j inu r capturr-d by Turkfe, 67^ 
ee* Naked 

txamushtapln, Beljflq Alabe^ S99 
Gnruula in PftphlafttmiAp 117* 320 
GiHitor {"Wm tiki/ r) ^ Marquess of iFtriik, and 
Vtnifc?, 401 

Gurdmi, hq location of Molars, 105 
Gut, Western Kmperc-r, Kinq of Italy, and 
Venice, 400 

Guy de Lu^i^non, ei-King of Jerusalem, 
Krtij: of Cyprus, 43Hsq., 476 
Guy of Lusitnian, King of ArmBnonGiliciAp 
100 sq T 

Guy 1 de 3 a Boob a. Lord of Athene, sue. 
eeodfe hi& titiCJc, 45t9&q,; and WiULam of 
Achala, 44 L, 443: made Diihe r 442, 475 
Guy II, Dot# of Athene p minority of, 416; 
brilliancy of -hi* court, 447; death, 443 

Ouzei, *?* Ghuisf 
Gykt r G^cda, Magyar tUb r 193 
Gptuenriii t at Constant] nopJe, 75ft 
Gyor |l Lath} r hialmprie of, founded. 214 
Gyuiafebi L rvjir (KitrEiburp^ bishopric of. 
Founded, 211 

Habsburg, Houhc-oE, 559 
in B>tu, 143 

BudcE, ’riularr- ol Isaac Comncmie At* B21 
Hadrian „ Kmperor, 629; M house of* At 
Athena, 452 

HdrinJi I, Pope, 18; and Empress. IroDC, 
21; 243 

Bjulnun II, Pope. and Basil 1, 54, 189, 2$B ; 
and Moravian princes, ±21. 226 _ and 0S 
Cyril and bl£tbodloe r 224, 2M; and Bul¬ 
garia! 236; convokes oouneii of Constan¬ 
tinople, 351 eq T 

Hnilrian UL Pupo.imd PhoiLan schism, 354 
Hadrian IV, Pupa, and Lnmn of Gho 
Churches, 36U, 596. 601 
Hadrianople, in Budarina wnni, 29, 97, 233 
fh|-, 237 aq.; 19; IHJsq.; BISs 327; 3:30; 
CruKBdcr& at, M6 t 834; Vernation, 421; 
dereal of Baldwin I at, 424,320; (riven to 
Braiun, 425; 427; token by John Ill, 423; 


491; 503; 5J2; Turkish, 535, 532; 573 
579. 617, 637 *qq.; 333; 670; 074; 673; 
633; 687; death of Mahomet 3 at, 689; 
639 hj.; 692; death ol Murad I! At, 693; 
695 pq r ; palace of Mahatnet II at, 703; 
■capital of Macedonian theme, 733 

HAdrbmopEe (Chamius) Gate, m Constanti¬ 
ne, 896 sqq., 763, 764, 743 
HiWffiqs, the, paisea of, 334 
Eagiopcslltee, Juhq, &uperaatsEd*nt of posts. 

and Pbotini, 954 
Hagiotiieodorito, §ee Tbeodorita 
Hagn^niu], 334 

RuiEii, taken hy Crusadera, 110 
Hainault, count of, 417; i^M&LUdA of 
Hiijjl BektA&hp dejTish , And naming uf thu 
JjadfiSAZiAA, 663 

Hakim, Fatisnid Cikfiph of E.rrpt, conclruie^ 
pv&uE with PaEiJII, 119; perseoutoa CJafis- 
riims at Jerusalem,, 313 
Hal Leama^Baa, ut Blidruti 
Halier, prince at, Vladimirka, Yoio&Eat 
B all] Gaoem, on chamcier of MAhotnci I, 
633; on Mahomet II, 794 
HaEmyrns in Grueca, 483 
Haay Abhfti p 4 AU ihn aI- 1 Abbas 
Holys, river, 46; 129; 191 
Ramadan, taken by Be-l^uqs, 34M; 809 &q. 
aruabp Lakcn by Zanpl, 317; 359; by Tlmiir, 

Hamdiuide, rah.m ot Aleppo, 118 sq,, 146, 
148 rise of 277; are Ka'd'*iJ-I>aulahi H 
>Sa i f-ad- Haul oh 

ETacntner, Yon, on JanieiiArie& i 363! 67^ 
Hun^chow, (rr T.inj^ n. ^ 

Eh ram {Uj Polar ka}, ETun^aiiona defeated 
at, 355 

Harim, lAlin def^t &t H 85 f 3; 375 
^Tanrii Arab author of Maqamfit, 294 
HikTnie nnpuEne, da tan tin &, Bystan tine- le|^al 

writcr p 715, 717» nanno-phylai. at Cnnfrtan- 

tinopHe, 730 t PwmaiHnritim of, 721 gaq., 

724 

Harnaok, qaDEed cm ieanoclastia SfrUgglE, 41 
HrtroEd Fairhair, KLnjr of Norway, leader nf 
the VarangianEi in Sieily, 136 
Earran r Arabic litmmW in. 2M; Creek 
translators at* 29n sq r ; Crusaders do- 
feateti hi, 8ll; tenir of, «e Qfintja 
Harraniaria, and Islam, 207 
llarthanm, Arab commander in Cfclioia, 137 
Hdrun nr-Brodiid (HAflhld), AhbA^idCaliph of 
Jlaj^bdAd, victorious, over Iran#, 22 24 
121 *qq. ; 39; and Nicephn™!, lafi; death. 
127,275; revenue, 151; and Armenians, 
157; and ChlWore, IS9; and Bamicciilat. 
274; and postal service, MBS ; and □on- 
MeleEItiis, 233 nq.; 291; 29Sgq.; ™Lb of 
hie court, 290 

Hasan r Turkish emir of Cappadecia,, 84* 
Hasan ibn ^abbiiL, founder of the lasar.dtiE 
3W 

Ha=nm, Paraion Cunirnander under the Arabs 
122sqq. 

Hawaii. Boljliq leader, 164 
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Hu™ , the Janissary, lirel to enter Con- 
Ntantlnople, 7U3 
Hmlbeeg, Mce Anselm 
Hii,*ton, *ee Hethum 
Hebrew Luipnftfie. and Si Cytil, 220, 225 
Heimfeach, O, .Fr-, modern editor of Hikr- 
mfinapulm, 723 

He Ion \ Fahtao-logus), Queen of Cyprns, 471 
Helena, Empress, mother pf Constantine 
the Great, 25 

Helena, daughter cf Romanun I, marriage 
to Conutantillo VU, SI; 64; 67; death, 
SX ; 58 rw?te 

Helena, daughter of Ampins, wife of Cem- 
skinlme ViH, B4, 96 
Hoiena, Empress, wife of John V, 617 
Helena, niece of ItoniiktLUii HI. married In 
King of Iberia, 100 

Helena, Quf. n of Serbia, daughter oF Em- 
peror Baldwin H, 527 1 530 p S33 
Helena Graba, regent in Bosnia, $60; dt- 
pr.eed, 565 T 59 L ' 

Holes, Bosnian hmilj, 593 
Hfllladsta, tumuuttb oF the, tee Agallianus 
He! L^, thmnm of, 733, 742 
111 Htd I cues. 1 ’ connotation at Constantinople, 
261 

HolU niM tifin oi the Empire. 731, 736 
Hellespont p Saracen fleet in, 141* 140; 204; 

451; Venetian eel antes on. -J9Qisq r ; 467 
Eetasngfors h Ugro-Finnish Sodi'-t}' of, and 
site of Karakoram, S40 
Henri de d 3 muxig^riTi^ nt Fegftfc. 48c 
Henry oF Flftndcra, LAiits Emperor, becomes 
Jar1 of AdJumyttium. 422 sq.; in Ansa 
Minor, 424; 481 sq-q. r 4?J5; becomes Em¬ 
peror of the East „ 425; sneers* Fill nigi] 
of, 426; 427; and Marco Snmirio, 436; 
and Geoffrey tie Yillchnrdouin, 4lid; and 
Boril 0 f Bulgaria, 521; and tape I nm ■ ■ 
cant HI, 666 

Henry II P Emperor of the We=t h 40C 
Henry HI, Emperur of the West, and Venice r 
408 j embassy of Aigrras to, $07 
Henry IV, Emperor of the West, and AJoxIus 
fp 329, 468; Gregory VII *nd f 598 
Henry V* Emperor of the Wart, 346; 354; 
and the Papacy, 606 

Henry YJ„ Emperor of the- West, sends crown 
to Lett of ArmeaD-CLliota* 172; Byzan¬ 
tium and, 418iq +l 603 
Henry I of Lusignan, King uf Cyprus, and 
Frederick 11. 469; 176 
Henry II of Laeigrtan, King of Cyprus, 179 
sq.; deposed by hi* brolber. -169; -177 
Henry til, King of England, letter oF I^itLLn 
Emperor to, 490 ; and Mongols, 63S 
Henry JV, King of England, visited by 
Manuel II, 618, 678 
Henry VI, King of England, 691 
Rvnry, duke nf Austria, and Manuel! I, 371 
Henry, duke of Eilt$i.ii, defeated bv Mongols, 
S97 

Heurv, Latin Patriarch,, and Clement VC, 
615 


HeracEea (Cybistm), taken by Arabe, 126, 
124; CruudsB defeated at, 641; 421; 
■190; 482; annexed by Nicaea, 483; ceded 
to Genoote, 686; bishop of t see S mephoms 
Heraclea, Vent-Elan township r settlement r>f k 
1586 sqq.; 390; ffQRnll with Jesolti, 387, 
390 aqq-; Eaten by Pepin, 394; devastated 
by Magyars, 400; diocese of, 387, 405 
Hemelhua dyiku ty, 729 
Ficr-'-iclLua, Emperor, 625, 707; Hovels of, 
706, 711 

Hared, destroyed by Mnngata, 279, 634; 313 
Hercules, 484 

Hereke, taken by Latins, 483 
Hermanns, bishop of Pausum and Method! rm H 
227 

H'-rmupolts, tee Theodore of 
Harm ns valley, 354; $12; liver, 37S 
Herodatus, 447 

Hensek, on the GulF of Tand d, 382 
Heir^tha Fraocopol, lll-treatc-d bv Michael 
VI, HI 

Harzagovmn, the, 517; (tf Hum; dcri- 
vatLuc. of name, 574 
Hesiod, 763 

Hftfiiha, reglmCBt of the Imperial body- 
gunrd, 736 

H^thum ! (Hayton) T King of Armeno- 
CilseiA, crowned by Me faiher r 174; bis 
ultiMnie with the Mongols, 175 p 638 rml? 
H^thum II (Hayton) t the One-Eyed, King 
of Amicao-Cilicia,. 176 anil Mongols, 

178, ISO; 181 

He thorn ( H ay ton) p of Lambron^ son-In-law 
Dllhoroa II. 170 ; Wars against Hu hen H , 
171, 174 

Heihumlal] princas of Anneno-CilicLa, 154; 
oilincE, 180 

iJL'.mbLJyfoji r Me PrompEnarf nm 
Rexa-menm (Skettodiwv ), work of John lha 
erarph, 237 

H -vamilion, Greek "tranghald al Isthmus of 
Corinth taken by Turks, SQ0; §er IsLbmns 
Hi:^ (Tiingnt), Chinese- provuiMi, invaded by 
Mongols, 633 

Rica no f i „ regiment of Ihe Byzun ti ne Guards. 

739; Domestic of the, tte Gnrcutifl, John 
Hierapolie (Cbamishgadrak ill Armenia), 
birthplace of John I, 78 
Hierapolls in Nnrth ^yTia, «r Manbij 
Hiermp palace of, Mt ConsEanEinoptc, 
Councils 

Hierjeho, oaptuml by Hermans. 32p p 342 
HierofiyimiK, Byzantsno canani^t, 711 
'■ High FortroteS.. 1 s See hardurbertli 
Hildebrand^ Duke, takes RaTfr nna , 396 
Hildebrand, see Gregory V[I, Pope 
HimaJayae, ikfl 

Himerius, ByranttnvadmimJ, 141; defeated 
and disgraced, 142 
Him*, Me Eiuesa 

Eiscmir, urobbtshup of fileimi, und pho- 
Ihu, 239 
Hindu! see India 

Hindu Rmh, mountain range, 277 
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Hippocrates, trnnElnLed into Arabia, 297 
H ippodrome (Cii-nus). ue 
Hisfiim p Umayyod Catipb, I‘20 &q. 

Hasn Mansur, ifc Perth fi 
H=tiin r battle of, 278 

Hochaij, Chinese town, dealh of Mangu 
Ebnn at, 645 
Hoticnburg. *rr Benbold 
Hobenbtaufen. the, ambitions of. 596; 003; 

*te Constanne of 

Holland, 449 

Eij]v Ani- r '-, the, G !■. te of, At Con^tei3tiDDple h 
333 

Ho]t Apostlei, chorch of, we Ccuie binli ti opto 
Hok Argyrk monastery oi the, founded by 
TvflckBM IV L 104 

Holy Ghael. Doctrine of the Procession af 

the, 91; is Armenia. 17b ; M«-l!nmilus 

itnri, 2*AB; Photins and, 349 &q*, 254; 
Emperor Lm VI on, 258, 901, 967, 271; 
John HI and, 497; Theodore II aod h 5G5; 
594 &q.; John Bteeilsi raid. 613; Manuel IE 
end, 616: Pie thud and, 624 ; at Cuunnil 
of Bari, 600; afi Fl-ithxq, 621 r 023 
111 Holy ■Maiininm/’ *e* Athoe 
Holy Sepulchre, church of, lee Jerusalem 
Hum,a, f« Eubkeum 

HumtT, LaUgh L at Cunytouteim pie, 114: 316; 
7UH: Epirote paraphrase of, 453,474; com¬ 
mentary on. 7M 

Eomin. Chinese province, 035 sq., 645 
HonOriiiS n, Pope, and John II, 355 h 590; 
600 

Honarius III. Pape* esndE I spate to grown 
fttopben oE Eerbia, 521 
Honoriu* 11, anti-Fopr, t?e Coda] a* 

Hospitallers {Knigbk- of Si John, Knighia of 
Rhodes), at Autloch, 175; and Gothum of 
Armenia, 177 sq.; in Greece, 457,451}, 459; 
in Ubpd«l : 4.55. 4A3, 465. 467. GG5, 671; 
in Icaiin. 463, 177; rind Peier of Cyprus, 
470; 474; tbnre in Latin Empire, 4*0; in 
Bounmn ia, 540; oil; 617; tabs At;.alia r 
660; and Theodore of Mistra, 677 eq.; 
deEund Smyrna, 683 Mp; and Mahumei II r 
667 L Gmnd Mutter oE, 672 
Ho worth, Sir H.. on origin of name Tartar. 
630 ; on Mongol massacre, 634; on Euhlai 
Khan, 648 
Hranid, ine Sandaij 

Hntbchea, ancettor of the Bagralnni, 157 
J/ririuv among Avars, 199 
Hm=heT£ky p on cully Kujvian history, 203 
aqq. 

Hrvoje Vutcid. Grand Duke, '' 5uiagtsaktr, pr 
in Bceni&t 660; 505; death, 666, 676 
Huboinv. idr Omar 

Hubert of Bhindratei bn ik of TheyKalonica, 
426 

Enbc-rt, marque^ of Tnseony, 402 
Hugh I of Lusiginvn, King of Cyprus, 476 
Eiifh 11 of Lu=ignan f King of Cyprus, 
476 

Hugh IE, King of Cjnnis r father-in-law of 
C'jhm ot AxmenorCilicia,. 179, 477 


liagh tT( Kin^ of Cyprus, 477; and C’-S- 
UtnStlnc IV qf Arm ena. Cilicia. 161 
Hugh o i Lnaigneuip Frinoe of Galileo, and 
the Moiva, 451 

Hugh of Plovence, King of Italy, 64; and 
Cuna tan tine Til, 2W; and Venioo, 406; 
402 

Hugh of SI Pol, made lord of DemaUka, 4’J2 
Hugh ofYertnandoie reachrsaConetanlknople,, 
367; 339 

Hugh o£ F3eTigny,_262 wt* 

Huifigsi, Mongol B-Ehan a( Fere La , and 
Beth urn I, 179; captures Baghdad, 279, 
300 h 642; conquers - ■ AsjytsFnna, 11 641; 
636; 64B; fnnnifa Persian dynasty, 641; 
645- 647; become* a Moetisn. 646, 6ol; 
654; patronage of astranuuuj^ 299. 629 
Hum, Land of (Eenjegovina), 53 7; 523; 
£.upau qf, 524; seized by Huii^nry, 526. 
556; h31; by Serbia. 534; 542; by Lkj^niu, 
£44; 566 cq, ;-579; made Hnngarian duehv. 
520; 353Hruriic mien nvt-r, iTi73; 575; 
riLlaektd by Turkey 5R6 sq,^ 673; flllii-l3j 
anneaedp 5d2; Table of euteri. 591 
Hmneiid^ Eamces admintJ. ravager CypruE, 
127 

Humbert of DftupbIn5 K founds Great achoLar- 
thipB at Paris,. 616 

Humbert, ordinal-hlihop of SyEva Candida, 
legato nf the Fop* ftt EtuaVento, 2G6sq.j 
at Con*tunlinoplu 1 269. 271 
HtUnbc-rtopliLus, Norman tisvlhT, conspires 
against Alexius I, 3B2 
Husain ihn Ishag (JobanitibfiiflJ T AaK imna- 
lator pf medinal W 0 Tk&, 297 
Hundred TiAr&' War, 669 
RuufAlvy, on origin Of Magyars, 194 *q. 
Hungnria, Great, 195 

Etldgiirians. r tt olio ; 140, 170; 

and T*»r^ I n a29, 324 ; 320; and Jdhn If, 
355aqq T ; and Manuel, 368 H 373; 370; 
and Venice, 409 Bqq. p 416; and ^erbia # 
510, 531, 535, 545, 553sq r# 563&q. p 569, 
571^ 578; imd Bulgaria, 52$ sq r , 554; and 
BoEuia^ 526, 544, *56 r 559. 566, 574, 579 + 
581; and Turks, 617 aq.; 609 sq.; id 
NiEopalia, 676; nl Ko^dvo, 573,693; ; 

692; and Mahomet II, 694 
Hungary, Magyars in, 19tt eq. m 210 sqq,; 
Biil^ara in, 234; And Turks, 617 sq,; S52; 
675; 635; Ei^7; Mur»d II in, 090; Invaded 
by Mongols, 608, 628, 637 r 630 ; kiii^s of, 
f*f AndreWj. BiMa , E ULtiriCj G Eoloman, 
Ladisbn, Lou is, Matthias gigismqnil, 
fi Lepben, T1 odishiT: ufip Margtu r el of 

Hung^Wll, ChinetE Kmpefur, founder of 
Ming dynaaty, 649 

Hems, 184er^ r ; <UltgnrQ) 188; in JuatiniikTi''& 
army v 73&; and CUHEfimtinqple, 747 
Hunjadi,, John. VOi vode nf Tnuisyl vania, vic¬ 
tories of. over Turks r 462, 571/584, 624; at 
batlte of Vfcrmip 572 n 69J &q.+ at Hns^oVo, 
S73 P 602 aq,; and Bomla, 574 sq,; sav^sE 
Belgrade. 576; and Slahomet II, 694; 
dentb, 577, 701 
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HiiEsm, MasliDi martyr, 288 
Husain, brolhftr-in Uw of Timilf. 650 
((nflaiii ibn (fn-siui SuJum d 

Ghur, defeated by Sun j nr, Slit 
Hynkitilhus, mnnaateiy af, »t Nina**. 4S4, 
468 

flrtitiu, John, wee John 
Hifpato* fconaulj, title conferred on the Doge 
More*! I lud, 390 
HyprQ'fri h ill; i k OoisogE 
Hlfpobokm (un-G^mO, bridai gift in BjEKl- 
lins Iilw,, TI 631 718 

Ihelin, A'c John o( 

tberhi {Georgia), Ban LI U m, 95 eq„, 149. 
164; and Armenia* 155; devastated by 
ChazarB, 169; and Trebizond, 472, 480 r 
515 ; and ikljuqs, 310 ; conquered by 
Mongol*, 036. 633; influence of Byzantine 
S*w in, 7i4; 653; enamel work in, lflS; 
kings of, ME BiigurnL. Glurgi. Uparid, 
Puruku L; sjlloan of, 6 J 9; i it aho kn thonkos; 

Curopalute-3 uf t t32p H-U 

Iberians, 97. 103; in Rywitlnc army* 738; 
convent of, on Mount Alhfll, 66; clergy aE 
Council of Fernmt. 621 
tbn nl-Atblr. Arab kbturian. 108, 133 note; 
works of. 293 

Ibn jd-Hftbhiriynh, Arab satirist, 865 
Ibn R'Vijrt, Ate Avenpaco 
Dm FiwJEun, on CbazjLr judges, 191; on Liui- 
gHJlE, 194 

Ibn Tfn ulrul j on town of Unitary, 193 
Ibn Hisbiim, Arab gra min flfi an, 293 
Ibn I&bijfl, biographer of Mahnmetp 293 
I bn Kburdfeihblb, Penaian pus t-muster,. offi- 
OUd hiLudbuuk by. 295; on IinssiiLn trade, 
201 

Ibn Mnngfi, son in- Law cl GLuaZF, 353 

ibn Knafid, ae# Avsnoes 

Ibn Bnilft, on ta™ of Iiil, 191; on Burdne. 

122; On Magyars, 195 Sqq. 

Ibn Sn'd, Arab biographer* 293 
Ibn Sinn, w£& Avicenna 
Ibn Tu/ail, *ec Abubacer 
rh.rft hTm Abbosid prince, rival to the Cilipb 
Htv'mun, 127 

Ibrahim, Arab general, 126 
Lbrnh mi, emir Of Qnraman* and Mahomet II, 
698 eq. 

Ibribim Ibn al-Aflhlab, emir of Africa, 134; 
141; 275;: 300 

Ibrahim ibn Inil (NCybJ), Seljjnq prince, S04 
Itarin. hland taken by John III, 42$; -188; 

Genoese ami Hospitallers in. 466; J 77 
Iceland, Northmen from, 733 
Icon Sum fQonynJ. capital of Heljuqs of Bum, 
315; Gruaadera at, 338; Minn J I fail* at, 
3165; MinneiVa Lls£ attack on, 378; 654 
I contain (Bum}, Sultans of, 163 r 315; raids 
ejr Armeno-Giitflla, lilis-qq.; and Mongols, 
174 Hqq., 6-53; and Alexins I, 343 Rg r ; and 
John H, 307; 312; 317; 357 ; *mS Frede¬ 
rick I, 3?2; and ManneS |, 365 4qq.. S73, 
377 bq-; Invade Empire* 383; John 111 


and | 422, 422 j 479; 642; t* Kai ■ Ka’ nu, 
Kai-Khnsrii, hai ijuh.iti, Malik-Shah* 
Miis'ud, QjiQ'AraEMj Ehiiunabahi Bo- 
lalnian 

lcnno?]:L'!tb r 5 , 15 sq. t 26 sq. t 26, 30 §q. p 

33 sq. f 41 p 800 

Icouoc-itkh lie Em pare rs, t ee Chap. 1 pisi^iVa; 
general tsanj-ite, 1,6 5 q q.; 41; legislation 
of, 70dEtqq. 

Ida, Mfc, pttfiden of, 481 
Idris ibu “AbhuLih, founder of dynatr.y in 
Moracco. 300 

Iilriyid, dynasty in MoroonD p 500 
I^natins, PaLnarch of Constantinople p lie- 
posed by Burdca, 4fl, 243 sq.; appeals lo 
liome r 47; reinstated by Bftsil I, 63, 251; 
death. 54, 256; 218 &q.; nnd Pope Leo 
IV, 247; conflict with Photius. 248sq.. 
255 

Ignr, Prince of Kiev, erpedifinn agam&l 
Greeks, 205 ; 207.743 
ifluwn {abbot), of the Unm, authorltv of. 
81 

IkbEihldids, Egyptian dynasty p 143, 360, 3Lr2 
IkhLiman, in Bulgaria p 240 
lUk . title of Espreme Kiiag^in of the GhftZAT8, 
leD sq. 

H-Ghazi, of the I’rtaqiii dyrwwty, 316 bq. 

B ’ Khans, Monjgcl dynasty of Persia. iL^ndxd, 
779; co averted to If Lam. 644; uhd Ef[ypt. 
651 §q, 

Dkilijt. Aub of A tail Shah, 813 
a HI timiri it r i i~*n Persian T = 1 rinri j* philosophy 
of, 226 
Illyria, 675 

IJlyricnm, 379; ditHSfeleS dp phw^d under the 
jurisdiction Of lh*: PatrikiT-h of Cqnqtan- 
LLCLdplOp 10. 68, 246 
Omen 1 , Lake. 262 

Ilovayeki, on early RnsFian pritLCti, 205 
Dyap we l^t Elias ' 

Mmid-ad-LJn, biographer cl Saliclin, H06 
'ImM-ad-DiJl Z min', see Zangj 
Imago worship, i« Icnnoclafl-TQ 
Imam-Caliph* the, ideal of, 279, 282- ShL 1 ^ 
Lies and the Irnfliuship of 4 Ali, 301 
Imams, spared by Tlmiirs 680 
tmbroti, 323; given Demetrius PaUtouic^us, 
404; 465; birthplace of CriWbuJ uu, 474 
JrFiprro {of, me4 Basdetjs 

^IndcpEndenta,/'’ tYfttk faTmera of country 
round Conetari tin Oplo. 509; and CfvptUrt 
at, 511 pq. 

11 fnde^ 11 to Arab literature by Nddim. U9HJ 
India. Mu'ndTa travel a in, 295; Ekl'itis 
d tat rill ve c, 3tH Rq,; Mnhtnud r s eam- 
paigna in, 303 ; |f<US d lld in." 304; & 
expeJjtLon to, 311; 531; Mogul dynasty 
in* 622. 650, 652; Timur's conquest of h 
650 lu^hm (IUndiil niediclnep 297; 
*3toJQ00ay p 298; Indian OoetiJl, 274 
Indifii, the, merchandise of, in Armenia, lily 

'IrStHtt, ahridgruent- r>f TueliniHi , B W A j 
work, 707 

Indn HiwrriAn CciuH, used by EuLgars, 193 

80 
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locks, rlvw. 274; 633; 333; 351 
LnebolL on BLuk Sea, MSO, 3d8 
Ingenna, ie« Eudocia 
Inn, Bavarian river, 212 
Innoeent U. Pope h and John H r 555 
Tmu icif nr. Ill, i' ij-Jig . and Fourth Crusado, 
415 sq., 4U3, 805 sq,; nn sunk of Constan¬ 
tinople, 420; 423; nt ;lL SulgATM, 424, St SO; 
and Bffnrj' of Flanders, 423; and Princes 
of A chain. 4J4 r A'S’i ; and Tbcodofu 1, 
433 ti|. T 487™»fc; 400 note; 4151 noh; 395 
&q L ; and Antioch, X76; and Byzantine 
Church, 60S, fill, 633 
innocent IY t Pops, and Mongol envoys, 493; 
iind John If 1, 600; and Tartans, 650; 
and Mongol menace, 6^9 
Innocent V, rope, nllmuktam of, to 3li(i|iaftl 
VHI. eii 

Inn ocenl v t, Pape, and B be phen DiiSaa, 546; 
and John V r 617 

Institute* of jafttinian, commentaries on h 
71)7^, 712 sq. 

Investiture (SOidlloL compared with Leono 
clastic controversy, 31, 729 
loiinnoiipolsEi, new name given to Prilskv, 
940 

Ionian IttlailiU, become Venetian, 421, 432; 
ruled by Leonardo Took, 4*5; become 
Turkish, 436; Venetian Again, 467; lut 
rdja of Venetian cokuiej, 472; results of 
litin eonqaeat nL 4TB; 723; 742 
Ionian Sea, 3S0, 436 

I pek, residence of Serbian Metropolitan, 524; 

made seal of Patriarch, &12; 570 
Iranian races in Booth Buitsifi, 184; language, 
195 

H Irar] f73; 2B6; 289; 291; BllWal- 

hids In, 301; 307; Zaugi governor 
317 

'Irw L AjamI {Media), 304, 311, 633, 536; 

Biiljdq djTHtitj in, did eq. 

Irens, Charter prmcesn P wile ot Constantini- 
V. 189 

Irene, EmprcU, reign of, 10 sqq.; origin and 
character, 19; sum mans Council at S Lcaea. 
21; dopewes her son and oesiimBE title of 
Emperor, 24; deposition, 2-5; 31; 34&qq.; 
I i_it.Hr--. to the Saracens, 124 Hi|^,; 246; 
HovcJi of P 710; 757 

Irene (DutaS), wife of Alexius 1, 326; 
crowned, 323; intrigue her son 

John, 346 

Irene (Piriska), Hungarian pnnoe&a, wife of 
John n T ds| t m 

Irene, wife of Androniane II P 5113 
Irene, first wife of John £ll F 495+ 403 eq. 
Irene, wife of Andiutlku* Comnenna ( sister- 
in-law of Emperor Manuel 1, patroness of 
scholars, 363 

Irene f Angtd(lfl), wife of Philip of Swablrt, 
417 

Irene! daughter ol Theodore 11 h portrait of P 

514 

Irene, daughter of Michael Vlll, married to 
John Am§n III. 3 J 29 


Irene, wife of George Erenkorii, poisoned 
hy her son, 577; 596 

St, church of, rat imcfcr ConitHQ- 

tlnopL« 

Iris, river, 130 

H Tsa, Ahhasid prinoc, nthde of the Caliph 

_ M&hdJ, 123 sq. 

- Lri, son Of BijfcXfd I P at Angora, 6d2; killed 
bj Sulamiun. 684 

lame 1 ComnenUE, Emperur, dis^TMed bj 
Theodora, 116; defsatod by Turks at 
Bay her, .166; revolts against Michael VI, 
U7 P 319 &qq.; crowned j-Imperor, 118, 322- 
family, 3lB- p ahantciler, 322; and Com- 
lari os, 323 sq.; abdication* 324; 323; 
Novel Of. 730 

Liailfl II AngeluB, Hmpemr, arrested by An- 
dmEiicus I, 383; pjfuoSainjed Emperor t 

3M r 414; reign «L 394; viajjsitudes of r 
^ 17 sqq, P 421, GG4; 4 80; BuijmrianS revolt 
Against, 318 *q, r 529; slliance with Sala- 
din, 384, 60S; Novell of, 720 
Isaac, gonaral of Maheenct l. In Bovnia. 
566 aq. 

f aahr-i of Lmigoui, wile of Oshin of Anna no- 

Cslioift, 170 

liahctla of Aoskiftt wife qf Leo the Great of 
Annsno-diicia, 172 

Isabelle of Yllf shardotria, Pris joess of Achaia, 
"the lady of the Morea/' marriaffl? to 
N^ipebtnn prince, 444; 443; married to 
FIL>rent, 4"l7; radii Philip of Savoy t 
448; death, 449 ; 452; 474 
Ziopurtufe* r title of the Em peror t 723 
JnAuria, 178; incorporated with Armeno- 
Cilicift, 172; 174 sq,; X25iuplr; Ifianrran 
QOMt, 133 P a40 

IfljturtAO Emperors, Chap, i; 34; 49; 720; 
cam lor artnj T 737; and navy. 741 sq.; 
739 

l&ha, depnty-khs^an of the Chazars, 190 

IfthlTTMllfify IN .Asan-sins, lEEna^il 
iMho'yath* Neatorian Patriarch in Baghdad^ 
289 

Isidore, ahhol of B t Demetrius, in favour of 
Union, 623; made archbishop of Kiev, 
621; Cardinal, 623; 625; 696; 4t aisgfl 
of Conataniino-ple, 695, 693 
IsUiore, oommentfltor on J u.j>Eiulan n 797 
Lbtdore ol Mifoi^ architect of Bt Sophia, 762 
Iskander (Akauudcr), Skandcrbeg 
Islam, among Ghazan f 190, 219; among 
Bolgtirs, 194; inilnence of ChrlfitiAll 
catechisms on, 236; political theory of, 
239 sqq.; toleralinn under, aecta 

ini 361; internal distension* oi r 342sq.; 
nonsotldlLliuo under Beljriqs, 209 nqq*; 
poaittuti of Baghdad in, 311; Be3juqa soa- 
vnrted So h 344; among Mongol a, 340, 346 
sq,, 651; religion of Timur, 333- 11-Khan 
dynasty and, 344; Slav aonvsmona ta r 
56€ P 501 r 587; and Bosnian Bogomilas, 
502; AJjd Jimssaariss, 864; and 0ttOttiaiMi h 
363; i£e Chap, t 
Imui 1 !!, unole of Bnurklyiniq, 309 
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Ismi'M, Rhl'ph doctrine. 97G, 293; sect of 
lAasaMius). 301; Ishmuelrle&. w* issas- 
ffioi 

Idovft, B cu L-dsclinfl ab bev of, in Ormg t 438, 

47 a 

Ispahan, captured by 3e3j6qs,, 304; 300 

aqq r 

fijMKie]*, Magyar official h 215 
f^pJLti iih {Asparuck), Bulgarian khan mi¬ 
grate© to Bessarabia, 236; am] InaiiniaTi 
n, 23i 

Israelites, 305 

Lra'jl, former rmme of Alp AjuLui, f.o. 

Jsrf’ti, son of Seljnq, 303 tq. 

Isthmus of Corinth, wall bail! aaros© r 400, 
402, 090; Heimmilian 
Idtria, ceded to the France, 24, 36; SlfiVOliLO 
liturgy in, 229; 386; tiepa rated from 
Venice, 387, B89; t*Jt*n by ClnurlemagneH 
303 aq.; relumed bo Byzantium, 59ft; 
398; and Venice, 401. 403 h 406. 578; 786; 
marquess of, m Gunter 
I [alien, I takane. cap Loin? at Armenian court, 
172; in Byaaium© army, 347, 736; in 
Empire, 736, 773; In CoEislanElnopIe* 701 
iiqq. h 746,750; trade frith Constantinople, 
732; with Salomca, 770; with Bulgaria, 
323; volunteer© against Turks, 87ft £■]-, 
091; ban kvis in Greece, 473; ltd [fine i n 
Bdehijl, 51 7 P 506; Italian marriage of 
Stephen of Serbia, 521; wife of Andfo- 
ulquh II. 653; favourite of John EH, 
493 sq,; literature at court of Manuel I h 
382; revision of Prochiran, 717, 725 
Italics, John ,** Consul nt the Philosophera; 11 

leaching of condemned, 350; 784 
Italy 4 taxation in, 4; anfci-JoonMbkSl ris¬ 
ings, 9 aq r , 388, 390; lost to Eastern Em¬ 
pire, 5, 18 n 22, 25, 38, 273, 326 sqq.; Leo 
IV and* 19; 18 sq.; 89; Nlcephorua U 
and, 7t! sq., 145; 60 sq.; 88; Basil II and, 
E>1 Bq. T 94; Canetantinc Vllland, 9V; 103; 
108; 141; 147; 246; 2ft9; John If aod, 
358, 388; Manual I and, 380 Ujq rr 374,412 
Bq.; 456; 483^: 595 &q r ; 598; 601; 608; 
John V in, 616; Manuel El la, 818; 619; 
John VTO in, 821, 690; 624; themes in, 
733 sq,, 73^ eiarclmte of. created, 732; 
decay at Byzantine rule in, 387, 389, 697; 
induftnire of Byzantine law in, 724 sq,; at 
Byzantium cm, 776 sq.; Byzantine Church 
in, 112 ©q,, 259, 288; monk? in, 253, 253, 
737; Saracen© in, 37, 139, 142, 14 4, 149, 
151, 288; Magyar midi in, 20 *j.; Lom- 
harda in P 9 eq.; 17 &q., 22, 386; Charle¬ 
magne in t 18 r 392 sq,; hi Jigs oE, and Ternhe,. 
480 sq,; Conrad EE in, 407; 456; 463 sq.; 
465; Normans Ln p S2 H 112, 288, 2CB h 325, 
328 eqq.; sIhtk from r 2B8; 633; 337; 341; 
343 sq.; 352 *j.; 499, WH; 506; 624; 
Tarldah designs on, 670 P 578; Chaps, v, 

TTTTJhaJMffl 

ItiL (Abel), capital of the Cbaiure, 198 sqq4 
river, ih Volga 

Zto4Jp, the Swineherd, Tsar of Bulgaria, 626; 


marriea Tsfiritea Marfa, 529; ItUIad hj 
Tartare, 530; 590 

Ivan 1 Crmqevld, the Black, Montenegrin 
niter, 586 sq M 539 

Ivan H Cruojevid, Montenegrin ruler, 592 
Ivanko, Basamba. Brine© of Wallah la, at 
battle of YelbnSd. 538; 539 sq.; 598 
[vankn, Bulgarian rebel, 478; Slays John 
Afl&n I, 520 

Jv&tfi, Bulgarian noble, Feahtanue to BasEJ 
n p 242 

Ivate p Bulgarian chamberlain of Ifiohacl IV p 
244 

Ii-iron, con vent of, 90 
Isnnd, «fd Nlcomotiia 
Iartiq, tc£ Nieaca 

IisyaslaV, candidate* far the prmaednni of 
Kiev, 388 

•iaz-ad-Dln. nr fkl^IU'us; title of Alp 
Ar.-diin, 308 

Jnhn: HuUirlu, Mongol defeat at, 838 
JatiDllliee, Syrian ChrlstLaus, 123, 290; In 
oublte bishop, 269; and Cnjon of Florence, 
623 

Jacques D'Avefmea, occupies Eubcwa, 43d 
Jacques de Bans, riophew of Philip U of 
Taranto, jmd Aetlftifl, 456; 474; 476 
Jafla. Venetians ftt, 411 
JagataL, son oT Jonghta Khan, Mongol ruler 
of TratiftOiEamt, 279; 633; ehare of hi a 
father 1 b dominions, 635, 846; 641; 645; 
descendants of h 650 

Jihia F Arab thedopian and author, 294 
Jajee^ in Bosnia. 568; Eteptoen Tomaeevid 
crowned at, 576; taken by Tnrks p 580; 
Hutigiitiun burnt of, 581 
Jalal-ad-Din, Sbab of Ehwsraim, or?r- 
thruwn by Slon^olsi, 312, 515, 833; 636 
Jalul-ad-Din. title of Malik HbnJi,, 397 
Jamibjid-Din h f'emiui Astronomer, and Eu- 
hhi Khan, 648 

Jaiues In King of Cyprus, hostage at Genoa. 

470; 477 

James II H King of Cyprus, regains Farms- 
gosta, 466.471; 477 

James TTI. King of Cyprus, dsath of, C67 h 

471; 477 

Jiliucs n. King of Aragon, 496 
JamO$ II, King of Majorca, 452 
Jemnia, schools of, 629 
land on the Jai,erte== r 313 
JaniE=anes, farmatinn of. by Oik ban, 863 
eg.; at Nieorpolii, 676; at Angora, 682; 
desert Eulaimiin!, 665; desert fdasi, 686; 
689; 692; at Eohovd, 693; at siege of 
Ca£L£tailtl£iOplti p 696, 702 tq.; and Ma 
hornet II, 705 

Jan jidi, chief Beat of the Bomian Bogomil©*, 
ft4S 

Jantm, river at Traavo, 523 
Janus, King of Cyprus, misfortunes of, 470; 
477 

Japan, Mongol crpeditinn to, 646 
Japhet p supposed ancestor ©I Mongols, 632 

B0—2 
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laqulnfca* widow of Constantine Bodm of 

Serbia, 3.10 

Java, Mongol eapedillgn to, 840 
Jaiarte*, ri^er, 316; 650 
Jeic. ew ,/iId 

JeELghiz Khun, sarly history of, 832; 027; 
631; eonqneEte of s 279, 633; death and 
burial, 634 aq,; administration, 634; divi¬ 
sion of Empire, 665; 666; 688; 64,1; 
worshipped m China. 646; arm y of* 647; 
646 sqq,; 653 sqq T 

Jerusalem. 148; 175; taken by Gnusdere, 
335, 338 sqg.; Seljtiqs in, 377; Egyptians 
in p 316; conquered by Saiadin p ’1TB, 361; 
410; 416; kingdom of, 422; and Orprna* 
489, 477; ^'AssLBea of/ 1 437; Serbian 
foLmdntionii at , 5M: 609; 620; 643; saved 
from Timur. 680; kings of, Amatory, 
Baldwin, Folk. Gudlruj, Guy, John of 
Brie one; Patriarch of. 173 r 261 P sa- Eu- 
thymimE- church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at, 90. 100. 506 sq. J c hurch of the Theo¬ 
tokos ill, 70S 

Josolo, bishopric of. 387 jealousy of 
Kemctaa, 300 sq.; 302; devastated by 
Magyars, 400; CaVazOccIierina 
Jews, than hostility to i mages, 7; Leo III 1 a 
edict against. 7; driven from Corutftnti- 
nepie. 109; mnjisftcred at Zapetra, 129; 
153; communities in Caucasus and Cri¬ 
mea. 190; disputation with St Cyril, SlO 
sq-. laiom and, 2H0 sqq.; Jewish Arabia 
works F 290; Jewish law, 293; tlttde in 
the East, 405; in Thebes, -140; Juwlih 
raters In the Cyclades, 468, 472; hi Crate. 
472; Jewish wile of John Aluiondsr of 
Bulgaria, 548; 554 ; Jewish archbishop of 
Bulgarin. 243; *en J udaism 
Jibiah (ByblDBh 146; captured by John I T 
148 

JUUd, Muslim holy War, 282; demanded 
by Arabs against John I. 147; against 
Mongols, 636 

JUa t'/efrjj,. Magyar title. 126 
JiryoA. poll liLi paid by nun-M usltma. 387 
Jnakim. bishop of Bm=a, made Armenian 
Patriarch hy Mahomet If, 162 
Jmuq of Anjou, wife of tishm a! Armeoo- 
Ciltein, 170 

Joanna I. Queen of Naples, and Achuia, 456; 
474; 476 

Joannicius. son of John I of Trebiaond, 
515 

Joanniuu, bishopric of, 242; taken by Nor* 
nom*. 320; by BugudelmontU 457; cap¬ 
tured by Turks, 161, 606; 462; held by 
Serbians, 543, 653 c-q. 

Job, icr Ajynb 

Johannicias ihn Saracen, betrays Basil the 

Bird. 08 

johftiinitiria, im Hunaln ibn lahaq 
JobAimit^a, Kilojan 
John I Tximisces, Emperor, 68, 71, 75; 
early life, 78; murder* Nicephoros 11 and 
becomes Emperor,, 77; 79; crowned by 


Patriarch, SO; kis reign, BZsqq.; 84, 67 
netr; in the Eaat H 72, 145 eq . 147 
and Armenia| 161, and Bulgaria, 2:19 si]-; 
259 ; Novels of. 715; relations with .Borne, 
260; 401; and Venk*, 402; 403 ; 739 
John II Comnenas, Emperor, birth. 328; 
332; coronation and accession. 346; end 
comage, 348; ■obur&cter. 351; foreign 
policy, 352; nod N^jijqs, 353, 357; and 
Venetians. 354, 411; and Hungarians, 
355; and Serbs, 356; and Armano>Cilicia, 
169, 358; Cilteiuj campaign, 359 eq*; 
death, 581, 170; and Papacy, 506, 600; 
Novels of, 720; nnd Canon Law, 733 
John Ill Ducas Yatatzes* Emperor at Nicaea, 
nccea&ion of, 437! 486; nuxe-soea, lUSaq** 
440; Feign of, 487 sqq.; and Bulgarin, 
4B0. 523; and ThossalomCa,, 498dqq.; 
conqnfTTa Macedonia, 492; and Michael of 
KpiruB, 494; second nipLiTiagg, 495: eccle- 
fliAiticnl, poEoy. 497 nq.. 596, 60?aq>; ad- 
minis tracton, 428 sq.- nud Michael Palaeo- 
IcgtLi, 503Eq.; and Genoese. 510 ; 515 sq.; 
524; and Latin bishops, 607; Novel of, 
730, 722; death and canonization, 130, 
501 

Johia IV Lneouis, minority of, 506 *q.; 588; 
510; 512; blinded and imprisoned, 513 
sq.; 516; 520 

John Y Palaent^ns. Emperor, minority of, 
541, 615; and John GftnEJUOZienc, 543, 
665 sq.; 545; rmd EulgaiLims, 554 * at- 
temptd to gain help £n. m VVeeL 617 sq*, 
670; Orkhan and, 867; and Mnrad 1, 
671; and Bayazid I, 675; and Ij^hofl, 
450; 098 

John VI Cimtaonrene, Emparor, and th& 
^forea, 454; and Stephan Bnian, 540 &qq,; 
543; and Turks n 544; deposed, 546; 615; 
and Papacy, 616; 617; at eiege of Nicoea, 
661; Orkhan and, 605 aq + ; qn cqnditl cn of 
Empiro, 669; as hiatorion, 765; 775; 
death. 463; 593 

JohB YII PalfteatogUS h Emporor, nephew of 
Manuel If associated with him^ 677; de. 
ten ds C o u&tantj apple. 679 aq,; 885; 503 
John VIII PiklaentogTLE, Emperor, and CuilD- 
C U of Baals r 620; at Feiraja. 631 §q.; and 
Act of Union, 1523. 690: *lffith s 624: and 
Murid II, 680 &qq>; embftsey to the WbeB f 
619; 593 

John I AioucboF, Hon of Atcziue l of Tro- 
bizoud h aet aaide from tuCcesasoq,. 514; 
becomes Empe^r, 515 : 516 
John of Brienne, King of Jeruftaiom „ I^tla 
Emperor (rtgobt). 427; Invaded Asia 
Minor, 488 sq.; and John 1H, 6l)8 
John Angel Ud, crowned Emperor at Salomco, 
429 *q,, 446; made Despot by Kmwror 
John HI, 401; death, 49^- 47fi 
John Asen 1 F Tsar o! Bulgaria. 517; revolts 
agoinal ISyzantEuid, 510 sq.; murdcJr&d, 
510; 596 

John Asen EL. Tsar of Bulgaria, and Latlmi, 
420; (iod Jdha HI. 129; 489 Sqq.; rc- 
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covers bis throne, 5J1; prosperity of, 
^Bq.; deaOi, M; S'Jn : 590 
John As4n II1 T Tsar o! Bulgaria, son at 
Mrts&a, short reign of, 529; with the Tar- 
I«a P 530; 590 

John Alexander AsSn* Tear of Bulgarin* 
559: and the Pope r 540; and Turks, 544; 
and Cb arch, M3: patrpn of learning, 519 ; 
5M; 696 

John ShEshTtian* last Tsar of Bulgarin* 554; 

defeated by Turks. 557; deftlh P 560, 590 
John Steph en. Tear oE Bulgaria, 53d; exiled* 
539 ; 590 

John Vladaalax, Tsar of Bulgaria. 942; 244; 
OT3 

John Srarlmir,, of Yldin in Bulgaria, earned 
oS hy Hungarians* 554; Turks and* 557, 
501; 590 

John I of Lusiipmn, King of Crpro-S 477 
John II of Lueignan* King of Cypnis„ 471 p 
477 

John I Dncas Angdus (ibe Bastard 1 r son of 
Michael II at Epirus, deeertfl William of 
Aetuun, 442; Dube of Neopatnis, 444; 
445; SOT; and rcimum* 6X3; 475 
John II, Duke of NeopatnM, 449 sq. P 475 
John Vladimir. Ptincis of Piotleft, 240; 
mud Samuel of Bulgaria, 241; murdered* 
242 

John of Gravina, Princu of Admin* 452 Sq,; 
474 

John. 13like of Athena, and John Bucels 
A ngelos. 444 B<J. ; death, 440, 475 
John of RandaEZO, Duke of Athena. 475 
John r P King of Aragon, Dolce of Athens and 
Neopatras. 457; 475 

John Lackland, King of England, 415; 4j§0 
John T Onsini, count of Ceph&Jon ia, 475 
John II Oraml* rules Epirus and GephoJouia, 
455; 475 

John YIIL Pope, and Pbotius. 54.253; 254; 

and St Methodise. 227 §qq. 

John l3i p Pope, and Anthony Cauleaa, 55, 

256 

John Xi Pope, and NLchohs Myetrcne* 62; 
SfiT 

John XL Pope, reeeguifles Tb sophy loot aa 
Patriarch P S3, 250 

John XIII, I^ipe, legates of. at ConEtjuiti.no- 
ple, 251 

John XtX T Pope, and the Patriarch Ecatft^ 
thins. 02 P 262 eq. 

John XXI. Pope, and Michael Tin, 612 eq. 
John XX TT* Foj»* and Oshin of Annenc- 
Cilicia. 172; and Andronicus IT. 014 
John Gaetano Ontm, tee Nicholas HI, Pope 
John Receua (Vewona), and union, 695, 511; 

made Patriarch, 512; deposed. 613 
John CaioateTuo. archbishop of Bulgaria, 
bcemnuM- Patriarch of ConsMntinople. 246 
John Hylilaa [the Grammarian 1 !, Patriarch 
of Constantinople* 54; tconocluatLc xeal. 
30; oie tnome, 40; deposed. 41; 43; sent 
an ambaesadffr to ^arocena, 130; and Si 
Cyril, 218 


John A pocaneus, metropola tan of NaUpCfaCttia, 
and tjnion with Home, 607 
John* archbishop of Qefmda, 94 
John, Katbol&on of Armenia, 161 
John MtiDabaro,. Khtholikcw of Armenia, 
173 » 

John* Patriarch of Grade, murdered hy Dog*. 
3193 

John, Cardinal, papal legate (fi90A.ii.), 256 
Jnhn T Cardinal. papal legate iHGOaj.), 502 
John, bishop of BeUtusOr and Venice r 464 hj* 
John, hi shop of TrutsJ, letter of Ccrulariu? 

to* lld r 263; at Cans tan tin ople* 26B 
John Damascene. &■£, treatisee e^ainet Ie*n0- 
clasm, 10; 26; 766 

John of Hilo* patron bsj ntof Bulgaria aaflsq*; 

519; 524 

John of pjkrcEin, G'ju^rut of tin; Franciscans, 

and John XU, 60£ 

John Parastron, Franciscan trior,. emisi^ary 
between Borne and Constantinople-. 511 
John of Plan di Carpine. friar P on Tnxiaro, 
630 aq r ; mi union to Mongol*, 639 Bq, 

John of Bagosfc* ddo^ita of the Council of 
Basle, 620: at ConstantinuptB. 621; at 
Connoil of Florence h 622 
John Uro5( gob of Simeon Him, beoomea 
abbot of Meteoron, oo'i; 553 
John of Khma, Armenian chmohman* 183 
John of Qrotn, Armenian churchman, 192 
John Sehola^ticn^ of Antioch.. BTzaniiTW 
oain>ni8t P 227, 711 

John, prteefc &ent hy Pope Stephen V to 
Morn via, 229 

John the Deacon* Venetian chronicler* on 
creation of first doge. 907 m]*; 390 note; 
404; and Otto Ilf. 495; on M New VenLoe/" 
406 

John A«fn, eon of John Al-exandcr of Bul¬ 
garia, 549 

John DEshypuius, sent by Emperor John 
Till to Council of Baele, tldl 
John KLadaiii tee. Eladan 
John the Exarch, and Simeon of Bulgaria, 
237 

John of IbclLn. Eegenl of Cyprus, 469 
John of LaEEfmna, nEphew oi Hethum II, 
at Armeno-Cilicia. IBOeq. 

John Mftnropafi, tee MauropoR 
John. ncmnphjUr, tee Xiphilsn 
John ibeOrphanotrophos, Brother of Michael 
IV. 101; bocccoMchief minlgter. 102 sqq.; 
tall of, 105; 10y, 235; executed by Can- 
stantme IX, lift; Bulgaria and, 244 
John Dpljesa, marshal of Serbia, 553 =q.; 
kiUfid.555 

John, son of SimeoQ of Bulgaria. 238 
John, treasurer of Ircnt, oomnumdor against 
Saracens, 124 

John, gcneml of Baaii ET. 90 
John, son of Yitallan, peneraJ of Justinian 
I r 3R5 

John, ann of Manritina, doge of Venica P 39S 
John-Roger, the C.iesar, brothAr-in-law of 
Manuel I, 365; 673 
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Baidu Khan* grandson of Ogd&i, G41; rebel a 


John -Smfcut [Sempad), King of Armenia, 
civil war wiih Mb brother* 164; 104 5 
married to Byzantine princess, 100 
Join vi lie, 515 not*; on Greek fire, 743 
Jolamla. rff YaLudc 

* Joucelin I, count of SIT; 1 Ml on Ger- 

muiinea, 841; JuE; SSI 
Joecelm II, connt of El do-s so, 373 
Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, oppo- 
ritinn to Union* 611 jk|. 

Jo&eoh, FfttriiiMi of Constantinople, At 
Council oi Ferrara, mi t death, 623 
Joseph, aiehbiihup of SkJonica, exiled, 29 
Joseph Bringas* m* Bringra 
Joseph Nasi P JuwEah favourite of Selim II, 
msi Ivee Naxos 1 468 ; and Cyprus* 473; 47$ 
Joseph the hymn^ writer, Bi, life of k 255 
Joseph, theGmnf! OeconoiBos, iui4 rnumeg? 

oi Gonstantiiip YI, 28 sq. 

/Offrm*. ByaantLnc illustrated MS. of, at 
Vatican* 76a 

Jubilee, Papal (1300), 448 
Judaea, 157; Bomim conquest of. Gffil 
Ju rliii-enT ftinfi njp the Chazara,. 190 sq.. 3I@ 
Jud$£ 0 / tht Them*. j« Pro to notary 
Jugn r Goriifcrvid, Prince of MaMtvh, 593 
Jngft II Mbodhute, Prince of Moldavia,, 593 
J U.J i, Bon of Jenphiz Khan, b3B; death, 635 
Julian, prefer?or of law in Con isanti nop|t?, 
collector of the Epirus* JuJtaiii, 767: 711 
Julia mi 3 A&ClriMUta, Byzantine lefnri writer p 
723 

Junikid, Turkish rebel a^nlnst Mahomet 1. 
687 eq. 

J undl- fthaiHir , Persian medical school. 307 
Jnra^Tid Brothers r Montenegro cMefLaiitB. 
686 , 593 

Jurjan, conquered by Seljnq&p 304 
JuBtln I, Emperor, 185 
Justin II t Emperor* Rerids cimvo? to Central 
Asia, 187; 707; Kovel a of, 708, 714; 
builds throve-mom. 754 
Justinian I, Emperor, laWi of, «e Chap, 
nu }ui*wim- 24, 53, 100^ and Ycuetia, 
3s5; 726; 730 Bqq.; nimy of, 738; statue 
of, 748i ami St Sophia, 752, 754- 758; 
760; 764: Byzimline art under F 768; pie ■ 
Justinian law sources, 728 
JurtiHlin n, Emperor, exiled to Ghcrsan* 
189; Anuenlik and, 3; 13: 157; and Bul¬ 
garians , 251; pretended SOU of, Iff Ti¬ 
berius; building of, 754 
** 2 ustiuianiL Prlma," r added to a inch bishopric 
of Bnlgaria T 243 

JustilUftims* arcade of, in Imperial Palace, 
754 

Kdj&^WdjriflE,. military tenants, 773 
Ka^dX^cri [Stable Boy)* uiekjJainU of Con¬ 
stantine V„ II 

Kabafn t C bazar tribe, join Magyars, 196 
Kabul KImlu, grand huher of lenphLz, UJ2 
Kadjkej, fnrtnjsa of Bulgaria, 335 
JCaiTa, Genoese colony on Black Sea, 549; 
bishop of r 614 


against KubhaL 645 
Kaifa, branch of Urtuqids, Bl? 

Kni-KlMs 1, Mscr-nd-DSn. Sultan of Hum , 
173; captures Theodora I, 485 
Kid - Kik’us II* 1 Izz-ad-Din, Sultan of Run], 
and Hethum | r 175; and Theodora II, 
534; and Michael Pd&eologua, 503 , 

510 

Kai-Khusni I, Sultan uf Bum, and Theodora 
1 1 479; captured and slain, 482 
Kiu-KhuFnl O, SultAn of Bum, and Jwbn 
III, 492; duleuted by Mongols, 515 
Eai-Quhod I, 1 AIa-id.-Dln * Sultan of Bum, 
514 ; and Trebtzond, 515; and Ertugbril, 
6515 aq. 

Eaisiiriauc, abbot uf, 464 
K. : ii r uni in SjTia, 132 
Kiilabaka, j« Sta^i 

KaJarti&Lft., hef of the VLll ahardoiimB, 440; 

444; 449 

Ealunjar, caelle In India, 304 
Kulavrjta, Capital uf Constantine Palaeo- 
lugUe in Muri-Up 461; ceded to Turks, 463 
Kalilah and Dimnah. Arab stories ol P 294 
KftHman f, Tsar uf Bn Iflari®^ 493 ; 535 Bq.; 
590 

Kuliman II. Ti&af of Bulgaria, slays Michael 
A Ei- a and Is MmseEf aluin, 525; 59(1 
Kitlocaa, arahhlshoprio of, friundfid, 214; 

Duchbtehopof, oiiei Bosnia, 526; tff Aytrik 
EalujaU (JuhatiflLiBa^ Tibur of Bulgaria^ 
423; 481' 483; delealt Emperor Baldwin, 
424, 520; ra^ugee and deaili of 1 125, 426, 
519^,530 

Kama, river of SunLhemTtUJSia, 184; 199 aq.; 

Kama liulgara, 184 
Eitnibafu, f«i Carnktl □ 

KdmiL Arab compilation, 204 
Kan^-hip Chin use Empernr, and Mungt^J 1 , 
649 

K r angdi P Chinese name for Tutu lank* and 
other tribea, 190 

EaSCilali (K'ang-11), Turkish tribe, #141 
Enpan, Amicnn-Cillcian fnrtr^, 66 ; Hf'izcd 
by Tnrks, 169„ 174 

Kupnikan (poll tax), abolished by John I + 
82 

Kara KhiLai. Mon gird tribe, 684, 633 
Karakorum, Mungo] capital, 631sqq.,688; 
OgdaPs piUace at r 640; 645; capital 

transffrried from, GlTaq. 

Kammania, iff QfUitinan 
JCaramxEn, Ru^^inn histarsanp 199 
Karbala, plEgrimagoa to forbidden p 268; 

taken by Timur, 651 
EaftAmi, Magyar title, 106 &q. 

Earilain h Ebirn of Hnlg#triii p imd Canatltfatinu 
YIp 232 

Earin T in Armenia, token by Turks, 167 
jKuann'^a (ui-wiri I y.;c r aMJriii^L Chazar 
bodyguard, 190 

Karkh, Xtupyor trading centra^ 19? 
JCailoviGi Serbian Patriarch at, &78 
KarUburg, iff OyuliMehtn-ir 
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Kara. ill Armenia, lfrfl; taken by Bametno, 
160; intellectual centre of Armenia, 1W; 
takim by Turks, 167; taken by Mongols, 
1BI, 636; cathedral ol, 161 
Knrydi r Maoni jibe Walnut -Mnuiritain) r 
battle of, between Latins of Athens And 
Kp*rtis ill 

EjlK- kes-. Demetrius* BysajUiue phiSoHupber, 
at Smyrna, 486 

EiLryatos, division of Euboea,. 436; taken by 
Ucvio for Michael YIH h 445 ; 463 
Kafttw, 312. Ml 
EnilimiTp 651 

EnaAiAd/, famous conmient&jy cm theEorau, 

291 

EaFCija (Cherkesses), subdued t>j Ku&B-iauE; 

207 

Kftflterifl K Macedonian. biehopricp 243 
Eatakolo, 436 
Ealbir. Arab general, 120 
Eathokkcs |Patriarch ) , of Armenia, 112; 
155 -*]-; position oi, 1501 160; visits pF. 
171; 177; 180; 152; mm alto ConetAOtiiW!, 
OrigoFp Junkim, John, Kimkoe. Kc-r^cts, 
Po p .rus, S.ihak; of Ibdia, 57 
EatibE, anther of text-book OD logic, 297 
Eatunsba, dktrict in Mo aien egto, 587 
KnvaEa, 541 sq.; taken by Turks, 672; iff 
Christo pd is 

Kawiwt (Kohadji Hasanid King of Pfflii, 
and the CbnEors, 187 
Kazan, 650 

Ee^bord, Armiilum church At p 105 
Eles. river, ire Kirn 
£tnde <Andh), Mjigyar liLfe, 196 
Eerait.^, Mongol tribes, 631 £q.; migrate to 
China, 630 

Keratiun, Bvzjm tine coin, 1 
Ksrbagba (Qawwiim-ad-DauJah Karbiiqai, 
prince of Mosul r at Antioch, 516, 539 
Kerch, $tt Bosphorus 
Et'ruLi *i], river r 631 

Kesb, In TratlftOXlnna,. birthplace of Timur, 

650 

Eethopha, Mongol leidBj slain at J Ain 
Jalutp 645 
Khiibnr r river, 315 

Khnfiija. Saracen governor uf Btoily, 158 
KhrtgiUT, title 6rat assumed by thief of the 
Yuan-Yuan, 18-7; and Chazara, 186 &£J.; 
supreme Eling»n t 180; applied to prince 
of Kiev, 203 

Khair-nd-Din j Earhaxusaa), Turkish admiral, 
and Kanos, 407 

Eha|ht r lieutenant of Mahomet, 302 
A7uki/iJ Ji (Caliph), title of the chief of Islam , 
275, 281 sq.; im Caliphate, Caliphs 
Khalil, called Qatn (Block). Bind formation 
of Janissaries, 663 sq. 

Khali if son of Sultan Orkhwis and Theodora . 

667 

EhiiiiJ, Turkish leader, and Andronicns II. 
659 

Khalil Farhit, Grand Vizier of Murad II and 
Mahomet II, 693 p 684; counsels the aban¬ 


donment of slept of Cunekntindple, 
701 

Khaikhme, central Mongols, merged In 
Chinese RmpirO, 649 

Khan, of 13 olgoria, 231; of the Chajcnrs , 86; 
of the Mongols h 175 aq.; Jenghiz Khan, # 
litis of Ttsmujinp 032; of Turkestan, 300 
Khan Balig, Kf Camhalu 
Kharpnt, inrimse, of, capEnrod by Baidu* 
Boleme., 65 

EhaU, the. £i ul tan Ban jar's war against, 

312 *q, 

KhdE'In, <uv Turkan Khatun 
Rhawinji, author of tart-book on lopio, 
297 

Ehilnl, battle of, 515 e town of, 636 
Ehifcans. in Chinese Empire, 65-1 
Ehira, tti Khwamim 
Ehrna, itt John of 
KhnbLlai, «r Euhbvi 

E burasin p 123 sq.; Tilhir appointed poveruor 
of, 276; 285; 297; 303; Keljuqs in^ 304; 
307: 310; Saniar, King of r BTOsqq.s Ln- 
vadtd by GhujfZp 313; 633 ; 636 
KknmtTTii ks , Arab S£«t h H8; 128 eq, 

Ehoshan, Arfutnibn general of CoOJtAll Einf 
Y, 121 1 auecOflitf-3 0f T 122 ?.q, 

Kbuaran, Kmi ar-fhU>tm, Bnwaihid ruler 
of Persm, 304 

£kn!ha i 1 ! p Muslim bidding prayer, 301,304 sq J k 
31J Hq.. 651 
Ebiiziitan, 510, 633 

Khwaruam jKhiva), 156; Khwanazm Shaba, 
kingdom of tho, 278, 312, 3l4sqq.; 298; 
conquered by Bcij dqs, 504 r 506; 311; ton - 
qnered by MougoU, 629, 631 h 633, 055 Sq.; 
trade with Bnlgnns, 193 ; nnclnriBiliiy of 

B-ultAU Qntua.643; He A.uHuhtigin r ^Vtsir, 
Jalal-ad-I^jn, Muhammad, Qulb-fwi-Jkn 
Kialing, Chinese liver, 645 
Kion, river [Ecus, lenisey), 187 j 831 
Kieraj, are Qulerljf 

Kiiiv h early history of, 2fi2 ?qq-; heathenism 
at, 208; centre of BueSIOU trade, 193, 
199 ; 201; treaty of , S3, 200; 246; oonte^t 
for thrum. 1 of, 688; destroyed by Mutigolff, 
637; princes of, *tt Igor, Oleg, Olga, 
Svyatoslav, Yladiimir, Yaropolk 
ffilT ^-jlmi 1 , tee I'nnluknitor, uitdrr Cnn- 
Etantinople^ chuicbea of 
Kili^-jami s (4 hureh-mosque), fit Tarsus„ 
179 

Kin {Golden), dyai^ey of Chinn, destroyed 
by Mongnia, 629, 632aq +1 635 sq. 

Eiodi, Arab tranelatur aud pbllofiophar, 295 
Kineai, *er I4ngan 

Kipchakd* ret Cnmans r Golden Horde 
Kimkcs jGulragffi3), Armenian priest, and 
CopstanLine VIII, 1$4 
Eirokofi ThUfffldt, Kathnlikos of Armenia, 
removes his Eee to Echmiadsin, 182 
Eir^hlft Steppee, ^ 

ELmtAu. province of, 307; BeljAq dynuty 
of 1 814 sq,; 635; 642 
Eisa 1 !, Persian gnammariau p 291 
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Eitnbgkft, Mongol RanatuJ, overthrow^ thus 
# AjL^nfisina, 641 
K]ftth b w of 

Klcidion, Ettlgniin defeat at, 241 

(mountain pus), i« CJumn* 
(Kotitia) , boot of oermncmi*I. 

_ bj rkiiithnuj, sa, aa, 730 

K[jt[o r Boshiml JortrBsa,, surrenders to Turks, 
5BG 

Klotoitulteft, victory of Bulcarijkns at 428 
^0 P mi 491; 522 ' 

KlyueIiBvgkj p Ptofassfir V rif an early BuflJlin 
history, 2Q<J, mSaq., 206 
Jfrida* sen JEflhfi 

^ “ wolnt, “ E,lt 01 St MEtbodiua 

Kmijhti, of Si Join], of Ehodea, We I3os. 
pitaJJarfl; of the TeDJplE, IM Templars; 
i« flto Teutonia KnMthl 
Koin, battle of, 560 
Kobrtd, itw Eawad 
KobLlid (ObEUd). Mtlog 
I^OCsl. Slavonic plrinae in PAnuonla. 211- 
und. SI MethodinH, 234, 226 nu, 

Kvilnnibii, 0 f chci, 736 

Eo]b, Armenian town 4 158 
KoJbor^ bishop of, n- lielnberg 
ktdomari, King of Hungry, 365 an. ; ocell¬ 
i' 1 ^ Bosnia and Hum* 026 
Kanjicn, Boflllian ustinbjf At. 574. 388 

™"?f r ™ oi Varan^an chiefs, 202, 284, 

iUO 

Eopacf, cuoRin of fjt Stephen of Hanjiarr 

levoitfi agaiut hifu, 214 *" 

Kora* (f^ue’nnj.nnii Ialunio thsorj, 36Qiq,- 
nd fallMbn, daotribc of tf.; 

Mu‘iasiLiles rtuul, m, 301 5 and! the 
5 Ajflibic P 390 eq,; oommentriries 

on. 200 FJ 1 -r 298* rhyme In, 294; 664 
Entea, 1H5; Mango] expedition apninut-, 0.^g 
640, 046; ruvolhj against Mongols, 

Kormjwtth. Bulgarian usurper, 231 m. 
Korimti + K? Obetenn 
Kiprrr, *ee Cruinl of the Tent 
Karafti, BoGnian family, o&7 
Kovals, daughter of SittnnEJ of Bulgaria, $41 
Kobtlsk {Mobaligi. MuqruI barbarity at' 037 
EmmidiDD (Eyyubj h monastery or, 512 
Kosmvo, 1st batiEe of, 5,50. 557 m., 67j mq - 
2nd battle, 662; 3rd lsiLtle U44B], 673' 
564. 693*q. B 620„ 702; tiattL«fiald of, 345: 
plain of, 654 

Eusteudil, in Bulgaria, «eTfilbiiSd; deriva¬ 
tion of, 555 

Kotrotnanid. vr Stephen; extinction of 
^ dynasty, 674 
Koteho, tft Dnieper, river 
Ke^wr>,flflK, tbs imperial household, 730 
Konniioum, Latin victory at, *34, 436 
EoupLaraa, Theodora, Greek monk, and 
Boris of Bulgaria, 236 
EootHtzaliee r Alexins, and the Capture of 
Constantinople, 610 
Konfa^VfcHwitt, 650 f i» Waliuha 


Kqyml (Eyrt.l, BnEijarmn kh ad ,. defeats Avars, 
lS6 r 108; >30eq. 

Kriviebes, Eoa| Blavonie lribi h 204, 306 
^OOttq. 

^roja (iq-Hisui), Albanian fpitresa, ended to 
^uhn HE, 434; defence of F by SkfiLmlerbeRi 
684#a. h «B3 5q, 

Eruin^ Khan of the HnlffarianH r watb with 

Byw,tines, 23 37, 40, 334 m i siegE 

of ConElantincplc p 233 
Ernkr™, BerbEan capital, token by Turks 
5501 m- 4 571 
Knhan. EnEEian river, 230 
K nblai (Ehnbi liij I Khan. Great Klipm t Chinese 
Emperor, at .Pekin, 629; and paper cur¬ 
rency, 630; B37; 040; in China, 644; 
el ected Xhan,, 645; teirn and fiovemmeii i t r 
646 mqq.; death, 64^ 

Enchn, gon of O^dni Khan, 640 
Knchok CLckmejeh. village iseat Cons tan ti- 
npple, 511 

Kdffthn School of grammar at, 291 
Engjex^ on the Firet Crn^de, 334 
EahisLan, invrided by Monels, 6-11 
Enlennrii, BOEniran f amily . rSlfl 

Enlin, ban oi Bosnia, 517; and Bogomilft;, 
519; 520; 526; 691 ' 

Etttna^ river, 631 
g nmifftin , tec Comamla 
Knno^ea, Tnrt=i dcicatfid at, 571 
Kfir, river r fiw Cyme 

Kurdistan, 126; Seljilq dynapty In, 316; 

633; conquered by Timur, 652 

Enrdg, 130; ih N'aar 

ituriZini, ^Eneral convocation of M-DEumlB, 
632. BMaq.. 640 m,., 643, 645 
Kurt, arc Eovrat 

Eurya, prince Of the Pfttajinakg, kibe Byy** 
to.dav oE Ruse La. 200 
Knshjuk, Khan of the Nairoang, 631 
Kntrknr* fKntnrgurt), Bnlgar tribe, I&5 
KuytLk, son of Opdai. soCMeds hh father m 
Great Khan. 640; death h 041 
Kuza-P%h, Mon^l victory al. 515 
Kazu. Uftf Dnjeper T river 
KydOnia {CydonesL Demetrius, BvzantLne 
rheloriciitn. aod Bnlpiriuid, 564; 555; 
aa theclorgian, 760 
^ypoEfedHMflO 

Eynohnk A^hn, Turkish geoeml, defeated 
by Tmpetuntinefl, 850 
Eyntah iya, Gaa 

Laharim, lmp«rtAl Etandard, removed from 

the caLnagfl by Ira^o J p 322 

IjMcdaemoi], la La Cromonitt 
LudhanA?, nickname of Xvailo, 520 
lAchancdmoo* iDahao]. stmtegns o( fht 
ThiTicciiaiiB, and iinagn wor^hlpEwn, 16: 
and SdKtacwKp 20, 190sq. 

Lac cm hi h 434 ; Laconian origin nf the Em- 
pr^a Thsopharut. 6a 

Lft CremonLe f LiUjedaeraonB ramden< 3 e of 
prinosa of Acbaia^ 437; court of William 
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da VLllehardonm at. 441; token by Torka, 
G&O 

"Ladies 1 Parliament" of N£kli„ 443 
Ltidislu I, the Saint, Kmc of Hungry. 
doerae of + 107 

LadjElas U, Kmg of Hungary, and Manuel I, 

372 

1 JuiEsLftjg, King of Naples. confers duchy 0 i 
Athens On Node Acciaju-Dlc, 453; Bc=mu 
and. 565: 566 
LailoRB, lake, 3CK3 

Laiote Bmunba, Prince of Wtrihuehm, §£3 
Lniote Buuaha, "the Young,” Fimas of 
WftilaehJa, 593 

Laeub, amine hist given by Mongols to End* 
dhist priefits, 046 

Lambron, Cjlician fortress. 168,170; revolts 
from Armen la, 174 eq. j lords of h «e 
Hetlinm, Osh in 
LambmtLaLfll, *ee Semes 
Liimtfl. tttfmmfuTi of Catekn rale at r 457 
Tam pc-, 344; 378 

Lamped nsa, Byitmillie nival victory off, 134 
Lampaaoue.YcneCliLQ Gulony at,4H0; -487 eq,; 

500; 660; Genoese towr 687 
Lain 11 U, dver h 120 r 131 aq. 

Lancia, Galvano, relation of the Empress 
Constance, 40$ 

Landolf, admiral of Alexhlfl I r 341 
Lmiries, bishop of s and Louts YU, 661 
Laodicea, in Phrygia, 367- 4SD; ceded by 
SdjOqB to Theodore Q t 504 
Lftiriiceu. £n Syria, 146; Malik yhib fit, 
307; oaplured by Cruaadera, 339; by 
Byzantinea* 341; 913 

Landieen Combuslft, takfib by Saracens, 123 
Larissa, in Argos, 434 
Laris®! in ThtseEidj, Samnol nf Bulisarizi at, 
340; 242; Normans at, 329; Henry of 
Flanders at. 426; becomes Lombard fief., 
433 ; 4fH; bishop of, jfc Acbtlleuif, St 
La Iforhe, Burgundian family, become lords 
nl Atlifflfl, 422, 431, 449; i« Cloy Often 
Lftwarifi, **# Theodore I* Emperor 
LoU-tun, St John, hs Councils; $29 
Latin Chareh H controversies with, i« i Bonmu 
Church; litarRy in Apulia* 288; litnrgy 
in Bnlgarin,, 45> 249, 2=52: in Moravia, 
223^l_; and Slavonic litnrgy f 32$, 228; 
ritual in Crctii, 818; relations with Ar¬ 
menian Cb urch . 173 sq 177 sqq.; Church 
In Syria, 599; Church in Cyprus, 46$; 
Church in Greece, $06 sq.; Latin Patri¬ 
archs of Gonetafl Lhaople, $15. 617, Wf 
Thomas Mnrosini; churches In Co n ? tan- 
tinople, 113, 264, 267, 371; u* also, 
Church. Councils 

Latin Empire of Ccnot&iitinbple, Chapa , xrr, 
rtj ivi jMurim; conquest of Cons tantinople. 
243, 777, * Constantinople; Empire mid 

Bulgaria, 52d;iqq + ; and Popes, 606 sqq. J 
fall of, 431* 511 sq., 80S; principalities in 
Greece, Chap. irpaina h 612; mud Turkish 
mTELsion + G54; Latin Emperors, 
Baldwin, Henry, John, Peter, Hobart; *te 


mho Assi^ of Bomanta; Geoflraj do 
YELEehardoufn, Mneachal al, 43fl 
Latin iangnago and script, influence on 
Glagolitic script, 225; Latin titles. 731; 
tnuuIatLons from Arabia, 297 sq. 

Latin states in Syria, and Alexins 1,341 sqq,; ■ 
and John U, 353 sqq., 35? sqq.I Mid 
Manual I, 366. 370 t 373sqq- and ArmcbO- 
Cihciflp 164, 168 eqq.; Annouo.Cilicia 
under Latin kings k ISO sqq ,; ua also 
Antioch, Cmsades, Cyprus, Jerusalem 
Latins, hatred of, in Constantinople:. 363, 
330; maHsaorei of, 662, 414. 603; antl- 
Latib feeling in East, 616, 690; Latins 
in By/anttne sendee, 245, 355, 4S4, 507, 
736, 750; Latina and Eymntlnn iaodad 
syalein, 772; Byzantine iiiflnoucc on, 776; 
intermairiagie of ByKanrine= and Latins 
619 

AiiT^rfw (adorAtian) of Imagw, oondenmeil 
by the Council of Nicftea, H 
Latros, in Carla, monmiterj on, 766 
LaLzcon. Pnnce of Moldavia, 593 
Laura, the, m Great lAnra, the 
Law, Byzantine, Chap. HTT; Laws of Leo 
HI, 6. 708 sqq.x of Basil I. 52, 711 sq.; of 
Leo VI, 58, 713 sqq,; ol Cou sum tins YH ? 
66, 715; or Basil II, 92 *qq.; eitemal 
iuEluenee of, 724 aq.; &cbool of, under 
ConsLonsincj EL, 114, 719 yq.; l&w-bnek, 
tbuisLated into BuEgariai]. 658; tee Novels 
Albanian “coda, 11 58fi; Enlgarlan codo t 
attributed Co Krom, 263; Hungarian code 
of Bt ytepbeu. 215; laws of Tjitin Emnlrie, 
■NJf AbslH:- i of BuEnonEa; Mongo! coda of 
Jdnghis Kbon. 634; Mushm theories of 
law. 286 h qq . t 291 sq. ; Serbian code {Za- 
kobnik) of Stephen l.hjAan, 54? Bqq. 

He£ aha Canon F*W, Boiiiou Law 
Jjizar 1 Hrebeljan-ovid. rules at MivoTw r .553; 
mode Frinec of Serbia, 655; and Tmko of 
Bosnia, 556; and Tnrks, 355, 5G7; death 
of + at KoEsnru, 55fl, 672 aq.,, 596 
Lazar U, Stephen Lftaarerid 
Lazar HI, swn of George Bnmfrmd, acoe^ion 
andTeign^TO; 577; 636 
Lazarus, painter of ienns, 34 
Lebanon. ML 148; Hmsea In, 301; Mar dal tea 
in, 742 

Lehedia, original territoiy of the Magyars. 
195. 197 

Lcbumium, river, Fatamuks defeated on. 

950 sq. 

Lbcil pe nide □, sons of Bomonn^ 1, 83 sq.; ste 
afio Baa 11. CoiUitftnrina.Miohael, Bomanua, 
Stephen 

Lecapeni]s, %tt Bomaims I, Emperor 
Leoco. 450; eountp of, 449 
Lechfdd, battle of the R 312 sq. 

Lefts (Leucoe), m Asia Minor, captured by 
Ertughril, 655; Turks defeated at. 657 
□/ St Cgril, see Vyrilii; of St 
MithfrUv*, &60 Fifel JLiAmfu 
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Lcfc fJaeagiOi AjL'iUlD lllq. IJ poMlg T " -%iVS 
Lcmboe, Mt„ monastery on, 408 
Lemnos, By^anttM naval victory ad, 14B; 

beoctnea u Ycnathm seigniory, 421, 43.% 
476 uj.; retaken fry MkW YtTI, 4J5 P 
given to Demetrius Kdaeologufp 464; 466; 
024 

LentianA, n^ar Prua, 4&5 
Leo Eli, ibu IsaLirian h Emperor, Clmp. i ; 
work of raariTtFtncK Lion, 1; conmitJoa 
and rhimkctri. 2; and Saracens > 2. 161, 
119 fiqq.; uild Armenia* 166 P 16? \ and 
Ghitearv K lb9; domestic ami e^onomm 
polices S sqq.; ami the finny , 4; prormii- 
iptUa TOBeqtf.J frlonodastk zeai, 

6 Eqq.; and Italy, l<h *JH3, ayfl ; death, 11; 
14; 30; 49; 66; 231 

LeoIY, the Cbaziu, Emperor* 19; aacte^es 
Agftlnet Snr&jenH, 123; 124; ld9; and 
Talerig of Bulgaria, 232- Navete, 710 
Leo Y,the Armenian, Emperor, of 

ibe AnMolica, 29 stfq.; prra lilmftd Em- 
p*W l 29; defeats the BuJgfirifiJfiB H 30, 37 h 

233 -ihis. kanoclltsiao I«J, 30 eq. ; his 
t 1 and death „ 32; defeat Saracens 127 L 
35; 3B; 132; Novcte of. 7ifl 
Leo YI h Emperor (din Wise, the FhiloiSopher'l p 
60; pa*entn^ H 50 sq.. fi4; Hri|?n of, fi-i^q.; 
portrait of, 63; Rencral pc] icy h 50; mar- 
rhHp:* dE, 57, CO. 91, 25$sqq., 267, 272; 
[egiEiativa and admimEtnrtfVfl works, 
literary md cb&olojfrieiU works dJ, 59, L>53; 

death <>f, 59; weakness in Asia Miner, 

134 r 140; iosen Sicily, 141 aq*; Armenia 
and, 150 sq,; and the AI&gynrB, 193; and 
the Enaflian Church, 207; and the Enl- 
gari&ne, 237; and PbotJu*, 66, 254 ttq.f 
202; 70S; legislation of. Til r 713 sq.; 712; 
720; Bm?* £?/ tfw Prf/wf, 715 ■»., 761; 
KoreJE qf, 722 sqq.; and army, 741 
Leo I t Prinoe of Armeno-Cilicia, reign and 
misfortunub of h 169; 3-56 sq ,; 361; 373 
Leo U, the Great, King of Azmonrj-Cilicia, 
171; Me European Bgmiwdnnw, 172; oara- 
ptwgna,. 173; death, 174; crowna &enl him 
by the Eastern and Western Emperors, 

m 

L&q IH* King of Armcno-Cilicia, 175: de» 
feated by Mam3uks H 174S 
Leo IY, King of Anneno-CiHckt, 177 sq. 

Leo Y h ElnK of Anneno-Cillcift. 179 eq. 

Leo YT, of Lnsigruvn* lad King of Armcne- 
Cilkia, mile and death in Paris, 161; 47G 
1*0 IV, pops, and ByaumtinE Church, 247 
Leo D£ , Pope, and Michael Cernlarins,, 112 
eq. r 264^q,, 697; death, 270; and see of 
Grade p 43d 

Leo* metropolitan of ChaieedoD , anil Akilna 
I, 333 

Leo* arch bi shop of Ochrida. letter of + r^iaiisst 
the Latin Church , 112; 267 nq.; 270 
1*0 the Ddaoan, chronlcZer, 3€; 233 nufc; 
239 itofc; 765 

LftO the Pm agarics a, father of feS. BlethodiilB 
and CyrlJp 216 


Leo IkUwBw, iff MeLis&eDTH 
Leo Phocsa, «r PhocAd 
Ldd tbe protDvestiacy, 65; defeated by 
Bardaa ^SelaruE, 65 

L*o of Sail 1 itlm, fftmona mAth^maticliLn, 
43sq r , 216 

Loo of Tripolis, leader of F-sLocfn heot, 141; 

defeated off Lemnos, 143 
Leo, ntrategna of the Anni-niaca . defeated 
by Sarfcdtnip 127 

Leu* euppoE&d .-m of Eanumns I V, laader of 
the Cumins, 330 

11 Ltfo’s hill M (battle of Meaembm), 234 
Leonanl, ardhbiahop uf Chios, at aie^e of 
G-jnstantlnim! e, 695 sqq.; 7Vr2sq. 
Leonardo 1 loooo, oonnt of CephaloRift, 
455 ; 475 

Lkrnnaido HI Tocco, count of CcpbulouLu, 
465; loses bis Btate, IH43; 475 
Leontini (Lenclnil, in SieUy, aipttired by 
46, 137 

Leontiua. Emperor, 6 

Leontius Of Nuapaiia, ByranLine theologian, 
767 

Lconthkomee, Lht:]]ie oE, 733 
Lepanto, castle of. 416, S53 ; 176; bought 
by VenetianH, 459; 46-5; hcnOlneaTLlrkiEh + 
467; battle oE, 46ft; uieLrupolitan of. 464 r 
497 

Lepara. Lycandns, battle of, 65 
Lesbc*, inland of, Irene cailed to, 25: 64; 
109; FAVAREd by YanctLans, [k54, 371; 
aligned to Latin Emperor, 421; taken 
by Valatzaa. 428, 487; Gnttilw at, 465: 
birthplaceofhiEtoriftTiI>aond T 474; Gfinoette 
at, 431. 45-5,611, 655; 477 
“Lenctwii**" Duke of, title of Toe® family 
in CaphaloniA, 465 
Lmca#, e« Lefko 
Loucju* are Baata Mavra 
Lenaeilavins, 677 not<% 663 Mtff* 691 mt* 
Levant, the, 166; Venetians in, 395 m 
410 eq„ 416, 421, 431 hj,; Chap, iy 
^ejirtW; 677 

Llati Tuinfl, Mon^o]?, expelled from, 640 
LihunLun, 763 

LiUilu* de cptirer#fo*w! Uitr|«EriortiFji rt 
CnrnnrfltjftryifirPOloaSe againefc Methodiqn, 
222, 227 

LibAlni iAiiifiHtitMU , aRaioat Photdu^ ^52 

Li bum la, rstoccd td Byzantium, 905 
Licario, lord high admimi of MichMil YIHp 
triumphant career of, in Aegean. 446; 
467 

Llchudea k Constantine, nrf Constantine 
LiegnitE, Mongol viflioiy at* 637 r 639 
Lir/iifun/i {ra dr^rriYn rfijaara), frontier 
tioopp of the Empire, 740 
Lin^sm (HatigchoWp Ki nai t chief town of 
Month China, 623 
Lioga. Albanian dm, 552 
Liparid, King of Iberia, captured by B*lj 11 rj a, 
166 

Lithofloria r battle of. 13, 233 
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Little BmljlaB, %u Ukrainiiinfi 
LiiiS.fi St Sophia, m SS, Sergius mid Bocehns 
under Constantinople r churches oi 
Liudprand. bishop of Crurndna, eilTOy of 
EeTCUgnr 11, 66; at Otto I, 76 sq^ 268 sq, 
Li utpoldn rlllkc of Bavaria. pud the 

ala 

Liu Lpiand. King of the Ldinbaidl, and Venice T 
387aqq. 3W. 336 

LivLwliu. ambnd by UnvarrBBs,45B: CnuJan 
tncmuriaifl PL 457 ; 468 
Logothite, Grand {L&pOlheU of the f>romni) h 
entire of, 731 

[jpffflthftf of the Public Treasury Jrai? Tfruwt 
Zqprttatt-0*Mfvl}i office qf T 731 
L&paihelt of the Military Gheit (mtf tf-rpo- 
TLbHrUcaD) p office ul, 731 
Lcqothete of the Flockw (ru# 1 tAu>)i office 
of p 731 

Aoypiffnjr ri'jf nlxit&riii*, Venetians- placet 

under jurisdiction of, 405 
Lombards. and Emperor Leo tlL 9 sq.; 
attack Rome, If eq.; 22; 112; -66; in¬ 
vade Venetia, 385; Venice and, 387 *qq-; 
defeated by Franks. 391 sq.; H Lombard' p 
Cmmuli-. 34b iq,; Lepgne ofp ajzam^t 
Frederick I, 412 tq,, 602; i2i; nobles in 
RaZonlca, 423; in EijIh^l, 435, 441. 445; 
imperiiiliBi party in Cyp m B, known ns, 439; 
in Byzantine service, 395. 70S; infinance 
cm Byzantine- Law. 717; kings) af ¥ ter 
Aistolf, Desideriuj h Llutjjnmd; tfi uEig 
A delahis 

Lombardy , Magyars in, '111; trade route to, 
306 

London, Armenian embus? sent to, 1SI; 
papal register at h 22fl sq,; Feierof Cyprus 
at, 470: Mannel 11 at, Glfl 
LonguburiiA, theme off, 733; threatened by 
Saracens, 403. 405 «q.; tee Argyrns 
[jOos p mw TbiErri de 

IxipdiuiD r taken by Turks, 344; rising at, 
3-SE; taken by Latina! 424, 481, 465, 
660 

LanJrlftn, Venetian admiraL defeats Turks, 
397; Ami siege at Consbantinopie. 760^ 
lureo, re volte Against Venice, 404aq- 
LorLa, Bogur, lidmsml of Aragon, Tfdd ot> 
on the hi Linr-a, 447 
LoiiteltOd tee Robert of 
Lnmurte, duke ol F Godfrey; Frederick 
of, fff Stephen IX. Pope 
Lothar I, Emperor of the West, tmd Vene¬ 
tians, 306 sq., 401 
Lothar II F King of Lorraine, 240 
Lothar 111, Emperor of the West, and John 
n, 359: 360; rind Venetians, 412 
Louis iho Pious, Emperor of tin- Weat^ come- 
Hpondencn wUb Michael II, 34; TbeopbHna 
jind r 38, 203; and the Bulgarians, 234 
LoctR lip Emperor of the Weet, intervenes 
in Sooth Italy. 139; and PhotiOft, 249; 
and Counci t of Constantinople. 252 
Louis H, [bo German, King of Germany, 
107; and Moravia, 2*21, 327 ; 235 


Lonis VTIp King of France B and Manuel I p 
30b sqq.; i!70> 600 eqq r 
Louis IX (St LohihL King of France, bays 
rcliOHi boa Jjitin Emperor, 423; William 
of Aclmia and, 441 + *rul Manuel el 
TrehLsond, 315; ftn4 Michael VLU, 010; w 
mission La Muu , 640 
Louis the Great, King Of Hongaiy, and 
Brwwift, 545p aod Gfx^nry XI, bid; 
fl79 sq. 

Lonis I, Duke of Savoy. claimant to king¬ 
dom of AxmcjiLA, 191 

Louis of Envoy, husband of Queen ChariuLMl 
of Cyprus, 4?1 

Louis of Blnia, and CbartFns, mode llubenf 
Nicacu. 432, 490; killed at Had firm Dpi e, 
481, 520; 516 

Loqir. Buka of Eurgtindyi marries Matilda 
isf HainiLuit, and boccmcri Prince of Anhaia, 
4S2 P 474 

Lovat s f FiOHfllAn river, 202 
Lucas Noiatafi, f« Sotaias 
Ijichaire, on Fourth Cmsade. 41n, 417 
Luciuik 763 

Lulum, Cilichm fortrei^ + UUUied hy Sara- 
mj-uh, 130; 128; and Michael OI. 133; 
ceded to Bohemnnd of Antioch, 313 
Lnparkos ifBhpidakos’li , river, dof sat of Theo¬ 
dore I on, 426. 485 \ 6H3 
Lnpne, dnke of Friolip raids Grade, 587 
Lapns P FAIrialcli of Aqnileia, and VenEce, 
401 

Luslgimn family p rale of, In Cilicia, lfil; 
18b sqq,; in Cyprus, 468 173, 432; 

tee Amnuiy, Gey, Henry, Hugbr Isabel. 
John, Loo, Fofer 
Lyeandns. theme of, 733 ^|- 
LycaoniA, Mongnls in, 669 
LycjjpOnian desert, the, 125 
Lycin H 131; Iftl; 670; independent of 
"Gttamane, 694; Hospitallerfl in 1 687 
Lyons, valley, outside Conitantinople, ds- 
teneeH of , 606 sqq-* 701 sq.; 740 
Lydia, 126; 057 
Lyons, Oouaoil? of, IC/ Connells 
Lynbechp BuigiAU trading centre, 202, 204 

MuCiurei of St Mendiouitl, deleft ted in Asia 
Milter, 429; oocupics Nteuufcnd!ft r 4-81 n 483 
Mansdu-Blligarian dialect (Slovenian) r hasris 
of Glogolifio Eoript, 225 
MacodoniLi, Slav Haiuga in, U h 20; Bul¬ 
garians and, 37, 39. 232, 236, 238 r 240 
Eg.; 47; 49; 111; 217; Xortnons in p 
346; Fatiinaks invade r 354 ; assigned to 
Bonifuoe of MontferraE;, 422, 432; 427 ; 
4l!0 ; 442; Camlans in, 450; retaken by 
John ELL, 493, 404, 524; occupied by 
Michaolof Epirm>, 505; 510; 522: Serbians 
in, 532. 534, 539, 540 L 541 sq.; 549; 553; 
Turks in, 555, 560. 568. 672, 674, 676; 
theme ofi 133, 733, 737; mm in, 35, 243; 
churches! in, and Byzantine Art, 769;, 
manuscripts in, 400 

Macedonian dynasty, Chapa- m, rv; founded h 
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50; 64; 69; 83; Meg,; IDS; extinction 
of, 115, lift. 519; 269; 714 sq ; 7M; 
tHnoJa&UW Under, 766 r 70S sq„ 777 
Maehiavpili family at Athena, 461 
Mocrcmbohitijisa. *£* Eadocia 
« Mol™* bjjmi of, governed by EoatfBlav, 636; 
h Stephen DrajJiiEio, 533 ; by 

Stephen Uni H, 534 sq.; 653; 591 

"Mod Theodore," «i Mjifikup h i« 

MjuJyliiH p 3 h ^t token by John III, 43^ 
MiLsander, rmr p 134; Talley of the, 353 Bq.; 

378; SeljuqS defeated on r 427; 42a; 4S0 
Magida, furireos of, token by Saracens h 124, 
128 

Maftirter, title of P 730 

Jfafifi*r Jt/jfifuia, office PH VmIm, 390 ; in 
Gdom>, 387; m [stria, 389 
Maomesia, sq,; lego mi of John III M, 

500 ; 50H ; 512; Tuii.it, 6tf; Hiobaal IX 

al, 658; emlTof, 562, 667 : 692 Eq. 
Magyars, 194 Sqtp; iaS s migrate to Hnn- 
PILIT, 199; 200: 202 *q ; 208; in Hun¬ 
gary, 910 eqq h ; Itobun raids of, 211, 400; 
Byzantines and, 140, 212; and Bul- 
gArionE, 264, 237 Eq.j defeated at the 

Lee. Lie Id, 212; k inborn oTgnnized by St 
Stephen, 215; manner of lighting, 212 ; 
language, 19,5 r wee aZ«0 HiiOgarians 
Mahhub, Arab chronicler p 120 n.-f* 

Mflbdi.. Abbaiud Caliph, expedition juraiitsi 
Leo IV, 123; 289 

Mahdl, the, 'Ubald-AJJAb, the first Pit i in [(I 
Caliph. ckimjj to be., 302; ‘Abdalkli ibn 
Turnuri claim.-) to be, 84J8 
Mahmdd 1 CHiaxniwfd Snlton, in Indian 303; 
and Seljnqg, 304 sq. 

Mahmud, goo of Mailt Shnh, 308 ; win? with 

hi# brother 309; 310 

Mahmud, Seijiiq Sultan of ■Iriq, 6tin of ihe 
Great SeJjuq Mohammad, duposseted 
by Sanjar, 311; 315 

Mahmuitlyo mosque, we Under Carman tl- 
nnple 

Mahomet, abw Mohammad 
Uahomal (MnhammridY, the Prophet, 276 p 
280 £g., 2*8; Eri be of, 281 ; snq fo ! igions 
loictonce, 287 H],; biographic# of, 293 r 
301 #q.| G4i Hq r ; 679 

Mahomet I {the Gentleman), Ottoman 
Saltan, and Serbian#, 563 aq.;. and Bosom, 
566; llttd Wullachia, 567; conquers h|si 
brother and becomes Sultan, 08$; reign and 
character of P 687 sq.t 693 
MaliOmet 11 . Ottoman Sultan* accession, 692 
Jig.; and Armenians, 182; in Orwce, 463 
«?■> and Ohio*, 4*8; and Serbia, 375 ag, # 
578; beaiqgas Belgrade, 576; 577; Bosnia 
and, 579 sqq..; and Catholic* in Bos¬ 
nia, 583; and Albanian 584 eg.; and 
Moldavia, 587; 593 ; 624; and Byzantine 
Church, 825; 694: beeicg&a and captain 
Constantinople 696 sqq.; character of, 
705 

Mahomet r A gblabirl emir of Africa, 137 
Mahomet, emir of Qaraman, 684 


MAhcmcL ihn GnmiAhtigin, Diniahmandite 
mler in Cappadoeiii, 315 
Mahomet, acn of Malik Ghazf, DimLibmnn- 
dile ruier, 35?, 889; 365 
Mahomet, Banish man dit? prince, 9m of 
Dhol Qanmlu, 877 

Mahomet. Saracen general in Sicily, couidn 
of the emir of Africa, 134, 136 
Mahomrt ibn AbrL-Javiif r Saracen general 
in Sicily. 135 

Mahoinol ibn MqHwiyali, SaraKfin general, 

m 

Mai* Cardinal Angelo, 719 
MalmnndLE H fort of the 1 b AesaBaina ^ 1 641 
Maina, district in Greece, 441; rendered 
to Michad VUT, 4411; and Manuel II. 
460; Venetian colony„ 476; 737 
Maj-gbariyab, Majgbariyan, Mr>4|P^ 
Majorca, mrc Ferdinand, Jmnea 
Majd-^I, al-, Arab mEidical wrltd 1 , 299 
Mnklil, Arab chronicler, 186 
MakmLLvadi, Throe Ian frontier fortress 67 d 
2^4 

Matryplagi, battle of, 444 
Matiicnpea, taken by Saraoene, 126 
Malnglha, attacked by Saracena, 12fl, 131 
Mj'U iih i d nh , name of A f ns, q.p* 

SlaklaE, John, Byzantine chr^iaicler^ 765; 
chronictfl Of, translated into Bulgarian, 
337 

MalamtM™ B foundation of, ftB5; 6S8; 89<S; 
made of Venotlan government, 391 
«{*; 393; taken by Pepin, 894; bkhopric 
of, 367; bishop of, re? Felix 
MaUUlynh, «r Mstitsqc 

Mule In Hi family, 93 

Maleinus, linstothiuj, commander against 
Sderne, 66; disgraced by Ba^il EE. 93 
Malik. Arab loader. kUied in Phrygia, 111 
Malik Ghiixf fGbaziJ. Damshmandits emir, 
defeats CnudcrR, 340 =)□.; 342; 353 so .; 
357 

Malik, Selji'ig prince, foilum boforo Tfflbi- 
zomi, 514 Fg. 

Malik Shah, Great Heljiiq Hnltan. com;Lien 
Tran Milana, 277; 278; 296 sq.; 366; 
succeeds his father, 307; empire of, 307 
Wl.i death. 309,; 311 iq.; 314; 815 eq.; 
and Alrthu 1, 329, 331; 343; 653 
Malik Shah, S*Jj fi q, eon of Bartiyarnq, dis- 
p&aseeMd by Liii Iliads, Hid 
Malik. Shah. Seljftq SnJtan of Hum, #on of 
QLJj Aralan, 343 

Mftiin Ehan, IMlii general, defeated bf 
Tim dr, 651 
Malomir, j et Prceiam 
Malta, occupied by Saracens r 139 
Maltepe, 700 

Mamikonians, Armenian family, 157 Hqn- 
MaimgLra, u/ Mopfinestaa 
MamliLks of Fgypt, and Armenia, I54 p 176, 
™I*3 Xh 100 *5<1-1 S69: and kLnngols, 176, 
379 , 638, 043 r 652; 314; maasACre of, af 
Cypnae, 471; 642 

Mamonta, archon of MonEmiaaia, 440 
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Mu'truin, AbbhHid Caliph of Bjkgbdad ( coju- 
THitgnft . Adjust Itymotine?-, 327 fiq-T 

^hrv m an. the Slavonian Iind,. 35, 127; 
death i 3ft, 129; nnfl M*nirhFif»nfl T 387; 
revenue □£. 151 tiutc; imnslation bureau 
at, 23$; 275 sq.; 288; 300 
Manalugh, Turkish emir, mid Akniu I. 
344 

M[yn kRcjj p | Cofl*ftiUl tine, Dyzan Line scholar, 
363; fllav translation, s of his Chnmfeb, 
549; veraes lignins! the i# Powerful/ 1 70S 
W nnuh --iM, monjisfary in Siarbijw W® 

Manbij { Hjsnvptfha \ r 114 - Christian relic at, 
145 

Manchuria, 105 

Hinchne, become supreme in Ghina 1 649 
AfanduaiUi and Islam,, 267 
MuA^Auv. M«*aJXci»» -rA, tot Edesaa, image 
oft 

Msnef^uld, COOnt, ambassador til Conrftd IX, 
97 

Manfred p King of Sicily, Mid Michad H of 
Epirus, 430 r 442, 506; L46; 446; 495 

iq.; d0S; deigns on CccaiiQtmcple, &09; 


475 Siq. 

frl nn^H-n-H-j iff Bt ‘Georgia of nFidrr Gunstonw- 
popte; John VI retires to, 966; iirFcnal 
At, 741 

Mmiso Khan, Mongol Great Elian, and 
Helhnm 1. 175, 63ft wot*, 631: 640; 
reign Of, 641; death, 643, 645; 644; 646 
Minm l Tsmfir, Munj-fll genenU, defeated by 
Mamla^, 176 

Manlaccfl., George, Byzantine yen end, and 
Michael Y, 165; mode gen^r ai ill the Wf&t, 
10fl; revolt and death, 110; 111; flattl- 
paigns in East and in Sicily, 160 
MaUiieliMftTiBi 4a; and Isliim„ 207 sq.; colony 
in PbllippopoliSp 330 p 344; IE Niceue 
Empire, 496; Bogomile, Pilulici&DS 

brtTAJa Amnriiim tO Slint- 

oena, 136 

M&nkaphaa (■‘‘Mail Theodore * h )j, founds 
lordship at Phihiddph in,, 423, 436; 461; 
eDEqnered by Theodore 1, 463 
Muoluftp battle of; 452 
iLm-.-ir, Ahhasid Caliph. 122 e/j. ; founds 
Baghdad, 271, 39$, 641 
Mantua, pact Ilf, between Western Emperor 
and Yenofciams, 406; synod of. 407 
Manuel 1 Comncnne, ElnpCTOr F 351; 550 ; 
391 ; accession and character, 363 IH],; 
udmEnlBlTatEon, 364; and Seljnqa f 36o, 
377 eq,; fcndEe^TAlCTOeade^eOBqq.^OOL: 
add Bogcr II tit Sicily, 36H; and Italy* 
369dqq. I and HurtgarlAM?!, 372; and Serbs, 
373; and Axmono-CLIlcIft, 373, 170; and 
Antioch. 374 eq.; inarrin-gCt tit, 900, 375: 
and Amanry of Jerusalem, 376 ; defeated 
at aiyriocepbalam, 37S ; imd Yecatlumd „ 
412 Fq,; mud Papuy^ 34 5 P 596, 602 eq L ; 
death. 379; 3b0 sqA and coina( 5 e 1 346 ; 
amhitio-nB of p 626; Novels of k 720 r 723 
Manuel EE Palaeij-lij^uB, Emperer, and the 
Mhre& 1 406; 017; viaii to the Wert, 013; 


076;: attitude to Union, 019; 676; 072; 
675; and B a vine id, 077; nod Sliiarnmn, 
035; and Mu Fa, 686; and Miihtimct I, 607; 
689; 593 

Manuel I, Emperor of Trebizond, 515 eq. 
Manuel IE, Emperor til Trebiicrad, and * 
fiay.az.Id I, 674 

Manuel Angel Emperur of Tbe^-domca, 
despot of Epirus, 426; deposed, 429; 440; 
Wlfl John U1,421 Jr 4E#7; fi'22 [ and Gresoiry 
El, 607; 475 sq. 

Manuel CmitACQ£ene p made despot of the 
Moi®k r 454 

Mannei h, Tnntifc -n niun r A rrrui-nlutl gflfMI aJ, 157 

Manned etiabegna of the Anatolia, and 
Eiflji&oens, 127 sq., 130 
Manuel, sbe rttflgiater, unde of EmpreEs 
TbetMlora, 40 

Mannel T fiytanlinB admlmJ, 147 
Mannei monaalerr. the, 9l p 291 
M il uzi fcert, besieged by Tnrbe r 160; battle 
ot h 167, 306, 325, 348, 370 
Jfdottt, wc GiuBtinlitni 
IMul, Ifu^urnuli, Arabic rhyiEdd ^rosot 

MaqdisI, Arab traveller, 235 
MaqUzip Arab ^eogmuber, on treaty nf Con¬ 
stantine VllX and Zahir p 07 
Martmlaa (AlaraqEyah) p nn the Syrian coast. 

146 r 3-49; restored bo the Empire, 343 
Mu'agli, wt German tuea 
Mikmellite d bat Lift of* 12 

MarcelltiSn tuug-isler militum, in Venice, 
389 

MareeL]ti5 TsgalianuB, doge of \ r enLce. 302; 

made Hypum* hr the Emperor, 390 
Mnreo Pi!in, on MoDguU p 651; 640; on 
Catiibalu, 647 

Marco I Sanudo r founds dnebj of the Aruhi- 
pt lagu. 415-5 Fq.. 439; and Theodore 1, 405; 
475 

Marco ll t 0uhe of th^ Arehipdago, 475 
Umoi Eugeuicu^, tot Mark of Ephesus 
MardalLoi;, ut Mb Lebanon, 742 
Miirdin, Jacobite bishop of, and Caliph 
Earun, 290 

MaigAret of Hungary, widow of Isaac E, 
uiafTies BojjLTuco of Montfcrrai, 421; 
regent of Tbcsa&JonSEia^ 426 
5targhah, aebronOuiicai ubsen^atory at. 290 
Mar:a, Lhu FapMugonian, drst wife of Con¬ 
stantine Yl. 22 h^« 

Maria, drat wife of Hasil I, 50 aq. 

Mona, first wife of John I, 70 
Maria, wife oT Miohad YE, and NEetipbonis 
III, 3261 and Akiius I, 327 eq. „ 333 
Majia do Comtenaj, wife of Theodore I r 4B& 
Maria, TsaHtsa of Bulgaria., widow of John 
Vladislav of Bulgaria^ Basil l! and,242 mfq, 
Mnria r Twribaa of Bnigaiia, uiaco of Michael 
VIII, 527 &<j.; nurriH Inllo, 529; 536sq + 
Maria Argy tm , si Ftcrof Bo man ns in p marri td 
to John Qrseolo, 94. 466 
MiLria. daughter ol Alexins 1, 346 
Mium p gmnddAughtCT of John ffi t 404 
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Marla Luzanerrc, m&med to Bivoxid J, 559, 
582 , $U 

Maria, d&tigbter of George Bronkovid, 
married to Murad fl, 566 ra.; Mahomet 
II and, 57& h 577 

* Maria, daughter Of Lazar Itl, wife of 
Stephen Tomaso vid, 577 ^4 581 
Mnriu p hebes* of Frederick III of fticify. and 
At] 1 ins, 455 nq. 

Maria SfLOCftriA «f Achaia, 474 
Maria Angelina, of EpiruH, 475 
MurUm of Iberia, visits Con H tanfcinoplc, 100 
Mariam, sister of HMhuffl II of Armrao. 
Cilinim 17ft 

Marianas, prefect af Canataniinuple, pro¬ 
claims Basil I> 51 
MwrJdihj Urtnqid^ of, SI? 

Marie dE firmibon, rrincess of Achaia, 474, 
476 

Mane d'Enghien. seUa ArgM and fteuplla to 
Venetians. -IV7 

Marino Dandolo, lord of Andros, 485 
Marino Sanarici, 511 note 
Manncs, iVpft] legate (later Fope),, and 
Fhotum schism, 250, 254 
Marions, count of Comkeeiiio, 399 
Mirinus, jomfc-cQEnpLk'r of the Kcle^ct, TOO 
Murilime Ctvfo rami^) of Ijm fU, 

5; 7(H; 710 

Mari time tkeme k divided by Leo III, 3 P 742; 

■w CarabiEiani 
Maritime Venice,. rnr Venice 
Mitritza, river, 241; 4ft&; 492; 509; 

Tarki^j victory on, 555, G7U, fl?2 *q m ; 671 
Mari-as-3 tiff ar, Mongol defeat al, mi stj. 
Mark (Marcus Kiigcnlcush arch bl** Lop of 
Epbcsns, theologian, opposition to Union, 
595, 621 sqq.; banished to Lenujoa, 624; 
death, m i 7«43 

Mark, metropolitan of Caesarea, murdered 
by Gagik II of Armen La, 166 
Mark, Si, body of, brought to Venice, 396 sq, 
Mark®, sou of Vubirin, and Turks, 555; 
death ftt Bovine., 561 

Marmoifcfc Stm of, 323 ; 331; 382; 421; 462; 
4?ft; 480; 490; Turkish pirates in. 657; 

Ii65sq.; BonciOftilE an. 893; 686f 
Ottoman defeat in, 666; 677; 6H7; 695 tfq.; 
Walls oT Constantinople on, 697 sq m ; 701; 
?47; 754 sq.| 762; island of, 483 
MaitmiteSp the, and Eageoms IY f 623 
Maro&p Hungarian river. 215 
M&roakp smiatrix, 259 
Manjuart. on towu of ItU, 191; on BurdttS 
Si vol 192; 212 

Marria^ inBvriintine Law, 708 SO,, 719,730, 
723 

Mjirtin IV. Fope, and Michael TUI, 61a 
Martin V, Pope, and Hanittl U + 619; 520 
Martin, ahbot cf Prtllii in Germany; preaches 
Fourth Cruandc, 415 
Maxtonvnft church, mosaisE at, 777 
Marianna, Patriafcuh of Undo, «» Fctcr 
Martyrapolie (Mayya fail ej in) r 134; taken by 
Cunaima. 143; 147 


Marwin n p Umajyftd Caliph, 180. 123; 

governor nf Armenia, 156 sg. 

Mary of Antioch, second wile of Manuel, 
375; regency of, 379 m; murdered br 
Andrunlems, 382; 757 
Maty, ^'mnddaughtcroif Eomonui I, marriagH 
lo Peter ol BuiRaria, 62, 238 
Mary , mother of Michael V, 104 
Mary, daughter of Manuel f F 370 ftM** 
married to BenJer nf Montfcnat, 379; 
Lntriguefl ftgiiinflt Empress Mary F 330 
Mary, daughter of fcmp^tor Andnonicim I, 
382 

ttaiy p danghtoTOf UraS of ftft&ila, 356 
Maiy of Gorigos, regent ol Armeno^Ci]jgift F 
lftl 

Mary , mother of S9, Mothodius and CyTil r 
216 

Marzj>aw r Pareian fovcmoEa of Armenia r 

15S 

Murzpctuni, GikiTg, Arnienian leader, 161 
Muilamah iMaskmaJ p Arab genera], do- 
floated before Constantinople, 2, HO; 

126 L=q< 

Masta3iei r VoOctian noble family. 397 
M&?tropiem. Grio r do^rc uf Venioe F invades 

Empire, 414 

Mn^ud I F Bultfin uf Rum, and John U F 
■li-pld; at Coiih-tH^tinoplt h 357; and Manuel, 
n-ift-5; 378 so L ; 377; uod Armeno-Cilicia, 
170 aq. 

MaB K ud ibn M abmild , Sultan fJ i Gliaznab 
299. 304 

Moft^odl, Arah writer, joLifnoys and univor- 
^ilI history of, 205: on Chazar bodyguard 
190; on townofltll, 191; on Burdas tribe, 
192; ua WaUnaua, 2U0 ; 031 ^hlg 7 arE in 
Thmcfl, 212 

Matilda, ConntftSS -uf Tuecany, 410 
M'Lti ida, of Hamault. widow of Gny II and 
Princess of Aohare, her marringei and 
liiidfortunefl, 152, 47J 

Matteo Grinni, the Apulian^ f^orti of Cephas 
Ionia and Saute, 432; aoi| Vnnctians.. 494; 
and Ai3bata, 4^9, 47fi 

M&lLiicw of Edassa,, Artn<nEan chronicler, 
.rphnTtf lotterpreaerrcd by, 14ft; oa num¬ 
bers Of Turks, 0155 

Matthew Nino&tav, bm of Busmia, 526, 591 
Mftttbew rariE, enh roniclur, 4 HO nofiF, 498 -nojc: 

on Tartars^ 630 wte, 63ft 639 
Mittl]]ss Corvinoft, King of Unn-mry. 578; 

in Bosnia, 581 
Maurice, Emperor, 70? 

Mauritius, doge of Venice, 3B2 
Mauritius, the Younger, aon of Iobia h mur¬ 
ders Fatriarcb of Grado, 393 
Manro family,. 26-1 

Manrocastmin (Aryon-QiLm.Hisarl T Fliryir- 
Iftti fortress, 655 

Waurcpotamus H rivEr ( ityzJintioe defeat on, 

m* m ftofc 

Mftuiopnji, John h learning of, 114; drafts 
Novel founding school of law, 710 
Mating bishop, settles in Taro&Lo 1 B8$ 
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MflvroiAmee,, holds lordship in Abjil Mii^cr 
480i and ThMdDHi I, m 
Ms-wiira-an-Nabr, it* Transoxiftiut 
Mmbos, aruhbiBbap of, ?&. Christian, 
Gmu 

&IiVjyaJLiriqiu + iff MjkrtjmpolLs 
Mimmlnran. mled by Ghly 7lLh-nd.D.lFt, 636 
Mdxares, HysutiUlne £nlirist r on the Moreoteft,, 
440 

Moiitra, in Sicily, 185 
Mecca, plundered" by Gftrm&Lhiatia, 276, 2$6; 
012, 841 

Media, 310, i-e? *Mq Ajainj 
Medici family, at Alliens, 461; 620 
Medicine, Arab, 297 sq,; at Constantinople, 
764 

Medina, 280 eq.; £141 

Htdiiaiio dt nurfti paitfr, eleventh century 
Byzantine legal menu graph, 721 
MediLemmean Sfcu, Saracen activity in, 37, 
144 -, U7-1; 277; 804!; Venice LU,"409eq^ 

478; Normiin plan rj£ ModlEcrnuiiian 
Empire, 596; Turkioli pirates in r 662; 
741 z Byzantine Meet In, 742, 762; porr^j 
of, H88 ( 770; 776 
Mpdinbaro, ic_r John. 

M^izflfph, ^ BioniiLs of 
Meerut, taken by Timur, 661 
Megara p 441; 464 

the, of Athens, and Latin Em- 
peror, 426; Gtbon de 1ft ftoeha becomes, 
438 

Mey^nj fMajghariyah, Mft^tuLrlyan), epony- 
mouE Magyar tribe, 186 
Meke r river, Byzantine defeat on, 122; 131 

Ante 

AMehi. *tt Ml eh 
Mr I L , i>ruL, Balkan hi Ha, 233 
Mold, ire-duty of, 2TShotc. 397 
Meliaeeni, family of, 771 
Melisfumus, Leo, plate ageinet Basil II F 86; 
67 aq. 

MflliBBAHlia, Kieephcme, rival of Ales! tie I* 
327 

Mnli lane (Maiatlyahj, cap to. red by Gann 
bErmtine Y p 12; til; 87; in Eunieen ware. 
120s.]q., 127, I2&Bq„ 134, 139; captured 
byCnrcnas F 143; 147; 218; att«£&d by 
S&ljiiqa, 322; ruled by Seljuqg, 615, 325, 
357, 365; taken by Timur, 680; emkinf ( 
*re Demur, Tughrd Anlftn 
BillM, Queen o£ Annoniii, MSS. Gaepel of, 
182 

Melnik, in MftUfdonli, taken by John EX 
43l), 402; 403; delivered by Theodore H, 
802 eq r ; 523 

Memmo, kjc Tribunue Men ins 
Menander, Byzantine historian, 765 
Jftmdotfiuin* of Bral II. 95, 762 
Mertita, Mangnl tribe, 631 
Merseliarp, ilyznntint* embassy At, 368 
Mer?, MfiLflhjd dofuAled by Seljuqg at, a04; 
312; plundered hj Gbuzz, 815; destroyed 
by Monels, 688 
ilf.-iarit^n, eet Niohohu 


Mege T tet UT«Jrf Constantinople 
Meaetnbria, battle of, 36; Leo V J s victory ftt h 
37. 284; 230; 235; 523; 527 
Meauneriun, Basil, envoy qI Alexius I h> 
Pope PaechAl U, 345 

MeBopoiftmift, 74; 120 nq.° 123 eq.; 127; 
132; Nkcphorue H in, 134; 143; 147; 150; 
Mjilq* in, 164 s 277 *q > 302, 317; 176; 
261; ravaged by GhrMlbisoH^ 276; Man- 
puis in s 279 r 636, 640. 843, 654; Turldfib 
tribes in, 655, 635; Roman Law in, 292; 
tbeme el, 84, 7153; emir* of, ret L Abd-al- 
Mnllk, 'Abd-al-Wahhabi Abu-Sa^Id; oati- 
Itan of. Etc Ahmad 
MobaeJian^ Armeniftij aflat, 7 
Mcsseninj 433 sq T , 456, 609 
Messina, captured by Samoerm, 46, l3fl; 

recaptured by Meniacea, 159; 603 
MetapunuLeS, Simeon, Byzaullne author. 
95 , 766 

MctCOrion, in lb# Bertnue vai]ey r 512 
Mc r .«.oron, monAStftiy of, 5S2; ohnrcb at, 
f533 

Methodius, Bysantine artist, and Boris of 
Bulgarin, 236 

Methodius, messenger of Parcbikl 1 F im- 
prisotied by Micbitel II, 33; made Patri- 
nreb, 41; retatioJM mill Roman Church 
246; 247 ; 253 

Methodius, ^x, "Apostle of the Slavs,” 
Chap, vn (te); And Cbacare, U; 197; made 
amhbiahop of PaEinoma, 211; 236 sq.; At 
Unme r 224, 230; doirill, 229; 776 
Metlrouo, kl 1 Mthioo; ncr uffn Nicbolild of 
Methymmi, 79 

MoCocbites. Tbeodorup panc^ric uf, on 
Nicaea F G06, 479 note 

Me£rophflnea n bishop of Gyaicus r elected 
Patrilircb of Cnnetantmopfu, 623 
Michael I BiLu^ab^, Kiaprrnr, reign of, 29; 
65; defeated by iho Bulgara, 37, 238 ; 46: 
Sicily and, 131; 947 

Mlcbaei 11 (the Slimnnererp the Amnriftd), 
Emperor, plots apainmt Leo V and iiejzeH 
the tbruec, 32; Mi r- li^ious policy, 33; 

84 ; war against TbonnL3 t-he Slavonian, 

85 eq, T 285; 41; and SaraceEta, 127; 128 ■ 

Venice and, 396 

Mjchnel III (the Dranlard ) t Eropornr, 
ohameter of p 43; minority of, 40 &qq_; 
Ffliga Of , 4 j sqq T ; murder o( F 48, 50 e 251; 
49; wastefnl hnAnce of, .11; 64; burial by 
Len VI, 55; 66; 9fl; SamcflDfl and, 131, 
133 sq. ; 203; and St Me|hodius r 217 aq., 
220 aqq,; and Bulgur!*, 235 eqq.; and 
Nicholfl? I, sq r ; 254 
Michael IV, tha l^piilAguotail, marriage to 
Boil and norefigion, 101 ? tharjioter nl r lfi2; 
103 eq,; abdiaitlon and death, 104; exiles 
Carutariue, 112; aiJempte to recapture 
Sicily., 150; 184; and BulRarinji risinj?. 

Mloliael V GalapbateSn 103; parentage and 
^CoflaLOn, ItM; crowned „ 105; dlsgriMMe 
John the OrphnnoLrephos, 105; eailca 
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Zofi p 106; fid l imrl punishment* Ifrt, 110; 
attackB Armenia h IM| dltt 
Michael YL SuatiutiiMSh proclaimed lira, 
peror. 110; annf revolta agailJ-t his, 117* 
319 &q.; fnJ L and il- n. lJj of, lift, 3iJl; Novel 
Of. 720 

MLchoel VII Dueoe, Emperor, 325gqq4 and 
tli# Normans, 320; 346: 400; acid the 
Papacy, 596. S68; So veil of, 720 sqq.; 
and ca non l aw„ 723 

Michael vm Pdaeolnfpi*. Emperor, 493; 
490; and Theodora II, 5OS &qq.; oinnH 
as despot, 507; os Emperor* 430. 568: 
first ri.ctriv.pt on ConslimtiELopiu, 609: 
captures It, 431. 143 e 612 f.qq.; crowned at 
Constantinople, 613; and William of 
Achaia. 442 sqq.; suL L ei:.SiL£ over Latina. 
446; Genoese and r 431 , 510 ; and Bulgarin, 
525, 627 sq,; and Turks, 65H sq.; and 
Papacy, 596, 000 iqq„ «26 ; death, 532, 
613; coin# Of, 514; Novel of. 720; 94; 593 
Michael IX Palaoologua, Emperor* at 
M ague six, 656 sq.; death, 6u9: 593; 
ccutrri es sister of Hethimi! 11, 170 
Michael L Angelus Cgihiiedus, founds 1 'Dfct- 
polal" Ln i’pirn... 1-23, 427. 430; 475 
Michael II An£*ltM T despot of Epirus, 42&flo.; 
and William of Admin. 440; 442; death, 
444; 493; and John HI, 494 eg.; and 
Thoodorc U, -503 §qq,; and Michael VOX, 
odd; 524; 473 

Michael , name titien il L his huptLSTli by Boris 
of Bulgaria, J+V* 

Michael As£n, Tear of Bsdg&ria, aasaE&tnafied, 
4S0, 602; 525; 492; and Theodore EL 
501 lkj., 524 sq. 

Michael Shishmanich, of YidLn. becomes 
Tear of Butina. 536; killed nt Yclbn£d s 
536.590 

Mlchad, King uf Dice lea, and Bulgarians, 
244 

Michael I, Prince of WnhachJa, 593 
Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of CouatiMlIi- 
oople, 91. 103; conspires against Hichaol 
IV T 104; minister of Cone tun line IX, 109; 
mode Patriarch, 110, 112, 266; breach 
with the Western Church, 112 iqq,. 265 
H±q., 271 sq.; learniiiE of, 114; 115 nq.; 
revolts agairart Michael VI p 117 sq., 319 
Bqq.; crowns Imojw; I. 110, 322; imprison¬ 
ment and death p 1123; character, 205, 
324; 594; 597; 753 

Mie Haet Aivcbialus, Patriarch of Consciuili- 
noplt, and Manqjd I, 602; 724 
Mkhaol Aoominfttue. metropolitan of 
Athens, retires before Latins, 433; 402 
note; Theodora I and, 464, 406; MimOQB 
of, 7*30 

Michael. Bon of EonulflO* I, 04 
Michael Bnrtxes, iff BurtKea 
Michael, wrn of Simeon of Bulgaria. 236 
Mitduud A*Gn, eon of Cmutantine Aato and 
Maria, 1531. 520 

Michael KnnsEanlmovld, and Turkish con¬ 
quest of Banda, 579 


Mkhaal AlteJlateti, historian, 766; on 
Michael Y, Id#; teaches in the University, 
114, on Isaao 1 and Cemt&rins, 323; Jaw 
ireatin of. 715. 723 

Michael of Thofleaktucii.-.o, heretic prieal t 
condemned by Manuel, M3 

Mkturt* JJomsnico^ <3o^e of Vooiw> anrl 
Etnperor John II, 354 p 110 
MLehiid. Vitaji>, doge of Venice, m the Fir^t 
Cnisade. 41Q 

MichielL dynaatT in the Aegean, 467 

Mikti'i], son ol ^Ijdq,. 363 ' 

Milan r and Manuel 1, 376; Manuel II at. 610; 
duke of h and Galata, £97; archhuihiop of, 
«r ArrmlL Pt-t-r Chryschanns 
Mikzao, My lew 
MUcngi, Slav tribe in Greece, 42 
Milesevo, monastery in Novibamr, 522, 556 
Milfitufl, ife Isidore of 
Milica, widow of Lftzur I ef Ksrhin r 556 
Military Code (voatn vrpvruTmb *), 4; 700; 
710 

MULL cent of Tripolb, 3 <5 
Mild Eobilid IGhLlic), BerhLun nohk-, s4ahff 
Murad 11, 55a, 072 

Mi Ip tin, " child of grace , Tf *te Stephen 

Ure4 II 

MLneo, Byzantine defeat at. 37: 135 
Ming, dynasty of China, repkess Mongols t 
635. 549 

Minorites, p« FraneiscaUE 
Mlrnn Shah, sun of Timur, 16'i 
Mirdaj the Great, Prince of WikHacbld, 557; 
tributary to Tufks T 560; 561, sq r ; death, 
567, 572; 593 

Mirdusld etulra, ih Bhihl-ud-daulah 
Ministes, in Albania,, and memory of 
SkunderbegH 555; autonomons, 507 
Msrnelav 1 prince of Hnm 1 01?; 691 
Miitrii near Sparta, costi* or, 441; snr- 
randored fe> Mielntel vm, 443 ; 444 wp* 
called Sparta ln the Middio Agee, 454; 
458; 460 sqq.; surrenders to Turks, 464: 
place of, 473; learning at, 474; frescoes 
in, 769; deEpaH cf, *& Theodore Palafio- 
logus 

Mjtrovica, 539 

Mliylcite, 168; 116; Genoese in r 064; metro- 
politnn of, absolves Theodore II, 606 
ME.idcn BubiiL ban of Boxaia, 691 
M lt*h iMolchl), the Armenian,, Byzantine 
commandBr egamst Bamceoa, 147 
Mlob, King of Armena,Cilicia, 17Daq., 376 
11 Mcbal Ig 1 ’ (town of woe), name unnlioil to 
Kuttdsk, 637 

Modlca, Sicilian fortress, taken by Saracens, 
138; 137 

Modon {Meihona), ravaged by VEnEttans t 
354; hemmel Venetian, 421, 431, 404* 
478; 433; EospitaJ ler4 at, 437; 430; 453; 
457 3 451; 403; boaomse Turldsh^ 467,675. 
B9G 

Modrimi, victory Ql CoiUtaniioc Y mi, 12 
Moechian conttiversy. 28 
Mu^sitt, 236 
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MorJeoiv, temporary capital of Samuel of 
Bulgaria. 240; captured by Normnm, 
32® 

Mogul dynasty in In rib. 629 §q.; 600: 653 
Mohi, Himgari an-i defeated hr MooroSb at, 
637 

Moldavia MmgJfttS in* 198; in uncial inn of 
principality of + 5#J; 507; and Turks* 587 
Bq. i Table of rubra. 593; Ctioroh in n 568 
MoIdo-WflUnrhia, Patriarch of. Isd^Kukutf 
ofi 5®fi; deEsgaiss at Ferrara, 62 L 
Momcbilo, Bulgarian guerrilla leader* &±\1 
MonasEEcigm, Bveilu tine h dauber from,, to the 
L'lixplfC. 8; 2ea! for imaufBfl* 0 P 31; Cou- 
-'tarirlric V and, 15; and N ioerphorUE! I, £8; 
and Led Y p 30 sq.; Nkc-pboni* II and, 74; 
Ba^Q II and, SE; Michael FY P S favour 
1 o, 103; J *h i; ti ns, an ;J the A2jnu tea, 267; 
Alexias 3 And monastic rijatem t 349; 
Mjin ii i-l T and the ninnasterns, 304; re¬ 
formation Linder Theodore of Htudsnn, 36; 
rnonastlfl property treated as fiefii T 549; 
influence of* in Byzantine life, 751,753 gq,; 
monks and the Eottuvd Church, 247, 259, 
276; opposition to Union* 614; Byzantine 
mnqka in Italy, 258 , 707 

MuliLLbU-ertOt- in Armenia, 162 sq.; in 
("TujU. Itkh 103; ^sonusticLsin in BuJU 
li.Li'ia. 548; BeiiudictiQ'js In Hungary p 214; 
Wea&tm mDnka in Greece, 438; ne* aUa 
Ath09 {Ml h Studicu 
MunUetir, Macedonian bishopric, 21,4; 

672 

Monastia^ general of AleiiOB I, 341, 
2144 

Mcncgarmg. Horn ini cas, dotfe of Yenlce, 
reign and deposition of, 392 
Moncm vasln, Greek fortress,. 434; taken by 
TEUiaharckium, 446; given op to Michael 
TILL 443; 445; r&ixm Turk^ and becomes 
Venetian, 164 aq.; explored by Turks, 
467; art at, 473; birthplace of Phruutzca. 
474, (76 

Mo ngn I in, ly~j, 631, 634; Mongolian Turks h 
303 

Mongols, the. Chap. U; alliance with 
Amieno-Gilieia, L75 sqq.; defeated fey 
MainJnkB, 176, 279* 643; 177* 179; de¬ 
stroy Boigair, 19a; invade Armenia imder 
Tlm!Lr + 161 fwj,; oonquedtJ of Jonpbiz 
Khan, 279 T 000. 302, 612, 429, flilfleqq,, 
1K3; CLLCjnna and, 490; and Seljuqs, 31-1, 
401 aq.. 504. 510, 515; and Innwm IY. 
403, 499; and Theodora U, -605; 507; 514; 
invade Hungary W8; early falatory of. 
627 rij.; derivation of, 530; In Europe, 
63? sqq.; conquer Baghdad, 379,642; accept 
civilisation, 047 aq.; driven from China,, 

04$; patronage of artruacany ,298 aq^ 016; 
language, 195; Great Khans □ f., tte Jenghiz 
Khan, Eublal, Ktiyuk, Manga, Ogd&i 
Mann Let, on Tiberius ITs economic measured, 
709; on ths HtftwpnM Ley inn, 721 
MonobrUae, mcraa-atery of, 105 
MunomachuSp tee Con^timtiue I£ n Yladfmir 


Mona^innes. Piol 1 mode fjord! of CoElfloUd, 
445 

Me urea I e, mcmioE at, 777 
Mnn^licv, and Ycnlee, 398 
Mnp^ L-^Otiiriue, buttle uf, 385 
Moiltaldu, On numbers of Turks at siegn of 
GunsULnlmuple^ (195 natr 
Monte Cnaamp, monuRtery of. 258; 599; 
312; abbot of p 599. 612; Me PcsidmiuH, 
Gerard 

.Monh’neift'P, history of, 585 sqq.; 2-14; 517; 
547; and battle uf Kotaovo, 558; 504; o?3; 
578; 582; 584; resisUmc? to Turks, 505; 
partially eubdeed, 587 ; Table of Tuten^ 
(the Zeta), 592 

Monfeferrat, Bonlfjwe, Conrad, William 
Moors from AStica r In JUatinIim p a army, 7!H 
Mopsuestia [MlimlAtia),. in Saracen wars. 
122, 124, 126, 130, 145; under princes oF 
ArtnefiO-Cilicia. 1 - 169 sqrHtDT^d to 

Lhc Empire, 171, 343; Kahen of Antioch 
defeated" at, 174; 346sq.; 358 bq.? 873 sq. 
Morava, river; 517 

Momvjjv, evangel] e-ed by Cyril and McLiindius. 
43, 44 3q. r 221 Jqq.. 773; i=_nd Magyars, 
193. 210, 236; ne Gruiit Maravia, 
tit'luv, 8vatopluk 

Moravian tnnfiJaHan of cue Gospf-Eei, 232 
Moravo-Tonnonlim, archbishopric created, 
211; priuceti. Pope Hadrian r e leth-r k>. 
221; dlikloctB, 2U5 

Morta, tbe r itt u^jti Pelopu^n ne^Ofl, Chup. it 
ptHitwi; becomes French. 433; prosperiliy 
of, 44Y, 152, 1-50; conquered by Turks, 
463sq.; fey Venetians 438; Moreoto In- 
due nee in Cypnia, 471; rcsoltn of Lniin 
mlo in, 473 Eiq.; 530; Latin Cbnreh in, 607 j 
cavalry of, in Ehodea r 494; Ghoriee of 
Anjon in p 011; 026.; Turks In, 675, 677 sq. + 
D82 j 8d7; despots of, *tt Cunstootina Xf, 
DEmetrioa, ktaunel, Theodom t Thomof!; 
"Lady of," 1 we reabellH of Ysllehardouin 
Morwco, UmiiJ dymtsly in, 360; 302 
Moroainip Yccietiim comrruvnder, 467; re- 
COUquBia Santa Mavra, 472 
Morosloi„ Venetian faction in favour of By> 
zantines, 463 &q T 

Mnradnif Domenica h doRe of Vonice, and 
Emperor Manual I, 412 
Morosini, *t* Thomim 
{land rcatj, 5 
MtipriraE fpeasants) 1 5 
MrjEabnrch, nea 1,11 atno 
Mosaic Lew, 207; 717 

Mosaics, at Oonstantiuople^ 11; 39; La the 
Mew Church, 53; in St Sophia, 96, 752; 
lu tlie Biacbertioo. 864; in church of th#j 
Forty Martyrs, 383; at the Chora, 753, 
769 Em.; in the Forum, 74S; in Ani 
cathcdraL m; Art Nicaoa t 479; at Eu- 
vEnniip 7o8; 754; 767; 709sq.: 773; in 
Wes tarn Europe, 777 
Moechopulaa, ByKEmline pnofeMor h 764 
Moscow, Armenian MBS oi the Gospela at, 
162; conqueral by Mongols, 637; 652 
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Mrj*ea, Bulgarian chief, buH qL Sbishmim, 
3it&bq. 

Motes of Chorine, Armenian biiU»mn T on 
origin of BAgratanE. 1-57 l 10® 

Mesa*. *r* Mind 

f Muhqutf. ut Cuds tantLncple, restored by Con¬ 
stantine YLU, 97; mosque at Balgu, 
1941 built by Sahwk'li* at Tyatii, 126; At 
Euoa, 1ST; Cbrij-iijin dwellings turned 
llilo moaquea by Mutawakkll. 286; 391; 
mosque At TmrjTO. 560; mosqUK &p*rtd 
by TlmOr, 6-31, 680; buBt by Mahomet I h 
688; tetf Wider CoilsLbu tlnople, churchea of 
Moetiir, 575 

Mosianltaa, Teutan,io flnigtltoat, 437 
Moan], 277; 293 : 315 *q.; 642; atib^ of, 
957; «m Eurbughu fc Zimgi 
Mouehnt-e, Moldavian dynasty, Jug a, 
Feter„ Haman, Stephen 
Mfl&uhimjtua, pavilion hi imperial palncep 
734 

Ml St Aui«ntit», Stephen, abbot of r 16 
Muurtisouphloa, «« Amdfai V 
Mu'nwlyahl Umftyjnd CflJipfo, 

641 

Mu'iwiyuh, tTmajyfld; prinotf, 120*q, 
Mn'fcjyid al-tffllk, el 0(3 Barkiyartiq, 810 
Mnlamid r Arab compiler, 2! 1 4 
Muhammarl, aim Mahomet 
Miiliammjtd, name adopted by Alp Amlin, 
306 

Mtibanimah ’Ala-od-Din, Kbwainnu BbAh, 
conquers Bukhara, Hrim rnigand F and A(- 
ghonjetnn, 278; driven out by Mongols, 
812, 033 r 636 

Muhammad II, lost Seljiiq ruler of Einnan, 
814 

Mohammad ^to, Malik fib.all. Grf^kt Heljqq 
Bolton, brother of Barkijpruq, Tea gn of, 
310 aq.; foundj dynasty Lti -Mq,, 315; 
317; 345 

Muhammad lbn Musk "1 . TTh w H ra.jm i Arab 
translator, and writer on algebra. 293 
Mnhnmmad Bhaibani (HhahL Be fl), conquers 
r i'nu)EDr3&n&, 651 

Muhammad, Sultan of Delhi, defeated by 
Timur, 651 

MuhiadT. Abbodid Caliph of Baghdad, and 
the court of appeal, 284 
Nuhtaaih, the, Muslim prefect of p*olioe n 
fiiiwstLona of, £83 «+ 

Mirisz, Fitimlto Caliph, cmd Nieepboraa U, 
147 

Mn 1 see. ad-Dunya-wik^d-Din, title of Malik 
Sfaih, 307; of Hanjor, 311 
Mukriin (Bduohiitdn), 312, 683 
M uihatulen, treaty of, 396; 493 
Multan, captured by Timur, 651 
Mumdzhilar, Balkan village, 285 
Mumin, Vvhite JiuJgariar., ruler, 193 
Muntinor, Ramdn, Catol-an ohronialer, on 
the court of Guy II of Athene, 447; 451 
Muqtada, Abbaaid Caliph of Baghdad, nnd 
Bnrkivamq, 309 

Mnqt&dLr, Abbaaiil Caliph of Baghdad, jmd 


the Butgikr,H. 194; his mother, 284; Mi 

EsfcTcs, 263 

Murad 1, Ottoman Sultan, ftCi-ftfiaion qf, 6$S 
m BulflHj-ljk h 5&5 f 557; and Joint V, 017gq-, 
071; and Jamssaripa,, 0i>4; in ThroOc. 667; 
Kmopean policy of, 669; wins battle of 
the Morilm, 555, 670; nation of, 

at Kmfqto, 658. 672; c bjirueter, 673; ina - 
pfsriftnce of pei@n, 67*; 593 
Murad B. Ottoman Suluvn, accesaioD, 569 h 
083 ; in Greece, 402; Serbia and, iV68sqq r ; 
treaty of Sze^fidin, 571; Tictory at Varua, 
572, 624, 691 *%.; HoBjiia and, 575; 577; 
and Manuel 11 F 519; nwnqsw&ts of, 899 jkh 
abdicatJous of, 692; death of, 693; 694; 

m 

Mumno, seitlemant of, 368 
Murom, pagans iu r 210 

Eorj of Bayazid I 1 at battle of Angora, 
0^t2; atnig^lB for the throne and defeat, 
m pqq., «l3qq r ; 567; 593 
Maul (Moms), son of Scljdij, 303 
MlimIA, AJcBua, geocml of Cou^tAntlne VI, 
23 

Mush, Armenian Sown, 15B 
MnasbE^h Mamikon tan. Armenian leader, 
defeats SarftCfsni P 156 

Mushdl £a^mtimi F King of Yruiand, brother 

of Ashot in, 181 sq k 

Masie, Serbian* 650; mn=5ciana»t Cnlreraity 
of Conebinti Duple, 764 
Muftltm, Chaps. v r i, sun. n, in; $cr qUq 
ThI iim , MuEulmans 

MuBta^i, Abbanid Caliph of Baghdad, 2H9 
MuE^ii, brother of Murad II, .rebels again** 
him. 699 

MubptfA, mu of BtyEtxad, at Atipora. 062; 

tmperbonfctorof, 688 &q. 

MuHlakfl, Abbotul Cidlph of Baghdad, da 
thinned by the Bowaitiida, ^77, 30J 
Mog|(k K Eim, Ifkat Abhoaid Gftliph of Baghdad, 
put to denth by Mongola, 279, 042 
Mualaxhir, Abb&yld Gallpb of Baghdad, and 
Muhammad the Beljaq, 310 
Mnsal m iknB, tbe! opposed to imageft r 7; 
driYen from Couflt(Lri ciuople r 109; Musul- 
maji 1 ? and Chassara, 190, 219^.; in Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, 737; nrr Islam 
Mu'ladid, At!la'dd Caliph M Uapdauad, 288 
Mir lamid, Abbasid Caliph of Bogbdikd; and 
Ashot of Aimania, 156; 276; 396 
Mutanabhi, Amb poet r 290 
Mo , to£im 1 Abbaeid Caliph of Bnghdad, 3H S 
128 eq r ; and BjzcuitlM*, 13l &q.; i$i; 
moves bli Capitol to SiLmorra, 131, 276. 
285; 295 

MulawokkiJ, Abbaaid Caliph of Baghdad, 
intolerance of, Z86 F 293; MU; and Eott] 6 ^ 
0eet, 132 

Mut&wikkil* liut Abbasid Caliph of Cairo, 
642 

Mu l taziliEea K Maalim MCI, p«rBoclitlon of . 

2S8;231 aq.; 294; 391 
Muti% Abbozid Caliph of Baghdad, 977 
ifawafTaq, fmuoua teacher at PttEMpur, 395 
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Mn^iicrU, Byaoniing general, defeated by 

Osinan, 657 

Muialnn, Goutr*, mode refianli fey Theodora 
H h 506; murdered, 4d*) r 507 
Mjcdtuh. Island of, becomes Venetian,, 457, 
became* Turkish, 4BG; 476 
M J ] ^ (MUhim), Byiantini flod defeated at, 

^410 ^ ig7, 1S0; Actions At, 

M jriooephnJ urn , defeat of Manuel I n& p 862, 
376 

WjSSia, assigned to Latin Emperor, 481, 426, 
657 

Myatleus. *fr Nloholaa, kTjsSicus 
Urtiia, son-in-law of John As4n U of 
Bulgaria,, 525, .V2 h 

Neoolea in Phrygia. beeieged by Sfinteeni h 
1-4; bishop of* «rr Constantine 
NH-dim, compiler of Arabic " Index , M 290 
Naimau^ Mon^l tribe, and Jenghiz Khan, 
G31; 663 

M Naked ,k of Corf Cl, twelfth century 

_ en tninnnistie sect, 760 
Nalcbij Evan r oornmerewJ town in Armenia, 
t 1*2; ohureh of. burnt by Ambs r 156 
Nunchao, in Yunnan, 644 
Naples, remataq Bpumtjna* 36; and Bam- 

isena r 136; AngerijiS of p and AchfUft, 442, 
444, 446 hi.; Tbow family at, 4 m, 466; 
696; find Herzegovina, 502; and Skander- 
heg, 684 sq,; Outel dell r Hem at, 452; 
Kinj; of, 55&; *nr Charles, Lndislas. Eobcrl 
Norboime, ire Amaniy 
Narentu, on Dudmafeian OOOsL, 587 
Names, general of Justinian I, 3&5, 739 
NasE n We Joseph 

Nisiiy Abha»id Caliph of Baghdad. 270 
Naabr, Mu ml Ilk Sultan of Egypt, defeats 
HoDgels* 6oI zq ,j raaqueFE Anueno- 
CildcLa, i^£> 

Noair Sivlah-ad-i>In ViJauf, Sultan of Aleppo, 
t defeated by Mongols, 17a, 643 
Nsarr-ud-Din ^usT, Pomian philosopher and 
Hfttruoomer, 296, 292 
Naaf, emir of lYLKiLia, 131 
Naar, Syrian rebel, and Emperor Leu V, 127 
Nlfr the Kurd, rebel against the Caliph, 129; 
f hilled, 10G 

Na^r the ShE'it^, Arab Qmb.wy 132 so. 
NiLlipMtilE, 344, 423; metropolitan of, 
blinded by Constantine vrn, 97; ih John 
A pocauciu 

Nauplia, 424, 453 sq.; captured by YilV 
hardouin, 43B; 441; bought by Venetians, 
i 67, 401 * 466,476; bedamee Tu rlcFwb 407; 
arohon of, i« 0 gourds 
Navoriim, bay of, 440; become Venetian, 

_ 461, 465; lost to Turks. 467 
Navarre, King of, 455; Navorrese Company 
conquer Achaia, 456. 474; fterio Aocta- 
juoll and, 456 

Navigajoai family at Lanmw, 436; driTen 
DtUt 445 


NaTy, Ate Kloet, BjfEaDtiue; Fleet, ^uaoenj 
the « TaetifH,™ 53; r« Idatitimil Code 
rtairue, attaekod by .Santeeq pirates, 141; 
becomes Veootian s&igniory, 421, 435* 
409; 4fi&; 405; dukes of, #e? Alchipelago; 
annexed by Turks, 466; Latin rale in, 473 
Nazareth s surrendered feg John I. 14fi 
NanianEeti, ie? Gregory 

New Church undifr Congtantinople 
SeapoIis T ut Leontius 
Nra^if H wee Novda 

N^tt Tnmr i t hat of eoclBsiaatlaJ dloocMm 
drawn op by Leo VI, 58 
Negropont iLhiiieis), city of, undar Vena'- 
iians, 435; taken by r Turks. 466 , 472; 
hrapSce nf frians m, 436; Lati n Fatriarnh 
in, 615 

Ncgtopanl, inland of, mu Enhoea 
Ncmanja, Stephen, iff Stephen: dynasty 
Mtinct, 5B5 ; 506 

Neo CiieHirea, taktafi hy Saraeons, 120; 560 ■ 
ilyaftntins defeat at h 376 
"Nookastra, duchy of,' 1 480; 4B9 
NeopaEms, principality of i founded hy John 
Ducas AngClus, 441; duchT of, conqijeired 
bjCsiitani. 453; 45o; 4JJT; ciiirtuied' bv 
Tiirt?, 4Sfl; dukaa of, ttt Trtk, 47-S; it* 
John T, II 

Neoplatonic, Eufluenoe on Iddm H 292 so, 
Nepi, bbhop of, mu Slepben 
Nera, rivni, tributary ofUanube, 355 
Nerio I Acdajooti, lord of Corinth, 456; 
30iKfta A then?, 4 51; doath, 456; 475 

NtriaO Anciftjuoli, Iluka of Atbeqg, 462 zq. t 
47r5 

Ntropeh, aWEginal Balkan tribe, 550 
Neraea, Fu 11 -r.|j■ ;■[jk-ns of Armenia. and BTzan- 
tine Church, 366 J 

Nonwa Lilmbrortatgi, 170 
NeRteuteS, John. Byzantine eanqsiLit, 7H 
Nefrtdngoa. cousin of John JU. conspiros 
against him. 48B 

AVriur, EoRsian chronicle, 204,209. 264 note 
Nwtorian, Fhiriarcbs of Baghdad, wealth nf f 
280; bishop, t« Cyprian; Christ Jans, and 
Aimbk langiiagfl, aS6t Christians translate 
Greek medical works into Arabic, 297; 
Christians among Mongols, 631, 640; *ct 
Chaldeans 

Ncullly, ii te Bulk 

Neva, river, 209 
Nsrera, count of, Wifhjun 
Nioaefl flaniq), mptoiEd by Bardaij Sdsxiig, 
SG; 117; ISO; eapcannl bj Ik-uw I, 320* 
931; 344; 965; fiapital Df Seljuqa if Bmib, 
aio; Crnstufsia and, 8ST; Cnptcred br 
Cmsaden, 83*1, HE, SSS; 3ft3; 431; l*tin 
dakedom of, 42k; Erdperonj n t, Chap, xyt: 
423aqQ„ 436aqq., 430,439, 804an,; losaa 
m irnpOrtmiM, 513, 653; SOT i flCO; taken 
bf Ottoman3, 643, 6S1; 667; SSPaq.; B45J!; 
667; sacked hv Timur, 663; 723: caniul 
^L 0 ? 6 ! 0 ^, 7$S - d«W!ripti°n of, 

4T&; ebnrcliM at. 470, 436; hoepiUle 
at. 496, 616; Table of ralers, 6lS; fbeo- 

ei—2 
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dors IPs eulogies On, 561, 506; emir of . Me 
Abu 1 ! Qdsim ; CouijolIs of + etc Councils; 
fainUop nf> i & Eqatmtins; archhiiihcip ofj 
#m BeaswioQ 

Patriarch of Constantinople fit, Then- 
dure I cirowned by, 482; 486; 460: 497: 
jurisdiction erf. 496: Theodore II and, 
509 sq.., 093; Michael VUL crowned by + 
SOB; and Kpenu r 490, 497. 667; and Serbian 
Church, 621; Mid Bulgarian!?. 633; um 
Arfioniua h Garmon us; *er aUo Cburoh 
Niacolb Ajcciujnull„ lovesLtd with Corinth, 
454 

Niceolft AlUnntmaTi^, Bosnian ruler, 691 
Niccolft I, l>ake of the Archipelago* 475 
Niccolfi II Sanudo, “Spczaabnn4ft, lfc Duka 
of the Arehip&kgo. 47o 
Nificolb EU dalle Carcsri,, Bute of Hue Archi¬ 
pelago, murder of h 457; 475 
Nic&ne' Creed r 22& r 254,, 47fl 
Nicr-phrmiza, supporter of the CJonmeni, 1326 
Nicephoros 1, Emperor, £xi got hats-general, 
24; proclaimed l-Imperor. 30; reign 
27 Fqq*; his death in battle. 29, 23a; tfisq.; 
hi* foreign policy, 36; war again*! Kroin 
Khar1,87,232*^: 33; warn against Hiinm 
ar-Baahid, 126, 266: Italy iuilI, 694 eq.; 
re-establishes the 766; NoVelu of, 

710 

Nieephoru& H Pbociui, Emperor, 
proclaimed Empuror, 71: crowned, 72; 
reign of, 72 flqq,; Novete of. 74 ^q. F 79, 82, 
266, 715,751!; murdered. 77; 76 k^^.;6B; 
BG; 160; 134; victories over SufuCCUS, 
144 sqq.j Sicily and, 147; lal; and 
S-rraUislav of H nania,, 21h0: and Bulgarians! 
230; 2G9; and Ot&o the Gr^ai, 76 sq- h 261; 
and army. 741: and hatv, 743; 754 
NLQuphoru& in Bolanlatcfl, Emperor, 325 sq*; 
abdicate-, 327; 329; 631 eq.; 466; 
communicated by FdJm Gregory VII, 096; 
Novela uf r 726 

N icephonis I Angelns. duspot of Epirus, son 
of Michael II at Epjnii. betrothal to 
prand-daupbter of John III. 494; defeats 
N Lcue.'ins,. J50H; 44 4; 446 ; 475; married, 
503 

NicepharuB It, despot of Epirus, 4-35; 653; 
475 

Nicephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
11; 18; 17: 26 ; quarrel with Stnditeis, 26; 
Leo V and, 3D, 68; 36&q.; 3-3; account 
of Bulgarian EcttlomenS, 230; 246; 766 
N icepbarus h biihup of HetnoloA, 65 
Nicephoros. nominated by Con a tan tine IX 
u i biB ^accessor, 115 

Nicupbann, juw^lEiuiui of Mithnel Ceni 
lartufi, 268, 370 

Nicephoros Uranus, i« Umnus 
N jeetafl, arebbishop of Sioomedijlg and 
Anselm of Bavdborg, 600 
Nicetas, ctmnt of OpifcEum! defeated by 
Saracens., 124 

Nicetaa, ia Papblagonlan, brother of 
Michael IV, made duke uf Antioch, 102 


Nicetas, the PrithfliaLfc, ByRaniine admiral, 
and ¥euiCep 394 

NiceUin Anominatus (Chonuktcal, Bynantine 
liiftCoriftii and theptogutn, 765 on 
Plfelav, 237; OH 6Ack of Oanetautinople, 
420. 60S; 423; 480 note; 351; 363 nole; 
aim [ and Tbeodore I. 482; 464 wrtf; 486 i 
on death of Baldwin I, 520 
NiKtu, joint oompUer of the Eclo^ti, 709 
Nicfltod Stetbftluri, m§ Stetbatus 
Nicetas the quiicstor, and the 709 

Nicholas, Si, Ycneiians and reiics o±, 410 
Nicholas Cbrysaber^es, Patriarch oE Con- 
EtftTUinpple. 89; death, 91 
Niohoks Mysliens. Patriarch of Comrtantl- 
uoplo t and Leo VI, 57 &q„ SD, 62, 6-3, 
258; and Human LL& 1,61; ifianes the Tooth* 
f'nionu, 60. 257; 753 

Niebolaa I r Pope, relations with Bulgaria. 
45 r 47: M»d FbohuJi. 47 r M r Ml; 248 ajq,; 
251: and Bori-a of BuLgarLa, 230 4 2n2 
NieboitkS II, Pop^ n signs treaty oE Meld, 597 
NEchota& in (John Gaetano GmniJ, PopB + 
appealed to by Hctbmn H of Amreninp 
177; and Michael YUI, 613 
Nicbnlas IV, Pope, and the Tmt George 
Tertsii, 534J 

Niobplas V, Pope, and Constantino XI. 824; 
and Tarb r 692 

Nlflholaa II dc St Omcr of Thebes, regent in 
the Morea, 446 

NicboEaE Aisxandar Baeambii, Prince ol 
Wallacbia. 523 

N ioboLas of lick, mads King of Lower Bosnia 
by MattbEaa Dorvinns, 601 
NirUoSas Orffini d count of Cepbalonb. 46a> 
175; deapofc of Eplrua. 475 
Nicholas Mesaii tes-. motrepo 1 1 tan of Ephesus, 
and CunUnai PelogiiiB r 696: 743 
Nicholas, bishop. Papal legate. 356 
Nicholas, abbot of the SLUiIllo, and P ho tins, 
B 24a, 2 d5 

NieboLaa af MetLons, EvzanLlns th solution p 
766 

NieboiBo.n, t>r t on Arab poetry, 399 
Nicole, diiooverer of Leo T Vi Book of 
PrtfKl l 718 

Nicomediii (Izmtd), 118; 821; lafecn by 
Byzantines. 331: 367; taken by Latina, 
424 aq,; 48D sqq.; Tbierri de Loos nt, 483; 
Latin blBbopric nt, 4d7; “duchy Jl of, 
408; 190; 494: 637; 686 sq*; token by 
Grkhdn, 662 &q,; 668: ^76=q.; cjipitaJ of 
G_ptimatlan theme. 7113; gulf of 1 33. 463, 
562; bishop of, arc Com-lantmt; avob 
bishop of, NLcstaH 
Nicopoliii, theme of h 7^5; 24-1, 436 
NicopQlia K Great, on tbfl Dotiubo. 557; 

Ottoman vuitmy at r 031, fll« h 67o tsq.; 68B 
Nicojmlk+ little, on the Danube 875 
Niconia, coromwion city of kingn of Cyprus. 
469: bnrnt by Egyptian*, 476; captured by 
Turks, 472; nrchbidhop of, 479 5q T 
Nibawand. 39& 

Nika riot at CunEtsmtinuple. 754. 752 
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Nlkti. High Court oi AcEtaia ikt r 441; 

*' 1 Lsdie* r P a r 3 lain era t M fit, 44$ 

NIK river, £95 

Nilufsr, mother of Mqrad I, 673 
NUtia, homsy of, 350 
Nilug a Hi, in Italy* 135$ 

Nlmr&a, we Taj-ad-Din 
Nine Orders r convent of, §t€ writer Gon- 
Btfintinop(e T ehumbea of 
Nmoslav, bfin or Bosnia, 3&e Ifntthew 
Kiybnm Bogomils monk, 363 
Nifl, Bulgarian and Serbian teWH, £38; 
Crusaders at, 336; 519; taken by Turks, 
557. 673; $71; Turkish dbfost at, 684, 
624; 683; hishnprie of, £43 
NJahipiir, Seljnqs fit, 304; 305; university 
founded at, 306; ravaged by Ghqaz, 313; 
destroyed by ^ongals, 633 
Nisi his, i n Mesupotimua. captured by CuTOUfifl, 
143; 147; church built at, 269 

Tirier of the Great Seljuq 
Alp AndiUp 299; 305 aq.; trails* of p 305; 
Ud Antioch, 307; disgrace and death 1 303; 
_SM hj.; 313 

Nliimiyais UmvemtyaE. Baghdad, founded. 

305; at Ntehlpfr, 306 
Nj^^, in 386 

iYohitiMipnju, title, rtisarvod for royalty, 730; 
bestowed on hos ol CouBfautme V, 18; 
on Constant \m the FupbJaqmn iara h 103 
^Notlfi Wfir' 1 or Constantine V a gaina l 
Bulgarians. £32 

Nogai Ehfcfi. Tartar chief, marries daughter 
uf Michael VIII, 527; kills IvaUo. 530 
Nogeni, «r Guibert de 
SoiTiUma . Byzantine gold coin, 4; under the 
Comnenip 343; aim? Coinage 
iVapk^fl mm (digtstorCiyjonLftwj, tnuiidatign 
into Slavonic by Methodius, 220 
AijfiitKfUJirjfi fcf dunur?*, 711 
.VoraitiffliflifB XIV tiiul&rum, 711j see 
flap™ 

\un nr<i rit-ri of Doiopak r, 723; of ArLatmua, 
723; ancribed 10 FhotiuSj 724 
NhmoraPioiwy, #•« Conan Law 
fteniH f iikitiKtiL (dTil Laws], 730 
NonaopbybLi, ethos of, instituted by Con¬ 
stantine lS h 114> 710 sq. 

N5fiDrf "jfwpyirfif, t&r RumI Code 
N4yor raimcfir, ttt Maritime Code 
S'dlias ffTpanururfi, »t£ Military Cods 
Normans, in Italy, M, 111, 266, 352, 354, 
358; in Kictlj, 103; in Macedonia, 245; 
defeat Alania, 26$; 273; 332; 325; 

M Lchacl VII and. 326; find Aleiiue 1,328 sq. , 
332 sq^ 341 sqa; at court of Mamie: I, 
362; war with Manuel I, 368 &q,; 383; and 
Yentcs, 407 sqq-, 411 sq r| 414; 523 sqq.; 
is Bynuline army; 347. 596, 788; En- 
HucDcdd by Bysfintlne Jaw. 725; by 
Byzantine firt. 776 sq. 

Norway. Northmen fmm + 736; 746 
ftrrf.~i.as, convent of, boilt by Lee VI, ,10 
Notarfiffp Lucas, Grand Duke, opposition to 
Union, 625; at siege of Constantinople, 698 


Notarisi profefrsmn at Constsn Emopts, 716 
iNWiiia, work of FhBuLhsnSp i*? EJeterologioa 

Notitia itri^ Cu ? l .5 if lj n- fi nqpoi i tu t ia i*, 440. 

746. 748 

Noio In Sicily, raided by gararens, 137 sq, 
Jftwll. Chap. un. piMam.; of Loo VI. S3, » 
723 £Hjq,; nf kn nmn ns I. agfihl^t Ihe 
41 Powerful, F1 67,02a(j.; of ConetanLine VH, 
66; of fticephomi II against monkii H 74, 
960. 753; ahroimk-d, 79 s of John I, S2; 
o( Basil U, @9; W, 94; sf Canslantine V11I F 
96; of Knmn tt lii 03,99; of Cods tan tins tX, 
founding school of iaw T 11.4, 706; of 
AleriuB I. 332. &4& S of Mfluyrl [. 364, 720 
Novgorod. Russian hwltng eentre, £02; 
govcnimsnt united with Kiev, 204; Vladi¬ 
mir mads prince of, 208 sq<; saved frum 
MongoUp 637 
NotI, *er CoRteliimovu. 657 
Kovibazar, defitroyed by Serbians, 350, 517; 
Serbian ofipilod, o r ^; Sanjak of,, 522, $5*5; 
«tf Ejk&da 

Novobrdo, silver mines of, 549; captured by 
Turks, 570. 578 

Nnr, dfe; Ltoyed by Mongola, 633 
Nur.ftd-Din, E<m nf ZangJ, Sul tan of Damas¬ 
cus, and Xllsh uf Armenii, 170 sq.; 299; 
317 t 374 aqq. 

Nyitra, flungarinn rtw, 214; bishop of. *ti 
Wierhlng 

Nymphumii. 341; 430; rtesdenoeof John HI 
at, 488.495.513; 497; 500; ruins at, 514; 
treaty of, 43,1, 510*q, 

Nyssa in Cappsjioeifi. 130; 134 

Ob, river 1 631 

Obdormitte S r Cyrilli, 221 

Obelsrins T Francdphil dogs of V^nj^ p &98; 

made spatbarlns. 394 ; deposed. £95 
ObiEi-d. itt Milos Kobilid 
Obod, first Slavonic printing pfKJs nl, 587 
Ochlidfi, 242; taken by Normans, 329; by 
Theodore Angelos. 427; ceded to John 
IU, 494; 594; 639; laks of h 240; of. 
cieated, 243 p £59; metropolitan of r crowns 
Theodore Angjultla, 427; Bulpirian Patri^ 
arch resides at, 522; Moldavian and 
WaHachLan Churches depend licit On, 58fl; 
arobbiahopeiof, Baail, fiscHtadni, John, 
Leo, TI«opbyIact 
Qderzo. s*ek of, 3d6 sq. 

Gdo. bishop of Beauvaia. 250 nob 
Gdo of Delhi. 601 rufe 
DflCOEUOmus, Grand, Ut JofWph 
Ocunciim, on Dlaek Mea. 3ttl; declares [ar 
Emperors of Trabtsoiul, 480; 487 
Oeta, Mount, 441 

Offdai Khan. Mongol Great Kbfin, and 
Hsthum I of Axmono-CllinK 175; 833; 
succeedfi big father. 635; eouquMte of. 

636 aq,; dulhp 638 sqq.; house of, Osage? 
to rqie. 645 ; worshipped in China, 646; 

648 

Ogden Eke, tu Ynlun 
Oghoi EhaU, Turkish chief, 631 
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Oka, Rn&^mn clnr, 195 
Olbiik, Gr#ck colony on BJ&ck 9*5, 193 
OJd Testament. tr&nriatod Ec to Slavonic 
226, 229 

01^, Prince of Kiev, «)|; treaty with By- 
* xanttnei, 203; 207 
Ol^Hort nlflvy&toflljkT,killed by bis brother; 
SOB 

Olpi, Prints of'Kiev, baptised, 66, 207; 
J L- "I 

OllToln fCistelto), hiahcpna of. 8B7. 35(1: 
foanditinn of, SW aj,; a&7; biahop of. 
*■** Christopher 

Olona, fd/fMi of, between Vflnlfla and 
Berengar* 490 
OW fc silver mines of, B5S 
Olympus Mt* In Di%nla, fl7; 90; H4t 
216 aq.; 219J 256; 660; 753 
Omar Beg p Emir of Aldin, 662 
Omar I p Cuiiph, the fkcal iv Stein of, 282; 
268; 302 

Omar II. UtnAyyad Caliph (ibn ■Abd-al- 
e At3I). I I D , 29S 

Ornar < Caliph, Leo Yj ! 3 letter 59 
Omar, emir of Metiteaap captore.* Aminos 
42 r JR; 12D, 131 m,; killed. 134 
Oniar ibn Hnbaift, Saracen leader, 119 *q. 
Oir-iir Ebajy.ilri] p poet and afllrcinnniffir 29H 
, 400,308 

OlDftr, OttomiLn govern dr oi Thessaly, 463; 
captures Athens, 464 

OmnrtAg, Ebeia of Bnlguria, reign of, 234 
and Leo Y„ 30, 37 ; defeat Thomas 
the Slavonian, 345 

On an Eemle, *?.?. Deilgtin, Balda^ba 
Onon, rivar h 63] 

OoiTpliM, Bjsaniine rami ml, 12s 
Oteiiekntluma, creiti«l,7ia: lSgq.i 

loyalty of, 56; 479; OOnqnened by Latina, 
481; count of, 124, 123, 734 
Opiimutliin fcema, 3, 733; Diminih of. 
734 

Opo^, Cons Ulti tin e, leader ci unsaeceffiftiJ 
expedition 10 Sicily, 150 
Op 11 :•, general of Alersng I, 331 
Oradc*, w*?rfc of Leo YT, 59 
Orbcvieto, biBbop of Civitavecchia, gent to 

Nica«i, 609 

Grdintitirt. of ThlonvUle, for government of 
Venice, 394 &q, p a9tf 
Ordn Ra% palace of 0*3*1 Khan* 640 
Organae, chief of the fctigura, becomes a 
C hristian. laa 

Orkbfin , Ottoman Sultan,. marries Byzantine 
princes, 543; 544; captures Bniaa, 660; 
■nsased* hia father, 661; fluceessea of, 
662; Assume* title of Sultan, 663; mili- 
hirj policy, 663sq.; and John Yl, 6fi5aqcr.; 
dcjuli of, &B9; 669; 673; 0B& 

Qrkhan, Oliflmin prince, eon of Sakimln, 
blinded by JHtliA + 6fl4i 

Orkhin, Oftcrmni] prince, 693; claims sop- 
ported by Constantine XI T 604; at flitgo 
of Constantinople, 791 
Olkhon, river, 631 


Orleans, daks of + 618; Qft.no n of, 626; i« 
Paycji 

Orontes. river. EttrLsei? defeated DU, 149; 

17ft; 959 nq.; valley of, 3+3 
Orotn, U* John of 
OrphftnotmpiioB, iff John 
Orieoli, Venetian m>ble family , 403, 467 
Cranio, John. do^m-fionEiort of Venice, 404; 

mamcfi Miiria Arpyrn, 9i r 406 
Oraaok, Omu, iff One 
Qr-reok- I, Peter, dogn of Venice, 493 
Orseolo II, Fetor, doge of Vemea, 94; 395 
a]-; foraifrn policy of, 404 &q.; and Otto II, 
4ttB ; ei^niheanee of hla ndum 496 
Onttilo III, Otto, doge of Venice, 494, 406 

Orseolo, Vltahft, iff Vitalii 
Orciiti dynasty in Cephaloiala, 435, 46}, 473 
sq.; memriDenl At Alta, 453; fm- John, 

Mafrteo 

Omtnt ^ Job D OiicLsn-n „ i<f Nicholas EX,. Pope 
Orso r iff Ureus 

Otso OrECota, bbbnp of TortclSo, and Pfttri- 
ftrch of Grnda, 404, 497 
Onh&doj-y, festival of, 41 
Qsbin + King of Armcno-Cilieia, 179 
Oebtn of GorigtSSp regent of Artncno-Ciiioj* 
17V 

Dabin, lord of Ijambron, taken prisoner by 
Thoros II, 179 

0=man (OthluAn h ‘'Ulbman'i, f OH Cider of the 
Ottoman dym^tv, 653 Cqq.; and CaU- 
Iftna, 6-57 =q.; an-I Andnamco-a II, 659; 
de-fttb, 660; 661; 668; 593 
Osg^rcEp Abm tribe, snbdned by Biinejans 
207 

OlLui . 16a 

0&tL&, bishop of, ih DonfttuB, Ubtildo 
Ostikans. Sitn^n i^?eman of Armenia, 
166; 181 j. of Aaarbft'Sjatl, l5fei; Af^hin, 

Vainf; of 5deFnpotamL&, j ft Ahmad 
Oetoja. Stephen r King oi Bosnia, 5d5 aqq,, 

579 sq.: 591 

OeLrovn fc bitUL’ of, 110; 494^ lake of, 493 
Otb m i\ i l , CaJ Lph. and thu ChjLram. 168 
Othmfcn, fie Oamftn 

Othon do ta Hoc he, bwomeB .! //peu (Situ) 

Of Albens 4 463; 438 &q,; 4cf; 475 
Othrya. 444 

Otranto, 1»: 110; province opetiJod hj Ni«- 
phorua II, 260; CboxcL in, 73? 

Dtnu% dsiktJi of Timor at, 051 

Otta 1 F ibe Great, Emperot of tbe Wcsi t 66; 

Eq.; Cfnhaasy to Nlccphnnie II. 76; 
plan of A Byzantine marriage for hie wn, 
77; 143- and G6zjt of Hojagair, 213 ; 
corojiatlon of, 259; and Venetian!, 402 
Otto B r Emperor of the West, marriage to 
ThcophanOn ilftdgbber of RomanrjftUi 63, 
81, 147; dfifcaLM hy Saracens in Sonth 
It'd?, I4V; 385; Venetians and, 403 iqq. 
Otto ILL* Emperor of the West, 91; at Yeniur, 

n,! C T^ ] ’ : .Ef t> l K3K<l tna^ae. W; dssith, 91 
Uttn IV, ol Bnmgwidt, Emperoral ihu WmI, 
415 
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Gtio Of BninjJWkk, husband of Joanna of 
Naples, IMnce of Auhiua h 456. 474 
Ottoman Turks* Chip, iii; Chap, ivm 
W *™! iti 45R sq., 4t53sqq,. 543; 

Wars with V ami Linns, 4£d sq,; Capture 
«™« *nd Chios, 46*; Cv-pras, 47*1; 473; 
Magnesia. 4W; 513; 517; 522- - 530 ; 533 ; 

534; 542; John ¥T> 543 r 616; flnt 
rottlcment in Europe, 544; threaten Bv- 
EanEhmnfll4sq. F S27 3 qq,; 620; 623^.; 
peri] 60 Europe, 596. 675; and the CaL 
phate, 642; and Mong^Ld, 650 *q .; waot. 
enfiii by baCfh of Angora, 684 sqq = ; effect 
of Wnquegt of Coil-: tan tinopte T 629 ; am! 
Byzantine Church. 625; become European 
power, 705; Table of Sal tima , 593; Arme¬ 
nians and, lfl2; heirs o-f the 3eijiiq& r 8G0 P 
815, 317 

Ounai, Byzantine Warships, 743 
Oxra F river, 3013 sq,, 306 sq_, 3U F 313 
OijJitlms. battle of. 35 

Paoh>TOrfts (Pooh jiner) „ George, ByrncLtma 
h[BEorian K 4 m §q, t 50 m tufa; on Turfed 
555, 765 

faern, Venetian treaties With Western Em- 
PlC»t 395; jfcicJujN oE Pavia, 59S; Mantua 
400; OJoini. 400; with LoEhftT. 401; of 
Boms, 102; of MuEkiuissn, 405; Ccnmd II 
refuses to ratify, 407 

Pftdua, and Venice, 412; Manuel H at, 318 
PsgnMacaji Gulf. 456, 463 
Pahlavi, Amlin tmn&liLtioM frum, L>08 
Pahlanitsi. Vi thrum, Armenian ptneralisx 
simo, 164; crowns Gagik II, 163 
Fahlavoni, V&snk. Armenian general, his 
mysterious death, 164 
P&irts, in Germany, abbot of, tfe Martin 
TuLueoEogh family, 1*4,77 l ; or%in of, 503; 
dynasty „ 777 ; 764 sq,; ■£* AuiimoJjcus, 
Constantine, Demetrius, John, Manuel, 
Michael, Theodore, Thomas 
Pal iioologn *.■ Andrew, aou of the despot 
Tbumi of the Mqpch, 464 
PaEiurelomis, AndroniciiH. father of Miebacl 
VHI, 492 sq, 

Fiilooologufl, John, brother of Michael Vm 
made governor of Rhoden h 504; and 
Epirotes, 506 

FuJacuIugiW, Michael, psnerml of Manuel I. 

in Italy, 362 sq. 

floAftJa Twin£* lilt D f eodeslastaeal dldN 
Ceeea, 56 

Pajama, Byzantins mystical writer, 766 
PaLernio, captured by ftarkttHs f 37, 135 eqq_; 
by^Notnjanm, Byzantine mosaics At, 

Pajcetine {Holy Land), 10; monks of, 34, 
753j 333; 125; John I h B victoria in, 148 E 
Egyptians in, 175 sq. f 178; Byzantine 
protectorate: in F 259; occupied hy Sdj Bos. 
977; Mongol in, 272; 2RQ; Latin princes 
Of, 333; 339 ; 354; 373; 375; 377; Yens. 
Liana in, 410 sq + ; 518; 521; 611; Hyman- 
tine law In, 723 


PaJfo?icIni p the, brooms lords of Bond&nitna. 
422 

Pallavicini, Gmdo H Marquees, lord, of Bou&O- 
nilza, 433, 439 

PAlli, Cape, Venetian viefeoiy at. 329 
PeJmann, Captain of the guard to Stephen * 
Dd^an, 546 
Pamirs, tbs, included in empire Of Ehwar- 
asm Shah, 653 
P&tnphylia, 5-53 sq. 

P<lmphyHii.'m, Byzantine warships, 743 
Fancaiia, battfs of, 96, 90 
Pandermn, occnpled by Inline, 461 
PannonEa, Eoman province:, 134; Avars and 
Turks in r 185; in ninth ccnluty T 211; 
OVcrrma by Bul K an t 331 ; 986 ; Upp^r. 
Ctimqnered by Magyar^ 213 sq.; Fcifiru^ 
nirni Um of SS, Oyrii and Methodius, 216 
sqq- r 224, 226 

Panwhas |^ h Btifl, grunted to Tboros H of 
Armcno-Cilicin. by B^iantine^. 171 
PiUlEaJoons,, Df AmaffL and Papal election F 597 
PantcEliuia. island, 138 
Fantepopteil, Church of, ft* UJfefrr CtanstaTltl- 
non!e, cb urchE =• of 

Bw i htiyiH ljl, Sotericbttii, heretical priest 
rondemned by Mmrmrf i 3ti3 
Panticapncnm ^ iff Boupburus 

Pantokrittr'r, chon’h and monastery of, rff 
uwd.jr Constantinople, churches of 
Paolri, in China, 635 

Paolo Vsr&nefie, picture of defence of Sea¬ 
ted' 5Hfi 

Tapacy, lh^, itod Byzantine-Church, ChapS' 
n p rix, 112 sqq.; and Fho&ian wliigtn, 47,, 

53 sq 4 ; 36, 246 sqq.; and Lt-h'i YI n s mar- 
rie^gc, 57, 1ii6; and Iconof.E;:?tJc Emp)?- 
rora, 4, S F 17 sq,; and Coop tenths vn + 
169; and Alexiu& f. 329 P 333, 345; and 
Mirnuel 1,366 P 369 &q.; *ad Mteha^l VHI, 
444 h 52fl; u rul John 111, 496 &q.; and Theo^ 
dare Hi 565; and FnadtSp 17 sq,, 391; 
and Lombards, ITaq,, 391; and SS Cyril 
and Methodius* 121, 224 sqq r ; rmd dis¬ 
pute between Grade and Aquileia. 389, 
496; and Vsntco, Chap, mi pojflm; and 
Nornnmg, 695 sqq. F 60L; and Wtstem 
Empire, 596, 60« sq,, 693. 6U6; juid Illv- 
rionm T 56; sends crown to aim eon of BnJ - 
garia, 338; and f 1 ulgatrian Church, 45 r 4 7, 

62.352; and Boania nJ h 516,636, 535; an if 
Serbia h 334, *537, -546 j and Uimioa, 477; 

E^id BiunothrMe, 477; and Latin cEcrgy 
of Antioch, 361; and Armenian dhornh 
159^372,178,189; and Ottomans. 669sq. p 
699 sq.; aud Mongolii,. 639 sq.j dlg-pnted 
Papal election, 91; m* al*o Couucik, 
Popro, Latin Church, Boniau ChlLKh 
Paphlftgtmiap theme of, 30, 733; 117; 120; 

320; 3«rj; subdoed for Trebixond, 4R0; 
Turks in, 656; Paphtagonlan wife of Coo- 
StanLins Yl, 22; "the faphlajjrmran/» 
ser Afichae] ITV, ErapeEror 
Faphla^oniang, family of Michael IV* 192, 

100 sqq. 
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ParMAmtjBi Bywuittna commander, l&kea 
paaaeaaloQ of Armenia, I CHS 
Ilapa^pa.£ti f . eiplmiatory notes m Iawe, 707 
Parakaii IV, Kin% q( Iberia, trcAljp with Hu- 
manua IP, 100 

* Pn raltijirtmtin-iuM ^hiof qhnm her lam) . offinei 
of, 730; *t£ Ea* l] 

Pumpliruiro/ (Tie BsoEitmifY, by Th^bill^, 

707. m 

Paroapandylus, Leo, uiiniater of Theodor*. 

Md MinLitel VI, 320 

PaCLstron, tee John 

IInpdritM, method Of erptaininp Justinian's 
]atb 1 707; in FroekSrm smetum^ 122 
Piureazo* and V&nloe, 412; Byzantine Art At■ 
7Sdi 

Park' Baldwin tl at, 429: llfiimel H at, 
618.576; Porlemoiat sA, Ml; 558; Greek 
echollkmlljjxH at, 518; 837; Armenian 

etahirET to, 151; Armenian church fit. 
Iter Byzantine MBS. al r 510, 713* 769; 
Constantinople compared with, 745; 
feiabap of, tti Aenofts 
fruifitrium, dinghy of, created. 243 
Pariuni, mVJic&d by Turks. 344 
Parma T we Jo tin of; bishop of. we C&dalni 
Paroikin, myrtle of, 437 
ndpKJCN, Ejnzvftfn& peasant, compared with 
Western idllrirc, 772 
IWuIr, ancestor of the B^tuni, 157 
Pa™, attacked by Saraoen pirates, 141; 
Venetian, 467. 478 

Parthenon, the, £42; as Latin cathedral, 
433, 4i>n eq,; Latin airhbi&hop ] mvfi-, 484 
Fanhia, 154.187 

hrtieiwri, V^iEiitn da&nl hsa^. 306 sqq., 

401, 407 

Partleiac llh. A^nelliis, dofitr uf Venice. 80S; 
builds hist ducal palace, 366; ujipninta 
fad banes, 8Q7 

PArticiacuSp Badoero. brother of dogu Jnhn r 
SOft 

Fartlctaens, John, d-Ojrfl of Venice, 893 £q, 
Particiaanj. Justinian, doi^s ol Venice, 
buslds Erst church nf St Mark, 308 eq. 
Partdoiaeus, peter Uadoero, dafie of Venice, 
481 

PurticLMUSi Uraas, doge of Vantw, and 
Piitrmroh of Grad tf f 339 
PanicijLca?, CrbUi (PaurBtah 'lout- of Venice. 
400 

Panic Lfwni^r Cmaa. Ursm 
Fkadul I, Fope, appealed to by Theodore oF 
Studlun, 32; 33 

Pii-jchrtJ II, Pope. and Aiasine I, Jin, 1354, 
508; and Boheipond oE Antioch, tilJij 
PrtjrAa rj^njakbev). Ottoman title, 6fi4 
Ptedui, bishofrio of. 311, 331. 223; 327; 

bishop of, ie* 11? rEuiuiriO 
FaSSavd, Latin costlo in Greece, 473 
Pa ten toy n, Slavonic fcisns!!atEoo of a T by St 
Meihodina, 32ft 

AaifcjQwdh^ Fliytot Famonn image of. tee 
tifkiVr Ocnvtantiao^rlo 

Patmori, Attacked by Saracen pirates, 141; 


monastery aL &4ft; Ekirrendeittd lo Tarka h 
872 ; #« Christadnloa of 
Patras, fl; attacked by the Slam, 37; 50; 
frescoes at, 448; AcCLujuoli at, 454; leased 
by VeDehnns, 45ft, 478; sanenden m Con - 
atantldo ralHeologns, 4841; ceded to Turks n 
483; burned by Turks, 692; ailk manufac¬ 
ture* at, 778; I^lin archbSftbop of. *37 
Fairia Pofef&aj, in Byiantina law. 709 
PatrEnrt!hate T Hlftiri ftnshH-r of Ocynfltantinof tc. 

lift- under Cons Lantiorj^c, Nicaan; and 
*he Empeirir, 729, 753; Pti trjjirehat^ uf 
Antioch. 343; Patnarnhate of Aquilim, 
iet Annileia; PaUiAfCtiatc ol Baghdad, 

; Wtiiarchate of G rado. $&t tirado; 
PblriAiphiUe ol Bulgaria (Prildav). 388. 

240, 243. 490, 829, 532; recreated by John 
Asin Up 523; Pattiurcb executed by 
Theodore SSTEfcLliv; 531; 543; 589; 

Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 173; i« Entity- 
mini; Pattiiucliate of KCohJaviai ; imd 
Serbia. 542. 854; PftLriamhAie of Serbia, 
created by Stephen Dugan, 842, 5*7 sq-l 
and Gonetantinopk, 554. 576; Lai tin IV 
triATchftte oi ConiitAntLnopleH 419.421.428, 

431; of Antioch, ftnd Jom»lein h 59®; 

Eantem PatrUrche at Fcrmnt, 621; 
triftTch oE the AimcnianE^ tee EAthollkos; 
tee Church 

Pii^ctan, title ot f 7SO, 733: 713 
Putimaks (PatEinakitui), Turkish tribe, 33 
&fj ri 113. m, m. I&7Eqq,.a04 l WTeq.; 
jmd Vladimir the Great, 24W eq.; before 
Gon^ Ian line? pi i?, 213; 33B sq.; nvuis m 
Bu^aria,, 242, 245; 322; rxids Into the 
Empire, 3 J 24 .^q.:; and Aieims I, JJOziqq., 

597: defeated by John II, 354; in Byzan¬ 
tine army, 347, 788; prirtoe ol ? Kurya 
Patzuj:, Byaaniioe juzuconsul I, 7H, 722 
Peiu, Pedro do. deEundi Acro|W?IiE ut Athen 9, 

457 

Paul, St, the Apoutk. t‘i; Vj/ittlrfi of, trans¬ 
lated into Slavonic, 225 
Paul, Patriarch of GoEietaniinupic. ssealoas 
ftpiftut images, 2l>", r«-E^np r 28 
Paul I, PfHHt, riftil MTlfinuatinn of piLfia] 
election, 246 

Patii II, Fope r and Skanuctbeg;, 565 
pant Bcuft S pata, eelis Lepanto to VenetlallS, 

459 

Paul, ezarch, killed at Harenna, 890 
Paul the SiLentinry, poem on CodHtnntlnople, 

746, 762 

Pa US, Stmtcmue of the Armeniac thr-me. de¬ 
feated and killed by SomccnB, 133 
Paul Subid r ban of BostiIs. 591 
Paul, aoEint of OpBietimi, defeated by Sar&- 
l-ceis. 136 

Paul, bishop cl Ancona, Papal legate, and 
St Method tue, 227 @8- 

Panl. the patrlcjan, By^antln^ wimlral. 894 
Paul, praetor of Cepbaloula, Byzantine ad¬ 
miral, S35 

Poukr, On Mo^yarz. 195 air^q. ^ 

FauJicians, in Asia Minor r their iconoehistic 
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leal, 7; at GomtfamtillOple, 29; persecuted 
by Theodora, 42, 40, 1152; raids on the 
Empire, 184; wrt with Basil I. 14S^ ^ 7S7 
FaoJiEiLLB, FafriJLHh of Aquttc&t takes rafuge 
zl Gmdo, 366 

IWn&, punished far eimiiJiting Papal Bu.lt 
a^ikludl GernlariuE. 271 
Muttoa ArLaEchtLih {Pkulakio, Pfeolitio}. 

flnt doge of Venice, 388; 889 
PtauU (iht fl p»000k >p castle)* defeat of EeiI- 
fjRrmrta at, 245 

Pavia, belpud by Hums), receive Byzantine 
subsidy, 370; taken by Flunks, 691; trade 
at, 300-; ^u{um of, 'S'M; tee William of 
Ffcio. island of. held by denies , 438 
Pa™ of Orleans, laoda in Are* Minor, 460, 
462 

Fcchcnlpi, Slav name far Ffctzmafca, g,u. 
P4cs {PnnfkirchEnb bieliojuic of, fouodtid, 
214 

Ptaav&rad, abbot of, if* Astrik 
PwtorfttaJi, .*«■ Steihatu* 

FedLru HI, Ktugol Aragon, 496 
Fedm IT, King of Aragtm T and Greek 
ducMes, 455 &qq +F 4? 5 
Pefae, Latin colony at, 480 sq.. 4S3; gJ VOTl 
hi Henri deGrangeirin. 485; reded to John 
III, 487; recaptured 408 
Pfijfl (Sdymbrift, SUiiriJi of Cocstan- 
t lnapfa, 513, 671, mi uq r 
Fegorarts doi Ferrari, receives flef in Euboea, 
4a* 

tlicpa (RrjTMni:^} uf tft* Byisantine 

Ir-L’al manual, 71N, 723 
Febin, 832; a« Ciunbrdu 
FftLagunm, taken by Theodore Angelos, 427; 
defeat ■ 4 Mietoatl Anpeiufl at, 430; defeat 
of W L] I j.im of Actinia at, 443 aq., 50ft *f] -, 
524 

Pelagias, GardluaJ, mission of, to the* By- 
lutioe Cbcirch, 666 

TMi'i^LTium, GruF.Adeis and Alexius Iut,S!$0 
Fl'!g 2 Irina, tak^n by Pepin, 331 
Fclopamic&tiP (MoJea), Shiva of, 87* i- ; 
tix-ms of, 33, 73d. 737; and Byz&ntina 
navy, “42; SaTac-jn raid* OH. 141; Ifa!- 
cannn raids on,240aq.; becomes Tenetisn., 
■131 P 132; Latin lordahj p in, 423 £q,; partly 
recovered by M ii'Jiea, 43 m ; Chap. xt por- 
IIw; Morea; Strategus of; M£e 

Thaophylitifio^ 

Pelu- ium, attacked by Byzantines, 133 
Penvpton. Gate, tiv St Human lia 
Hf»ipw (the 1 * poor M L ol. 771 
Fcnt&pol]*, the. revolt a^Loaf. Leo 311,2; 

abamJotHMi to the Frank*, dr!.. 3^2; ‘M3 
Pcatapyrgion. imperial coffar, 40 
Pepin, King o! tb- Franks, and Pope Stephen 

n. it sq. r m 

Ftpln, liJiig of Italy, son of ChitifeiEQagiie, 
d93; aliaoka Venice, 33. 394; deulb, 395 
Fem, Dominican* *t, 015 f 61^0; ti29 
FfeTcbs, rtt Stephen of 
Foredeo, Lombard duke, takes Ravennan 

•m 


Forealav^ in Bn^ia, destFOyod by Mongele. 
637 

peFBT&aiiirrta, #« FrisbiT 
Forgamus, Captured by Saracens, 2, III; 
344; 37H ; giTHn to Hoapitaflnra, 480; 
Henry of Flanders at, 465; held by TtitkB, t 
657 

Fengs , tilabcpp 0 !, B» aixinnitLS 
Feribleptcw, St Mfl-ny, cburcii of; iff niwiffr 
Cone ian ttUuplc 

Perintbus, sacked by Ttirkai 695 
Perm, Bussian gavoEzuiieni of, 1U3 
Fonnyftbi, Ujpan iribc, 194 
Fomik, La Bulgaria, beaEagod by Basil M + 243 
Perrbc- (Hl^n Mansurh 121 
Persia „ Basaniuni dynikffty of, 1S2, 374, 276; 
gasaiium admiisi6tr&ticiii + and tbft GftL- 
pbate, 2UO, 263; learning ondet the 
Saewds^ 237 sq. ; Diwanlm coins In Bui 
gar, 193; Sasanid kingft, *tt tJboarOCH, 
Kalwftd, Pin?!, Sapor, Toidegard; and 
AnnfrniB. 159 aq , l» 178; 267; 389; 631; 
65d; 669; Bawiluldfi in, 2T7; SelJ^B in, 
164, m r m. 300. 302 s 906, 317; war 
with Bymntinsa, 336; QOUqnened by Mon¬ 
gols. 175,279, 629, 640? Sl-KMin dynasty 
In, 644, 647; conquurHl by Tlmiir, , 
678; dtasar* andi 168; Mugjltra in* 195; 
vassal dynnetiea in h 300; ShHtos in, 301 ; 
ovemrn by *603; ^Eistory wf/* 

293? Persian! in Armenia, L58, 162 sq.; 
in Saracen aruiy. 122 sq. r 125. 127; in 
jlyaanlLoe army, 30. 130. 736. 736; La- 
^iience on Abbasid dyna^Sy, 274. 276. 
2R5; wrjLpi.--- in fiaracan Litcrut'irA, 2CHJ sq,, 
295,296; langnage. ; pbLk.bjpby, 20U? 
oonvtBTt& to 261; Persian H&vearib? 

of Mab nine i H, 500; *pe-lS i og of Tartar. 
GlK.f r trade with CoiUftantlncplfi. 702; In- 
ftnence on ByAantimTi, 773; PsmlanGdf. 
278, 314, 663 
Fcmgia. 603 

Forrodlav Utq^, Znpan of PLascia. and 
Manuel I. 36R„ B73 

Fescatore, EuriflO, buccaneer in Crete, 454 
Perilh, at Bnda-Fe^tb 
Fewr, Jit, iho Apnstlc, 32, 247; clutrch o£, 
m Baint Peter 

Peter of C*cmTtfnay, count of Auiofrfe, S .ittin 
ELUperor Of Co>n-*tnntincple h deftfit aiid 
death. 427 ; 436; 607 

Peter, Tsar of Bulgaria, 03; an d Constan Line 
VII, 143; and Svyatoslav of Ibsesta^ 208; 
243; 245; reign of, 236 -HJ. 

Feler Aa^n, Tsar of Bulgaria, revolt* agatlM* 
Empire, 517 aqq.; 590 
Fct*f r BodlDt Tsar of B LilgaHa. >cc Con B luci - 
tino Bo-lin 

Fetor I of Lorlttfimnr King of Cyprus, uflsred 
crown of Armenia, l@l h 45S; vigorous 
retgn of, +69 tq.\ 477 

Peter IE, King of Cyprus, and OcnocSu, 465. 
470, 477 

Febir, Prince of Hum, 591 

Peter I Mouahate, IVinec of Moldavia, 596 
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Peter II Mt™bate n Prince of Moldavia 593 
Peter ill Moochatc h Prince of Moldavia, 593 
Pster the Great, of Bn9sia k and Mongols, 
650 

Peter I CandkiiaB. dog* of Venice, and 
, ®kT pirates, 380, 400 sq, 

Fftef 13 Candiannsg doge of Venice, and 
btm, 401 

Peter ill Candl&flU*, doge of Venice, and 
Patriarch of Aq uileia, 401 
Peter IV Caadlftnoa r doge of Venice, dynAS^ 
tie ambitirm ai, 401; murdered, *Bj 403 
sq,;m 

Peter, Patriarch of Antioch, Michael Cera- 
kriuB and, llS a 2$2 r 2$S r 270; and Lm 

IX, 264, 267 

Peter Martorins, Patriarch of Grodo, 300 
Peter ChryaoknUG, archbishop of Milan, and 
Greek Church, 345, 600 
Petef the Venerable, abbot r>E C Id tty, and 
rahm© of Constantinople, $01 
Peter, biahnp n( Anmlii, legate of Leo IX + 
and CerolftriTvs, 260 
Peter Damian,. St, quoted, 4DB rate 
Peter, bishop of Jerolo, 300 
Peter Bona, Albanian leader, 463 
Peter the Hermit, and his kwl&ee trcops p 
034; reaches Constantinople, 336; de- 
feated r 337 

Peter the Sicilian, sent to Pan! ie rijuia by 
Basil I, 130 

Peter the mngteter, gom-ml at Irene, cap- 
tuned by SaraCCns, 124 
frfiiten j , Mfuter of (h 4t! tv* JriMFf wf}, office 
t>f p 731 

Petrarch^ on Greek feeling’ against Tjiims, 
616 

petrific, under Constantinople, cbnrebeB 
of 

Petros, battle of, 117 sq, 

Petroimfl, brother Of Theodora, campaign 
against the Saraeons, 46, 133; baitds 
Bark.al> 192 

Peirce Gctedartfi, EatboUkDE of Armenia, 
mediate:-' liOtwoon John-Smbal and hi.fi 
brother, 112; 163; betrays Ani to Cli n- 
mantlna IX. 163 

Felrtvid, tamilv m Montenegro, 5^7 
Pettao, 'ill + 227 
Pezineigi, ia* Fatrinnkj 
Pezok., 61 

Phanagoria {Tnrr.fttarcba, Tmntorakan). 

Jofitltdail II at, IBS: Jews at, ILi-'i. 208 
CTaanariote Greeks, 588 
Philadelphia, 344. 377, 0S3; Greet lord- 
ebip founded CLfc. 423; French Joke of, 
406,516; Turkish rule of, 654; 665; but* 
rendered to Torks. 671; meiropolititn of, 
and Michael VTH, 503 
FbjkdclpbLon, *cr under Constantinople 
PbJlagnti iur* John., uintc-Pope, 01 
PhiluLa, attacked hr SeljnqH, 377 
Philip of SwikhliL, King of the Romans,, 415; 
and Fourth Crusade. 416 &q-? 431; 506 f 
60S sq. 


PhiJip I of Anjou-Tftjmiito (Philip II + tiia. 
kr laitin Emperor), 170; bwontea mi re- 
rain of Greece, 448 sq.; 452 sq.: 614; 474; 
476 

Phil ip 11 of Ttranto f Ph lUp in, titular Latin 
Emperor |, 454; death, 456 ; 536 sq r ; 174; 

476 

Philip I, King of Pranw, 337 
Philip EE Augnintui, Kim* ol Fnmw, 415 sq* 
Philip IV the Falr h King of France, 177 
Philip VI of Valois, King of EnUaco. 179; 

and Leo V of Armenia, ISO 
Philip of Antioch* made King of Arms no. 
Cilicia, 174 

Philip, aiur.t of Fkndcra and VermondOH, 
377; Arranges marriage of Alezins II, 379 
Philip of Courtenay; declines Latin Empire, 
427 

Philip of Eis&voy, maniee Isabelle of Achilla, 
448, 474 

Philip of MaCadoii, 49 

Philippa oE Antioch, and Androolcofl Com- 
nenn.ii, o7ft, 3fll 
Philippa 492 
Pfcrilippioafi, Emperor, 6 
Fhitippopoiia, 37; 234; taken by Bu^ian*, 
246; Mamnhatfdlfi at, '143; 344; Latin 
d nkedom of, 422, 520, 523 r 590; Bul¬ 
garian defeated at, 425, 601; 427 ; 401 ; 
532; ceded to Bulgaria, 541; 553; taken 
by Turks r 553; 371S 976; 601 
Phil Denies, Eiimathius, etratopedarch of 
Aleame I, 301; dnk« of C^prnii n ^0 &q.; 
gorenior of Aftatk, 344 
FbilomcLLuJn (Aq-Gjul), AJcziue T at, 339 r 
344; captured by ErtughjiL 055 
Phitofcphcr, the, ire Leo VI; title applied 
to St Cyrii^n 

PhUothena, author of A'teifroEngrioa, 58, 
256, 730 

Fhilothciii, Palriurch uf CunHlaciUu^pIo, 
friend of Hanni-n-.’-pulus, 617; 722 
PhiloieniiB, oonsmentetor on the Novek, 
707 

PhobenuB p Goi>ri_?j, Byzantine iegoi writer, 

719 

Fhocftea iFcipliaJ e in AeLo Minor, 46d h 6t?i; 
667; Genoe-ae m, 6.04, 477; trjule of , 775; 

477 

Ph’XTifi family &4 1 G9, 7fl; ite riches, 93 ; 95 ; 

711 ; goncr[il& of k 739 
Phoou, Emperor r 707 

PhOdiiB, Bard as, cwieid, fnlhor of Nioe- 
phunid H, 76; defeated by Saracens, 72: 
143 

Phocas, Banks, ntphow of Nkrephunis II, 
rebels n^inilt Jchn I, ^I r 147; dafealq 
BArdos Bolernd, B5, 143; fobolH again, 
B7, 208; dGleilt and dfothn, BB F 149; 
captures Antioch h 69; 772 
Pboe^, Bardas. diBgracod bv Con^Uw&Lljao 
Vlfl, 97 

pboefu, Leo, general, tmete of Nicophoroa 
il r 70; rerollH tuidEr Constantine VII, 
60 sq. 
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Fhoraj, Leo, brother d Nicephoros U t 
gen™l of Thiaphono* 68; 60 sq r ; made 
tiurepiki&tct 71; enmity to John I. 76; 
banished f 79 j ievdis aod failure p 01 
Fhocas, Sicepboras, patrician,, general of 
Bastl 1, 60; victories in Italy, 140; victory 
at Adana. 141 s 142; leader against the 
Balkan, 109 

Fhocad, NiiiEphnrti^ as* Nlft*phora* II, 
Emperor 

Fhocas, Nicephoros, son of Bardas Phc'caS, 
rebels agninRt Basil U, 05 
Phogw T Peter. of Leo. patrician, 76; 
take# Antlucb. 146; made commander in 
Anatolia t 84; killed at Rh-uguse, 05 
Fhocis, mosaics m. 700 
Phoenicia, freed from the Rarooens.. 140 
Pfaciian schism, ttt Fhotins 
pbotinns, etratoguji. of the Anatolies, de¬ 
feated in Omit, 152 

Fbollus. Patriarch of ConaEifitliiciple n made 
Patriarch, 46. 248 raqand Roman 
Charch p 47 h 218 sqq r ; deposed and exiled, 
63, 250 sq,; again becomes Patriarch, .54 
eq,, 253; exiled by Leo VT. 56; death, 
254; and Burris, 45, 296; 255; 105; 
361 hh 204; 267; 271 sq.; and St Cyril, 
2l8=q.„ 221- defends Constantinople, 46; 
5fl4;625; Til; Tltt; 723 sq,; 753; loua* 
mg of | 763; sermons of, 766 
Pbrantzes, Byzantine historian,. and Con* 

atan tine FMwtagagi 466; 474; 565 note; 
on KmumI IT, 610; on resignatian of John 
TL 666, 671 itofc; 686 n.-^r; 605 non; 
m*oU; 697; TOO; 765 
Phrygia (Grermiyanj. 42; 121; 124; 170; 
Turks in, 654 657; Bayazid I and, 

676; emir of. 690; Phrygian dynasty p 
02. 89, 86, wet Michael II,' Th&nphilna; 
nationality of Empress Emlooift, 57 
Piacenza, Council of, By Kan tin c amhaasadp-rs; 
at, 599 

Fialc Paohli Turkish. admiral, occupies 
Nabob and Chius, 4Gd 
Plan di Cetrpine. John of, tee John 
PiaTe, river, and Magyar raid, 400; 405 
Picardy ( 415 
Pl'eenati, ire Patzmafcs 
Piedmont, 161; Fiedmontose ha Grew*. 448; 
513; **e Ben?o 

Pierre de Bracheuil. lands in Ada Minor, 
4*6, 4K2 riq." tume traitor, 481 
“PilUn of Hercules/ 1 742 
FLn-iar, 768 sq. 

Find lie-. Mi. pluses of, 241 
Piraeus, the, 675 
Pi risks, i y LvEU- 

Plro^, Renan id King of Persia, peraBcutos 
Armenians. 155 

Pies, fleet of. allied with Boliomond, 330 
sq.; Alt-slu* 1 and, 541, 344: and John 
[1, 558; and fclanue] I, 370 ay.; and First 
Crusade P 410 sq.; and Baldwin 13, 429; 
511; Byzantine fleet and742; Council 
of h 610; Pisans at Constantinople, 302 p 


756; trade with Gonitiuitinople, 792; 
arahhiehcip of. tee Dnlffibert 
Piaans dynasty h in the Aegean. 467 
Pitbeous. in Asia Minor., 396 
Fitti family at Athens* 401 
Pi lift 13 { Aeotittii Sylvinsl, Pope, eenda crown i 
to Stephen Twnklevifl Of Bosnia, 578 Eqq.; 
Sfcanderbeg and. 584; 692 Jiale 
Turkish Infantry, 665 

plague, in Gilinia, 17tb 179; Venetians at¬ 
tacked by + at Cbfcw f 418; at Fcttstil. 622 
FhtrmdeB. Byzantine pnafaaeor, 764 
Flataea, in the Mannoni, Turkseb fleet de* 
fraud at, 666 

Flatani, in Sicily, tributary to Raracens p 136; 
revolts. 137 

Ha to, abbot of ths Sakkuilaon k 81 h 2d. 

88 

Plato, Platonic doctrines in Arabic, 290; 
philosophy of, 3*50: 363; tough fc by FlGthom 
at Miatia, 460, 766; 501; JMbtpufi of, 
70S 6114 hmoght to Italy by Byzantines, 
777 

Hmonkm, 11 

Flelhcri, Geori^e GanuEtns, iepicbesPlatonism 
At SSfiatrA, '466, 706; 474; <wnfcroverfiy 
with Roman Church.. 595, 624 
FUsJcu (Aboba). eitrly capital of the Bulgar¬ 
ians. 931, 235^237; taken by NsnephortiS 1. 
232 &q.; 841 

riatlnuK. translated into Arabic, 295 
Plntarch. 768 

Po valley. Impartacec aft a trade rtrate, 3&6; 
399 

Podrmdns, 127; dsnEli of MuhnfLlU nt. 129; 

river. 131; theme of, 843 
Podgorica, sn Monienegm T 534. 589 
Pogodin. Raftftian historian, 199 
PogonniUl. PHre Conitaotlru? IV 
n^T-ua *otLixhK E^gnl treatifte-of MiohaeJ At 
talbtes p 722 

Poi num c-non„ Theodore I, defCaU'd at, 4-‘l J, 
481; John 111 TicfeorionE at n 428 + 487; 
486; 408 

Fdticrn.. Ciiarb.^ Martel 1 s victory at. 2; 

Black Prince f e, 464; ins Raymond 
Poland. 314; 550; Mt,-ngolii iu. 697. 632; 
kings of, jrfi' Boleslav, YladialaY; 
rain nf Mnldaria, 508; Poles, ami Turks, 
667 ; 692 ; Benediet the FeiIei 
P olairi T Jehu, Venetian admire!. 413 
PfrtitLCKif w^W T Greek nation hJ metre, 
721 mu 

Pol jica, rtpablin of, becomes vassal of Ven¬ 
ice, 594; 587i 582 
Polotek, Riin-iiJin trading centre. 203 
PoToi.-tzi. *M Gumans 
Polynns, S3nV tril^ at Kiev^ 201, 203 sq, 
Polybius,. 788 

Folychronium, Methodius made abbot of, 

221 

Folyeoctee, mado Fatriarch of Con^tanti- 
nople by OunslanthlE YU, 66; hii cha- 
nicLer. 65; 66; 66; supports Nicephcme 
H p 71 Hj,; excommunicalss Nicephoms. 
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74; 73; John t nod. 7S; death, <#; JfiO; 
and Liudprand,1261; 733 
PrjELipGS&r abbey of, 406 
Funa, count of Tripolss, 343 
Pcntirion. convention of r 17 
« Eoutus, 91, 131 1 tmde wit h CmfttftritmnpLe, 
762; tie tthv Cb&ldla. Trcbiiond 
FopcH T See AJEumdsr II, EE^ IV; Benedict 
fiX* VIH, XJ f XU, XHI; Boniface Yl t 
IX; Galirtuj H, Ht; CdeBtinelfl; Cle- 
uumi IY. V, VI- Eagsriu* in, TY: Fur- 
mOEUE i Gresgory H, IS, Y, YTI. IX. X h XI; 
H&drtan T* II r HL IV ■ Honorins II, EH J 
Innocent II, HI, IV, V, VI; John VIII, IX, 

Xp xi, xin. xix. xxi. xxii ; lm nr,ix: 

Martin IY, Y; Nicholas I, H,. HI, IY P Y; 
Fkachal I, EE; Pino II [ Roman uh ; Saigius 
III; Wlephen H, V, Vf. IX; Theodors H; 
Urban EL FY, Y; Yiotor tl; Zneb&ria^- 
See «jJ*e Papacy, Roman Ghumh 
Poppa, Patriarch of AqaiMn, aLEocks Gmdo, 
40T 

PorphyrogeiiitEiB, Constantine. ret Ccn- 
EtantinB YU; palace of the, tee under 
Constantinople; title of, 72R 
Porphyry CTuitw her, m the Palaca at Gon- 
ctuitinopla, 24 

Porto, bishop o£p tee Fnrmosus. Rado&ld 
PomEp in Th?ace r 662 

Fvid4mHi, deputies of Oleg LaBiugiuL towns, 

26 -j 

P(Mcn f tlfifcuty Of Petrousa nl, 4fi t 134 
Postal SETT ice P 731; under the Caliphate, 
■m; under Mongols, 620, 664, 6J7 
Potaou. Louis VII &t, 8fll 
PoregUa, settlement of, 389 
k ' Powerful a 11 see Ai-yurol 
Prueeepta i of Gib Western Empire for Venice,. 
306; prae.ceptu.rn of Thionville, 390; of 
Pavia, 400 

Prrwponfiw (Grand Muster of Ceremnnia&) s 
office of, 7SO 

Pratl&rium A tee under Constantinople 
Prague, 314; bishop ot 1 tee YpjtSan, St 
Prefeet of the Ci*p (CcuEEimtmopte), offiefl 
of, 7*50 F4^, tee tlpanph 
* J Pre fat, Itmk nf the," 5^ 710, 710, 790 flq. 
Prefect of Fuiite [Muslim), tee- MuhLaidb 
Prtptidif YcnetirkU bennEe, bc^inniuge of, 
407 

Prftijnbp Serbian governor of JnAnnifift. 643, 
363 

FrdjuboTid, ter Thomnii 
Pr6*LiU3l (Midomir) r Khan of Bulgaria, 236 
PnlslaT, Great >| I'&XDjiLSln v d(e) P Bulgarian 
rnyn.1 residence, 23o; taken hj ItiiFHauns, 
200; by 240 *q*; splendour 

under Simeon. 237; made capital by 
Peter Aten, 5L9; Patriarch of, 203, 522 
Fr&taVp Little, captured by Email II, 241 
Prt^pa, capital of Samuel of Bulgaria, 240 
Sdq.; Ceded to John HI, 404 ; Iflifl ufi 246 
Prater John, &JI, 639; Identity of, 630 
Prihlna. -Slave use prino* in hnnotiii, 311 
Prijwdi L |fc the great.' 1 bon of Bueliia, 601 


Ptijeadm II, ban of Bosnia, S91 
Prikp in Umdodl, 200; 341; 4J50; 602? 
taken by Epirotefi, 504; 534; ceded to 
Serbia, ES4; 656 

Princ&s Ifilanda, Used ftfi place of ^uiah- 
ment, 19, 39, *&, 95. 247, 296, 910,667 

Frfnfcipo, destroyed by Turks, 698; eaiwent 

°*t 106 

Pnstim, tempnraiy capital of Serbia, 523, 
541; Ytik Bmntovid at, 650 1 ; 662 
Prizren, 444, 525, 554; biahupric of, 349 
f^AiPon, law book of Basil 1.53; 59; 710i 
7I2aq r ; 719; ^vision of, 717; 71S; Til squ- 
PrtfcAircii fFMC^iin, 717, 722 
Praehirun Ug M ± 717, 735 
pTWonnems, $S; 134: 339 
Prooopiae, Bywntiue historian, 799; on Slnv 
colonkaliQB. 200; boob of Xdi/crt , 7+6; 
qn dome of St Sopllia, 75i 
Proedro§ (President of the Benatej, title oou- 
Terf-ftS on Basil Lecapenidfes. 73 
Pmkuy. rcvoltB iigains: St Stophen of Eun« 
gory, 214 

Prompt mm u rn (^PSb4Albi) 4 Iftpil treatise uf 
Harmenopulus. 721 
Pronflhta, Albanian c&etfe, 242 
Prflruwfa-j, of Bulgarin,, office created, 249, 


733 aq. 

Projwntie, the, tee Marmora 
PropjJotfbr tb«, *1 AthsiE. made ducal palnee, 
461, 464 

Pmsek, Bulgarian, fortran, 519, 532 
TTj^jffdnprLT (veneration l, of ima^us, 21T of 
the Kmpmir, 729 

Broitcwon, tiik of administrator of ChcrHOO, 
189 J 193 

Proti. Wand of. 93; 95; 70 
ProtirntrU (law* of rtdoniptlon), in Novels <lf 
later EmperuTE, 715; Gntumentny on, 718; 
72]; 725 

Protoastcrttii* offi-M of the, 731? heid by 
Fbotitis, 246 

iVnfcc Jin Fiercer of the theme, 734 
Protojnandalor of the theme, 794 
pTviamtiery thnne, 7d4 
Fmmprbujeori, title of. conferred un doges. 


413 

title of, 730 

Pntturetliarg, office of, 730 
PrDTeace, (54; 269; tee Hugh of 
Pram, tee Bcflplno of 

Prasa (BrUfaJ, 344; 363; railsta Latiirt, 
481: 183; 485; Theodora I at, 479. 487; 
marriage of John III at, 405; 613; church 
at, 498; bathe of, 'JJ; tee nlip Brnsa, 
Prueiaiins, in Frnyao 
Prnth, river, 100 
Prymnes^nSr tee Actumon 

translated into Slavonic by Si Cyiit* 
229; Byzantine psalters,, 769 
?mek t GenocEB at, -I98 r 477 
FflcllUH B MlgIuipI, AUktesmao and historian. 
Mnote; m; 98; cm Michael IY t 182- 103 
eqq.; 110; Tenches philoaopihy F 114,76-1; 
115; 118; atid L’ernliriuh, 295, 271; on 
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Iran* 1, 321 &q.; 323 sq.; legal writings r-f, 
715, m. 721, 724; l*mln* of P 7*3; 
bi-Story, 7ti5; IN: Ttifl; Tf^sq, 
FwtidtQ-Tipucitiii, treatise, 720 

Ptekon, owapkd by Vonke, 4544, 457. 465, 
476; bwomse Turkish, 4S6 
Flochn-tixjphEton, founded by Michael IV, 
103 

Mchru_ Tnriiah emir of Cappadocia, 331 
PulaberilL, sister of Homan un HI, 101: mar¬ 
riage to Constantine Mn nr nuic hub , 108 sq_ 
Pny, iff Admnm 

PmaBEp John, minister of John II and oE 
Manuel I, 1462 
Pyraunu!3 T riTer, 122 

Fyrgos, in Thrace, taken by Turks, S67 

Qadir, Abba-': i] Caliph of Baghdad, 277 
Qahriye-jami\ *w Chora muter Constanti- 
nopte, fibumbcS of 

Qa'im, Abhasid Caliph or Baghdad, and BgI- 
jl^ 01 304,306 

QaLlwiin K airarran), AghlabLil capital, BOO 
Qat^^arT l 5 , fcIl 1 ’i^f , Gaea Area 
QaH'im (SiLiE-wHlfp Qala'un ill-Aid), 
Mamluk Sdhs of Egypt, defeats Mon¬ 
gols and Armenians, ITS; ITT 
Q« I'r.-in (Canon I of Avicenna, 297 
Qftraja, emir of Han-fin, defeats Crusaders, 
341 

Qnramftn \ Karaniarff a), city and a mi ra te oE, 
d->4; and Ottommi Turks, SS8 n 072? Timur 
in, 68S; independent uE Ottomans $84 eg. ; 
Emif o! r SOO aq r , 884 

QiuTiiiiin, Turkish chief in Minor, 

054 

Q&rghnyah, ondr oE Aleppo, treaty with 
BjWltmfla, 14& 

Qnamj, Abboeid prince h 125 
QaL=jm r a name of BartivLlrui;, q. u. 

QaEun, Saracen commander in Armenia., 156 
youngest sod of Bayi^id I, 636 
QA-.ira Pasha, on hroiden liom, 7t?0 
Dflwnpl. ^Lfinhl-Jid Bln i rider &E Kumon* 
nnole of Malik Whab T Httf, 314 
Qawwflm-nd-DjLUlfth Karhaqa, i« Eclboghlt 
Qazwlu, *ee Zahariy a 

Qillj Arslan L ibn SuiamirtB, Sukanaf Rmc, 
Ml ; nnd CrrmidorEi, 315 sqq.i BIO: and 
AloriUE. 1. 331; 343; 353 
QlUj Ar-Inti IJ, snn of Ma^ud, Sultan oE 
LLfim, 373; at CcmaBanEinople* 377; de¬ 
feat Manuel, 378 
Qrnya (IconiinnJ, Ioouium 
Qoyun-tlLsdr, if*- Eaphae unt 
Qi^rtor. ofiaeeof, 731 
Quaroero, the, 559 
yuieray iKitr^jl. asflmhl B v oE, 17 _ 

Quirinh Venetian Esumlj. lordship of, at 
A&Lypalida, 435 ■ downfall of dynasty, 467 ^ 
at fjamptnnis, 480, 488 
Qnrateh (Kiiraish), the tribe of the Prophet, 
281 

Qur'an* is Koran 
QumimtEh, Stffjfitj prince, 504 


Qath-ad-Dln frlnhrcmrnftd, Khwnraxm Shah* 

312 

Qntinghshallr Mongol general, 17ft 
Qptnz, Mam I ilk Sultan of Egypt, dafealfc 
Mongols, 643; killed by BaibnrS n 644 

# 

RiulM p hLBbopde of, ut Oy^r 
Baab, Hnngarinn river, 211 
Ita J bin, oapturad by Nlocphorn , a H, 144 
Eabbnh, Saracen leader In Sici]y F 137 
Uabl% Arab ijftueral. 124 
jUcova, MoSdflViim Tiotory CrVCf Turks, 588 
R&dak, gtjvemor of Bobarac, surrender in 
the Tnrie, otft) 

Eadalco^ica, clifif n£, 580 
EimJI, Abbasid Caliph af Baghdad, 282 
Eadltf Crnoje. "Lord df the Kota, 111 586; 
582 

liadimlflhM, Sla? tribe, subdued by V Ladimlr + 

KadiToj, edti oE StepSien OsBaja of Bosnia, 
573; elaya hIs brother, 57ft; eiMQted by 
Turks* 591 

Baffin r Bohemian priest , iisrl tho conTarfilOG 
of Hungary, 214 

Badlovp and fliteef EarakorUiu, 645 
Itnduiiid, cnrtUnai.hiahop of Porto, legate of 
Pope ^ichoias I T 248 
EadoElav, ruler of Uiodea, S56 
lfadoilav, of ISorbla, diepaEflesEOd hy hie 
brother, 522 

Hndoalav, of Hum. 591 

Hndou 1 Kegrou (Budolf the Hiaflk), founds 
principnivly at Wallnchla, 540, 5 H j3 
Endow 11. i^riEice nf WLdlneliiiL, 383 
Baudot! ID, Ihinca af Wallachia, 595 
llaffou IV, M The Fairp 11 FrinCO &E Wal* 
Laehhi,d93 

Kitrlon V, iL The (jraut* 11 prince of Wttk 
Snchia, 5&3 

Eiighih, 8arai:<LU iidmiraJ, victnry off Abia 
Minor, 141 

Batfu&a, nihled hy Sanicens. 137; 138 aq4 
Bohort EJutacurd and, 92n; surrenders to 
Venetlttrl&. 413; Boeuia and, 517, 565sq,, 
583: and Bulgarin, 523 »q,; and Serbia, 
535,549, 553Eq.,57D; 556 559; 581; 

and ilorikd LI^ 690^ &*t John of 
Eai \ Barr), i3fi3: tu_k L jn by Seij uqs, 304* 309; 
318; 314 

H, Batnri, King of h * T tille bakon by kings of 
nuuniry, 512, 527 
KjumwJan, Muslim [a?t, 284 
Bambaud, A. r on Byzantine Empire, 735, 
737 ’ on ConnitautinopJo T 750, 77U; on 
(Ireek lirnguago, 774 

Enmettn, in Sicily, 144; captured by Sara,’ 
oen&, 147 

Banffaz zo, urt Frederick, John 
BnngalK-, ^ fkJLphaei 1. Eniportr 
Raphmiea, taken by liflEil II, 149 
i-Lap=omati?d, reb^li agahioi AVuna I K 331 
ILlsa, bishopric of. 243 
Basel*, ire -Sinvibuzar; Chap, zvn jmiriw; 
King of Hungary and. 519 h 527 p tertility 
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ol, 537; Zujjan al, Mr Bolluui. PertHlu, 
Sfaybm 

Rashid, Hirnn ar.Rashid 
KmIi id, OB Mongols* 631 sq, 

Rarioriulii, title, snperaded by thut of 
# LqpntActe, Idl 

E&tpjki dalle Cuceri of Veiqw, becomes 
of Euboea, 433 

Hu^nnUn revolts against Let? EEL, 9; cap¬ 
tured by Lumbai df, 17, 39 ^h|.; 18; 3b; 
385 sqg-; gmn to Pape, 30!i; 399; 393 : 

of. 399 sq.; 405 eg.; church of 
5tt£) YibnJfl at, 738. 70S; monuments At, 
776 

ItiLvenoibip Henry of Flandera nt, 42E 
RRwsndr, Persian historian, cm the Gtrnxs, 
303; 305 

Raymond, nf Saint-GiUna* count of Tun- 
Lacse, 333; in First Cmeade, 330, 33 ft sq-g.; 
death, 342 

Raymond of Poitiers, Prince of Antioch, 559; 

And John EL, 36 L; ami Mituud, 363 
Raymond in of Antioch, count of Tripoli^ 
375 ; tiLamLb niece of Leo the Groat, 172 
Rayy r i« lini 

Razhuina. in the Balkans, 333 
RAeI, Arab medical writer, 297 Bq- 
Rector, Impotsoiiftlda Michael VII F U&9 
Red Eossin (Eastern Galicia), and Vladimir* 

99S 

Red Sea T 763 

Regency, council of r during minority of 
Cunstanlins YII. 59 sq, 

Baggifl! captured by Bamsenfl, 141 
E^tna, duao of, last repp«enEstive of Two 
(amity* 466 

Reginald ol Chntiilon* repent of Antioch, 
and Armenia, 170; 374 sq. 

Ro^mo of Prflm, chronicle r, on arrival of 
Magyars,. IBS 

liftfitter *.*/ J'ujml Litter* * ilLscavered In Lon- 
don, 2^6 eq L 

Rethberg, bishop of Eolbeig* imprison ed by 
Vladimir the Great, 216 
LemipinE LeUins, anppoeed ancestor of Fa- 
laedogt* 503 

Renaissance, the, Byzantine infiuenoe on, 
777; influence of Mongols on, 620 
Banuunoe, Id the tenth century; debt to 
IconodaEtic art* 36; 777 
Bonier, the Caesar* enn of William of Monl- 
lermt, marries Mary, daughter of Manuel I. 
379; 300; murdered by Andmnicoj, 3-42 
ftenEer of Trit, dnke of Philippppolis, 422, 
425, 326, 09f) 

I&epuT&utio re-Tf nun frpuffl r SCfj A rjurtrlAcLm*. 

714 

Reshtuni, Armenian state, 157 
lihs&destns. liodoeto 
iLtiegmflp battle of F 65 
Riming, archbishop Of* **i Hincmar 
Rhode*, 64; SnrrtPvll* land in. 137; Thhogeu 
by Yiu(?tians r 354* 411; 410; lordship of 
Oabnlnt at, 123, 432; and Jfoim UL 42B, 
468, 404; 441; and Michael YUl, 445; 


Hotipitollczft at, far Hc^pitallers; John 
Palasolugiift, governnt of, 504; 510; and 
Turks, 467, &*l sq.> 657 eg-, 665* 70S; 
nabrs of, j t* Table* 477 
Rhodope, Mts. t diSEtricE of, 478; rebels against 
Theodore II. 501 tq,, 525; 524 
“Bbn/’ the, idantitied wlih Russlaiu of 
Kiev, 203; tr* Rele 
R hofi ii 2 , captured by ByzantiRe^ + 145 
Rhyndakiifi k river, m LuparkuS 
HialUi, setllemeal of, 306; formed into clfy 
of YenlM, ftB8 sqq., 391; dfrftBS Pepln T 394; 

m 

Rsbniaa, riv^ t ai7 

Richard 1, King of England, 302; 432; 
wilea Cyprus, 384* 90S; Mills Cyprue to 
Gny of Lusignan, 470 

Richard ll F King of England, made szocutat 
of Insl king of Artnuno-Cihoia, 761 
Richard, abbot o£ Rl Yannes, and Pope 
John XIX. 262; at Constantinople,, 264 
Richard, count of Cvplmlania, 47n 
Ridwan, Seljuq ruler in Aleppo, 314, A40 
Rib, moixnlnhu* 239, 502, 540, 577;. **< 
John of 

ISijMltnnn, riwr toll, 40O r 464 
Ritha. sister of Hethnm [I of Armeno- 
Cilieia, 177 

Rj'rii degil Sdihivonl, at YenJcc, 400 
Rjcka, m Mnntene^io, 507 
Robert of Cnnrtenay T Latin Emperor. 427 
gq.: 486 

Robert of Taranto, Prince of Achnin (Robert 
II. titular Latin EmpernrJ* 453 aq.; 474;. 
47G 

Itobert, King of Mnpl^, 179 
Robert Ouiscid, Ikiie of Apulia, and 
Ale^Lue 1, 325, 320 aq., 408 aq k ; death, 
336; 334; 337 ; 341 Sq.; 352 ; 411 eq,; and 
Pope Nacbolae II, 597 f and I'ope Gregory 
Vlfp 590 

Robert* sod of Robert GnLscard, 339 
Robert, count uf Flanders, and Alexius I, 
699 Bq. 

Robert. Prince of Capna F on embassy of 
Conrad HI, 369 

Robert pf Champiitte, d tg.po ise&sed by 
Geoflrsy Yiilebardauin, 438 
Robert nf CLari, on wealth of Constantinople, 

Robert uf Lqritello. re VO lift against WiELam 
l>[ Sicily, 369 

BoccnJart", CaErdan Sender, 058 
Rodolph r Eiujg of Ilaiy, and Venice. 406 
Eodom, caps, Skftndurbc^B coatlo On, 685 
Rodosbj |EuudtfltDft) p siege of, by Tominiui T 
111; bceumcB Venetian, 19L; lalmn ha 
Catnhuas, 058; Tnrkg defeated at, 662 
Roe. 0[f Thomas. ambfiSejidur to Mosul 
Empire* 652 

Roger Bulan, Lake of Apulia, 045, 354 
Rn^er EL, Eing nf Sickly* claims to Antioch, 
35n; wi id Manqtl, 3450, 305 aq,, 308; death 
of , 30®, 411; ftnt dsfeuteii at Trani, 412; 
ptanft ngniEiMt Cunstanti noplu. 506, 600 sq. 
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ltagsr r Prince Ql Antioch, and Loo of Ar^ 
racnoCillelJK 159 

Roger Bacon, an Tartar. 030; 764 
Eopf da Flor (B3mn)jB&^er of the Catalan 
Grand Company, 057 3 death, 658 
Roger Berianr. become? ruler or Athena for 
the Cutajaofl. 451; 476 
fivjMict qf the Mufti ter. m Efetpa 
iiiiHid, epithet applied to Enlojan of 
Bulgaria, 425 

'PwaiAi, M r in Byzantine adrotoiatratiTe 
language, 738 

Roman I Mnnchate, Prince of Moldavia, 593 
ftomarv 11 Moucbato, Prince of MuHuria, 

m 

Roman EH. PrinOe at MoidflniL, 593 
Roman Armania. ete Armenia. 

Roman Church, we Councilv, Papacy, Popes; 
rekljonfi with Byzantine Churoh, Chapa# 
n, txc ; share in ctmvereitm of Hungary, 
314; and Bulimia, 210; and iLiluj tin of 
Bulgaria, 520tq.: in Serbia, 537; m Bosnia, 
574 sq., 5t*2; Ln Mentone im, 586 
Roman Law, Byzantine legislation based on, 
Chap, iin jmj sim ■ and tbflflffal*ft#yan, 93 ; 
EnUhjti contracted with, 702; Jolfmenee on 
ttamni legal ny-iU-m p 280 r 222 
Romuu. ecnqueci of Greece, 629; of Judea, 
522; Roman division of EmpLie, 733; 
Roman protectorate of Black Sea towns, 
lot; Roman influence on Muslim postal 
KjHtem, 2B3 \ Roman and Byzanline Em^ 
plrec compared,. =q .; Aiexlna I'& letter 
W the Romans, 6QC 
Roman, son of Peter of Bulgaria, 346 
Rumania (Latin Empire)* tee Asaifies of; me 
olic Latin Empire 

Romnnna I LecapEnnE, Emperor, recent, 
59 sq.; throne, til; plebeian or.pLn 

of, 6L Wte; pdjcj, 62 &q.; deposition and 
death. 63; Itigielation. 62, 93, 715 eq r , 
725; 64; 72; 79; 98 note; 142 sq,; and 
Magyars, 212; 3381 257; and PiLLriarnh- 
ate r 68, 2o2st|. 

Bomonas H, Etzjpcror, wnrthle&a character 
of, 64; succeeds to throne, 67; family 0 f, 
66; dnath* 69; 70 &q. ; 73i 77i SI sq,; 84; 
96; 144; 239 

EoLiiymiS Til Aigyrii?. Emperor, married 
forcibly to Zou , 9&; character and govern 
mint of, 99; oonspbucieB agfidnet, 100; 
murder, lul; liri; 106; 150; 619; Novels 
of, 715; 716 

BuIrkLlins IV Diogenes., Emperor, defeated 
add captured hr Seljiiq? at Mauzltert, 167> 
3Q6sqq rp 325, 697; 636; 930; 333; 844; 376 
Ramanne, hoti of Roman UH I, 64 
Rormuiuj, Pope, and Phoimn Schism, 256 
Romania. Byzantine b jmu'..gnipher, 706 
Rome* 5; rev-nilsagainst Leo III. 9; attacked 
by LemUird^, 17; CLtvdeinagiie crowned 
in. 24; 153 ; CjTil iitd Methodina at, 216, 
-324. 226 sq , 250; 219; 253 ; 361; 263; 
271 *q-; 645; 399- 406; Baldwin II at, 
429-„ 448; Greet pensioners at, 463 sq.; 


578; Qneen of Bosnia in* 561: 602; Boni¬ 
face of MnnlfciTut at, 604; irnhftKgadom 
of John U At, 608; 617; John V nl, til8, 
079; 657; Eastern monks at, 258; By. 

Za ii tine eh urchee nl, 2ti4' trade roots t.i, 
896; Synods and CaimolQ al, u/ C^unuiJc; * 
jg£ Luteran; pactum of, 403; monuments 
at, 776; compared with Con&Mu timopki, 
745 

Rorhkla m Arm eDO-Cilicln, 171; captured 
by Mamliikj, 177 

' Poroi, of, collection of eitierpis- from Jqe- 
timnnean law t 767 sq. h 723 
Bfnsnla, fnrtrees at Scutari, 664 
Roeeano, Byzantine MB- jlx, 766 
BoifCdslnr, Brince of Chernigov, ami Thod- 
done JL[, 563, 635; tulaa duchy of Mndva, 
526 

Eoalidiv, Prince of Great ALmda, a=ks for 
Christian [caching., 44, 235 ; 221 aq,; 235 
&q. 

Rotnide p daughter of C borl emsgne, 20 
«R D ngb PajBs^i P! of Nicomcdia, buttlt af, 
483 

Ronmania, Camans in, 619; early history 
of, 540; Byzantine law in, 724; Ghnroh 
in, 566; RuUtminians h al Kdsscvo p 673; 
Roumnnian hirih cf Himyadi, 571; m 
aiw Moldavia, WallacMa 
RouaecE dcBoilleui, Borman leader agsinst 
the Byzon!imEa h 326 
IkmBssJJcn, 451 
lEoyigDD, and Venice, 413 
Bovine, Turks defeat WailnchiaiiE al s 561 
Bnben (Hnpen) I, Armenian prince, founds 
principality of Armenn-Cilicia, 154j 167 
riq.; 358 

Rutin H, son of Thoroa II, King of Armonu- 
Clliem, 171 

Ruben III, King of Armeno-Ctliciu, 171, 37ti 
Ruben, eon of Leo 1 of Arm&nD-COieia, B58 
aq.; pnl to death. 169 
It uban. Raymond, hair of Antioob, pro tooled 
by Loo the Groat, 178; defeat and death 
of, 174 

Rubm-quis (William d Ruhruole), the friar, 
visits Mongols, 515; 630 eqq., 640 sq* 
Rudolf the Btaiik, trf I^yJou Ncrtou 
R ukn-ad-ljiauEfth-w'fiwl Din, tilde of Rarfcjj- 
yiruq h 305, 309 

Rnkn-a4-Pin, Sultan of Rum h 173 
Ruknqfcd-Plla, ruitn of the Assortti* f dc- 
fi-ivtfil by Mongols h 641 
Rilm, tee IeoniQm 
Ruiueha, 555, 671 

Rumelia> Riser, fortress, buiJt hv MahoruH 

U. 694 

Bopel r par--; of. Bulgarians defeated at, 430 

Rupert, Ruben 

C<>jjV of Leo 111 r 4, 

708; impurtance 1 to bistoriivti, 710 

RurLJc k supposed founder of ..inn jy- 

nasly, 200, 205 

Rua. 260 ; meaua Bwedea in Eastsm writer?, 
204; tee Kho5, Rusabma 
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Bum, m 
EuschuJi. 6S7 

Euselah early bit-teiiy of, 183 sqq., 199 aqq.; 
Tnib H m; MongoLs in, 27& + GSffl, 631, 
638; AndronioOB Coumunue Ln.3&I; John 
* As6n EE Id, 591; 527; 659; Djaantine law 
sn. 723 sq.; Byzantine JnO lienee on, 776; 
ylikvaniE Ecclesiastical literature in, £99 ; 
cborohea in. 762 

Endian*. ambassador* in Constantinople, 
3 &£cj.: attack Donriaatmople. 16. H0 P 
743, 747; peine***; cii h ire Oiga; 96; 163; 
Bull I and, 13S; war with John I, 31; 
Bmi \ 1 1 and, 63 T 149; conversion of d 89* 207 r 
216*359; CouatoiUkne IX and. 111; 190; 
znrag* Biilguy, l&S; 194; 197; and Fai- 
zanak-i, 19$; early blEteaiy of. 199 Eqq.; and 
Bulgaria r 239 eq -; 266; aid Manual I ■ 366 ; 
and Mongols, 649 eq,, 652; trade with SeL 
jdq£. 516; with Constantinople, 762; in 
Byzantine anny, 347, 796; in Gunatanti- 
nnpls, 746 f 750; and Byzantina nary, 743 ■ 
BuKELan Church, 261, n95, 712; ire olio 
Church. Byzantine; end Council of Ferrara, 
6^1 ; Roman language. 220; 293; liturgies 
translated inio, 92; u Rusaioti Chronicle 11 
{Ne&lorj, 204, 209. 284 M; ik Kiev. 
Svyatoslav* Yhuiimir, Yaio=Iiiv 
Hustam. Bo] tan of Bum, defeated by Leo the 
Great, 172 

Ryazan, dffltoyd by Monads, 687 

SabaeajiE, geei of r at Hainan r 297 sq* 
Sabaktagto. father of Mahmud at Qhaznah, 
803 

Zapdprtii (Eaaiom Magyars}, 195 
Sable:-:, lordship af. on Black Sea eoaat, 
460; conquered by Theodore I, 489 
BAbbionoellOp peninsula- of, ceded to Ra4fu- 
Sitit. 549 

Sabin p Khan af Bulgaria, takes refuge at 
CanslantinnplE. 232 

Sahara HerbLan PartinmenS oi nobles. 547 
Sabatai , Mon gal g-enEral T 637 ; 644 
S<iCtil\ari\i3, atfi&e of, 731 
Sacred FFViiy, between Athens and Elen Tie, 
438 

Sa'd-ad-Daulah. Ijbradiinid emir of Ateppo. 
146 

Ett'd-ad-Din, TlirkiEb dbltiilielEr, on Little of 
Kuhjsovd, 568 note; on capture of C-cm 
stantmople. 704 

Sa'd-ai.Mnlfc, miniates at the Great Seljiiq 
Mnhajnm*ii All 

Sadaqeh, guardian oF A*tj uq prince Malik 
flhSb, 310 

Sa'di. Persian pool, 306 
SjLfavJds. Persian dynasty. 301 
SaJffiabp Abbas id Caliph, death nf d 1 22 
Safiarid dynasty t iflKf 

Salsa! (the Willow}, fort captured by 
Saracen 3, L25 

Sahat IV, Kutbolikofl of Armenia* taken 
priEnncr by Saracena, 156 
Sa h Fdi V mayyad prince. 120 


Salf-ad -Daulab h Hiimdaniii emir of Aleppo* 
wara with Constantine VII, 149 *q,; 
death. 146; mooter of North Syria. 277; 
patron nf literature. 290, 298 
Sail-ad-Din Qali a un al-Alli. iu QaLi fc un 
Sains, »te Gutitoame de 
St AndrouicUa, &cc Of, in Paimonia, Mntho- 
dina made bishop nip 226 
Si Anne, monastery of, 92 
Si Anthony the Great, church of t at Nic&ea. 
498 

St Benign ua at Di j on, abbot of, *ti Will jam 
Si Berlin p Annuls of the monastery of, on the 
■-BIih." 203 

St CluDlcDl, eburtb of, af Borne, 225 
St Demotrias. at Dcmetrios; church qf, at 
Satonica, 766. 770; chapel of. at Trnovo. 
518; abbot of , *te LaJdora 
Si Denis, abbey af, 181; n?e Auger ■ Panlo- 
krator church compared with. 753 
Si Elia a iDya). calhMlrid ot. at Eitv. 207 
St Gill* the monk of. on Vcuethm Lrade at 
I'aTia, 396 

St George. Gano^ec bunk of. and Famagostri T 
471; tte Mangana 

St Germain, Fhihp dc+ of SftTOy. sent to 
Pope Clement VI. 615 
St Gliloa, «* Boymond; 602 
St Gregory, abbey of, near Epheaas, 495 
St John + Knighte of. net Ho'ipilaiteJtt; eburrb 
of| at VilI engirt, 496; monastery of. *ee. 
fcisiifrr Gcmstantinople 

St John BapLiEt, jj Lurch of, at PrusOi, 498; 

Convent of, ab Tho^iiftionica T 68 
St John Laternn. tee I Jitmran 
St Lake, cboreb of, at Phocia e 769 
St Mark d Venice, first chumb of. B9S; 400; 
402; new ebunch of, 407; n^embSy in, 
411; lUiuuai tribute to, 412; 415; modelled 
CD church cf thp Holy ApostEsE at Cnn- 
Mlanlinop|e a 753, 776; Cdluiun of r erected. 
413 

Si Marti n T a. Bungafy, abbot of. becomes 
archbibhup of Gras, at AnafilaeiuE 
St MufiehtHild, lee Mjicfijrc 
St KicholaE. church of. at Bari. 537 
SC Omer. bmthera. flel of. in Greti*©, 433; 
i« Nsebotae; castle rf. at ThcboE. 440* 
458 

Si Panl T heipllai and orphanage of. it & 
under Coil ^tanlinople 

Si Peter, ohtiruh af; at Rome, 1H; Charie- 
magne crownEid in, 24; 61B; CoonaJls at, 
w Councils; sebnol at Coniitaatmpp]^. 
founded by ConptBJitine Dt, 114; cathedral 
o! h at Olirolo. 397 
St Fol, Mte Hugh of 

St Bomanna gite (Peropton. Top Qripu) f at 
Oanijtajilmupla, 6&6. &96eq.. 701 sq.. 704* 

St Sabaa, Lnnm of, 10 

St Sara of Serbia. p« Sava 

HI Serralop abbot of. 397; ialiknd of. 468 

St Simeon, port qf Antioch, 341 

St Sophia, church of, at ConHtantinopIc. 15* 
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30, 41, 49. SI, S3.37, 71 q., 1$\ repainal, 
as eq.j 99 &q.,, 107; ilaodntted by Con¬ 
stantins IX f 114; 117 *q.; St Cyril made 
librarian of* tl&S 22Ci ( 24*. 237, 270 iqq., 
m 322 aq., 340. 380. 3S3, 410 uq.; de- 
racinted by Lfitinft, 429; Yenatian,, 421. 
frfffl; IWulu buried m, 4154; 431 p 478; 
Michael V Hi uiownud ln T 514; Unaon 
proclaimed tii r 026, 695; kei Christian 
btrvicc in, 701; Emperore anointed m, 
728; 74d aqq,; building nd t 751 1 753 sq., 
7&S3-S 770; dome of, i> J J ; Coimeilt in. 
ire Councils; oforgy of, 243, 343, 340. 
623; ehnreb of + at Nieneft. 179; atNico- 
uiedtA, 493; at Salrmica. 760; monastery 
of p at Trebiaondi fi!5 

St Trypbon* church of d at Kicaua, 513? 
schools ail, 506 

SG Virnoea, abbot of. red Hich&id 

San Gregorio. at Vsnlco, 400 

Silu Marino. repnbLic of h 504 

,Siyi Michele del tJimTta, YEmelian mitiVei 

at, 405 

Ean NicccdA di Lido, Maud of „ Crusaders at, 

no 

Sun Ktefan&i silked bv Turks, 69-5^ 

San SuperiLB, Pedro de (Liordo}, Nnwrera 
kader In Admit. 450, 459; 474 
San Teodore, column of r ai Yonlce^ 413 
Ban Vitale, church of. sit Ravenna, 758, 
700 

Ball Zaccaria, convent ol p at Vnni&e, '5-97, 
599, 404, 400 

Kant f Angelo, citHl]r= ol F at Romo, 597 
ElLnfi 1 Angslo (Ln Peaflberia), cardinal of, 
rant in CDnstnulmaple. 519 
Sant 1 A no I Li mure Nuuva. church of, at 
Burerwa. 756 

Sant 1 Hallo, on the Brenta. monastery af k 
founded, 397 

ShUta Maria Zobcdi^O. ttt Venice, 4O0. 4*>2 
Santa M& - ™ (Leueat), Island, Venice ob¬ 
tain^ 497, 472, 470; hold by Michael 
An-jylElSr 436 

Santa SnamUAp lit Benedict 
Santo Spin bo , ho&piui! at Home, 581 
Bfflkkndlon, the, monks of. oppose Con -iter.- 
tEne Vi's divorce, 23; 24; abbot oFg ■« 
Pinto 

Saksin, lace name of I til, g.r. 

Saladln (SaJab-td-Dln), 173; eanqnera Jeru¬ 
salem. 276 ; r 299; founds Ayyiihid dynasty. 
302; biographers of. 390; 317; alliance 
of l3*m U with. 3H4 r 003; iuiJ Ai^tflssn-i, 
638; 643 

Bale, Mongolian liver, death of Jaixgbjs 
Khan by. 634 

Balio Law, abrogated in Iartin States of 
Greece, 437 

Salih. Abbasid prince, emir of Syria. 113 
Sail unitija Crispna (Saliuai), q UOted by 
Duke of the Archipelago, 407. 474 
Bd}menik6u H last Greet fortresfi taken by 
Turks, 464 

Balona (Amphi™) * barony of, founded s 433; 

L\ HO- It. VOL. If- 


caallfl of, 437; Bognr Dealaor muster of. 
451; 4-56 sq T ; captnrod by Talks, 450 xq. 
Stdoniou (Thesattbntea). 3+ &+ 43 sti,. 66, 
104, no, 115. 141; captured by Saracen 
tieei, 142, 151; Bttaeke4 by 4\ire. 186; 
binhptace of SS. CyiU And Mffthodlaa. r 
216 sqq P ; p^dJcmica l f^n^ci uf Si Cynl, 221; 
237 ; 240 agq.; Bulgarlana deleaied at d 
244; taken by Kormans, 303, 003; 408; 
Latin kin 4 |doca of, 422 sq rr 432flq. f HM 
BontfEfcce^ Bamotriui; Greek EmpLm of, 
under deapotH of Eplnii, 427 Bqq^d 439. 
490 sq, , 633 iqq +d f« Demetrius. John, 
Manuel, Theodore; conquered by Emperor 
John m, m r m : m; 50 a; 095; 009 ^ 
511; 519; 531; 532-iq.; 541 sqq.. 607? 
GOP; 602; 605 fiq.; 669; conquered by 
Markd I, 673; coded t-o Manuel U K 0d5? 
captured by Md&a, fii^d; purcharad by 
TOEdbe, 459; conquered by Murad II r 461. 
090 ; 722 ; GenOfW privileged at. 431; 
i^orhian pious found Itliona ai, 535; theme 
of t 39, 7H3- comiiitmiyt sect at, 700; 
ebQTcilPa at, 709 oq.; trade of, 770: areli- 
blyhupfi of, ire Rfl.itI, Euitatbiu&, Joseph; 
«re alio Llu. MichfteS 

Salzburg, crulibLjb oprio ^if, 211; and 8r, 
M&Lh?>diiis, 221,228; 226; nrehbishup of + 
Jr." Ihcotmar 

Ewmandar, town uf ibu Cliazara. SOI 
fin mjinld g r prinpEa of Eburaddtn 297. 300, 
306 

Samsia, river, 192 

Smnari ten ]an^uagp, 220; eign^ i n GEa^oli tic 
3 <^. 225 

R jMTuij qand , oqnqncred by < Alii-ud-Dm of 
Kb^ilriZill, 278; 303; cnpEurcd by Malik 
Bhah, 307? 311 eq.; destroyed by Mungola, 
m'A: Timur niEes At. 650; 651; dS4 
SisnunLira, 109 Eq.; Abbtilstd Oaliph rem&res 
to. 131, 276, 205; 133 
Rati!V i l frih.p lewiels namt!:>f P R-1 nM ^ra, 196 
Basil), ToaudB kingdom iimong West SiaVA, 
defeats Avafi, 186 

Saninkov, deaib of John Rhiti hnia n at, 560; 
563 

SiimOB, 110; attacked by Sa rosea piralet, 
14 l f Byzantine iSeet defeateil neax, 142? 
ravaged by Yenetiftlis, 554, 41L; a=i5igned 
to Latin Emperor. 421; taken by John Ul + 
4,20, 487; Crenuesei at, 468. 477; teken by 
Turks, 654, fift7; theme uf. 733. 742 
Samoiata r taken by TbeopliilLiE, 30: defeat 
of Michael lit at. 16, 12S; 133 rm/r? 
eapturud by Badit f. 159; captured by 
John I, 143. 145; theme of, 733 
Samothraes, island of r 421; 465, 477 
Sam&ftn* held by SabbaB. 480 
Samuel, Tsar of Bulgnma, 148; 339 &i|,; de¬ 
feat and death ot 241; 242 nqq. 

Sanang Sct^-n. Mongol chronicler* on de¬ 
rivation of M Mongol p ,h 630 
SandeJj Hianid, Bosnian noble, 567; and 
Berbia. 573 sq., 591 

Sangftrius, rirer, 124 r 133 no^ + A31. 360. 

62 
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420, 400, 4&3; Ottoman* established on „ 

AM 

Btoljakbey* H'f Paata 

Start jar* Graul: Seljfcq SallUJ, 277. 5!}?; do- 
ferttod by fthuzz, *KJ3* 013; mkr of 
m Ifliiiri^n, 3IG; reign oft 011 deaLh p 
313; 314; 317 

Sanskrit, influence OH Arflh AGttOTlOIEy, 
290 sq # 

SianqvlrtkL'onci^, Theodore, betrays Lea VI to 
Basil T, 66; exiled and pun issued bv Leo VI r 
56, 234 

BantnrnEri, in ihe Morea., 446 
iUnnl c-rin, island fii. 

Sinodik dyo&itj in the Aegean, 445; iw 
M&TN 

Sunudo I the elder), 511 note, 514, 587 ftofe 
Sapor DU„ Sa^anid King of Persia* partition: 
Armenia. 154 

tfaracen.* (Aiahs), and th* Empire ^ Chirp* V; 
attack Constantinople under Leolll,iiq,| 
U9; 20iq r ; ThomrLB the Blavrmian and, 
35; and Paillown. 42; Nicephoros r_t r a 
campaign ogaiiint, 08; 74 ; 91; 193; in 
Crete, 39,142. 144; ID Sicily, 37. 134 *iq r , 
141 p 147, 149; nod Armenia* Chap- ti 
jpowim ■ and Ghnzois, 180 Eq^ and "Venice, 
3S7 b^, 402. 444 r 4UMJ, 410; in Soulb 
Italy, 37, 33, 112, 139, 403; 1 pfluenco on 
Empire, 39, 152; Mongo! mudoru and. 
629; ser Cliitp. jl; ret >J7ii3 Africa. Asia 
Minor, Crete. Oita>mfiJdfl T Sosjuq-i. Sicily 
^ojBLjeTn, 596, 575 

S^dica (BobaJ, captured by Bulgure, 37 s 
239, 519; 239 sqq,; 324 ; 3oo; 592- 514; 
525; 555 ; captured hy Turks. &57; 571; 
576; 62 s- 991; bsshoprie of. 2 43 
Sardinia, tributary to Snhicctk=, 134 
Sardis. captntud by Siimcens, 119; victory 
oC ConaLoLthir.- Y at, 12; arcbbiEhoji cl* 
909 

Sarkd [White Town, Bftlnv&Eba, "AnT^r 
cuxCri^j forties of T 38. 191^,; captured 
by Rti^iPim. 297 

Sartouttonj* ancient inhabitants of Bn^ai* T 

103 fiq. 

BaronJc Gulf, hlauds of, 439 
■Sarnj (PiiLtnae), 129., 143 
Hftru^. rir?r r 120, 122 

Sfljyjphiir (Yellow City}, part of the town 
of Itil, in imbib'd by the Ehagan, 191 
Sneiimids* Fellii 
Sossun* rote mod by Matuihfcy p 102 
Batalin, tet AtLoila 

Batti, on the iMn, Venetian colony, 583; 

mien by Turks, 585; 593 
Butijip son of Mo Hid I. conspires! against 
him. 671j 673 

flavin, St, Eon of Stephen Neman ja, rnrnfe 
archbishop ol Serbia, 510; and ctuwjn 
hi a brother, 521; death of, 52*1' grave of, 
55ft; ** dnke of St .Bufb/* nt ^tephoo 
Vn Vm t Vlatko 

Suir^tapib, boundary of Empire ol Trebi. 
zond, 487 


Hare* fiver, 211; 358; *15 tq T ; 595; m 
Savey, *fr! Amadeus, Anne, Louis 
Salmi, Emperors* 219, 401; Ptr Otto I, H r 
III; Bison Council. 291; Saxons in Herb in. 
549 

Saxony. 217 

Scaniatukr, iuonnstaiy fin the, tX) 
Scandinavian, crusading expedidoQ, 341; 
Scftndinavranai at CcdEtantmoplle., 750; 
trade with Confitantinciple, 792; aw aUo 
Yarangians 

Sobisra, the, o< Eastern and Western 
Clinrekee*, 182 sqq,; Ohiu, Dt, m; Gteui 
Bebjym Lc the West, 919 
SchliizEr, theory of VarangUa origin of 
Hossi^n Empire, 199 

Schhmibcrget. on Lbc titurdtr of Niccphuriis 
II, 77; On the death of John l, 02 
Scholar regiment cf the Guard, 739; net 1 
Domeatic of the 

0f!ho lfl.riu6, George, Gennadi he 

Bchohtfilijcus* iw John 
Schogiq, church ffCbuoEs at Cgnatan tinople 
cloned by Lkm> ID. 10; fanndftsions of 
Goneianciue IX, 114, 710 &q,, 734; it Gun- 
Ktuntinopio, 754* 764; of the MiigniiinL, 
10* 711; eticoumfled by Aleiiui I. 329; 
founded by Tbeodom II at Nitiaea. 500; 
in A mivnia „ 162; of JflmnJn, H29; of 
Knblii Khun,, 646; spared by Ttmdr, 686 
Soieii, bikon hy Samcens^ 138" 

Hcio, ere €hioo 

Scietrna* minlTeae of Coustantib^ IX 1{K1 -o 

115 

SclemH family, 93, 771 
BcIctth, liardas, broth6!c-m-law of Jabn 1,78: 
81; rewU of* 04«qq. r 148; defeated,, 00; 
coUEpIrcs agiiin wllh Phooaa, 87; bii fa{e r 
88 advice to Raci] Tl, 92: 199; 149' 
739; 772 

ScJnrus, RomannE, sou of Barda=i Sclenin, 
04 ; bfitrayn hU folfbor, 07 
Soii-ruH, ho mantis. Brand™ of Fi^irdfio 
Sotflm, faTOurite of Cnujeantine IX, llo 
SduTUJ, p)o3i igulnEt Alaiu3 I* 342 
Soopiu, #er Skoplje 

Scutari, 517; 643; 553; Venechkas in, 664, 
584; defence of r 686; ceded tn Turks 
5&4, 307; Orkhun at, 665; 666; 592- 
Knnjftk. of, 507; laic oE. ImLtJe at, 118, 
587: Church at h 537 

tfopterioia, t& Tbwdnre 
Scylikntt Bysanisne i^hnonicler. iudgraent 
on Constantine VIII, 96; I0l; Ilf); 765 
Soyit*, Island of r 4-35 
Scythians. anej>nL tnhabitAntd of RusBia 
lB8Bq. S m r 740 P 

Sdephan^, *tz «^ptun| 

Venice (Maritime-Venice}, aw Venice 

Sehftniu* CM Wish il^, 1M, 184. 186 sq.; 

Moopls at, 101,679sqq.; 315; 322; 3^5- 
_ 046 ; 365; theme of, 733 uq, 1 

SthftMtirfaiuTi sw Comnetinfl (I^aae) 

Ujznniinfi brnmniinw}'. import- 
nnce of. 731 gq. 
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Belfiueia, them* t>f 4 30, 753 eq.; town of, 
pLiliLg^S by Byzantine fleet* 130; LGilj 
ocnupied by BynaMhaea, 340 
tnif] i taj II, Ottoman Bolton, pitma I-Saics and 
ChEo^ 463; luid Cyprus, 4172 
Brijdq Jtm Yakak, rlnceator of BdjQq fly- 
Qiidtsea, 300 1 304. 314 

Eeljuq Turk?, Chap. a J), 111; 130 sq. R 
154; overrun Fcnsm* 104; 1S5; conquer 
Armenia, 130 6qq.; split-up of eio. 
pifj, 168; lit Lack Arme no- G LlLcija, I0Sf&qq,, 
173 ; 172 ; 182 ; rise of, 277 ; Empire of, 
273; rnJduenca of, 299; aav* lelfcnit 
aeri es Mon^uJu ami, 173, 270 ; 491, 501, 
353 5cj.; Imvi^ dymatiw. 314 sqq.; con¬ 
quer^ in Abia, 323; Great ScFjiiq Bui tana, 
A?p \r.-!‘rm, Barkiy liruq, Mahmud, 
MaEHe Bbivk . Muhammad, Snnjnr, Tughril 
Bvg; and 1 =nnr. [ r ;S22, 324 ; and 

Alexius 1^ 320 sqq., 331 sq., 3-13 sq.; &nd 
First Crusade, Hits *q_. 333 sqq., 357 sqq.; 
and John If, 353 iqq.; izta Martue] 7, 
3015 rwj., 377; ami Second Crusade, 367; 
ami Android cut I, $83; defeated by 
N Edicts * 425* 42b eq., 4B4 ; 470 sq."; 
cuptuJna Theodore 1.435; Michael Palnjeo- 
lojLiis and, 50J fq., 510; ansi Andronifms 
of Trebizund, 514 3 q.; and Pulft&riftris, 
527 L ii9Ssqq.; 632; mid Ottomans; 6M; 
result of ronqyaiti of, 733, 742: trade 
with S jrrtfia, 43^; trade with 5lfl; 

urchilsctim. 754; rrr a M l- Ieonium 
Seitz, Chari tin ague at, 393 
Bely mb tin {Sibvrif, 271; taken by Mliibae] 
VTU. 431, 300; BeaiS II buried nt, 510; 
SfiJymbria gala of Constantinople r i« 
Peg*; 659; gmotetl to (r^noe^ 666; 677; 
Turks in, 670, 695 

Eemafuce. taken by SamEohs, 120, L28, 133; 
besieged by, 124 

Semendria t-SmodereTn), built by Goorgti 
B nL.nki.ivi (5 r 569 ; 570 ; 573 ; 576 ■ occupied 
by Turks, 67$: 579 

Samlin, Hacked by Crqsadera, 336; taken by 
M&nnfel 1, 366 §q. 

Bempodp JobB-Sutb^t, Htubat 
Srn-zir, Lbe, accepti- Baflil I. 50; add 
llkli lied IV, 102, 106; and Michael ¥1, 
117 aq + * 321 ; 342; 346; 728 eq.; of Venice, 
mm Freund i 

Sanakherim, King of Van, lflSj reigns hie 
kioRdom td Uasit II r 164; 166 
Seraglio Feint, at Gonstonii nopEo, 

Serbia, wasted by Tsar Simeon, 236- 240; 
326; 336; 366; 366; independent tlndcf 
Stephen Nemanja, 376. $34, 517; Cliap^. 
svu,nyn jwjprinf; #92; Turks in, 557,659, 
571 : j q . , 368 , 672 ; annexation by Ottomans,. 
576Eqq., 67th, 606; Influence of Byzantine 
law, 724 1 influence of Byzan Line caTilisan 
tion + 770; Byzantine art in, 73$; Table 
of rulers, 50O T Sen aUo Church, Ssrbmna 
Minns, Strba, Cbapa. tth, inn paMtm; 
rising under Borislav, 110; K10; first 
Serbo-Bulganai) *var, 3^5; 236; 240 6qq.; 


rising under Delian ( 244■; risinp under 
Bodin. 244, 3 k 25; Alexius 1 anu t 3-if*. 
332 aq.; and John II, 656; and Manual I, 
369iaiq., 373- 44)6; indep-ndence of, 37 3 , 
364, >17 ; and John A n, 426; and E pirns, 
■330. 457,504; and Hi. 455,553; 466; 
ADd Theodore n, fiOi; and Papacy* 534 ;" 
under Stephen Dulau, 539 t-yq.; victory of 
Vtlbllsd, S$8 ; defeat on the Mnritza, 55-5. 
670, 672; d-ifeat at EdssovO, 556; ;knd 
Tiukfip 559. 568 sqq., 675 s?, 666, 6flS p 
674 eq., ii7S h 665^ 607Eq. T 690 Bq^-l and 
Bosnia, 563, 576 sq.; and Montenegro. 576, 
n-H5aq., 617, 3-59; at bn tiles of Ai^>ra, 562, 
SSS; at siege of Con^intiDiipb-, 696; Tablt 
of rulsrs, 690. ali^i Bosnia, DiocJca, 
Hum* Ba->cLa, Serbia 

BercniiE, Patnnrch of Aqnileia, and Patri¬ 
arch af G cul'j, 3$9 

SereR, Baikan iowu, 240, 333; Lombard 
qohleB at, 435; l*tin& defeated ftt, 42S; 
J36; m sq.; 503 eq + ; 532; 643 &q.; 
&53 pq.; G77; taktu by Murihi I, 6E9; 673 
Scrrt, river* 19& 

Sergiu j ancl Bacchus, SB., 364: church of 
{Little St Sophia), 753, 768 
Berlins 11L Pope, and Leo VI, 2.66 sq. 
HergLUS, PiiLnarch uf Constantinople, and 
liofnan Church, 91, 258, 261 s^q + 

Sergfpg, stcategua of SieUy t procSajmed 
Emperor, 3 

Jlount* En Armenia, 164 
Scm-.' DrtIflTr?rtfe>Tt^ r work of St Cyril, 220 
Serviii, Macedonian loAVn, 241; captured by 
Kormims, 339; obtained by Theodore 11. 
603 

Swfirri, Crete dlrid-ed into, 434 
366; 376 ; 659 ; 667 

Sevan, island of, victory of Ashut D otot 
BtaffiOfl, 161 ; church of. 163 
Scverm* fortified by Mah omet. l r 68fl 
S^VerjEuiF, Slav Iribn. 204 
Seitn^ h CaJooynjSp ByPATitine juri«5orL£ti1tp 
714,733 

Bgoun^. Lite, founds lorthhip in GreBee. 

423* 433 doolb., 436 
Shih'Lfe law, treatise on, ^06 
BhabanEbah, title uf SiLEtmid king.-i, 274 
Hhahnp tho Persian, defeated by Ajfhot I, 

153 

Shnbi Be.g, inr Muhammad Shaib^nl 
Bbahinjihlb, Huliim of Bi'flUp 355 
Shaft!nsliiih, Sttjfrq priuct* of Bum, *n£ 
MaDncM,377aiii- 
Shaiiar, in Syria, 149; 369 
Shaki-hfHJuJre, and L L Duke of Athena, 11 442 
rt-fej il rujirj i=ri:-, original religion of Ch-ainrs t 
190: amnng Mn^db, &40, 646 
Sbamo, desert of, IJi7 

Hhaugfin, Enbiai elected Great Eimn at, 645 
Bbangtnng, Chinese province of, 64B 
VAaraEifi#, ArmeniiU Kwred ^ungs, 162 
SheEun h Khjipja of the Yinm-Yinm. 165 
Sh«ui p prOTmoc t.f CbSna. 6M; 64-1 
jw EiUffloRffl 
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£bi 1 an (Shi 1 itra) , &«t P J01 \ Fjkutions in ihti 

£*Hphjtt* r 275; 'JT7; FSiim]d» r 381* 302; 
peraeeated by Uutmkkil, 388; Iwui 
ttyslttn, 232, 3i*4; fend with Hdqnui, 
d4 r 2 sq.; *v Assaying, Mu"tULzilite 
fibibl-aQ-jaokll, ^jjinidanid emircl Aleppo, 
f la ^auiimuE 111, £00 

9h i biib-iid-I)In H Jmjiitn genamE, defeated bj 
Tnnur, 051 

Shihib-ud-Oln SahriWimli 1 FaraiML idealist 
phiJoffoph^ 298 

ShirtiiDim, grim ids on of Ogdai Klum > 640 
S]i'nvtD r *ff Albania 

Shiehman of Tmovo, founder g? West Bal- 
fiijj[an Empire, Srid; .rau <jf T 233; 240; 
244 

Shflpcmja, Bnlg*mM143 defeat Basil Cl at r 

240 

ShiimEg, tee Bomogy 
Sbumla in Ealgnria, 231* 23-5 
Slang-Kim n Lbiiind ol, of! Korea, 537 
ytfctflWhihj. ParaiiLU gTmmmtrittft $S1 
Sibylla, Queen of Aragon, mt Athens, 459 
EUMlA ol Xiusi ”iuin, second, wllti of Loo the 
of Annenc-CilicLfl, 173 
3iaiij% LnBurrBQGoa tn r 88 fcj.; 124; 
Saracens fit, 37, 40, 60, 74, 96. 119, 
135 3^q +l L40; Bjiantine successes En, 
105; ll*vxl defeats eft, 1M; 128; finally 
loet, 141 sq., 147, 14&t ManioCea iu, 
150- 15L; NoiMumi in, 352,468, 410, 597: 
Catalansip t 442; 4501 513 note; 59fl; 6A0; 
742; proving* OE, 4; dioceses ol 1 10; in- 
fhwOB of Byaaiatine law in, 725; Hyziui- 
tina EfiflLLuiiue on art of, 776; kings of, 
its ABoiitso,, Charles, Frederick. Matiln.il. 
Rogur, William; Sicilians in Bj^nzitliie 
nrciy, fl57 r 736 ; “'SicUiMi Vespers, 11 448. 
613; i« Peter the SEciitua 
SidercpuLus {Gy&ieltaJ, iulnm by the yaracena, 
136; Gagik II murdEred at, 168, 169 
Silken, captured by John 1. 148; Louis IX 
itt, 515 

SioEiu, John Stephen of Bclgnnfl At, 550 
Sigbanund, King of Hunga ry, litter Westatn 
Emperor, and Stephen Dahlia, 569 sq.; 
defeated at NkopoLie, 561, 010, 675 sq r ; 
and Serbia, 56-1; and Bosnia, 5ti5 sq.; 
620; AD6 Mahomet I, 688; and Murad If. 
600 

Site, river En Culabria, 463 
SlEafiEa, MtingDkin^, 037, 630, 652; duke 
of, up Heruy 

BiUEtria j Drigltm, Dfirofttalufl), 81; rc^dence 
of Bulgarian Phtmrch, 238; 239 sq.; 
fruxicok victory at, 330; coded to Turks, 
557; 580 

fliIaVri H Selymbria ; Silivri pats at Con- 
eiantirmple, tee Pege 
Silver Bulgura, tee Ba3gftr? 0 r bite) 

Bd-TiOt Bomonitw, doge of VenJeo, auaJnrice 
Theodora Durafl, 406; defeat* Normans,, 
469 

Bilaiboi, itt BLajibu 
Bnnarudda, CiHcLan furtrase, 170 


Simeon, nama given ID Btepben Nemanj* 
off a monk and nainl, 51fl, 535 
SimooD, Tsar of Bd^riit, 62; war with 
Conatantine VII, 142; 143; war with 
Ma^yoro, 182, 336iqq.; asEumes the title 
of tau, 238; 213; 245 
Sim^OEi Urue, hrnlher of Stephen Man, 
mlea TWnJj, 552; 475, 590 
Simeon Alogipt^r, Byzantine chroniebr. 765 
BboocAlla, Theopbjlajrt, on the Avars, 186 
SEiuutJ. the Logntheto, BjSantmfi canonist^ 
718 

Slmonia. daugb lor of Andnnmoua 11, inamod 
io Stcpbefl Uroi B, 533 
Smai, monaEteriee in, 753 
SiElili, taken by 126, 126 

,L Sincerity, Brethren ol 3 ^ Blnsliin thm- 
Jogica] school, 292 
Sind, 225 

HintUd, Swedish ohiof fatin let Buaaia. 200 
Slnjibu i Sliidhul, BLia.bii!| r Kha^^n of rbf j 
Turks, 1ST f>q, 

Sinope. 133; declare* For Kmpjre of TrehU 
Koncl. -t>iO; Capknod by TWodon. I. 485; 
Seijfaqs ei a 487, 514 
L^tpufcij,. di vision of Turkl-ah artny | 6fi5 
Sir iannir ally of Stephen Duian. 540 
Sis, capifcu.3 of A rmen u-Cilkia T 188; 172; 
rcpukes MikmlSkfi, 176; 177; eounail*i< 
176 sq,; seat ef Eatbolikog, 182 
Siaia, Prariciscan .monafllary En CtpbsJoota, 

StflinniiJS, Patriarch of CnnsUnlinopie, 91, 
261 

Siain ni us, bikhop ot Perp*, & 

Slat An, 295, 311, 63-t 

Sivaj (Siqnia) t ArmenuLn kin#?d^m, 157: 

1 

Skuuderbeg (Gcoiige CiwtriotA), Albanian 
Bhiehwn, .>7!!; nwr o(, rKMuq,, efll aq, 
SkanilM-ij,.ur Turtish j'overnOT o! 

idonttuegTD, 5 S 7 ; 5 EJ 3 
Hktpfti, ni, 53 

Hkilpeioa. captured by Licirio, 415 
akopije (ScopitL, L'E]|(ilb| f in MacedmJa, 241; 
fciptqiwl bjf Xcnuans, 329; 4A0: held hr 
JoKn in., * 22 ; 312; 1532; SUfi; Shphtn 
unann mewntd ELmpcrvr at, 342 H q.; 
5-55; flfflJ; hifchupHc ol, 24B 
Slav, Bnlf^rimi ruler o( Melnii, 322 
Slav, SIbtb, bribed. Chop, ra, 4 , 13, 20 ; o( 
IDO HuOpoillUsas, 37. 42, 44; 111) ; 127 - 
lUjd Avars, 116; in Chazier bod^pmud, 190 j 
udU*P>n, 19*^ ,211,215; 200; j n 
Phnaoni*, 213 H q.; oi the Baltanj, a&Q; 

111 Grc8c e- +41; pintles, 233, 
397, aMeqq,; trade with Bulgur*, 193; 
in Empbe, 783 w., 773; in B™nt4na 
arroj, 739. 746, 770; langns^, *o, ya2; 
ctiI hint! in (cnuteeBth centuiy, 1549; Bvzart- 
ttnc influence on. 775^,; convoiEion of. 
44aq.,BSB^Cbap vn( b), 737; " Apoatleof 
tie. Iff Qjnl, at- „ Fart of ^ „ 

tur*a by Sifca,, 126; B totem Sim 
tec Kue^ians, 
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Slavery, under Use GkUsiM.te, 280; in BpOH. 
line law, 720; Turkish ikn gbia of 
Mirtaaim, 280; sUve trade eundiurmwi ac 
Verne*, 69® 

Slavonia, 559> 081 
Slavonian,. the, «l Thomoa 
Skra&fft, alphabet. Glagolitic; liturgy, 
22Saqq„ m sWfl. 366; abandoned La 
Moravia, 229 ; Introduced into Bulgaria. 
2il^ sq r ; in Bosnia, 520; speech of 
Bulgaria, 235; Literature in Russia, 229; 
Arab pritskd books, 007; law of -iuc- 
ee&slun, 559 

Slovaks h in Hungary, 210 

Slovenian, dialect t^w Wa^^Bolgariaa; 

*' Slovenian land*/ 1 227 
btaro&nf, Ea*t Slavonic tribe. 204 
SlliiWntpl ha , jjuijii-bi'il lot elrcukikig Papal 
bull a^sinel CeruIaiiuB, 270 
5m bat fSesn padj „ chraniefe af r 172 ikifc 
bmbafc Bagratao i, pro-Byzanti ne ruler In 
Armenia b early eighth century, 156 sq. 
fimtat Btnimtuni, the Conft^i-or, Jnthur of 
Ajhot I P 158 

Smbai I, Kmjr of Am:- urn, 100; rtipn of, 

100 

Hmbat H r King of Armenia, 1G2; fauildiDgti 
at Ani, 100 

Sin bat (Ekmpadh throne ol Armetio- 
Ciiicla from Hetbum II, 177; 173 
SEataiitbtnl, tirtrk^l by KeljGqi!, I6B 
Smcdarevo, «<r SElmmdria 
Smilec* Tsar of BiilRiu'-a, 500 sq., 590 
Smolensk, Russian trading centre, 202; 204 
Smyrna, captured by Ale si us £, 339; 044; 
Genoese at, 431 P fill, 177; 4*5;. lorgie 
taught at, 430; 493; miraculous image 
nt„ 500; recaptured from 015; 

defended by Hospitallera, 663 -■i'|.; 085; 

J unaid Ri r £37; of r 770; bishop of, 

32; i&nbhifliop of P 617; emir of, nr 
Trackae; gulf of, 657 
SouudUd, flUtrctldcIII to StUTfcflcELHi 123 
Seda, *tr SurJicii 
Sost=tuciri r 4 lb 

Sublime of Georgia, mother of Leo Vi of 
A rrnenn. Cilicia, 101 
Jwluf ui p coin, 4, 59; tit Coinage 
Solomon, senator, plot* ngtdn§£ Alaicag I, 
342 

Solov'ev, Russian historian. 199 
Scmmoji pa. dynasty in AeROAn, 467, 474 
Barnegy ij Sbmpeg) f chief of, irt Hopuny 
Sophiandt-, arc bon of Mon&invnsda, 440 
Sopborip Efcfee, in Alla Minor > 001 
Sorbonna, the, 619 

HAtifiladm, snuuitefery uf h 490; tomb of 
John HI a-L 5®*}; murder of Mural Oil at, 
507 

Soler. DkQEifisteiy of ibe. tee upl der CoDitAftth 
Iiople 

SoteriehuR Panteugenua, Pan&euBHntiB 
Sotuiop^is, waters of, 67 
gtottomorilllb (C3ugk* minor) „ settlement of r 
3B6 


Saavpctm, w Z&pem 
Sosopolij, eecnpied by John H r 654; 361; 
taken by Scljiiq*, 383 

Spam, 36, 66; Snracaii adveutuTen! Emm, 
127 uq,, 125 tq.; Ernperor TheopbilOE and 
emir of, 1M; relations of Constantine VII 
with, 144; 295; ioftt bo the AbhaauP 
Caliphate, 300; V mayyici dynasty i n, 139, 
374 sq,; slaves from, 283; 090; Spanish 
Arab philosopher*, 936; medical wrltera, 
207; tuercenori^H 657, $ct Catalan; trade 
with Constantinople r 702; travellers in 
Coajii Lon ti nople. 746 p 750 
SpniolO, taken by Yenetianfi, 456 r 411; 557; 

504; fTrvoje h “Dnke of„ M 60S pq, 

Sparta, capibU of princes of Aebata P 4tl, 
446, 454 

Spatharinr f title of, 730; bestowed on the 
dOgO Obclerius, 394; Mf Areahne 
Sn'tthurrh-'nniiidiiiut r LitJe of, 730 
&pcrcbEns F river, HcdgREiane dented at. 

241 sq,; valSey of, it-t 
apinalenga, Cni tan forhreES, 472 
Spnleto, duko of T revolts a^ainfi Byzantium, 
890 

Sponulta, go vatu ed by Venetians, 464 3q,; 
mptUred by BvumLmes h 445; Venire fu, 
465, 476; lost to Venice, 460 
Srucjmir, stv John Sraciuiir 
HrehjeD3f’a r silver mine? of, 550, f>66 
Srebrenik, banat of, 581 

Kin, Khajmn of tho Turk* p ^onds em. 
bossy to ConstantinoplB, 107 
SbatTolu, placitum oi. 405 
K tnifn j Kola 1 1 tiki l i, Thes.-ydian bUli-r.-pr io, 243 
&L.LtnbauL dsriribon of, 696; aiie of, 747, 
750 p 761 

StampalLa, *rt Astypiilabi 
Stwa-2agom P i:te Eiki-Sagni 
Staun%CLLur, Emp^njzr t son of Nieepborn* I, 
dqfGated by Bnl^ariaiin, 29, 933 
Stannidtis r Lu^c-tbete of the Dronjoci, 
favonrite of Inene. 20; 22 eaptur»id by 
^araceits, 124; 125 death, 24 
H ten Stimuli us, 425 

Btopiione IlidophimeL brother of Tliorch H 
of Armeno-Cilkla P 170; bl* fatts, 171,375; 
370 

Stephen H p Hope, 17 sq., 381 
Stephen V, Pop«, and MoravLa p 229; and 
Aotton ^ehiEDQ, 254, 256 
Stephen YI, Pope, and Photian schism, 356 
SlephcU IX (Frederick of Lorraine} p Hope, 
and Cemlarl lie, 209, 597 
Stephen, brother of Loo Yl, 51; temmIv Pairi- 
iLTrjb of Constantinople, 56, 254; 56 
Stephen, Patriarch of G.iMtanfitiOpic under 
Eomarma I, 63; 2 

BtephouNefiianja jDcaaa, Sb 9Imeou) h Prinoe 
o( th i rMa P and Manuel I, 373; 517; reign 
and death, 516; 519; 550; 5.53; 590 
Stephen, tbe Flreb-Crawnedi, King of Serbia, 

+H (Treat 4qpon H ,r MD of Stepheu Neman]a, 
518; ctowjumL 561; death. 522; Greek 
wife of, 532; 390 
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Stephen DmgutIn H Kiftg of Sorbin, drives 
hm iaiiier Ernm the throne, 531 ; ttilftn 
BofinLa, 632; death. XH : cm; 5Sa sq. 

Stephen C roft 1 , King of Serbia, 624 ; riml 
Michael YHI. 527; dotbrunwl by LU son, 
531j *90 

1 Stephen Orp£ £1 Milntm, Kin^ of Serbia, 
531; Bymnluia marriage of, 533 iq t ; mid 
Papacy, 534; opportunist policy; 537; 
umti lutes trial by jury, 535; 547; 540; 
rtiic ol, at Fiapiisa, 5 70 

Stephen UroS Hi De£an=dri. King of Serbia h 
natural son of ^Stephen Urn H. 534; 
ifiEOfl the orown, 535; marriage,, 535; 
victory at Yelbuid, 538; deporitinn anti 
death p 532; 500 

Stephan Uiu6 1Y Dq^an, Tsar qf Serbra, 
231; in Greece, 455; dispossesses his 
father, 539; reign ol, 540 eqq .; and John 
YI. 541, 543; downed Emperor, 542; 
nod Bosnia, 544 aq.; death, 546; 552; 
Ir-gislatLan, 547; and the Church . 548; 
and foreigners , 549 ; hie Empire . 55-0 iq. ; 
fareak-np of bis Empire. 554; 590; 553 
and Turks. &6G 

Btepbcn Umfi V, Tm* Of Serbia, crowned 
King by hii father, 513; marriage, 649; 
ac&saflkiti a£ Taar, 552; 653; dttlinxwd, 
554; death, 555; 590 

Stephen Lasaj^vid p ■ 1 L'espoL"' of Serbia, 559, 
674; tribatary to Tarts nl battle of Nieo- 
polie. Ml; At battle of Angora, 662, tjfl'2; 
reign of, 563 ; death, M4 ; 575: 585; 600 

Stephen, bun of Boenm, 591 

Stephen Eotromun, founder of Bosnian 
dynasty, 532 

Stephen Eotrmmm:c r Bosnian ruler. 541; 
and Stephen Dnaan. 5+4 aq„; death, 545; 
MO; 656; 591 

Stephen PabiS-a, Ring of Fkhaiia, 550sq n 591 

Stephen Gswja. tic Qstoja 

Stephen Ostojl^, Ring of Bosnia, 567, 501 

Stephen Thomas Gstojirf, King of Bosnia „ tie- 
Them bi 

Stephen Tomasevid, Ring of Bosnia, 577; 
receives crown from Pope, 578 sq P ; elain 
by Turks, 560 ; 5&I 

Stephen Yqk^fiJ, llo^nian noble, made 
14 Duko of St 3aTa, T1 574 ; King of Bosnia 
and, 575 , 570; and Turks, 560; death F 
561 ; 582; 591 

Stephen Lurid, Duke of Ma&Yn ami Bonn In, 

m 

Stephen 1, St, Ring of Hungary, reign of, 
213 sqq. 

Stephen 11, King of Hungary, and John II, 

355 sq. 

Stephen HI, King of Tl nnrar r. and Manuel I, 
373; 373 

Stephen IV, King of Hungary and Manuel 1, 
372 

Stephen 1 Mouoliato, Prince of Moldavia, 

603 

Stephen 11 Mouchute, Prince of Moldavia* 
593 


Stephen HI, lYinoa nf Moldavia* 693 
Stephen IY* the Great, Prinoc of Moldavia, 

MS, 593 

Stephen 1 Cmojeriif. nf Montenegro, and 

Venk», 595; 592 

Stephen E Croojovid, beeeme-g ruler of 
Montenegro, 567, 692 

Stephen, boo of Bomanrp l F crowned by his 
father, Cl 

Stephen, father of Michael Y p 104; defeated 
in Sudly,105 

Stephen i Ahmad Pasha Hercegovid), son of 
Stephen VnkSid, 531; career in Turkish 
semco, 582 

Stephen, son of George Bnmkovid, blinded 
by Turks r 570, &77 

Stephen of Blois, leader in Firet Crusade* 
339 

Stephen of Perchc T made duke of Phila¬ 
delphia* 4SO; 510 

Stephen,, bishop of Cleirnont, charge of T 
590 rurtf 

Stephen, hi 3 hop nf Ncpi, logale of Hadrian II 
at Constantinople, 251 aq. 

Stephen the Younger, Si. murdered. 16 
Stephen of Surokb (Suqdaeaji, St, hio- 
gruphy of, nn En&aian raids in Asia Minor* 
2113 

Stephen, r.i ie^t sent by Pup: Stephen Y to 
Moira via, 929 

Stephcnij the deacon, nn Constantino T, 11 
Step him of Ephesus, Bj mMm canonist* 
711 

Stephen, eminent jariscotlbull, 707,714 F 716 
SteihuLua (Fectarutus), Nicetas, and the 
Latin Church, 113, 237; rimtiac cf + con- 
denmod, 260 eq. 

LilD, Otto U defeated by Semnnma at F 149 
tip, Macedonian town, ceded to Stephen 
Uroi n, 534 

Stracimir, Montenegrin mfer, 502 
Stmtfgii H \, w under Constantinople 
Striktegopufafl, Alexins, goBoml of MiebaeJ 
YDI f takes Constantinople, 43L, P^Ueqq.; 
at Chepina. 502; Captnmd by Nicopborua 
Angeloe, 608 

Strattgu*, 0^01, 731,733 sq.linthe navy, 
742 eqq. 

Strati utJeue, In Mschaol VI, Emperor 
Stwt&rri (grooms), office ftf, 750 
Slto^, Bulgarum priBOO, 51S; 5M 
Struma,, ztt Stryujou 

Strumitsa in Bulgaria (Macedoniikh 242 h 547 
Strymon (Strutunj^ rlter, 239; the, 

^*1, 502; 536; theme of. 7513 
Stni teniCft, mnnesteiy of, 5lH; 635 
Stud Ion (the), mgnMtury of fr 34, 28, 96 sq,; 
Kctd for images, 31; Ignatius and, 46; 80; 
LOT; and Bo man Church, 247 sqq,; and 
Stethatus, 259jJq, t 255; 25y sq.; 366; 324; 
Miabacl YUl at a 613; 740; ah Alexiue^ 
Anthony, NichoIa&, Tfanodore 
Htylianus ZautaeA, Z*ut7ts 
Stylirumsj court chaplain, 78 iq. 

Styria, 536 
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Scibid, Grottiu family, and Serbia, 535 ; 
641 

Buhliteum (Homfth 37=9 
+1 SijhlirKB PorLa/* 687 
1L Sublime Ebaiip 11 title of early raters oi 
Bulgaria, 331 

SuchiiaA, CbiBltfe pnrrii3ca 1 346 

Hud& r Cretan fortress, 47 : i 

Sur tine, ceded Id Bobetnor.d of Antioch, 343 

BufilBllk, Brans,, 1292 

Sneer, abbot of Si Denis,, 595, 551 

Sragdaea, Stephen of 

Suqhd, ilflb, 593 

EirjinVip-AihpJ Y Eenatoriitl order, 7-5. 7-Sli 737 
SuejUE, made headquarters of Ottoman 
Turk*, 555; 635 

Smilas, on Bulgarian coda of laws, 333 
^ukiup-u, "Crtoqid rater, 316 eq. 

Sotelman, Umuyyfcd Caliph, 119 
Barman, L'msyyud prlnee, 120 sq. 
Siiinhl'iwn, Lieutenant of MaskmAh, 3, 113 
Eulaiiiliin, Brawn general, 125 
fr ill nimnn , fteljiiq, TiepbeW of SillijiU, 312 
Bt]! ill re an Ibd Qut&lmkb, Saltan of Bom, 
captures AnlLixih, 307 sq,; founds Sol- 
t&jsafce of hum, 315;. Alexius I and, 322; 
diifilh, 331 

p nlfl.imli.il , goo of OrkluLn, OLtOEOlkO prince, 
635 =q : death, RGB; takes UiMlriMLOple, 

MR; 371; 593 

BulfLimiim, son of B4ymiid l at buttle of 
Angora, 682; at Anatolia Gkar, <>83; FLnd 
Serbian-*, Ciilii sq.; and Manuel O, 685; 
death, 386 

Saltan Shall, Seijaq ruler in Syria, 914 
Bulzhnch, count of p father of the Empress 
Bertha, 380 

R bitiq Dynasty,in South China, and Mongols, 
633 Eqq., 640, &41 sqq, 
gnnntH, Bunnah, orthodox Muslima, 277 ; fill 
great tfaditid-UA of, 281 &q^ 301; schcxila 
of lit*. 292 

Surozh (5npdoeaj p nt Stephen of 
Snsomkh, fdamluk viceroy of DfUDOECas, 

invades Gillcte, 177 

Eotera, in Bldllj, tributary to SaraCens H 135; 
revolts, 157 

Eutj seat of the Bosnian court, 535; 

Franciscan momisUEry ni, -5Ml 
Euvar, Bulgarian town, 193 
Kvnlrapluk, Prince of Great Moravia, 198,. 

210. 226; and St Mslhadirae, 227 
S?flt*lav, Bulgarian iJbkfbtin, ttafs&g- 

-1 nation of, & J i8 i tee Theodor* 

Svlnimir of Owfck, Downed by the P^aprU 
legated, 325 

Gtejatopolk, son of V ladimlr the Groat ,289 £q. 
Svy.Uo dav, PrihCO or Kiev, reign of* 2u7sq.; 
and Byzantines, 145, 147; 213; and Bul¬ 
garians, 239 wj. 

Swriria, 227; nc Philip of 

Swedes, commerce with Bul|^ru, 182 aq,; 
and fonndfttltm of Russia, 198 sq,; 202; 
Vladimir flues to, 288; I« uteu Varanghuis 
« Sweet waters of Alia,' 1 river, G7B 


S™, beeieged by Saracens, 123 
ByLkeum, bishop vfi ur Anthony 
Sylvester II, Pope, sends «™n to St 
Stephen, 214 

SymteLtiua, advocate md comrnentainr on 
the Novell»757 

Symbaliai, proto = patharlue, and promulBa- 
tion of tho BftflUios t 713 ; 717 
SynJula P taken bj ^aTaeens, 121 
JfjjTLaJeriOSp p-mcml of David CoinneilUip 
defeated by Thendoro L 402 
S]fna^i tantalum , 711 

SymJfifw, crestinn of the office of, 5$; **e 
George 

SytLodul Edict* the, of CtruLariua, 271 
Synods, wf Coun^Lte 

cafionum, uf Stephen of Epbeflua,, 

711 

folium* ]egn] treatiiie Ln verse K attri- 
buteij to Ptkillub, 721 
Synopiii Ufotbr, 715, 717, 7^2 «-q. 

SyYuypm 5ftFLor, ?17, 722 sq- 
Sv7ifrt^! cdw>nuin ft teyii«E T of Ekamres, 
"724 

Synta&ma t of PbollUv. I sc cabled! ^ = *]lecLion 
of fiyzantjne canon law, 718, 723 
Svraccae, SanKen iailuro before, 37, J 55; 
105; 158 sqq,; captured, 148; mcaplUted 

jiud Loos HhjJLin, 15U; arohMshop of. 
Outgo ry 

Syria, 12, 19, 38, 79, 74, 76*qq,, 55, 99; 
Chan, v pu^iini; b'icephorus II LUj lr!4, 
1-45 anq4 Basil EL tn, 142 sq,; l7ti; 374; 
S&ljnqa in, 168, 218, 277, 387, aiU, 312, 
314 equ.; independent of CaLLptiatev 276; 

itengote in, 279 pq,* 643, 645, 564; 
Cruaitierr Ln, 639^-, Bi8 t 353; Latin 
princes of t 357, 599; 656; 361; 373; 415; 
418; i: i of Cyprus ami, 169 ; &34; 
AfieaLtsili^ in, 62S ^ Turkish tribes in, G-HU; 
Tlmilr in, 680; Homan lii^f i ti, 292; 
Byzatitcne law Ln, 723; mouastari&a ill, 
168; .iyriau coknlfilfl an I'hmce, 231; 
Syriaii "chrLFtlariS, 2tH 623; Byrijins in 
Bvzantinn Empire, 73.1; Ln army, 738, 
7-i-J; m CnnstiLntilt0pLe r 7-riO; tmdc with 
Constantinople, 76^, 776; XMirts, 776 
Byriae literature, decline uf, 290; zrundated 
into Arabic, 292, 297 
Byrmtfl, held by DnUfiarknE, 234 
11 Hythinee,' h fourteenth seninry munn for 
Athens, 459 

Bcegedm, 576; Hnufniriiui Furltemeni at r 
578; treaty of, 571, 821 
BziMyyL, gavcmoT nl BesjrnidE. 577 

Tabari, Arab writer. 128 nnt*i 133 not^; 918; 
uommenlaiy oc thci Koran, 291; hiatnry 
of the world, 293 

Tabari StRn, eonqueied bv Bcljuqu, 304 
fflbtis, 182 

Turrit, tniliury work of treo VI on, 5fl; ire 
Army 

Tadjitt, Armenian cuntrsil of Irene, de^rts 
to Baraoene, 124 
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Tftgli&COZSW, battle of, 444 
Ta.yfin.TAt iilvi 3 r n*n.=^ of Byzantine army in 
GooalKntin^E^ 73& 

Tahir, Pen bra general of the Caliph Mia 1 m an , 

376 

TAT. AtobJiaed Caliph of Baghdad, 377 
M'U, 312 

T hliIiH j the, Armenian gmTince,, 157 e^., 
im 

'falne, on Byzantine e□nirtbrs, 755 
Tai-Toung, Chinese Emperor And Mongols, 
633 

Taitu , rrr C&mbalu 

Taj -EuLDin, King gI Nlmrtia, captured by 
the Ehata r , !il_2 

TAj-aUMolk Abn ? hGhana r im H vizier of Ma^ 
lik Bb&h, 355 

Tajfet-Gar (Rock of Tajik), Gilidan ttraeg- 
hoidp 170 
Takrit. 373 

Tali, Chinese cilr r taken by EaMlU, 644 
TaUb, White Bulgarian wler h 133 
TaShBatrlq., Saracens defeat John 1 na>ir p 

143 

Taman, peninsoln of, 169 
Tami'tUtrehft, *ff Phanngoria 
Tamburioino fToinerhuveSi, ■?£ Timur 
Tamphaj Khin, father-in - In.w of Mg.1 I k 
' £hih, 307 

Twmin, Greet colony un Black Bet, 183; 

JtfWisfr community al, 1EK1> 

Tattered, Eitspfaew of Bnheusoadp leader eh 
P int Grasude, 335, 33-H1, 340 sq.; IwcitJlHS 
Prince of Antioch, 343 
T’ang dynasty of China. 633 
Tongut, im Him 

Taormina,, hurried by f5nruecn&, 137; re- 
maine Byzantine, I&dsq.; on pi n f t‘d, 141, 

144 

Infanta, 113 

Taranto, Venetian fleet dr-tented by Bora- 
oena + 138, 89B; 139; occupied by Olio II, 
1-10; 369; fee Philip, Eohwt 
Tam? ins. Patriarch of Conatiilllinnple. ap¬ 
pointed by In no, 'll ; oppOSoa Coni;tontine 
YT'si divorce, 23; croft-mi IJlrapbomu l, 
S5; 06, 39; 249 

TafalGa (Tortosttl, attacked by Byzantine*, 
'146; regained hy Alex™ I, 343 
Ta'rikh Julali, Turkish em, named after 
tide of Malik ShAfa., 30b 
Tttlim, river of Central Abkq, 187 
tana. Armenian family, 62; 98 
Taion, Armen tan province, 131, 160; 161; 

mvagod by Mongo]'?. Ifil 
Tara Elites, governor of fintamiEa, killed by 
Bulgarians, 34 L 

Turonites, (ireBurr t duke of Trebiaoiid, and 
Alexius I, 342 T 

Tarotailea, Gregory, minbter of John T, 353 
TaranStCi, Michael, brother-in-lawof Alexia# 
I, pint* against him, 333 
Tania, province of + 490 
Tarsus, 63; in Saracen wars, 130* 124sqq. K 
129, 133, 1114; taken by NicepboroH II* 


145; by John 1L, 160, 368*1,; finpitftl of 
ArasenD-CLIiCia, 169; 171 aq-; 174; cap¬ 
tured bv MiunlQlu, 176, 669: Tancred at, 
835, 336, 340 -1,; 343; church at, 179; 
commerce of, 770; emirs of, 'All, 
Thibit 

Tartan, and Btt]^ria r 537 3qq«i Lei Serbia, 
531 sq a ; in RonmAttia, 540; mercenaries 
at YelbuiiL .738; in Tkiwie, 659, 6C3, 666; 
Itng mg w, 62R; derivation of name of, 
630- fimiJJy absorbed hy Mongok, 632; 
im eifio Mongols 
Tartary, 175, 630 

Tashkent, destroyed by Mongols* 633 
Tataaum, 130 
Tatar-Pkzardihife, 531 
TaiiciuEj. BytantmQ general with the Cni- 
nadem, 339 
Tata* Mf Oamholn 

Taunia range, in Asia Minor, 120, 151, 
167 bq r . 274, 378, 650, 653, 740 
Taurasp aquare al CotistanlinoploH **•-■ under 
C^niilaiidooplir 

Tavni, Greek stronghold taken by Turka t 
690 
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Gonitantinople, 695, 697 notr, 7 i.N.i ncu 
Tedaldo Ylao>nti P fcv Gregory X, Pops 
Te^a, 441 

Tesaii. King of the Gslrogoth&, 6B6 
Tokf dr Serai ( Palace of the Parphyraggoitus), 
i« wider 6ansctimdnop]e 
Tclerig, Khan of Bulg^riii, and Ccm^Eimtine 
V h SK*-2 

TeLels, Khnu ol Bulgaria, 2S1 

TVfpnn/in, land Lolh, 400 

Tpj □ =e U , ceded to Bohemoad cf Antioch, 343 

TempCi t'aJLey of 241 

Tempers, the 171; and IjSO r.he Great of 
AnnAnoCUlciH, 173; help Hcthum II, 
177; 179 ; m Greece, 467; Cyprus, 

469 ; nceive A tta'iji, 480 
Temujin, im Jengbi^ Khan; derivati-Dn of 
name, 63- 

TsnetLmi, island of, 560; ukea by Turki, 
654, S57; Y*netlins in 571 - 677 
Teno,?, Island of, 435; Venetian, 4n7, 465, 
467 aq M 476; lost Co the Ottomans. 472 
Tophriee, occupied by PanSicians, 42; at¬ 
tacked hy Petronas, 46; 152; captured by 
Baal r p 139 

TeTehinihn!!, inland of, 248 

Terttr, river, 2f}6 

Terteri dynaaty In Bulgaria, extinction of + 
506; ice George 

Tervel ± Bntgorian prince, and Jns tinino U, 
199, 231 

Terrim, xulers in Eobooa, 405 
Teutonic Knights, in Graeco* 437 ; in Kou- 
rimnia, 540 

Thihlt, emir at Tarsus h defeateil by Brian - 
tinea, 127 

Thiibit ihn {jurmh, Arab translater of medi¬ 
cal wqi-hj, 297 
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Tb*iela#itB. author <rf coniinaQtary on the 

Cods.T&T. 714, 71G 

Ttm.mft.T_ pant n4 Alexins ComnfiQ'QS h Ecu- 
pefuroE Trehizand, 479 
Tbamar of Bulgaria. nuirried to Murid I# 
BtiG 

Tb&flOF, fij Tnn ll rift fleet defeated off, 128; 

465; Genoese in, 477 
Thshniil. IP GappadoOSH, captured by 
CETIB, 125 D*]. 

Thebes^ Bulgarian victory ftt, 244; Normans 
it. 3 GB; 4BS; TP dnfcixkrtll u£ Athens. 
439 lag., 447, 4 T2 eq.j Oitolan vEcai- 
ranem! at. 451; 455; the Amaiijaali at, 

4 5d sq. + 461; 461 sq.; Turkish, 465; &0&J 
ijik manLL/lWJttiTB at, 449, 447. 770 
Thech r ELLtct of Had! I, 51 
TbciM, river of Hungary r 219 sq-i &*!-■ 
637 

n™# Byzantine pmvIpcee afld 

army-corps. i ns ti Lillian anil arrangement 
of, 733 Eqq T ; command and ^oraminnnt 
of p 734; names fit ikmay-emrps , 769^-: 
i-flii rLlime lhenK ,:i , 742 sqq.. 354; devcEop j 
meet fll system by I*h"j HI, 3; morgani- 
satiun by fWnhiJtu, 39; Bwk of tAe* by 
Constantine Vil + 67; composition changed 
fey Irene, 1251 imitated by SwaCCilfr, 132; 

BoJ^aria mn] tided in syetem, 243; Manuel I 
levies tax instead of =hips from ciarisimc 
themes, 364 ; «Sf Army.. FSot-t 
Theobald (Thibaiit) 111 of ClmnipaRiae, 
chosen li&ader of Fourth Crusads* 415; 
death. 416 
Theocritus, 763 

Thooetisfee, mother ol TbeodGrn, 34 
Theoct i H-tua. the Logotbete h unde and coun¬ 
sellor of Theodora, 40, 42; murdered. 43; 
r-xpedmon against Bataoeu pirntea, 45; 
defeated by Barrens. 151; pitramlge of 
St Cyid T 217 2lEJ 
ThsMtlrttmt Bfjaamlaij me Bryenniim 
Theodatcft at lihodes., helps Coufitentme IY 
ol Aral cn o ■ C ill da* 181 
ThendoraLs YjlSa, jw# TbionvilSe 
Theodora, ErapreBs, wife oE Jnstiaiian 1,9B P 
757 ehj. 

Theodora. Emprer?*, Chaxu 1 princess, wile 
dJ Japtinian 13. 189 

Theodora, Empress* wife of ThcopbiJna, 

left iP&sat, 34, 40; restores wor- 

ship, 41, 246; P*nBd*n* and, 42* 153, 
139; fetenuccn campfi%nfl r 139 sq>; and 
Si Methodic, 217; end of bet political 
career, 43; 46 

Theodora, Empress, wife uf ILomnnns 1. 

T beodora, Empress. daughter of Constantine 
ViH, 64; 84; 0G: plots against Zee artd 
exiled, 100; crowned eo-Em press, 107; 
joint govsTnUJeut, 13B; 100 ; Itecomee sale 
Empress, 115; dimtnuses Ccnikuius, 116, 
597; death, 116; 319 

Theodora, daughter of <^ndantm& YU* 66; 
mardcB John I p Bl 


Thoodoift r.fi mnrtrtft r muint^ Constantine 
Diotfcnca, 326 

Theodora, dan ghter of Alexius 1, 346 
Theodora, niece ol Mauttcl I, 3flS; Tnamed 
to Baldwin of JeruaBiom, 374; curried afif 
hy Androiiicus, 381 , _ 

Theodora Dncaa, mamas DomeniKi SUirio, 
dopn ol Teokfii 403 

Theodora Cantwousenc, daughter of John YT, 
married lo SuSt*n OrthAn, 665, 667 
Theodora, the Sciantrix s wile of ThEsopbjlBcfc h 

256, 359 __ 

Theodore 1 Lascoidi, Empejur, crowned, 
423; md Latins, 424, ViB, 461 ■ *iBG; de- 
fi^ata SsdjOgft, 425. 4B4; death, 427; 478 
§qq + ' and Papacy, 59ti, 604. 607; 516 
Theodore II Laa«ris Empen>r h 489 ; 496; 
499; fbcce^sum atbd oonmalion, 500 Bq- \ 
Bulgarian camtKklgBe. 503; 430; and 

Epirus, 503 sqq.; and Pftpacy + 506, 596, 
609; iUne^B and djakth, 506; 507; 518 
Bd-; 516; 525 

TheChdorc Uucas Anfdtii* despot of Epun^ 
HnCCet^es Of, 427, 439; crownuil plmpCrOT, 
407 ; and Theodore I. 479; aul John HI, 
428 sq.K 496 436; 439 sq.; cap¬ 

tured hr Bulgarians, 529 Bq.; rnler at Vch 
den A , 493. 624; 475 sq . 

Theodore t Phlacologus, despot el Mi^triL, 
458 sq,, 675: and Bwyaxid, 677 sq. 
TliendorL 1 H S^^LikealngOfi, despoi O? MiatrA, 
460 hj^; 471 , . _ 

Theodors Svqtftlaw. Tsar uf Eolflaxia, wn nf 
George Terterl I. 530 eq.; sedxes the 
thxoUc, 536; 590 

Theodora U L Pope, and Fbotisn schism, 256 
Tbeodors Rahamnn, Patriarch uf Antioch.; 
UOmonh rlax Wt -ConHiantSIaopie and legal 
author, 714 E-^.p 720- hia E^ai v Can- 

cnuifftp T21 

H'heodore Of Colcmcn, appamletl Patriarch Cif 
Antioch, 86; d*aih, 89 
Theodors, bishop of CyxlGOU, opposition to 
PoKyenctes, 65 

Theodore of tltndion, aLms of, 21; 23 ; praiee 
of Irene. 2K- appeal* to Romo. 29, 
32, 247; ami Leo V p 30 sq.; 33; death, 
34; iirutl ilcfeat ai his policy. 41; 233; 
&nd ByxantiiiO lurnry, 768; 7G6 
Thootlors. P wlftri tl niiui monk, champion of 
300118, 34 

Theodora, son of John III, 4H9 
Theodore, geneml of Michael VI, l IT, 
321 

Theodors of HcrmqpolK legaJ conunen- 
tator, 707. 714.715 
Theodore Nonteriota, 506 niotr 
TheOtiore, tutor of Constantino VII, 61 
Theodorita ^ aagindiMdcniba), By-line 
juriscomsalt, 714 p 720, 722 
Theodosia, Greek noleaty on the Blank Sea, 
183 

TheodafuorpoLLs {EmTum), captured, by Con- 
stantine V, li, L22; 138; 139; occupied 
by Mongols, 658 
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Thaodosius t, Empemr, 154; column of, nt 
CoQataniinopIc, 743 

Theodosia n, Emperor, enlarge Comrtiua- 
tiiiopEs, 747 p 743 ; founds LLULTOimlJ of 
CflllHfcfflMMplo, 784 
Theodosius III. Enspema^ 3 
xhcoAHins, St, of TrnoTQ, adviser of John 
Alexjkmler of BuJffif ia* 550 
Tbeodosi us, father of Cons Urn l ine IX. I0fl 
Theodosius., eouam of Ccn-tan Lina IX, re¬ 
volts s^wnaS Miohufl VI, 117 
Theodoras, bishop of Bjibcsna, 6 
Thi-odu^us. the patrician* sent by Theo- 
phiEils bo the dups Li'57 
Theodote, secloiuI wife of ConiLautlnu Vi, 
23 Eq„ 2B 

Theodotus CftESlteiUS, made patriarch of 
Constantinople by Leo V, 51; dies, 33 
Theodoioa, Patriarch erf Gasiataniinople, 
380 ; und Andirmic na I„ 601 sq. 

Theodotus, tho patrician, toniEEiLDdct in 
Sickly, defeated and killed by SikrnaCiLJ, 
135 

TLv ■'jjnorCar , £ha nrohcmimdrlte, partisim of 
Ignatius,, J 2 SU 

Theopbanefl, Byzantine hiat'.mui, 2, 11, 13, 
13, 10, 84 sqq rR 891 eaDticmtion of, by 
Constantine Vn p 57; 120 uofe; 765 
Thauphanes, Palestinem ‘m a n L* | ohiLdjpion 
of iron.-. 134 

Th-^np] i antis, t lie p atri c urn h Envoy oi Ifeimauuii 
I %o tli a K(™, 212 

Tbnoplitntn lEe BicNfojL, author oi I Aft of 
St Jft F: J' ?j , 85a 

ThedfhaM ^St ThaophftDD), Empress. wife 
of Lea Vf, 55; death S3; 39, 456 
Theophano, Empress, wife of IferauunuS 0. 
ohameter. n_f], G7; governs, Go; G9; re- 
fcenny of, 70; and ^ieephonifl Phona^ 71 
eqq T , 145; 77 nq r ; banished, 70; 31; 34; 
737 

TbnpphikiHi, daughter of Ramonas II, 63; 

147; inumubi GUo El, 77; 81; 94 
TheophauD, daughter ni Conn tan Li no VEL, 

m 

Theopbilus, Emperor, iu:c:e»rinn and icono- 
□ bkHtifi zeal of, 34; Saracen wnr r 3$, 128 
eqq.; ami Louie tbs Fiona, 38, 803; in- 
tcmal Admiuljmaeion, 39; bondings and 
!ovg of the arts, 59 sq., 754; 41 eqtp; 136; 
152; 189; 194; ami Venice, 396 aq.; 
KoveU of r 71.0 

Tbenpbilnff, Byzantine adnrim^ captured 
by SanwfnBp 125 

Theophilus, professor of kw, tinder Jxi3tiQ- 
iiui l H 707 k 714, 791 

TheophubLis, the Pundan, leads Saracen 
rebels to Theophilus, 3d + 148; executed, 

40 

Theophykct, arm of Bomnncw I, made IV 
triiarcn of ConabirLiiiioplr, 63, 259; 64; 
ohamoiL't and, death of, 63, 960 
TbaophjJaoL of Euboua, amhbLabep of Ocb- 
rida. 945; book On the Irron of the 
LyJin«, 333, 598 


ThBOphylfWl, fW Blmocatta 
Tbnopbyluct of Tercel lo, 3F7 
ThEophylarf-H Ecmnn S^naloi, 3.76 
Tbfopbyhtzea, patron of Basil the Mace¬ 
donian, 59 

&eiipirjT pw (bridal gift cf bnBhand m wiffl) + 
in Bynantinc kw, 718 
TbeorumnE, and the Amienian Church, 363 
ThfotmAr, KEcbbiehop ct Skiizbnr^, 997 
iTitfoloJff]*, title of the Virgin Itiry, 2; 13 
sq.; church of at Conatantinop!*,_uwifr 
CuEiEtanbLnopIc; at J-: najalem {Veta j ami L j r 
768 

Thera, eruptirm at, 0 
Thorapift, destroyed by Turks, 693 
Thcmaia, eruption at, 9 
Tbotinodcn, riveir, 467 
ThemLopybie h pas£ nf, 242, 433 
Tbeeenfl, 14 Dnke of Athena/ 7 442 
Theasaloniea, Met Satonioa 
Thee&iLLy, 141, 217, 246^ NonnanE m, 329; 
Latin lordibips In, 492 ; 424, 493. 433, 
432, 496, 439; gitnn to Philip of Tamnbd, 
443; 440 Stj.; T;irk= conquer, 45^, 465; 
491; annexed by Stephen Ehiisn, 54ii, 515; 
ruled by Sijnenn Pro-. 552 sq.; 667; 
in, -illy: aeei. in, 05, 243 
Thierri de liocrfl, SBoeechal of Lalln EmpEtv, 
in Asia Bfinor, 482 sap 
Tbietmur. Geminn ebromder. on the By>. 

zantina X^bbdcn, 996 itiiE* 

ThiunTille (ThsedcniB Villa), 394 &q., 398 
Thumus jknpelna, Jin;: drbpot of Epinu, 
murdere'd by Graini, 463, 475 
Thomas EJBtojid, Stephen, Kin^ of lJnanLn, 
874 L and Bojzomilea,, 575; df-utb, 678; , r i9l 
Thoiuaa Fikb.i, du^na, dftapot nT Lhi? Marca, 
469*4^ and Tnrka, 463 Hq.; daughter of K 
573 

Thomas Prcljnbovi^ ruler cf Epirus, 552; 

aasaaBnated, 658 ; 457; 475 
Thomas the Slavonian t rebels Eigttrnat Mi- 
C'l-'id II. 33Eqq,,2B5; fkmi SikruCenft, 397 
Tb-umna da Stromoneourt, founds barony of 
SuloEfl, 433 

Tbum&E Aquirma, St, and Byinntme 
Church, 596 

Thomas Morusini r Latin 1'atriareh of Con- 
RtaDtinup^p 421. 426, 60S 
Tbcmuus, bishop of Claudiopnllfl. 8 

Tliotuasaf ifeiizopli. Afttn-nian cburolamad, 

183 

Tbopto^ dan of Albania, 684; Mft Carlo 
Thoms 1, amt^T of Armeno-CiEieia, pmaper- 
0U5 rei^n, 169 { 357 nq r 
ThnroH JJ P ruler of Armeao-Cilicta, 169; ts- 
eouqueoj hie tingdom from Manuel I, 
170sq.; 359, 373 0qq.. Ml 
Thoms 111, Ein^ of AmaenO'Cllicia, put W 
death r 177 

Thrace* 16 aq,, 3& T 37. 119; iWara in- 
Tfttle, 219, 230, 231. 240. 323; imtc-Lntin 
rising In, 424, 461; 427, 462. 463 p 480, 
469 sq., 511 r 526, 523 &qq r ; Tartars in, 
627, 663; 648; Ottoman Turks \n r 565 K 
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617. 85S A).. 662, 666, 668 *qq mi 672. 
675 r SBij 695; 689; Asiatic cobniats in, 
aai; Thracian origin of Emperor John 
Cl, 487; theme of, 735; Thmrlanri in 
Byianiin& Empirs. 778 
Thnwaaian theme, 5, 339, 783 sq.; etrate- 
gua of. i» Contomytes, Lanhanodrsco 
Thucydides, 76S 

Thughur-.nl-Jazlra n Baracen province. 132 
Thughurraab-Bbam, Saracen province, 132 
Thumim^ Saracen general, 133; defeated, 
124 

Thuringia-, land^t-avis of, and Mongols, 683 
T] bb-t-Yiinani, and Greek medicine, 298 
iiberiaa, surrendered to John I, U8 
Tiberius n, Emperor. 187; Novels of, 708, 
714 

Tilwritw m Aprinmr. Emperor, Orilflft Jua- 

tinen-h U, 182 

Tiberius, pretended sou of JustiDiau H , 121 
Tibet, raided by Mongol^ 1349 
TLil i is, in Iberia, taken hr Mongols, 630,672 
Tigris, river, 276, 306, 638 
Tikhoffilr, Bulgarian leader. 244 
■Ti -mnm -nts, Ottoman military tenants, 664 
Timur ^Ttmiiriengr Tamerlane, Tambur- 
j JUTC, Tunnrhitlie], Mongol leader. b irth and 
career. Ogti £qq,; and U iiyuxld I, 678 eqq.; 
nt tmrik c?f Angm-fc. 562, 619; besieges 
Sm v rail. 083; death, 651. 684; 181 eq,; 
193? 844; 074; 685 sq.; 6€8*qq«< 69* 
Tlmurid dynasties, diaplaoed by UKbega s 651 
Tinnur s 119 
lypitciluj, 722; 713 

Tiridates (Trdat), Armenian architect* K- 
etcra* St, Sophia, 96; architect of Iho 
cathedral At An:. 163 
Tirmidh^ (citra&3 of s 312 sq. 

Tirmidht. compUtr of Arab traditions, 291 
Tilled, of the Emperor, 726; of the kin rare by, 
736 eq. 

Tito Yt'nifT, marquess of Ceri^o* rebels 
against Venice. 45? 

TivortBT 1 SJ&v tribe, and Maryan, 198 
Tivoli. 241, 601 
Tmntomtikn, *& Fhan&goria 
TmLLlomhaniau Russia, 396 
Tocco family, dominion:-; annexed by Turks, 
+65, 486; at Naples,^5,466; aedarehae- 
elogy. 474; *tt Antonio* Carlo, Leonardo 
Tuitzakia t ChnaLur garment introduced at 
Constantinople by Irene, 169 
Takat, modem name of Dflimion, 38 
Tcktu. Khun of Bulgaria, Alain by Byaau- 
Linee, 232 

Tolen i Prince of Hmn, 591 
ToIodot^ conferenct- of, between Mongols 
and Chinese, 649 
Tomor, Alt, in Albania, 243 
Ti^ici rib (Toraua UnfonieJ, doc™ 

of Nicholas Mysticne* 62. 257 
Tongking, tit Annum 
T b 0’-fM, empire Of* in Eftat Aaia, 185 Sq- 
Tophana. 700 

Topiiea, river, Turkish defeat on the, 557 


Topoterma* (lieutenancies]* Euhdivmona of 
theme, 754 

Tup Qapn, gate at CcuEtantinople, iee St 

lEj-iTTinnitft; 

Torceilo, settlement of. 38fl; bialsopria cf. 
387; trade of, 391; bishop of, ift Domu 
njnus, Oreo. Vitalis, n* ^So XheophyhicT 
Torgods. Mongol tribe, 659 
Torki, *k GhUEK 
TanuMit cotn^ of Tours. 4139 
Tomtoms (TomLe;), general of BaEilU, builds 
the convent of Iviron, 99 
Tomicina. Leo, revolts against Conatanimc 
IX, 110 *J., 266 
TortoEa, «# T&ratila 
Toner r ies AnCelin de 
TonC diocese of, 265 
Tculouse. iLaymonil 
Toura r battle of, 63? ■ coina of, 439 
Trade and commeira, at Ccm^tantlnoplo^ 
761 &q,; of provincial towns, pO; trade 
between !8aracena and By^BJitmcfl, 152; 
comraereial treaty with Bunions, 265; 
imdo with Balgaria. 237; Atcldoa I and 
Pt f 344; and Yenotiami ,351: Manuel I 
and Piaanj, 371; clari=hiE of Irnat-J oi 
vronhaeum, 511; trade between NidtClV 
ami ^eljuqa, 495; of Armenia, 163, 173; 
of Gh&y.AHi, 191: of White Huls&re. 193; 
slave trade of Magyars. 197; trade of 
ratainaks, 199; RnaEion conunc-roe, 201 
oqq.., 206,, 209; SamcfiQ oominCTCu under 
Abbaride, 286, 289; nnder Fatimils, 302 
Venetian trade and oonuncnje^ Chap- mi 
prijri'Ri. 416; in Euboe-ik, 435; in Cyprus, 
469,471; commercial pnj^tityof LesbcM. 
465; traileof Bosnia, 517; ofBa^Uiaanil 
UulROria, 623; of Berbia t 636. 541, 549 
Byzaisfine metCanEJJv marine* 5, 762 
Tradonkma. Peter, dngc of TeniWi 397 aq. 
murderod, 39^1 

TrajanT, wlumn, 74B; "bridge, 688 
Trii jaunpoliB, Turte do Tested at. 662 
Tralles, *te Aidin- Anthemius of 
Txuni, defeat of NcrnutuS 00,113; 513 Fio£e; 
hiflhop oF r John 

TranscaiLciwiiL 154; tribes cf.207; *« ofw 
Ahosgia, AJbanlA. Ibrria 
TrnnMlatio S. CfftfWfl*tf, Latin acmnut Caf 
Bt Cyril. 216, 218 

Tjan^oiiana (Me wora-an-Nahi), oonquoyed 
hy SeSjdqs. 277: by Mongols, 279; Seljuq 
anugrates to, 300. 3U3; 311; invadfMi 
the Ehata, 312 j 317; 633; 650 aq,; u* 
aUn Turkestan 

Transyivania (Black Hungary), in the ninth 
Century, 311; 214 sq.; 640; 671; Murad 
H in, 690 

TraptziUu, Byantftine light carally, 740 
Tran, submits to Vcnerianp, 406; 4ll 
Tranlufi, motirries against Alexicis I. 339 
Tnivnik, Turkish raEidcnoo in Bosnia. 582 
Trial, TLridatea 

Trebiicmd, 56, 88. W; duke n f p 544. 381; 
Empire of p founded by Comneni, 423 sq.* 
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479eq,; 455; and Empire Pf Njeaea, 482, 
486 &q. ; and Nieenc FnSrtlTiGb. 486, 490; 
h-rr^ieped by SeijuqH, 514 SMJ.^ Turks and, 
&56 F 605, 574; ft90; Table ol rukn, 516; 
tn%(3e of i 767, 770; country of EOMaTiqu, 

630; Armenian SIB- Gospels <rf« 163; iff 
* <il>.) ChnWlrt 

Tr&vcs n urchbishnp ut F and Photius* 349 
THrlnn, Gabriel, Vcnetjjui commander, rvt 
siege of ConeLaiatliaopSe, 695, 637 700 

Treviso, 698; bishop of, 404 sq.; Treniail 
mamhp S98, 403 

Tribune el! Venice, 380, 38B, 33* m; 

tribunitian families, 387 &\ r 
Tribtai Iforilunoriim at Yeiietta, 386 
Tribunns, Peter, dof^e nf Venice, 400 
Tri hnnus Men3iia {Mennnc) , dago of Yentoei 
403: depofied, 404 
Trieliniq#, Byzantine professor, 764 
TriqjOOW, new tflOHlk, taken by Osman. 047 
Tri cone bus, Ut u puli'r CeuatentinopJe 
Trik^Ut, civptyred by Normans, 329; 552 Eq> 
TriphylHufl, Constantine, negotiates with 
Hnr-iren-s, 133 

TripolL5 r emir of r treaty with BomiLUUe I3T r 
WO; 146; U$sq : \ 173: hedeged by Ctu- 
aaden?p 341; prinoes of, iff Bertrand, 
Pons, Bftyuaond: ti* aUn Leo of 
frit, f« Ben Let at 

Tmovo, capital of Bulgarian Tsivr? r 234 H 23S, 
428, 489, 510 s<j,, 522; E&tajftn cmwnad 
at, 530; 521; splendour of, 535; 527 Rq -3 
bcE,leped by Byzanlioca. 639; 551; 644; 
557; taken by Turks, 560 : 577; Htri 
arch of 1 , 542; -church of the Forty Martyrs 
it, 560 

Truibd, thtf. held by Latia^ 485 ; ceded to 
John Ul, 457: Armenian colony in, 479, 
481 

Troy, 525; Latin bishopric of, 485; Tro] ail 
War, 506; frescoes of, at Patras, 440; 705 
Trativnica. river, AHL 
Truro?, Swedish chieftain in Bobeeb, 200 
Tryptic n. Patriarch of Constantinople, 68, 
260 

Tryphon* fit, patron saint of Nicaea, 500; 

figure- of, on coins, 514 
1'fi.T (Caaa r ] r of Bulgaria, title assumed by 
Simeon, 236; Table of Tsara, 590 
Xitrr (Coaiar), of fierbia, title: assamed by 
Stephen Dusan, 542; Table nf Teats, dOO 
Tsuigrad, Huuiiian name for Co ns tent in unle, 
746 

Tudcla, ft* Benjamin of 
TudimE. SieuEcnanta of the Ohazar klirLsrarj 
189 

Tujrhn 1 Amlin, emir of Sfet i tens , 353 
Tughril Beg, Great Beljnq Sultan, reign 
and conquests of, 304 nq.; and Armenia, 
164, 166: enters Baghdad, 277 r 504; 
death p 305 

Tu^hril 11, last fieljnq ruler in Iraq. 315 
TUh-hrii ti hah r Seljiuq ruler in Kiimiit, 314 
Tughligm, founder of the Burid dynasty of 
Syria, 314 sq. 


T^-Kuep Turfeiflh bordefl of Ceotml Aaisp 
1B5 

Tni5 h yfftmgEsl eeta of Jenghia Ehau, 633 P 
635 eq TP 641 

Tulunid dynaatr in Egypt, founded, 159; 

' 000 

T'D-mfin, Itiftder of Turkteh tribes, 1&5 E<qq. 
Tunis, Aghlabidaiu, 300; Cruaadi* againat, 
610 

Tanjfi Tality. UCAT rtadrianoplo, 313 
TuQtn.mish, Mongol Khan of Iho Gfllden 
Hotdft, sacks Ho&CtiWp 653 
Tum-KbMip Ottoman captaiUi in the Mere*, 
460; 465 

Tiuakitla, widow of Ogdai Ebau r 640 
Turon, Scljdq prince of EIh&bB, 314 
Turhesscl, John If betore, 3flL 
TuTDopuli, Turfci employed hy ByTantinHE, 
65B 

Turco-Tartar tacts F 194 sq. 

Tuicns p £hudane6 3 rebels against Nlcephturns 
I. =*4 

Tnrki.il EhatCin, wifs erf Malik Shah, 307; 

intriguBS id dc&lh. 300 aq r ; 3l0 
Tarkeshan, lfio F 186 F 303; Alp Andan's «km- 
paigTLE in, 307; conquered hy Mongols, 
695; Manichacans in, 333; king of, 300; 
aim TranEoziana 

TurkomiWiFi r invade Ciltnia, 169; 171; 180; 
367; W fthnzz 

Turks, ChAp&- Ta(i)p i(B} f mu, XU jpta- 
rim ; Of Central Asia, 135 fryq.i Mid Cha- 
zars. 183; Turkish elements in Eftlgar 
race, 184; m MftgTsns h 194, 190; Turkish 
soldier? of the CaliphE, 129, LSI, L39. 276 
aq. t 285 nq-; Tqrkteh princes in Ciiicltt F 
4701 TurkHh tribes in Anntelia, 653 sqq.; 
amonj; Mongoia, 631; Turkish mercen¬ 
aries in Greece, 143 pq.; 41WJ; In ScrhSip 
553; in Byuanline army, 347, 708; as 
HuhjcctH of tho Empire, 735 Bqq,; naudetn 
Turkp comiarcd *'3 lb firamtiiiBs, 774; 
Turkisb languago, 195. 395; (+'f ahu 
Mfitl^ols, Ottomansi SHjqqs 
ruT^iiirif* F subdivisions ol army and theme, 
734. 739 
TumarcAPj 734 

Tumu-fi*verin l BoumiLuian town, 557 
Ttircv. 210 

Tnrtukad, on the Danube, 235 
Turuljcran. in bugher AnnEUlla, 158; ravaged 
by TTrrinr h 181 

Turiantb, Turkish khajnm, rccoivcfl By- 
^■mtine embasav, l8fi 
Td^- governor of R and SeJjuijE, 004 
Tusr^Ltiy, marquees of, i» Bnbert 
Tusla, fertfe*^ of. captured by John HI, 
490 

TutHti, Bulgarian river, 23^ 

Tulusb, Beljuq ruler on fiyria F &on of Alp 
AreHn, 300 nq , 314 pq-; oaptures Jeru- 
salniii, 816; 817 

Tvrtko I, King of Bosnia, Ku^ocvdf* ae ban 
of Bosnia, 545; victories 355 *q_; 

erewnftl kiug, 556; joins anti-Turkish 
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League. 557 &q,; death 9^ &59; 565 '* 575; 

Qgfl 

Tvriko n, TTrtkcrcid* King of Bosnia MS 

yn-n.. 573 fiq., 591 

fians, 121; moaqHG bnlli At, lii&i 127 “W- 
T^mphieStoa, Greek mtnraUijn,. 444 
TL/ptfon, monastic rule, of St AthamiiUoii* tHJ 
Tyrue, Greok cciony on BLsek IBS 

Tjie, 376; captnnHi by Venetians, 4LL; 

"Amaury, William 
Tyrapaemm castle nf^ 68 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 742 

r f 7LUzlilIE n emir of Smyrna, desi|£U on Uoilh 
StJLE till Cl-plB n 3lSl 

Tantzes, Byzantine writer, 753* Cftffiodj of, 

TzhniBuee* family , 69 P 93 \ iw John 1, Em¬ 
peror 

TEimikm, ^ Choriu _ 

Tzympe, bret Turkish settlement.m E Uiope* 
544; 657 

■UbaJLd-Allih (Mahdl). firet Fa timid OaHpb, 
conquers ^urth Africa, 30S 
^Tiyid. Alidh. governor of Antioch, 89 
Ubsldo, eajdlnal-biyhop at Oatia. to 

Cana-tan L i nople. 602 
Udina. proposed council at, 691 
Upttin* oobi% ot tdd Bulgarin, 291; dan 
o[ r 231 

IJglieBa* #W John t . 

■Pgrtan tribes* 194; Ugro-Finiiudi Society P 
and site of Kjuakonml* 640 
Uerin, Duke of Hacvti and Bosnia, 591 
ti ijiburn:, Mongol tribe, 631; ruled by Jag^tai 1 
C&5; scrips Of, union * Mongols, 654. bib 
■Ujnii, Saracen general, 12S eq, 

13] Palaoka, Mi Hamm 

i it-i 1 1 Bulgarian clan r 231 
Utrain]Jma (Little iL ujseIlMif?>. '200 
- f'bimiBp the, Murad I and, 556 
tNdm. Hver, B50 

UJjailUp Mcmqnl U-than of Paieifc* becomes 
MuHuinnm, 176 

USnia (geithun), in Armeno-Gllkin, 188 
UlcLbad, t?e Lopftdmm 
lIiDikjfO, Mid Yenioe* 412 
Umar, claimant for thn Bulgarino thmnrt, 
133'2 

1 T m m ri n. 612 

Il mn. j-jBul Caliphs of EanittMMi 139, 274 -'l ■ - 
nnortbodory of, 2^! sqq., 886; churches 
built imder/iS9; 330&q.; 393; 300; and 
the Sbl J itea, 301; W1: naval poww of* 
741; miiar-i of Cordova, 36, 13b, H JJ7 4 r-q -. 
*j?tf Caliphate, Caliphs 
Uniatea, in Armenia, 179*182; L niaUi Greets 
and Fnptwy. 594 

9nifHBltjp of Cnnatftnbnopb. -j 1j , 2*8* 
764; re-i fpened by Con&Limt«ne 1X. 1H; 
Hi Latin Athens, 459; at Baghdad, 305; 
at Ears, 162, 167; at Niahapili. ac*6; of 
l^usa, Greet edaoiftrahipE at, 616 
Tnrd BulkiL the Mltbiaiju-, robels againQt 
Barkiyarnq, 310 


H T4qi\ilid^ dynivaty of Mefrsnl. 317 ^ 

Ural-Altaic people, 192, 194 
Ural, ri™, k* Yftit , 4 „ , 

^FmiiQi* ^EcephOTOi, ambaaaador tn Bagel- 
dud, 66: rictorione over Bnlgariana, 241 
Urban H r Pope, and Alilius I, 333, 

59ti au 

Urban IV. Pope, and Hfchftfll Tm, 609 
Urban Y, Fope, and Pettarob, 516; and 
John V, 617 iiq-, 670 

Urban* Himgarum engirwer, aa#ta ™craster- 
gon far Eiege of CoPEUmtinopk., 69B, 

&96 

Crdu JniignasE, 395 

Driicg Kftifli, Mongol genera], is yiiLn» T 
544 

Uroi, ^opnJi of Basoia. and hia family. 356 ; 

W d Uo FervoalaV, Stephen 
Ursae (Oreo), ibird dn^H of Venice, 
independent election of* 3B6; 39i^ 

Ureas, son of John FfcrtidtfaCltf, bsahop of 
Olivolo, 397 

Unaq ibn Al&ftK founder of the Urtuqid 

Urtiiqirj JjriREt ^>f Aleppo, 314 Bq,+ 317 
Uetnb, Urf Bkoplje 

Usarik, Bosnian diatnei, anneied by hcrOia^ 
57ii 

Uepenekii on foundation of Sarkd* 122 
U^aalhal, Mongol ruler* defeated by Chinese, 
619 

l Uihm5c* w Oitnan 

Utigure, Utrignn, Bnlgar tribe, 185, *200; 

prince Of, «e A-I 14 -lnies, OrRanajS 
Uzbefi Mongols, 8Sl aq- 
Uzee, Bysautiue nanje for Gbuzz, g.r, 

YhQZ (Waitze?a) # bishopric of. founded, J 214 
Yuhan Earn Barak AH, Armenian iKwdar 
against the PereiikuEr 157 
Ynliitn Main ikaniaTi, " the Wolf+ M Arme- 
nlftik leader againet IVrsiaus, 157 

VatiJMVr Amieno CilieSfcll fortruBB, 

Yajk* former name of St ^tephftU of Llui'i- 
giiiry, 

1'fl'JtfUJnj* o/ [IborLan). Byaantirw in- 
flnBUCeon,724 . 

ValarhAewE, Araacid Kin^ of Armenia, 1*7 
ValcueiA, tomb of the Emprf m- Constance 
at. 496 

VuJenS, F.mpemr, 233; nqu&duetol, 9b 
Valentin OF, Bysnulfpe tunhi^ador to the 
imprcnie kbagan, IST&q. 

-* Yd Brian, wall of, 11 at Athena* 462 
V[JSey ol Flowers, At Ani, 193 
Valois, fl'eT CAtberinCn Charles* Philip 
Y^mben-,on MagyAM, 194fiqq.;nn Fatzinitks, 
197 

Van, kingdom of (Ynipurakan), in Armenia, 
LAY, 161, 163; nVetrun by Sdjuqs. 164; 
L66sq,;, by Mongols, 181 sq,; 318; fortro^S 
Of, 157,187; lake of, 157 
Yanaml In Armenia, i L 29; kingdom of H 
founded by Musbd, 161; ravoly against 
Asbot I* 169, 16 J i; giten lo ByzAntiD^E, 
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166; taken by Seljuqs, 167; King of, iac 
Ga^k 

Vandida r in J astinian r E army , 738 
Varangian?. and Basil O, 6a, 90, 209; de¬ 
tachment In tiioily. 100; in Eu&sLa r 262 
§qq 4 Byzantium bodyguard, 20fl F 897,733 a 
* 730; in navy, 742; church oT, at GouteD- 
Linopltp 20j; theory of foundation of 
lEnasLan Empire, 199 =q4 j« alru P. n ^- :it h a , 
Scandinavians. Sweden 
VftrflatiioSe Bagrat uni, Armenian cnnjpa- 
IuIee-l 137 

Yardan K Armenian robe3 against SariiOOna. 
126 

Vardan ^mikomac, Armenian leader, 
killed in the battle ot Avara^. 150. 137 
Yariar. river. 241, MS. 519. 533. 533, 737- 
770 

Yarns, in Bulgaria, 239 T 319. 649 , 634; 
Ottoman victory aL„ 462 r 372 sq. r 624, 091 
sq., 82G 

Yarrag, are Varangian 

Yusafc M~ninmir n riin.n ^ Jk mn.pr.iun geneiiaf, 167 

Vaigmmkan, ire Van 

YarjaI, John and messen^erE from 

Mongol to Edward 1 of Engtand, 17ft 
ViktiiitKc^, AndnmioQi, defutod by flotjigi, 
378 

YhIbIebe. John Dej£M; mbs John HE. Em¬ 
peror 

YsLatEep. lieotennnt qf Tf.rni.ci he K oxeCu ted 

by Connbfoitin-E IX. Ill 
Yatlo&D, librarian of. ire AiiaBtaains; Bul- 
Kiarinu M& at. 549; Bynstbw at, 

768aq- 

Ya(i.ipodj, convent of, founded by Basil El, 
90 

VeccoE,, 3te John Beccos 
Vefa-jami 1 , uec Thentokoa, church of the 
Yeclia, flubraita tn Venetians h 49ft 
Yelhnid t K dfltndH). 492 ; battle of, 338 aq r ; 

555l Mnrfld 1 at, 537 
Ydebmd, in KofATii, 229 
Yelaetlnu, Gef of, 4dU 
Yenclia, 385 sq., iff Yellka 
Venetians, Chip, mi; and Leo HE, 9 h 398; 
18; and Charlemagne, 66, 3&o atid 
Bobe] II, 5J4, 198; 8eel in Sicily, 13 d; de¬ 
feat At Taranto, 138; at Bart' 149; and 
Armenia. 173,181; end Akzins J r 320 sq™, 
341, 347 ™ it ud John II F 354; 332; ami 
Milnuu], 1568,370hq.; and Fourth Cmeade. 
414, 004 a Chap, irv »*«»; share in piif- 
tilLon of Empire, 411, 427, 432, 434™ 606; 
and Baldwin II, 428^ 431; 4113; and Geof¬ 
frey of Arhaio, 438 ; 440; poEseesione in 
Greece, 453, 457 eqq TT 461, 464; ware with 
CHrmiMH, +66 *q. w 697 &\ r ; lUulfcn- 
tio» of foreign pu&saiteLonfl, 434 sqq-; in 
Qfpm*. 469 aqq.; and Bhodes. 424; in 
Chios and Icorin, 468, +77; rising In Cte1« 
■^riixLtt, 616; riTuky with Geou^u, 469, 
666; lose fiaJlipol i, 489 ; Ideb BaJoniea, 
461, GOO; colonies in Asia Minur, +81; 
la Albania. 583 eqq.,, 592; in Dalmatia, 


604, 366,575; Table of colonies, 4B6; tolfr- 
qIee left after Ottoman OODQtIHK, 405; lost, 
472; Serbia and. *85+ 541 tq. F 5+6; wn- 
toramly ovtr Mootonepro. fitfftsq.; Eofnia 
and, 544, 356, 559 F 574 Bq, k 579; and 
Balkans, Chap™ xm pnmm; and Theo¬ 
dora lj 467; and Michael YTII. 609, 613; 
617; 623; and Andromcue 13, 657; aid 
Bandeau;, 677; help to defend Consign- 
ImopEe, 693; ByKatltLae navy and, 7+2; En 
Cons tan tinajile, 756 + 762 ; Byzantine in- 
ituence on Venettan art, 776 
Venice; rre YawHaiuii Chip™ xin; VEaritimB 
YonetiaHiadD into tk separatadiecnfni, 387, 
589, 392; &S. Cyril and Methodina at h 224; 
Otto n at, 408; John Y at, 619. 676; 
John VIU at, m; Manuel H 6t, 078; 
■t 17; Byzitwitine psalter at, 769; p»'iice of F 
370. 372, 414 

Yfitdor. Venetian family, Lordship of, In 
Aegean, +86; ire Tito 

Yerepava, Bnlj^ariami defeat Con&tftntioe Y 
at,231 

Yeria jBerrhoeaj, m MauedoniB + 241; cap¬ 
ture cl by Normans; 829 
VqrmandqiB, ttw Hugh. Philip 
Yerona. and Yeniw, 413; treaty of + 404; 

Yetone&b lordE lo Euboea, 435, +51 
Yorsinicia, hattlo of, 2ft, 85™ 37, 233 
Firjliarit, office of the, 730 
Vest Sarkis Siwni. regent of Armenia. b&- 
trays coontiy to Cd ns tan tine IX, 164 
Vesipr+m, bishoprie of, founded, 914 
VeUdoniA, 503 

Yetrano. Llhj, OenucEc pirate, IhrwiO.n^ 
Cndo, 402; executed. 434 
Yia Egoatia, threatened by Noiroaoe. 408 
Vloro, Venetian ffinuJ j T lardshipof, in Aegean, 
436 

Yicenmt anri Venice., 398 
Yiotor U, Pope-, and the Sciiiitn, 270 
Yidin, EuJ^Atian 5.T Lrois F 240 iJq.; cap Lured 
bj 13 on g lit tans, 5U7. 564; 567; captured 
bj QUomane. 661 F 572; biahopric of p Si4l ■ 
ire Anne, John Braeimir, Mis hind 
Vienna, Elyximtlne SfSB* At, 768 
Itgf-i, Arithmas 

Yil^f-lmnintilii, Gtr>fTrpy dc. the historian,, 
nefotiAres with Ycn^tLans, 415; impre; 
iinn of CO0tit<kntlnoplie h 41K; en booty qf^ 
420 F 745; 422; 433 

YiDehandouins of Aehasa, 481; i t Ow0Jcy, 
T»hplU William 
Yincent of JjEau^air. 515 nait 
Yisdomino, of Vaiiee, cstAbl kibod at Ferrara, 
410 

Vila ftmlii (Bull I), 711 
TOo Ck'fltftitii, 229 

Flla (Pannenion l«iend), crodibkhiiy 

Of, 216; 217 sq. 

Jgoiirri, 263 

Vita Slrthadii fl^tuuumlan IftgendJ, credibility 
uf, 216; 217 b«. 

Yitaiian, 586 

YrtalU Cfiiidianos. doge of Yeulco, +0fr 
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* Vitaliis Ortecilo, bishop of TorceMi?, 407 

Viterbo, treaty of, 444 h rtlO; PaloeOlOgUg 
legend at ,, ETO 

Vjtichov, Russian fortress, 296 
YiLul, Ml, monastery at, 564 
Yirior, tie Wailr 

Viiye, lAkca by John HI, 430; Backed by 
Gttoinaiia, 05*5 
Ylftcbifl (ttwwlj}* 448,6*3 
Ylaehsa, tee WiUImIies 
Y iad I h Prince uf WoiJaehiA, 595 
Vlad n p "the DhvIV 1 Prince of WallocbJa. 

and Ottomans, 571; tmd Huuyadi, 572 ; 693 
Ylad III, ‘ b the Impaler/" Prince of Wal- 
bdsJa. 588; 593 

Ylid IV*the Monk. 111 Prince of Wnllftobi a, 
698 

Fladi&u., prinee-btehop at Slonlanogmj office 
of* 587 

Yladimir the Great,. Prints of KIey, 208 
*qq,\ baptism and marriage of,, 08, 89 aq., 
261; 148; importance in Hnarion history, 
210; ambaadadoi* of, ilL St Sophia, 752 
Vladimir^ bod of Borin at Bulgaria, 235., 237 
Vladimir MonaamchuB, Prince of Kin*, 356, 
368 

Vliwlimir. town in finals.conquered by Mon¬ 
gol*. 637 

Ylodimirko, Prince of Hwiicz, and the prince- 
dam of Kiev, 363 

Vladislav I (Wla^iriaw^j&inK of Poland And 
Hungary, and Eunyadi, o 71, 624; killed 
at Varna, 572, 090 sqBosnia EnA i 574 
Vladislav, King of Serbia. diKpoKsssjq hie 
Wlier, 522; 524; 598 
Vladislav, King of Serbia* 3011 ot Stephen 
DmgnbLn r imprisoned by his undo, 534; 
535; deposed * 536; 590 
Vladislav I. Prince of WaTIaoMa, 593 
Vladislav n; PrLnco of W&lLaohja* 593 
Vladislav, sari of Stephen YllMd, 680 «qq+ T 
591 

lliu hi*, fci-Eifcnan nabloB, 547 

Vlastimir, Serbian prince, and the Bul¬ 
garians, 255 

Ylatko, son of Stephen Vnk5id h 581; becomes 
1 * Duke of St Sava/ 1 582; 591 
Ylatko Hianidp Bosnian leader, at EMflOVG. 
55B 

Vodeua. capital oT SwnneS of Bulgaria, 249; 
waterfall of. 341; 243; captured by Nor- 
mnas, 329; Theodore Angelus rule? at, 
403; 494 

Yoijihiia. * 1 Gaesju 91 of Serbia t and Matthew 

Contfvcnzene, .V58 

YujeslaT VojooVp count o[ Hum r 591 
Yojb&h. St (Adalbert) „ bishop of Brugge F 
oonnrti Magyiursp 213 &q. 

VoleroH, on the Mnritza, 241 

Volga, river |Turkish Itil, Aiel|. 164, 188. 

191 sq., 197sq. a 202, 631, 636 fr 851 
Volga Boljpifl, 1E4 ; VaipL- Ijulguriiin kinp- 
dum, 192 s^iq,, 202; ut Bu^nra {White) 
Volkbuv, river, 202 sq. 

% Vuio, gulf of p 445 


ftftofri, Rnssian city-states p 302 Aq, r 

Yolpiauo, tee WilluLm oE J 

YOnitia, daatkofp beEd by L&onarda ToCCO, 

465; annexed by Ottomans, 466 
VcEtltia, Venetian oclony, 47S 
Votyaka, Ugrian trlbe p 194 j, 

VroTor, 522 note 

VnutilMn soared island on Laia SentaJl F 
586 

Vrbai, Bosnian riveri 581 

Vrbitaa paes, in Bn]*ntrla h 231 

Vrdnik, monastery af H 638 

Vrbbasna. in Bosnia^ Ottoman*- in, 666 &q.. 

574, 382 

VB^?atod T Bu&aian prince, marriaga to By- 

santino priu'^-s^, 111 

Tub Biankov i£, aJinged ireacbory of r at Ko&- 
sovDp 55B; roles at FxiitlM, 559; 590 
Vnb Lazarnvld, Serbian prince, and hifl 
beotbcT, 563 

VnkAn, ion or Stephen Vernonja h 5181; calia 
in Hungarians, 519; 621; 590 
Ynkadin, King of Serbia, [jilardiAn of Stephen 
Urua Vp nq3; becomes kin^ h 654; death in 
battle, 555 T 070; 5W 

Vnkiid, Bosnian family, Cathaiin&p 
Hrvojo, Stephen, Yladialav T Vlatko 
Ynalr (Waarirj Gilaw.klta^itnof thcChoaore. 

and JnsLiiaian II, 189 
YyaticbBs, tributary to BuHsLaika, 307 sqq. 

WAitzen, Me Yicz 
Walamlar iprubobly Develtos), 212 
WuJld IL Umikyyad Caliph, murder of, 131 
Wnlfd ibu IlL.-hatiL, 121 
Walinana, Erist ^Llt triba r 200 
Wftllftchlfl (Bulfiajia beyaml the Dnunbe), 
included in kin^d^m of Knsm, 233 P 234; 

LiniitT KiU oj -1 si „ 424; 313; fo-mdation of 
prineJ polity, 540; tributary to Turks, S60; 

661; 567; 575; 369; rises a^iunst Turks, 

6B8; 6i'4; primata of, 520; Cbareli in, 

568; Table of mLers, 593 
Waltncbe Alftebs}, 240; at batlle nf tbs 
Maritiikv 356, 670; 685 ; at Kcm-.iovu, 692 
Fq.; of Macedonia,. 674; Wailach Ik' of 
Stephen l;n.il V, 549; of Jotm AJexander p 
548 

"Walnol Mountain, 11 battle of. *re Kftifli 
Wnlpcrt, FatrLmeh of Aqalleia, 401 
Waiter of Brienne, been ent's Duke ot Athens, 

149; daf^at by tha Catolona and death of, 

430, 475 

Walter of Rrteime, the Yomger+ triea to re¬ 
gain duchy of Athene, 456; subsequent 
careET, 434 

Walter the Piinmlc.-s, dsfeated by Suljn>n; ? 

615 

Wang Khan, defeated by Jenghia Khan, 

632; Ldentlfbd with dl ih^ter John, 11 650 
WiqsdJ, Arab biogrupber and li^turlan, 29a 
Waait, Backed by marauder^, 276 
Wathiq r Abbanid Caliph, 131 
IFarif (VizierJ, csfbce eE r ander the Abkiids, 

282 aqq.; under Seljilqi. 313 sq. 
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Welt I. dulra nf BafMT*, ik-fertle.il bj Ke]jiLqd > 

34L 

Well count (drake of Toscany)* and Coo- 
na D3 t 

Whiner, blah up oi Strasbourg, 57 
West, the relations of Byzantium with: Leo 
* III and, 5 sq-’ h Ccm&tontine V and, 17 aq*; 
Irene and, 20. 23, '24; recognition ol the 
Western Empire by Nicepborus I, 56, 
394 ThcupbUni mid, 38; Uaetl I and 
Louis tl. 169} miMLOns ami emhoJEflios of 
Constantine VH, 66, 2fiQ; Nictphorn* H 
and Otto the Grail, 75 260; ffmfaflflkj 

of Gem, 50 s BaaR El and Ore seen Ullfl, 51. 
54 ; Coaeturatine VIH and Conrad H, 57; 
Otto LI and Greek Italy, 149; Alraioa I 
and Henry IV, 359; John U and 1 45 1 bar, 
and Conrad ID, 365; MimlloS I and 
Conrad Ilf, 355 sqq.; and Frederick L 
3fi9 Eqj,, 379; Henry VI and Byzantine 
Empire f 415 gq*; John EQa Eld Frederick.II . 
49^ 608; Theodora^ eulogy on Frederick 
11. i i i Ij, 501; the E Ill pirc and Venice-, 394 ; 
39R sqq., 402. +P5 sq*. 408, 415; and 
Papacy, we Chape, is, in; IM afro 
Crusades, Papacy 

WeytLcrgr on Chazwr bodyboard, 199; on 
Dnieper tirer, 198 
Whit* Bulgurs, i« Bulgers 
White TciWn fS&rfcelJ, r« Sarkel 
Willing, bishop ol ^yitca, opposition to 
Si Methodius, 258 sq, 

William lot ChaKUpllttO, Prince of Achaia, 
founds principality* 422. 43U eq.; deaths 
437; 474 

William o\ YiSlekaidouiu, Prince of Achate, 
and Michael II nf Epirus. 430; wars of, 
s- l0 f 442; taken prisoner by Michael VH1, 
445 gq fc , 505; death, 444; and Shades, 494; 
474 

William, Ddpa ol Athens, 445; 475 
TV i Ilium I, King of Sloilj.nnd Manuel L 669 
w** m< 64'3; treaty with Venice. 415 
William II, KlJig of Sidly, and Manuel I. 
370; 3T1 sq.; 374; Luvod-j-j Byzantiiini, 
353 aq , 595, 503 

William i>L duke ol Aquitaine. 341 
William ol Grantmesnil, leader In First 
Cniaede, 339 

WOHem* maiquesa of Mufltfermfc^ enpportod 

by Manual I. 379 

William r count oE Htivera, crusade of h 341 
William of Pavia, paprU laget* in France, 
and Manuel I h 601 

Wlliiikm of Volpionu, St, abbot of 9b Bonlg- 
nas at Dijon, and Pope John XIX„ 569 
William of Rubruck, Rubniquis 
William of Tyre, fihropieder, on Iiombera of 
Turks, 655 

W11 Li Jim. Jordan. OoUJli of Cenkgflti, and 
Aluiius I, 342 

Winkler, on Magyar language, 195 
Wintker, «f Gu nt*r 

Witigis, Kin^ of t!if; irulhe, and Vonetia, 
355 


Wittdi&Mh, Bewrien dynasty p 515 
Wuchang, Chinese City. besieged by Mongols 

646 

Xcrigardon. Cnnalur? defeated at. 537 
Xorus, prefect of ConsLaniknuple. plots 
againet Alexins 1, 343 
Xiphias,. Niwphome, gent-ml of Baail II. 
nboUi 95; ^latOTioue oVEr Bulgarians. 
341 

Sdphilin, John, nomophyiax, 110; ie*chee 
law under GonstantipE IX, H-i r 714; 719; 
721 Biji 

Xylnautrvn, turret on Byzantine dhip of the 

line. 743 

Yadrinlecv, K.+ eipeditlou of, to Omltal 
Asia, 649 

y*hTA the Bannecide, Saracen ganeml, 
njefeats BTzantillEB, 134; ttdmfiter of 
HAmn. 3H3 

YnhyA, 9arfic:rm gcuEral. takes Tyami, 138 

Yahya ibsi ■Ad-at-Tabrizl, Amb Jt-ctnrer, S06 

Talk {Lmt.l, fiTsr, 197 aq., 531,. 661 

Taman, the. 312 

Yam boll, in Bulgaria, 531 

Fflim inu-Amtrtfl-Mu'min in t title bastoworl cm 

Tnghril Beg, 305 

Tfcfigise Kianq, Ghini^c rivirs 645 
Ya'qub, brother of Earaald, put to death by 
him, 5o8, 673 

Ya’qub, uctii-fiLl of Bivaald, in the Morn:, 
675 

YVqiib AraSan, brother of Mahomet, Danish- 
inainiite ruler^ 1565, 375; 377 
Ya l qubl. Arab hLBtnrian, 393 
Yiqi'Lb, Arab ^grapber, 1&4, 295 
Yarmouth, herring trade of f 539 
Yaropoik, von of .Svyatoslav of Bmsh, 508 
V arm lav. prince of BoasWi 111 
Yaroslav, princo of Hither, 351 
Y&Zld II. I'miijyad Caliph, 119 sq- 
Yullow Bi ver, in China. 6aS 
Yenisoy h rivur. tee Kicn 
Yeni-Shehf, taken by Ertughnl, 655; 

tJemin r B Capital transferre-d to, 659 
Yen kin. ancient cap i [oil uE Xortb China, 632, 

647 

Y^shiiqami 4 {Green Mosquo], at Briiea, 688 
YesulmS, Mongol chief tain, father of JeUghiz 
Khan , 363 

Yezdeqcrd H n SaSAuid King of Peizta. p^r. 

aecntes Armenians, 1-55 
IWtriai {ThundorhoB), epithet applied to 
Eayaztf I| 565, 674 

Yukndt (Jolanda), Latin Euipreas, wife nf 
Pelor do Courtenay, Latin Emperor, ro- 
gency of, 427; 486 

Yuan'Yuan, (Yu-KlLe-lii), Asiatic nomads, 
165; overthrown by Turks, 196 
Yugem, K'grian tribe, 194 
Yulun (Ogekn Eke), mother of Jenghra 
Khan, 662 

Yunnan, Chinese province^ 644 
Y’unus, son of Seljiiq^ 506 
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Yusuf, emir of Armenia, tilled by Ryzan^ 
lines, 13) 

Yiiftnf, Mum lfilL Sal tan of Egypt. 183 
Yiiunfp osHknn of AzatbaljiiLH, captures 
Smbut I of Armenia, 160 fiq. 

Yusuf Rnrz flmf , nmrdens Alp Aialiin, SOT 

Zi-ibcJ, laagliEfir and busxs&a of Leo tb e -Great 
or Amao-CIliQta^ 174 
Zabet, sister of Heilium I I of Armenc-Cilicia, 
. 178 r 180 eq. 

ZnbljiLkp capital of Montenegro, 586; TLifts 

AX, 687 

Zaccaria, Genoese family of, in China, -4-35; 

i« Centurions r Mima 
Zac bar hm, Pope T 17 

Zacharne. bun op of Amu'm i , legate of pope 
Nichole I. 348 

Zuynu, Turkish guv&raor in the Moral, 
Ziibir 1 FiitimiEo Caliph* Hgratimnlit with 
Cuns tontine Vill, flf 
.Za'im, Ottoman military tenant,, 6414 
Z^in-oil»liiU Ismodl, Persian medical writer, 
308 

ZaJtarlju of Qfizwifj* Arab encyclopaedist 
and geographer, 296 
JSakonniki Kurbian code of law, 547 
Zulu., fonnonian river, 311 
Zamakliabjin r tomnna eoiimientiitDr on 
Knmn. 301 

Zongl, 'ImoUl-Ad-Din. prinu* of Mosul, 
founder of Znngid dynmstj, 299, 316 sq.; 
defeats King uf JemioJem. 350 
7.nnjy ijl«t Ataheg dynasty,. 315 sq. 

Zmite, ruled by Ursini h 433 ; under Euxe- 
raintY pf Naples, 44$: Venetian, 466 aq ri 
473, 476 
Zanzibar, 295 

Zapotm \ Soiopc Lm), in Saracen Word, 86, 
1U1L, 125, 128 sqq.; captured by Basil 1 4 
13& 

Zara, submit* to Venetians, 406; Yenatiari 
41 counts" in r 111; Fourth Crusade cap¬ 
ture*. 41S eqq., 60i; 659; Xjuli&ka uf 
Naples crowned at, 666 
Zara Vceehiik, Captured by Venetians* 411 
ZaLiLseu. SjE.T l-i.ii.niEa jHianlijin and iitber-io*- 

law of Leo VI. Mi M. 56. 256 
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Jj ZerJoEfl TT of &aIoniea h fourteenth century 
communist^ 760 
Zeithan, iu Ulnia 

Zemnrebiiu-, Byzantine ambassador to the 
Turks Of Central Ai-lii, 197 
Zeto p tbs {Montanegrti), original Serbian 
Kingdom (Diodeaj. 517; left to Yukon. 
516 aq.; 564; 642; Balia family in, 658 p 
559. 561. 580, a* of, 587: Table of ioIeis, 
593; Mt&Ua Diode* 

Zend, Olympian, temple of the, at Athens, 
469 

Zsca. coronation church of Serbian kiligB, 
52i 

Xiehim, frontier town of John IH, 492 
Zigabenas, EiHbyxnius, compiler of Ataxias 
I p s theological treatise. 659; 765 
Ztj i -IfiiZi hihUh r, a*trundm i Cal table! drawn 
up by Omar Khayyam, 303 

iji.lliK r Ajghlahid ptitit of Africa, in 
Siculj, 67,134; death, 166 
Zlatica, near Fhilippopoiis. 571 
Zobor, Benedictine uionusbejy. In H im^r ,-, 
EouulIemL 214 

Zue, Empress, daughter of ConstmEine VIII, 
H4,94, V6 sq.; marriage and acee™ ion of, 98; 
gy Eq.’ nuimage to Michael JY r 101 ?qq.j 
adapta Mwhtel V, 104; 105 ; exiled, 106, 
319; rvMgn wii]j Tbeodnra, 107; 

marriage tnC<mdtikntLmiEK, 108&q,- death! 
115; 356: 757; Novels of, 715 
Zoe, Em prea4 p dnu^b ter af ZanLzes r mistraea 
of Led VI, 56; maniAge and death of r 57; 
59; m 

Zo£ CivrlNsnupilno, Empress, wife of Leo VI, 
6T 1 60, r 256; fiopports Photae^ 61; 14fl 
Zoe -i i ighiur oi CnDfitontiiiE VH, 6H 
ZonariLf. John, is rami DriLugarius cf tbt- 
Watch, biBEorinn Bod J^U; writer. 663, 
7-21; rn Basil IE- R/; 110; 00 Coinage of 
Alexin9 I, 348; 765 
ZoroasnianlaEij, 155; and Islam, 267 
Zorzi. VencUan family, bEe-nme marqu rf s-vj 
of Boudonitza, 468 
Znhair* Saracen ti^ador in Sicily, 136 
ZuyKiru 517 ^ bc<e liponol; of Rogcia, ttt 
Balkan > PerroaliT, HEepben, Uro5 
Zveeazi, castle oi, 639 
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